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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Trade is a semi-annual publication designed to 
provide summary information on Canadian trade for the general reader, together 
with some analysis of the material included in the trade statistics. Both textual 
commentary and summary tables are presented. Those interested in obtaining 
more detailed statistics on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade should consult 
the monthly, quarterly and annual Trade of Canada publications issued by the 
External Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Some preliminary estimates of the quantitative importance of exports of 
grains and imports of investment goods in the expansion of trade in recent years 
appear in this issue. The publication of the Bureau’s current-weight (Paasche’s) 
indexes of export and import prices will be a regular feature of annual issues 
of this Review. 


This report was prepared by Mr. L.A. Shackleton, under the direction of 
Mr. C.D. Blyth, Director of the Bureau’s International Trade Statistics Division. 
The basic statistics of Canadian trade were compiled under the direction of 
Mr. L.A. Kane, Chief of the External Trade Section. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, HERBERT MARSHALL, 
May 7, 1954. Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1953 


Leading Developments 


Another large increase in the volume of imports 
caused a sizable import balance on Canada’s foreign 
trade in 1953. The volume of exports was slightly 
lower than in the record year 1952, and for the first 
time since 1949 average export and import prices 
did not differ significantly from those of the pre- 
ceding year. As a result, the value of imports 
increased to a record $4,383 million, while that of 
exports was moderately lower at $4,173 million, 
and a passive balance of $210 million was incurred 
on merchandise trade. 


The change in the commodity trade balance from 
1952 to 1953 was greater than occurred between any 
two previous peacetime years. It totalled $536 
million, and made the principal contribution to the 
change from the current account surplus in Canada’s 
balance of payments in 1952 to the deficit of 1953. 
The high terms of trade ratio which prevailed in 
1952 did not fall much in the year; price changes 
accounted for only some $85 million of the change 


in the trade balance. The remainder resulted from 
contrasting changes in import and export volume, 
and of this remaining change about $392 million was 
due to the increase in import volume, and only 
about $59 million to the easing of export volume. 


The inflow of investment capital to Canada, 
principally from the United States, continued to 
increase in 1953, and made an important contribution 
to the financing of the trade deficit. Also important 
was the sharp reduction in the outflow of short-term 
funds, which had been especially large in 1952. 
New gold production available for export in 1953 
was slightly lower than in 1952 because of strikes 
at several mines in the second half-year, but never- 
theless totalled $144 million. These factors were 
important in preventing the trade deficit from sig- 
nificantly depressing the exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar, which remained at a premium over 
the United States dollar throughout the year. 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Calendar Year 


1949 1950 1951 


Percentage Change 


1949 to 
1952 1953 1953 


1952 to 
1953 


$’000,000 Jo 
Value of Trade: 

TITEL E Wiese Coleg to toe a iS gee en, ey ie = 499 
DWOMIESCICRE X DONUSeesseencesssenceesteeceotee + 37.6 - 4.3 
RRO=EUX POTS ccateeenccs coseere seers ee eee aioe + 87.1 + 0.5 

LIMP OLUSE. costes ne ce eee eas. ocean ee LOGekl ar tay fi 

BOGE lee TAC Creccteeretetaeceas os ceaeetaae ce acn eae ee + 47.9 ct aa 

MIT ACER BALANCE serneses cs ccecarnee sass eee aeacsecoene — = 

Price Indexes: 1948 = 100 

IDOMeCSCICAIGXPOLLSnaess-ceeeseeeecs-caeee eens 103.3 108. PBS 121758 Wiltste, 33 1475 - 2.9 

AIM DORE SR reer ere ec cacr nero 102.6 110. 126.2 110. 4 109. 4 + 6.6 - 0.9 

PRETINSEOL MITA C2 ca errors ce eee sith Hef 3) 3 ail cond fescs} - 2.0 

Volume Indexes: 1948 = 100 
DOMECSLUCRHX POLUStereaeneneateccee sarees erase 94.2 93. 103.5 114.9 iL ap AV, 2 Sly s 
IND OFESieececsattee sce eee eee eeeee onan etter essere: .0 hs WPA, 0 + 48.0 + 9.4 
Constant Dollar Values: $’000,000 of 1948 

BROLa lel X DOLLS see eeeete entercnc ec keaton 2,926.1 AC a ay AAs osoaewle sp Bishle am PADS 1 - 1:4 

TD OF US estrteeccsee er crenaetceereeee ee aetna totes 2 GGL eZee on Blt. S 3,236.8 3,650.8 4,006.2 + 48.9 +907 

MROGAL sir ad Cees, eerie Ch sche es cee es Be Glee Sees eel ae valet) 4, she Ens ee + 4,2 


1. Exclusive of transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries under the Defence 
Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1950, $56.8 million; 1951, $109.1 million; 1952, $100.9 million; 1953, $182.0 million. 
2. Export price index divided by import price index. This ratio measures the extent to which export prices have in- 
creased more or less rapidly than import prices. 
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CHART | 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY QUARTERS,|1951-1953 


Adjusted for Average Seasonal Variation 
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The basic influences on Canada’s imports 
showed little change from 1951 to 1953. Domestic 
investment and consumer expenditure increased 
steadily throughout this period, and defence ex- 
penditures were at record levels for a period of 
relative peace. Rising industrial activity and 
growing consumption have both required an in- 
creasing volume of imports, and imports of defence 
material seem to have increased in each year since 
1950. Also important for much of 1953 was the re- 
building of inventories of some imported goods in 
Canada; these had been reduced during the period 
of falling import prices from early 1951 to mid-1952, 
but grew again after import prices stabilized in the 
third quarter of 1952. 


Investment goods and consumers’ durables led 
the increase in imports in 1953. Such commodities 
as machinery, tractors, tools, automobiles, refriger- 
ators and stoves showed especially large gains. 
Imports of components for Canadian industry, such 
as automobile parts and radio and television tubes 
also rose substantially, as did those of some items 
of defence equipment. Textiles and textile manu- 
factures increased even more in volume than they 
did in value, but these imports were considerably 
smaller in the second half-year than in the first. 


Continued prosperity in the United States during 
the greater part of 1953 kept markets for most 
Canadian goods relatively firm in that country, and 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
Sa) CALAIS, 


= 


IMPORTS 


was chiefly responsible for the minor extent of the 
decline in the overall volume of exports. Overseas 
markets for many important products were smaller 
or less accessible than in 1952. Many Common- 
wealth countries tightened their trade controls 
during the first half of 1952 in a concerted effort to 
rebuild the sterling area’s exchange reserves. The 
effects of these controls did not become apparent 
until the latter part of that year, but throughout 
1953 they seriously restricted many Canadian ex- 
ports to these countries. Brazil was also forced by 
balance of payments considerations to severely 
restrict her imports late in 1952, and exports to this 
market in 1953 were more than halved. Some other 
Latin American countries suffered business reces- 
sions during the year. Both Latin American and 
European markets for grains were reduced by better 
crops in most importing countries and in other 
traditional exporting countries. Intensified Scandi- 
navian competition limited overseas markets for 
Canadian wood pulp and newsprint, and some other 
forest products, and demand for lead and zinc 
proved weaker than in 1952. 


Exports were not uniformly lower than in 1952 
throughout 1953, as is illustrated by the chart. 
When export values are adjusted for average season- 
al variation it can be seen that they began to 
decline after the first quarter of 1952, having risen 
steeply during the preceding year. Their dip was 
exceptionally sharp during the first quarter of 1953 
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due in part to the effect on grain exports in that 
quarter of the strike of grain handlers in Vancouver. 
The recovery of exports in the second and third 
quarters reflected in part heavy exports of grains 
to compensate for the reduction of shipments during 
the strike, and in part especially heavy shipments 
of several forest products and some other com- 
modities to the United States. In the fourth quarter 
demand in the United States market weakened, and 
most overseas countries reduced imports of Ca- 
nadian grains as they harvested a large home crop 
for the second consecutive year. These countries 
had still required sizable grain imports after the 
recovery of their home crops in 1952 in order to 
rebuild stocks, but this process was completed 
during the summer of, 1953. 


Imports also dropped sharply in the fourth 
quarter. The value of imports began to increase 
after the inventory reductions of the latter half of 
1951, and increased steadily until the third quarter 
of 1953. In the fourth quarter inventory accumulation 


in Canada appears to have ceased, and industrial 
production and consumer spending showed signs of 
levelling. To some extent too, the market for many 
imports may have been temporarily saturated during 
the preceding months. 


The values in the chart also indicate that a 
passive balance characterized Canadian trade 
throughout 1953 when allowance is made for the 
differing seasonal behaviour of exports and imports, 
and that the rate at which that balance was being 
accumulated changed relatively little during the 
year. It is not always appreciated that Canadian 
trade has a strong seasonal tendency to a deficit 
in the first half-year and to a large surplus in the 
fourth quarter. The actual export balance in the 
fourth quarter was short of that which would be 
recorded in that period in a year of balanced trade 
by somewhat more than the deficits in the first 
three quarters differed from the results to be ex- 
pected in a year of balanced trade. 


Direction of Trade 


Changes in the direction of Canada’s trade in 
1953 were quite pronounced, and generally tended 
to bring trade into somewhat closer bilateral bal- 
ance than had existed in 1952. These changes were 
more pronounced in exports than in imports. Exports 
to the United States were somewhat greater than 
in 1952, and that country’s share in total exports 
increased from 54% to 59%. This change was es- 
pecially pronounced in the case of forest products, 
base metals, and metal products. Exports to the 
United Kingdom, to the Commonwealth, to Europe 
and to Latin America all declined, as did their 
shares in the total. Grain exports to all principal 
areas except the United Kingdom and Japan (in- 
cluded in the ‘‘others’’® group of Table 2) were lower 
than in 1952. Sales of forest products to overseas 
countries declined sharply, especially those of 
planks and boards and wood pulp, but greater sales 
to the United States offset most of these declines. 


Overseas shipments of aluminum, copper and zinc 
fell sharply in quantity, but these drops were also 
offset by an increase in the volume of shipments 
to the United States. Controls in the Commonwealth 
and Latin America bore especially heavily on 
manufactured goods, especially vehicles, while 
sales of manufactures to the United States showed 
less reduction. However sales of farm implements 
even to the United States were lower than in 1952 
chiefly because of a continued decline in agri- 
cultural income in that market. 


Imports from each of the principal countries and 
trading areas shown in Table 2 were greater in value 
in 1953 than in 1952 except in the case of the 
Commonwealth. Purchases from the United Kingdom 
and from European countries showed an especially 
marked increase, and the share of these areas in 
Canada’s trade grew substantially. In each of the 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


United 
States 


Total Exports: 


United 
Kingdom 


Common- 
wealth and 
Ireland 


Latin 
America 
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latter cases fibres and textiles and iron and steel 
products played an especially important role in 
these gains. Purchases of most textiles from these 
areas increased, and in the case of iron and steel 
products gains in imports of machinery and vehicles 
were very large. Europe’s share in Canada’s imports 
of tin also increased in 1953; this latter change was 
paralleled by a decrease in imports from the 
Commonwealth. 


Because imports increased more than did exports 
the passive balance on trade with the United States 
increased in 1953, and the overall import balance 
with Latin America also increased in large part 
because of a smaller export balance on trade with 
Brazil and a larger import balance on trade with 
Venezuela. Export balances on trade with the 
United Kingdom, the Commonwealth and Europe were 
smaller than in 1952, and there was relatively little 
change in the trade balance with other countries. 
This reduction in the bilateral imbalance of trade 
was characteristic of the whole of 1953, and in the 
last quarter even the import balance on trade with 
the United States was reduced. 


The extent of this reduction in the bilateral 
imbalance of trade can be measured by comparing 
the sum of the export or import balances with all 
individual countries with total trade. In 1953 the 


sum of these balances was $1,779 million, 20.8% 
of total trade with all countries. In 1952 their sum 
was $2,014 million, 24.0% of the trade total of that 
year. While the reduction in the bilateral imbalance 
of trade was considerable, it remained much more 
pronounced than in 1950, when the sum of these 
balances was only $691 million, 10.9% of total 
trade in that year. 


While the terms of trade ratio for Canadian trade 
with all countries declined moderately in 1953, this 
movement cannot be applied to trade with individual 
countries and areas, The ratio of export prices to 
import prices declined somewhat more sharply in 
the case of trade with the United States, and pos- 
sibly also of trade with Europe. This tended to 
stimulate the growth in the trade balance with the 
United States, and to aid in the reduction of that 
with Europe. The terms of trade ratio with Latin 
America appears to have been higher than in 1952, 
and the ratio for trade with the Commonwealth was 
perhaps 12% higher than in 1952. The volume of 
imports from the Commonwealth, like that of imports 
from other areas, actually increased in 1953, but 
further declines in the prices of many Commonwealth 
goods reduced the value of imports from that area, 
and limited the reduction in the balance of trade 
with these countries. 


Government Policy and Foreign Trade 


Throughout the post-war period the Canadian 
government has worked for the reduction of existing 
barriers to international trade. Economic assistance 
was extended to overseas countries in the recon- 
struction period, and Canada has taken an active 
part in bilateral and multilateral negotiations on 
tariffs and trade practices. Canada is one of the 
few countries in the world today which has almost 
no significant barriers to imports other than tariffs, 
and the Canadian tariff has been considerably 
reduced since the war. 


Negotiations over the years have produced trade 
agreements with most of Canada’s important trading 
partners. At the end of 1953 Canada was exchanging 
most-favoured-nation or preferential tariff treatment 
with all but 23 of the 127 territories distinguished 
in Canadian trade statistics. Of these remaining 
countries only 9 had exports to or imports from 
Canada to the value of $500,000 or more in the 
year; these were Arabia, the eastern zone of 
Germany, Honduras, Libya, Japan, Korea, Portu- 
guese Africa, Thailand and the U.S.S.R. The trade 


TABLE 3. Foreign Trade and Population 


Pop oll at iorticccec cece oceesccsceaceccces ates etececaccesseess 


Current Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Exports Per Capita 
TMVYOLES ee CLIGADIt ae wecceeteomtacseteccerecary ee 
Total —Erade: Per Capitalecar--csccsocccrcsemnes 


Constant Dollar Comparisons: 

Domestic Exports Per Capita 
TMPOFES PP CTC A Pita eatersmsccsceser-cescece rere: 
Motalo trade: PeriGapitawearc.sccsccrcccasccas 


1937 1947 1950 1951 1952 


14, 781 


278. 56 
296. 52 
575. 08 


235.47 
271. 04 
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of these 23 countries with Canada accounted for 
3.4% of total exports in 1953, and 0.5% of imports. 
If Japan is excluded from the group (negotiations 
for a new trade agreement with Japan were under 
way at the end of 1953), the remaining 22 countries 
accounted for only 0.6% of exports and 0.2% of 
imports in the year- 


During 1953 Canada participated in the eighth 
session of the member countries of the General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. At this session 
it was decided to extend until July 1, 1955, the 
tariff concessions negotiated at previous G.A.T.T. 
meetings. Belgium, the Netherlands and the Union 
of South Africa announced important relaxations of 
controls on dollar imports at this meeting; these 
may be of particular importance to Canadian trade 
in 1954. 


International Trade and the Domestic Economy 


Canada is one of the world’s chief trading 
nations in spite of her relatively small population. 
Early statistics published by the International 
Monetary Fund!, and adjusted to approximately the 
same valuation basis for all countries, show that 
in 1953 Canada again ranked third among trading 
nations as to both exports and imports and ac- 
counted for some 6.3% of the trade of the non-Soviet 
world. The six leading world traders in 1953 were: 


Total Exports Imports 
U.S. $’000,000 


Country 


WnitediStatesiecmescc.-c.ccnccescees 


15,768* 11,836 
United Kine dom ascrsssceeeeeseees 7,524 9,366 
(GHITE YG Pa nee iene be aie ia A 4,616 4,842 
Federal Republic of Germany 4,389 3,771 
iH ill gVey lin | ese ion RE Oe 3,788 4,007 
Belgium and Luxembourg ....... PA Mes} 2,395 


*Including military aid. 


The value of world trade (excluding the trade of 
the iron curtain countries) declined by a further 2% 
in 1953 apparently because of a lower average price 
level than prevailed in 1952. The volume of world 
trade may actually have expanded moderately in the 
year. Of the six leading world traders three in- 
creased the value of their trade in 1953; these were 
the United States, Canada and Germany. The in- 
crease in United States trade was due chiefly to 
much heavier military aid exports than in previous 
peacetime years, while that in Canadian trade was 
entirely due to the rapid growth of imports. 
Germany’s trade was greater than that of France 
in 1953 for the first time in the post-war period. 


Canada’s per capita trade is normally much 
greater than that of most other leading world traders. 
In earlier post-war years Canada has ranked third 
or second in trade per capita, behind New Zealand 
and, in most years, Hong Kong. The trade of Hong 


Kong declined sharply after 1951 due to political. 


conditions in that part of the world, and in 1952 
Canada’s per capita trade was greater than that of 
the crown colony. New Zealand’s imports in 1953 


1. International Monetary Fund: J/nternational Finan- 
cial Statistics, Washington, U.S.A., monthly. Data quoted 
are from the May, 1954 issue, but are subject to revision. 


were almost 30% lower in value than in the pre- 
ceding year due to her stiffened import controls, 
and her exports were also moderately lower than in 
1952. As a result, Canada’s trade per capita in 
1953 seems to have exceeded that of New Zealand, 
and Canada appears to have ranked first in trade 
per capita for the first time in the post-war period. 


These facts indicate that not only is Canada a 
larger world trader than are most other countries,,. 
but this country also derives a larger per capita 
income from trade than do other countries. The 
importance of trade to the Canadian economy is 
emphasized by comparing it with gross national 
expenditure and national income. Of total spending 
on Canadian-produced goods and services in 1953 
some 22% was spent by other countries for the 
purchase from Canada of goods and services, and 
more than 75% of this amount was accounted for by 
commodity trade. Merchandise exports in 1953 
equalled about 22% of national income. 


The level of Canada’s per capita trade through- 
out the post-war period has been considerably 
greater than before the war, whether expressed in 
current or constant dollars. In 1953 the current 
dollar value of per capita trade was 3.5 times as 
great as in the relatively prosperous pre-war year 
1937, and its constant dollar value, or volume, was 
three-fifths greater than in the pre-war year. There 
has been a trend towards a larger volume of per 
capita trade throughout most of the post-war period, 
which is obscured in part because of the union of 
Newfoundland and Canada in 1949 which caused 
less increase in Canadian trade totals than in 
Canada’s population. 


In the post-war period the growth of Canadian 
trade has been generally comparable with that in 
gross national product or in industrial production, 
though less rapid in the recent post-war years than 
that in private investment. However there are some 
indications that the long-term rate of increase in 
foreign trade may be less than that in Canadian 
production. In the period 1926-29 exports of goods 
and services accounted for some 29% of gross 
national expenditure, in 1936-39 this proportion was 
about 28%, in 1950-53 about 23%. The growth in 
Canada’s population and in the domestic market 
seems slowly to be reducing the proportion of 
Canada’s resources devoted to direct production for 
the foreign market. 
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TABLE 4. Indexes of Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 
1948 = 100 


1937 1950 1951 1952 


Value Indexes: 


DOMESTICHEEX DOLLS Hesse eec ree reer eee cere ecu nesner cee 133.9 
TMP OTUS ieeee ces acevo cera rete cesta cee coenecn caresclateen eevee arene ane 166.2 
TOUS IE TT Ad Ctecrctecertert atte accor ee 148.9 
GrosspNationall Product ccccessecescteseeeseeetetteecesnoneseeeee 155.9p 
Private Investment in Plant, Equipment and Housing.... Lid. ep 
Cheques Cashed 170.3 
BankeDepositSee..ecccee rece tec eee 128.9 
Price Indexes: 
DOMESUICEESXPOPtS porscecosse tere tere eee ee een 118.3 
AIT) Yo) dealin eed corer ha ein Reranch a is Hel Mian 109.4 
Wholesale! PriceSiitcncseccestticc ctcccccee tie eens eee 114.1 
CONSUMErS APLICGS Pix. csc:. scatters cescaceccesserseet meeteeseree ee 119.1 
Volume Indexes: 
DOmMeStIC- EX PONts sececorsercee ee or rene ree eee cecceceretncenes 11332 
TMDOTt Se i eres tee ree eee asuah cet ooth cestooeei a rae eoueet 1510 
TVOtal Trad ein eee tec eee cscs eee aes LS Tz 
Gros spNationaSProductinccsssetersssese eee tee tee eee 128.4p 
Industrial) Productioness-ecrssccst reese renee 126.6p 
PersonsiwithyJODSetessccstrree ere cree 106.9 
Railway Revenue Freight Ton Miles ...................00. .0 


p. preliminary. 


CHAPTER I 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom re- 
mained Canada’s leading trading partners in 1953 
by a wide margin. The former country increased her 
share of Canadian exports to 59%, a proportion ex- 
ceeded only in 1950, and supplied more than 73% 
of imports. The latter took 16% of Canada’s exports, 
and supplied more than 10% of imports. Together 
these two countries accounted for 79.5% of Canada’s 
trade in 1953, an increase from 76.7% in 1952. 


Trade with all other countries formed a smaller 
proportion of the total in 1953 than in any post-war 
year except 1950. Better grain crops in many im- 
porting countries in 1952 and 1953, together with 
larger supplies in other exporting countries, reduced 
the requirements of many importers for Canadian 
grains, although greater shipments to the United 
Kingdom and Japan kept total exports of Canadian 
grains at a high level. Most forest products and 
base metals were also in plentiful supply in 1953, 
and again there was some turning from Canadian to 
other traditional suppliers on the part of overseas 
countries. Both dollar-saving controls and compe- 
tition restricted opportunities for Canadian exporters 
more than in other recent years. And many of 
Canada’s principal imports from overseas countries 
were still available at relatively low prices, which 
limited the value of purchases of these goods. 


These and other influences were reflected in a 
drop from ten to six in the number of countries other 
than the United States and the United Kingdom 
accounting for more than 1% of Canada’s exports or 
imports. As in 1952 only Venezuela also provided 
more than 1% of imports; her share in 1953 imports 
was 3.6%, a slight increase over the 1952 proportion 
of 3.4%. Five other countries absorbed more than 
1% of total exports, their shares ranging from 
Japan’s 2.9% to the Netherlands’ 1.1%. The number 
of countries accounting for such a share of exports 
increased from 1950 to 1952, but in 1953 this trend 
was reversed. 


The index of market concentration of Canadian 
trade showed a sharp increase in 1953 chiefly 
because of the greater share of exports sent to the 
United States and of the smaller number of countries 
accounting for a moderately large share of exports. 
There was no significant change in the market 
concentration of imports, but this remained much 
more pronounced than is characteristic of exports. 
The indexes for the United States, influenced by 
many of the same factors as affected Canadian 
trade, show a similar movement to those repre- 
senting Canadian trade. The indexes for the United 
Kingdom showed no _ significant change, that 
country’s trade remaining much more diversified as 
to markets than that of either the United States 
or Canada. 


TABLE 5. Index of Market Concentration of Trade! 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Concentration of Domestic Exports: 


1. The index measures the extentto whichacountry’s trade is concentrated on particular markets, rather than widely 
distributed among many markets. See Ch.V, p. 43.Comparison between the series for Canada, the United States and the 
United Kingdom is affected by the varying number of ‘“‘countries’’ with which each records trade, but the resulting distor- 


tion is probably not serious. 
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Although Canada remained the third ranking 
world trader in 1953, and accounted for more than 
6% of the non-communist world’s exports and im- 
ports, nevertheless trade with Canada is not a 
major part of the trade of most other countries. 
Canada’s share in the trade of the United States 
is much larger than in that of most other countries; 
in 1953 Canada provided almost 23% of United 
States imports and received more than 20% of United 
States exports (almost 26% of United States exports 
excluding ‘‘special category’’ strategic exports). 
United States exports to Canada were more than 


four times as great as those to that country’s second 
ranking export market, United States imports from 
Canada more than three times those taken from the 
second ranking supplier. Canada’s share in the 
trade of the United Kingdom was also substantial; 
in 1953 some 6% of that country’s exports were sent 
to Canada, and more than 9% of her imports came 
from Canada. But in the case of most other countries 
these proportions are much lower, and as is true of 
their share in Canadian trade so Canada’s share 
in their trade frequently is less than 1% of the total. 


TABLE 6. Canada’s Rank in Trade of the United States and the United Kingdom 
Note: Countries ranked horizontally according to importance in 1953 


United States Trade (U.S. Statistics!, Values in U.S. $’000,000) 


Exports (including re-exports ): 


DQ letcrsconasescettesceeesceeeecsmncrerssccccekersenereesess 13, 462.5 
1952 eo tosecceccsssvaneseuacectsocsuerstdvasabessurstereaees? 12, 587.8 
G5 ieccrentecenstacacetecrssecccecscsenstecrssecestersser sts 11, 632. 2 


Total 


Genera] Imports: 


10, 967.3 
10, 717.5 
10, 873.7 


20 ee ce cesses scscosesec cco sesesee ee esesseecesesseccescese 


Exports (including re-exports ): 


A ee acer es pees arp aeet esas enarend Capers paraucae seat 2, 106. 7 
1 BA ES Parse se hen Epa ines are A aes 2, 725. 8 
LQ 5S Pacecccceccesssserececsncteesteccaccescsecstacecuceremets 2, 687. 4 


General Imports: 
3. 903.8 
3, 479.0 
3, 344.9 


Pee rr reir iri rr rrer rr iry 


2, 587.5 
2,795.9 
2,995. 1 


Canada 
PA PATS 8! 


2, 386. 5 
2, 461.3 


539.8 
515.9 
426.6 


: United ; 
Brazil Kingdom Colombia |Venezuela Cuba 


417.8 
439.8 


111.2 
115.7 


153. 1 140.1 
180.7 132. 4 


172.1 161.0 


; United 


Kuwait 4 


Zealand 


114.7 
118.1 


1, U.S. Dept. of Commerce: Foreign Commerce Weekly,March 29, 1954, and Quarterly Summary of Foreign Commerce 


of the United States, January-December, 1952. 


2. Excluding ‘‘special category’’ exports for which country detail is not published. 
3. U.K. Board of Trade: Trade and Navigation Accounts, December, 1953. 0 
4. A small oil-producing countrv in the Arabian peninsula not separately distinguished in Canadianstatistics or 


in U.K. statistics prior to 1952. 
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Trade with the United States 


The total trade of the United States increased 
in 1953. The value of that country’s imports (in 
United States dollars) gained little more than 1%, 
but their volume was 6% greater than in 1952, import 
prices averaging some 4% below the 1952 level. 
Total exports were almost 4% higher in value (in 
United States dollars), but this increase was due 
entirely to sharply higher shipments under the 
mutual security program. Excluding these shipments, 
the value of United States exports was reduced by 
more than 7% in the year, and their volume showed 
a corresponding decline. The commercial export 
balance on United States foreign trade was only 
about 55% of that recorded in 1952, and less than 
46% of that registered in 1951. 


Canada’s trade with the United States showed a 
Sharper increase than did United States trade with 
all countries. Exports to the United States increased 
almost 5% in Canadian dollar value to reach $2,463 
million, and were up some 8% in volume, as the 
average prices received for these exports showed 
about the same decline as did those of Canadian 
exports to all countries. Imports from the United 
States, at $3,221 million, were 8% greater in value 
than in 1952, and the quantity of these imports 
showed almost as great an increase as their value. 
The increased exchange value of the United States 
dollar during 1953 seems to have been a principal 
factor tending to raise slightly the average prices 
of United States shipments to Canada. 


The import balance on trade with the United 
States increased to $758 million in 1953, and was 
especially heavy in the first half-year. This balance 
has been exceeded only by that of 1947, which 
reached $918 million. But while in the earlier period 


the balance amounted to 30% of total trade between 
the two countries, in 1953 the proportion of the 
year’s much larger trade total was only 13%. In 
addition, in the earlier period there was no heavy 
net inflow of investment and other private capital 
from the United States such as occurred in 1953, 
but instead large outflows on capital account both 
to the United States and to overseas countries. 
Thus, while the heavy balance of 1947 contributed 
to a sharp reduction in Canadian foreign exchange 
reserves and to the adoption of emergency exchange 
conservation controls, that of 1953 was accompanied 
by little change either in the high exchange value 
of the Canadian dollar or in Canadian holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange. 


During the year there was a noticeable change 
in the level of trade with the United States. Imports 
reached their peak in the second quarter, and fell 
off in both the third and fourth quarters. Exports 
also reached a peak in the second quarter, declined 
moderately in the third, and failed to show their 
usual seasonal increase in the fourth quarter. The 
levelling down of exports seems to have resulted 
chiefly from the lower levels of income and business 
activity in the United States in the latter half of 
1953. The decline in imports from their high second 
quarter level was related to the levelling off of 
inventories, industrial production and consumers’ 
expenditures in Canada in the second half-year. 
Markets for some imported goods may also have 
been temporarily saturated during the preceding 
year. However, in both countries defence production 
and consumption requirements were high during 
1953, and provided the basis for a level of trade 
which remained high by the standards of earlier 
years. 


TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Quarters 


Domestic Exports .................- 541. 8 571.5 
Trem lx ports iyeois. ..cetuaee 9.8 9.0 
AMP OLts We. ko seeee eh ee 694.0 763.8 
BUC) GALLE BOs Rocties stavetsaeecctas cones 1,245.7 1,344.2 
rade balance west. ee - 142.3 - 183.4 


556. 3 


714.5 
1, 282. 7 
- 146.3 


$’000 ,000 
637. 3 564. 3 624. 1 612.0 618. 5 
11.4 10.6 10.5 12.0 11.0 
804. 6 763. 1 909. 4 799. 3 749. 5 
1,453.4] 1,338.0 1,544.0 1,423.3 1,379.0 
SR ooO Neca liGnk = 2iaed = 1 1de so = LA.) 


Domestic Experts to the United States! 


There was no major change in the structure of 
exports to the United States in 1953. Seven of the 
nine main commodity groups shared in the increase 
in sales to that market. Exports of agricultural and 
vegetable products, which formed an unusually large 
Proportion of the total in the two preceding years, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 


showed some decline because of more ample 
supplies of feed grains and other fodders in that 
country, which reduced the need for imports from 
Canada. Exports of textile products also continued 
to decline. The sharpest increase occurred in ex- 
ports of non-ferrous metals and resulted from the 
diversion of a large part of exports of aluminum, 
copper and zinc from overseas markets to the United 
States. 
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Wood products remained by far the most important 
group of commodities in exports to the United 
States, and accounted for 45% of the 1953 total. 
Newsprint paper accounted for more than half of 
these exports of wood products, sales of this com- 
modity increasing to $564 million chiefly under the 
influence of slightly higher average prices than 
prevailed in 1952. The United States took 91% of 
Canada’s exports of newsprint paper during the 
year, and Canada supplied 80% of United States 
newsprint requirements. Both proportions were about 
1% greater than in the preceding year. The increase 
in newsprint exports was in response to a further 
growth in advertising lineage in United States 
newspapers and to an increase in the average size 
of daily and Sunday newspapers. In spite of the 
increase in newsprint exports, United States pub- 
lishers’ stocks of newsprint were reduced during 
the year. 


Planks and boards and wood pulp ranked second 
and third among commodities exported to the United 
States in 1953. The construction industry was active 
in the United States, housing starts showing a 
marked gain over 1952 in the first six months, al- 
though they declined later in the year. The number 
of board feet of lumber exported to the United States 
increased by 9%, and the average quality of this 
lumber also seems to have been higher than in 1952. 
The value of pulp exports to the United States was 
reduced by lower average prices; the quantity of 
these exports showed @ small gain. Pulpwood ex- 
ports to the United States declined by more than 
one-quarter, and shipments of shingles showed a 
small decline in volume, although higher prices 
raised their value. One of the sharpest changes in 
this group was the increase in exports of hardwood 
veneers, which gained almost one-third in quantity 
and more than 40% in value. For the group as a 
Whole the declines in wood pulp and pulpwood 
largely offset increases in the other major items, 
and the value of exports in the group rose only 1%. 


The non-ferrous metals group ranked second in 
exports to the United States in 1953. Average prices 
of these exports declined by more than 5%, and 
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their quantity increased by between 20% and 25% 
in the year. The United States took a sharply higher 
proportion of Canada’s exports of aluminum, copper 
and zinc than in 1952. The increase in aluminum 
exported represented in part the agreed diversion 
to the United States of aluminum contracted for by 
the United Kingdom, and in part the purchase by 
American firms of the 1953 increase in Canadian 
aluminum output. In the cases of copper and zinc 
overseas markets were less ready to bid for Ca- 
nadian supplies than in 1952, and a greater pro- 
portion of production was diverted to the United 
States. Exports of zinc increased by about one- 
quarter in quantity under the stimulus of higher 
Canadian production and the lack of alternative 
markets, but in the latter part of the year both 
Canadian production and exports to the United 
States fell off because of the relatively unprofitable 
price at which the metal had to be sold. Lead was 
the only major non-ferrous metal of which exports 
to the United States were cut sharply in volume; 
better market conditions overseas caused the 
diversion of a considerable part of Canada’s lead 
exports to the United Kingdom and Europe. 


There was some recovery in exports of animals 
and animal products to the United States in 1953, 
but these remained well below the level prevailing 
from 1948 to 1951. When the United States removed 
its embargo against Canadian livestock and fresh 
meats early in March, Canadian cattle were priced 
at about the level prevailing in major United States 
markets, and this situation continued throughout the 
rest of 1953. With no difference in price levels no 
substantial movement of beef cattle and beef 
developed between the two countries—for the year 
exports of these commodities to the United States 
totalled little more than $10 million. However ex- 
ports of pure-bred and dairy cattle recovered to half 
their 1951 value, and there were also substantial 
exports of canned meats and fresh pork. The chief 
exports in the animal products group were again 
fresh and frozen fish and molluscs and crustaceans, 
which have remained relatively constant at a high 
level for the past three years while shipments of 
livestock and meats have fluctuated violently. 


TABLE 8. Composition of Trade with the United States, by Main Groups! 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Group 
1950 | 1951 1953 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
% % % % % % % % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 8.8 é 2 
Animals and Animal Products: ees. aes ae 1255 time ee fee te be Ge . oe 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.6 7.1 7.8 6.6 6.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper Oia. 49:5. 6 46.05 anal 4.3 4.5 4.1 4.6 
Iron and its Products... 6.7 7.4 15 1-61 © Sec 1wlls40. 8 deed aed ed 
Non-Frrous Metals and Products ................. 13-2) 12548 “a52 gig |e ganas g. gta ga enna 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............. i oe eee ye mone Ea 
Chemicals ami Allied Products .............. 2: D/P 92.55 S29 3.5| 0 6.3 5, Oa een 
Miscellaneous Commodities 0 1.0 1.3 2.8 3.3 6. 4 8. Ti Tae eos 


1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables IX and X. 
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In the other groups the general trend of exports 
was upward, although a few declines occurred. 
Chief among these were a sharp drop in exports of 
farm implements, which resulted from declining 
agricultural prices and farm incomes in the United 
States. Exports of asbestos showed a moderate 
decline in value in spite of prices averaging slightly 
higher than in 1952. Sales of ferro-alloys were 


affected by a reduced demand for specialty steels. 
Most other products showed moderate to large in- 
creases. Among the largest were those in military 
guns and in ammunition, chiefly representing de- 
liveries on defence contracts placed in Canada by 
United States authorities. A considerable proportion 
of the increase in exports of electrical apparatus 
also represented equipment for military use. 


Imports from the United States! 


There was relatively little change in the struc- 
ture of imports from the United States in 1953. 
Imports in six of the nine main groups increased in 
both value and volume, and the lower totals of 
imports of agricultural and vegetable products and 
of fibres, textiles and products were due solely to 
the fact that prices of these imports averaged 
respectively some 4% and 10% lower than in 1952. 
The only group in which imports declined in volume 
was the non-metallic minerals group. Imports in this 
group are chiefly fuels, and Canada’s reliance on 
imported fuels has been steadily lessening since 
the discovery of large new oilfields in western 
Canada in 1947. 


Iron and steel products remained the most im- 
portant group in imports in 1953, and investment 
goods continued to account for a major portion of 
these imports. Non-farm and farm machinery, in- 
cluding tractors, remained the most important 
categories of producers’ equipment imported, and 
these imports showed moderate increases of 6% to 
8% in value due chiefly to increases in their volume. 
Much sharper increases affected tools and railway 
cars, but these form a much smaller proportion of 
total imports than do the other items of producers’ 
equipment. Imports of some producers’ materials 
declined. Those of rolling mill products were off 
6% to 8% in volume in spite of a sharp increase in 
the share of these imports drawn from the United 
States, and those of iron ore fell some 3% in volume 
and were lower in grade than in the previous year. 
The higher value of iron ore imports was due to an 
advance of about 10% in the price of this ore in the 
spring—this was the only important commodity in 
the group affected by a substantial price increase. 
Imports of aircraft engines were also lower than in 
1952 because of the replacement of imported by 
Canadian-made engines in some military aircraft 
produced in this country. 


Among the largest increases in imports in the 
iron and steel group were those shown by automobile 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table X. 


parts, automobiles, and cooking and heating ap- 
paratus. These imports reflect chiefly heavy pur- 
chases by Canadian consumers of new and improved 
durable goods. Personal income and savings in 
Canada have been at record levels for some years, 
and Canadians have tended to increase the pro- 
portion of their incomes spent on goods’ of this 
type. Refrigerators, books and newspapers are 
other imports which have increased in response to 
the improving Canadian standard of living, and 
Canadians have also tended to increase their ex- 
penditures on foreign travel and to bring in in- 
creased quantities of goods under the special tourist 
customs exemption. 


Imports of defence goods from the United States 
also showed substantial advances in 1953. The 
greatest increase in this category was in imports 
of electronic equipment, which more than doubled 
their already high 1952 level and accounted for 
more than half of the gain in the value of imports 
of electrical apparatus’ and in the non-ferrous 
metals group. Non-defence electrical apparatus 
imports also increased substantially, but their rate 
of increase averaged only about 15% to 20%. Imports 
of aircraft parts, also chiefly for defence purposes, 
showed a substantial gain. 


Fibres and textiles were most affected by the 
moderate decline of imports in the latter part of 
1953. These imports were particularly heavy in the 
first half-year, when their volume was considerably 
greater than in any other recent six-months period. 
But after midsummer they fell off, the drop affecting 
raw cotton and cotton fabrics being especially 
sharp. In the second half-year they were substan- 
tially lower in volume than in the corresponding 
period of 1952, and were probably lower than in the 
first half of that year as well. The decline in 
imports of textiles from the United States in this 
period was considerably sharper than that affecting 
imports from either the United Kingdom or European 
countries, and the share of these imports drawn 
from the United States dropped from 53% in the first 
six months to 47% in the latter half-year. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


The export and import trade of the United 
Kingdom with all other countries was lower in 
sterling value in 1953 than in 1952. This decline 
was due solely to lower average export and import 
prices. The United Kingdom’s imports dropped 4% 
in sterling value but increased by 9% in volume, 


import prices in terms of sterling averuging 12% 
below their 1952 level. Exports were reduced by 
slightly more than 1% in sterling value, a price 
decline of more than 3% outweighing a 2% increase 
in the quantity of goods shipped to other countries. 
The average price movements affecting the trade 
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of the United Kingdom in 1952 and 1953 differed 
from those affecting the trade of Canada and the 
United States. Canadian and United States import 
prices dropped substantially in 1952, and only 
slightly in 1953, but those of the United Kingdom 
showed little decline in 1952 and a sharp drop in 
1953. Canadian and United States export prices 
declined in both 1952 and 1953, but those of the 
United Kingdom increased in 1952 and fell back to 
their 1951 level in 1953. 


The United Kingdom’s trade balance with all 
countries improved further in 1953, and the deficit 
with the dollar area was reduced by one-third. The 
greater part of this change was due to a reduction 
in imports from dollar countries, in part reflecting 
the effects of trade restrictions tightened early in 
1952 but not fully effective until the latter half of 
that year. Exports to dollar countries also contrib- 
uted to the deficit reduction by rising in sterling 
value in 1953. 


Canadian statistics show changes in trade with 
the United Kingdom which correspond with this 
picture of trade between the United Kingdom and the 
dollar area. Exports to that country totalled $669 


million in 1953, 11% below the value registered in 
1952. The prices of exports to the United Kingdom 
seem to have averaged some 3% lower than in 1952, 
and the volume of these shipments declined about 
8%. Imports from the United Kingdom increased by 
26% to reach a record value of $453 million. As the 
prices of these imports showed little average change 
from those prevailing in 1952 the whole of this 
gain was due to the larger volume of goods received 
in the year. Canada’s export balance on this trade, 
$215 million, was only 55% of that recorded in 1952. 


Trade with the United Kingdom did not show the 
same changes during 1953 as did that with the 
United States. The reduction in exports was con- 
centrated in the first half-year, those of the second 
half-year being slightly greater than in 1952. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom were greater in each 
quarter than in the corresponding quarters of 1952; 
the contraction which characterized imports from the 
United States in the third and fourth quarters was 
hardly noticeable. And in the second half of 1953 
the United Kingdom accounted for a higher pro- 
portion of Canada’s imports than in any half-year 
Since 1950. 


TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Quarters 


Domestic Exports 4: ccc Seeseeearessescscctee 156. 4 244.5 
Res EX pOresimeceereccecs cones mere cec ae eeereetne reece 1.0 12 
TM POPES cceccs-cnsnerennccersetieescctetccce reste entiaceh 68. 2 93.2 
BY O Gale LEO OG eececiseeceeescureet a tentererentreaetere 2adeul 338. 9 


+ 89.2 + 152.6 


Caee Cecces Coecccce cele sevecssaseecoosess 


$’000,000 
185.6 159. 3 123.9 190. 3 192.5 158. 5 
1.6 1.4 0.7 0.8 1.0 1.1 
98.0 100. 4 95.3 124.3 119.8 114.0 
285. 2 261.0 219.9 315. 4 313. 3 273. 6 
+89.2 +60.3] +29.4 +66.8 +73.7 + 45.6 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


The composition of domestic exports to the 
United Kingdom was considerably different in 1953 
than in 1951 and 1952. Agricultural and vegetable 
products —chiefly wheat and wheat flour —accounted 
for 46% of the 1953 total as opposed to 34% and 
37% in 1952 and 1951 respectively. Wood products 
accounted for only 17% of the 1953 total as opposed 
to 22% in 1952, and animals and animal products for 
3% instead of 5%. Of the forty leading commodities 
included in these exports 28 showed a value change 
exceeding 25%, and most of these changes were 
due primarily to fluctuations in export volume rather 
than average price. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part IJ, especially 
Table XI. 


The value of wheat exported to the United 
Kingdom increased by 9% in 1953, but there was 
little gain in the quantity of wheat shipped, and 
the quantity of flour exported declined by 20%. 
Better crops in Australia and some other exporting 
countries enabled the United Kingdom to obtain a 
more normal proportion of her wheat requirements 
from other sources than in 1952 and 1951. Exports 
of barley increased from less than $3 million to 
$33 million, as United Kingdom imports of this grain 
from other suppliers were sharply reduced in 1953, 
and there were also sizable shipments of beans, 
Indian corn and oats, which have not been important 
in exports to the United Kingdom since the im- 
mediate post-war period. Tobacco exports fell to 
their 1951 level, and shipments of flax seed were 
only half their 1952 value, although their quantity 
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declined less than 20%. This latter reduction was 
offset by much greater shipments of linseed oil. 
For the group as a whole the value of exports 
increased by 19%, and most of this increase was 
due to larger shipments of commodities other than 
wheat and flour, although these two remained the 
largest single commodities in the group. 


Non-ferrous metals and products were again 
second in importance in exports to the United 
Kingdom, although their value fell 19% in the year 
and their quantity was perhaps 15% lower than in 
1952. The largest decline was in exports of zinc, 
which were little more than half as great in volume 
as in 1952 and which also suffered a price decline 
of more than two-fifths, sharper than any other of 
these leading commodities. The average price of 
lead exported to the United Kingdom fell almost as 
far as that of zinc, but the quantity of lead exported 
almost doubled, and the value of these exports 
showed a moderate increase. Exports of copper 
were also substantially greater in quantity than in 
1952, and those of nickel showed a moderate gain. 
Aluminum shipments were reduced by the agreed 
diversion to the United States of much metal for 
which the United Kingdom had contracted. 


Exports of wood and paper to the United Kingdom 
declined by 33% in value and some 30% in quantity. 
The largest reduction was in shipments of planks 
and boards; the number of board feet exported de- 
clined by 30%, and the average grade of this lumber 
was also poorer than in 1952. Another sharp cut 
was in exports of pit props, which fell from $13.5 
million to only $3.5 million. In both these cases 
the bulk of the United Kingdom’s requirements in 
1953 was procured from Baltic sources. The value 
of exports of wood pulp was reduced solely by lower 


average prices than prevailed in 1952, and ship- 
ments of newsprint paper and railway ties increased 
in quantity quite substantially. Most of the decline 
in exports of wood products occurred in the first 
half-year, and there was some recovery in the latter 
months of 1953. 


The decline in exports of animal products to the 
United Kingdom resulted from the completion of 
beef shipments to that country under the inter- 
governmental arrangement made after the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Canada. Exports of 
other products in this category were greater than 
in 1952, with especially large increases in ship- 
ments of canned salmon and cheese, although 
neither of these commodities recovered to its 1951 
level. Relatively high Canadian prices have pre- 
vented regular commercial shipments of most animal 
products to the United Kingdom in recent years. 


Most other principal exports were lower than in 
1952. An exception was scrap iron and steel; low 
Canadian prices caused dealers to ship a consider- 
able quantity of scrap to the United Kingdom in 
search of better returns. Exports of aircraft parts 
also increased substantially, as did those of non- 
commercial items, especially settlers’ effects. 
Canada also provided a number of aircraft to the 
United Kingdom; these were financed under the 
Defence Appropriation Act and therefore do not 
appear in Canadian statistics. They were included 
in United Kingdom statistics of imports of aircraft 
from Canada and valued at some £35 million, and 
this factor was chiefly responsible for the much 
smaller drop in United Kingdom statistics of imports 
from Canada (Table 6) than in Canadian statistics 
of exports to the United Kingdom. 


TABLE 10. Composition of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Main Groups! 


Group 


% 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 48.7 
Animalsrand: Animal Products tees ccqceeeces-ovecce-venese t= 11.4 
Bibres Lextiles and Products «2.20: .cccssccscseseesesceree- 0.2 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ................00.-ses0+ 8.7 
TFOMSANG LUSsPrO GUCKS sore cecece cect access <x sane -nx<-conc-seretsouse AN 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................2+-+- 25. 0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..................0- 2.0 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...002...........eseseeeeeee tle 8: 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................----00.:-s-0---+- 0.6 


Domestic Exports 
1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 
% N (a) % lo 


Imports 


% Te ? qe 


-7 34. 4 45.9 6.9 D- 1 6-6 5. 8 
4.7 4.8 2-8 2.4 3.0 2.8 3.0 
0.2 0.1 0.2 Palo 33. 0 24. 0 25. 0 

4 22.1 16.6 0.9 1.0 1.2 isa 
35 il 5. 1 4.1 36. 8 30. 1 34. 1 35.6 

-8 29.9 27. 1 9.5 10. 1 12.0 11.5 
2.1 1.9 1.3 7.5 7.8 7.6 6.7 
1.6 1.3 1.3 3.5 3.9 3.4 4.1 
0.4 0.4 0.7 4.6 6. 0 8.3 tow 


1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables XI and XIL 
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Imports from the United Kingdom! 


The structure of imports from the United Kingdom 
showed relatively little change in 1953. Each of 
the nine main groups reflected the increase in 
Canadian purchases of British goods, and of the 
forty leading commodities included in these imports 
only seven failed to surpass their 1952 value, and 
twenty-one showed increases of more than 25%. The 
United Kingdom’s share in Canada’s imports also 
increased steadily throughout the year, although 
remaining below the level prevailing from 1948 
to 1950. 


Iron and steel products again held first place 
in imports from the United Kingdom. Machinery led 
the increase in imports in this group; purchases of 
British machinery rose from $34 million to $47 
million, and that country’s proportion of Canada’s 
machinery imports from 9.3% to 11.6%. Most of the 
gain in these imports came in the second half-year. 
Imports of British passenger automobiles also in- 
creased sharply, but this increase seems to have 
swelled dealers’ stocks in Canada. There was 
apparently no increase in retail sales of new British 
cars in Canada in 1953. Imports of aircraft engines 
almost doubled, and those of rolling mill products 
gained moderately in the face of a decline in total 
Canadian imports of this commodity. Imports of 
several other iron and steel manufactures also 
moved upward. As there seems to have been no 
significant increase in the average prices of these 
imports the value gains were matched by closely 
comparable volume gains. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XII. 


Imports of fibres and textiles increased in value 
at about the same rate as those of iron and steel 
products, but as prices in this group averaged 
somewhat below their 1952 ievel the increase in 
volume was even sharper. The largest value in- 
creases were shown by wool products where the 
effects of increased import volume were magnified 
by some recovery of prices from their low 1952 
level. But most other important textile products 
also showed substantial increases in value and 
even greater increases in volume. The United 
Kingdom’s share in Canada’s imports of fibres and 
textiles rose from 24% in 1952 to more than 29% in 
1953. The growth in these imports was most rapid 
in the first half-year; in the second half there was 
some recession from this high level although much 
less than that shown by imports of fibres and tex- 
tiles from all countries. 


Purchases of other British goods also moved 
strongly upwards, and were generally higher in the 
second half-year than in the first. Those of electri- 
cal apparatus —chiefly heavy goods such as gener- 
ators, transformers and electric motors —increased 
by one-quarter in value. Imports of both British 
aircraft and aircraft parts showed even sharper 
gains. And the United Kingdom’s share in Canada’s 
imports of chemicals also showed a substantial 
increase. In the past five years products of the 
iron and steel, engineering and chemical industries 
have become increasingly important in imports from 
the United Kingdom, and have accounted for a 
major part of the gain in imports from the United 
Kingdom in this period. It is in these fields, rather 
than in such traditional items as textiles, coal, 
cutlery and pottery, that the Canadian market for 
imported goods is growing most rapidly. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries! 


The six other countries which individually ac- 
counted for 1% or more of Canada’s exports or 
imports are listed in Table 11, and the remainder 
of this chapter will recount briefly the principal 
changes in trade with these countries in 1953. A 
detailed discussion of trade with other countries is 
not possible here, but Table XIX gives the leading 
commodities exported to and imported from the 
thirty countries ranking highest in Canada’s trade 
in 1953. Complete commodity detail of trade with 
the 127 countries distinguished in Canada’s trade 
Statistics can be obtained from the quarterly reports 
referred to in Chapter V. 


Because changes in Canadian trade with many 
countries were especially large in 1953, it may be 
well to note some principal factors in these changes 
before proceeding with the more detailed discussion. 
Besides Belgium, which is discussed below, Ca- 
nadian exports to Brazil, India, Italy, France and 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XIX. 


Cuba showed especially large declines. Brazil was 
forced to restrict her imports severely late in 1952 
because of a Serious deterioration in her exchange 
reserves which resulted from very heavy imports 
for economic development and for a rising level of 
consumption. These restrictions continued in 1953, 
but in the autumn were modified by the adoption of 
an auction system of rationing foreign exchange 
which had the effect of raising steeply the prices 
which Brazilians had to pay for most foreign goods. 
Grain crops in India, Italy and France increased 
substantially in 1953, and most of the reduction 
in shipments to these countries was due to this 
factor. Cuba suffered from an economic recession 
in 1953 related to the low world price and weak 
demand for sugar and molasses, and most exports 
to that market suffered from these conditions. 


The extraordinary increase in exports to Pakistan 
resulted from a severe shortage of food in that 
country. Large shipments of wheat, financed in part 
under the Colombo plan, formed the bulk of these 
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TABLE 11. Trade of Canada with Six Leading Countries, by Quarters 


Venezuela: 

PL OUR TETEX DONUS ctactersterencteceseenccct acces ceeeee 8.0 11.4 

TMPOTCS Woes ctereeeorecccoccecoostuorcene tocascsesceee 29.8 30.4 

HMrAadeeBalance yt) &...cseccestowoetes cake = Died - 19.0 
Japan: 

PU OCA BIEX POTLS steresostetee crc rcceate me rereeccese 18.6 2258 

AIT DORUSpcceecs-arccee ere reece ene eee. coneaeaee 203 Beto 
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Germany, Federal Republic: 
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Belgium and Luxembourg: 

UT OA TELX DOLES peeties eecece cet etecs ecrsecceenoeaee Des 19.6 
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ETA CCR AL ANC CMe serene cs aececereesees + 13.1 + 9.8 
Netherlands: 

BO URIPEGX DOLLS seresenccccccen cect cecesietiorensse 5.6 Yieeil 

NUT DON US pee ccteercce cece tesuemetccn os ceecncnee consents P's 4.1 

TradevBalance ye iecsie ke iecbeccceueeeeeces +a Set leeet OAS 30 
Union of South Africa: 

SIO GE DEEGX DOL USterstercetecterecccnccecssttemereeasece 15.4 15.4 

MT PORGS teeeceeetees oc tecete etre eet acct 0.9 1.0 

Trader Balancer..8. oe sth cto + 14.5 + 14.4 


exports. Deliveries of ships to Colombia accounted 
for the increase in exports to that market. Two 
substantial reductions in Canadian imports also 
deserve special mention: purchases from Mexico 
were cut sharply because of limited Mexican cotton 
supplies and an unfavourable relation between 
Mexican and United States cotton prices, and 
smaller imports of sugar together with lower sugar 
prices caused the decline in Cuban sales to Canada. 


VENEZUELA again ranked third in Canada’s 
total trade in 1953. Exports to that country totalled 
$36.6 million, only 2% above their value in 1952, 
but imports increased by 14% to reach $155.1 
million. The range of Canadian imports from 
Venezuela remained narrow: crude petroleum alone 
accounted for 93% of the total, and fuel oils and 
coffee for most of the remaining 7%. Each of these 
imports increased in value and in volume over the 
level of 1952. 


Exports to Venezuela cover a wide range of 
goods; foods, industrial materials and manufactures 
are all important. Venezuela’s huge oil production 
has kept the country’s currency hard throughout 
the post-war period, and as a result exporters to 
the Venezuelan market face stiff competition. Most 
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of Canada’s principal exports to Venezuela were 
lower in 1953 than in 1952. The increase in the 
total was due chiefly to two sales of ships to 
Venezuela together valued at $5.8 million. Exports 
of wheat flour increased, but those of other food- 
stuffs fell off, and a large increase in the value 
of passenger automobiles shipped to Venezuela 
was more than offset by an even larger decline in 
exports of trucks. Exports of machinery and of 
aluminum and copper manufactures were also re- 
duced by growing foreign competition. 


JAPAN rose to fourth place in Canada’s trade 
in 1953. Exports to Japan far outweighted imports 
from that country. They totalled $118.7 million, 
while imports reached only $13.6 million, a smaller 
value than the increase in exports to Japan from 
1952 to 1953. Foodstuffs and industrial materials 
formed the bulk of these exports, with wheat alone 
accounting for more than 44% of the total. Japan 
ranked second only to the United Kingdom as a 
market for Canadian wheat in 1953. Exports of both 
wheat and wheat flour were greater than in 1952, 
but these increases were more than offset by a 
sharp reduction in exports of barley. The net in- 
crease in exports to Japan was in sales of indus- 
trial materials, with copper, scrap iron, wood pulp 
and iron ore showing the largest gains. 
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Imports from Japan showed less change from 
1952 to 1953 than in most earlier post-war years. 
Purchases of steel rolling mill products were only 
a fifth as great as in 1952, but most other principal 
imports from Japan increased, with especially large 
gains in wearing apparel and toys, each of which 
passed the million dollar mark in the year. Other 
imports were varied, including fruit, fish, and a 
wide variety of manufactures, but in no cases did 
imports from Japan supply a substantial fraction 
of the Canadian market. 


THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
again ranked fifth in Canada’s trade in 1953. Ex- 
ports to that country were 11% below their 1952 
level, reaching only $84.5 million, while imports 
rose 57% to reach $35.5 million. Although it was 
sharply reduced in the year, the export balance on 
this trade remained heavy. Smaller shipments of 
grains, reflecting better domestic supplies and 
more alternative sources of imports, accounted for 
most of the net reduction in exports to Germany. 
Exports of all important wood products were also 
lower than in 1952 because of intensified Scandi- 
navian competition. Exports of most non-ferrous 
metals were greater than in 1952, with especially 
large gains in sales of copper and lead, and ship- 
ments of iron ore, scrap iron and pig iron were very 
much greater than in other recent years. 


Imports from Germany include a wide variety of 
manufactured goods. As in the case of Japan, the 
only important import to show a very sharp decline 
in 1953 was steel rolling mill products. German 
shipments of machinery and tools to Canada gained 
substantially in the year, and German exporters 
began a serious bid for a share in the Canadian 
market for automobiles, shipping 1,527 cars, 310 
trucks and 7 buses to Canada in the year. All but 
a few of these vehicles fall into the ‘‘small car’’ 
category supplied chiefly by imports from the United 
Kingdom. Imports from Germany have been in- 
creasing steadily during the past two years; their 
level in the last half of 1953 was especially high, 
amounting to almost 1% of total imports in that 
period. 


BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG, which was 
Canada’s fourth ranking trading partner from 1950 
to 1952, dropped to sixth place in 1953. Both ex- 
ports to and imports from Belgium declined. The 
drop in exports was especially sharp; they fell 
33% below their 1952 level, reaching only $69.8 
million in total. Again lower shipments of grains 
were chiefly responsible for this change, better 
domestic supplies and alternative sources of im- 
ports the factors behind it. Exports of wheat to 
Belgium reached 75% of their 1952 value, those of 
barley 27%, those of oats only 21%. The drop in 
exports of these three commodities totalled $30.9 
million, that in total exports to Belgium $34.9 
million. Other large declines were in exports of 
flax seed, due in part to smaller Canadian export- 
able supplies, and of wood pulp, due primarily to 
Scandinavian competition. Passenger automobiles 


were among the few commodities to show a sub- 
stantial increase, and this gain was partly offset 
by lower exports of trucks. Exports of lead rose 
27% in quantity, but lower prices for this metal 
kept its value below the 1952 total. Exports of 
zinc also increased substantially in volume but 
declined sharply in value. 


Imports from Belgium and Luxembourg totalled 
$29.1 million, 12% below their 1952 value and 
26% below their 1951 peak. The major role in this 
decline was played by steel rolling mill products; 
their value fell from $16.5 million in 1952 to $7.1 
million in 1953, chiefly because of readily obtain- 
able supplies at better prices offered by North 
American mills, and of a reduction in Canadian 
demand. Imports of cement also declined sharply, 
as did those of jute fabrics. Most other principal 
imports from Belgium increased in value, the gains 
in wool carpets, cut diamonds and glass being 
especially large. Belgian exports to Canada, like 
those of Germany and Japan, are quite diversified, 
but fall largely into the categories of textiles and 
industrial products in which competition has been 
increasing in recent years. 


Both exports to and imports from THE NETHER- 
LANDS increased in 1953, and this country rose 
from thirteenth to eighth rank among Canada’s 
leading trading partners. The increase in imports 
was much larger, both absolutely and proportion- 
ately, than that in exports; imports rose 35% to 
$22.3 million, exports 3% to $43.0 million. The 
Netherlands was among the few countries that in- 
creased its imports of Canadian grains in 1953. 
Exports of wheat rose by $3.7 million to $26.6 
million, and those of rye also gained, but more than 
half of these gains were offset by a drop in exports 
of barley. Exports of brass and flaxseed showed 
sharp declines, and those of aluminum a moderate 
reduction, but gains were shown by a number of 
other items. Non-commercial exports were also 
high in 1953; these were chiefly supplies donated 
for flood relief. 


The increase in imports from the Netherlands 
resulted from moderately higher sales of a large 
number of commodities rather than from a few out- 
standing gains. Fruits and vegetables, cocoa 
products, florist stock, textiles and industrial goods 
all showed increases. Among the largest increases 
were those in refined tin and animal bristles. Non- 
commercial imports from the Netherlands totalled 
$4.5 million in 1953; these were chiefly settlers’ 
effects. If non-commercial items were excluded 
from Canadian statistics the total of trade with the 
Netherlands in 1953 would have been $59.7 million 
rather than $65.3 million, and the export balance 
on this trade $24.1 million rather than $20.7 million. 
The proportionate distortion of statistics of Ca- 
nadian trade with the Netherlands by these non- 
commercial items is unusually great. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA has been one 
of Canada’s best export markets in every year since 
the war in spite of the restrictive trade controls 
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which that country had to impose after 1949. Exports 
to this market were moderately higher in 1953 than 
in 1952, but changes affecting individual export 
commodities were quite varied. Sales of lumber, 
severely cut in 1952, were greater in value in 1953 
than in any year since 1948. Exports of automobiles 
and trucks also increased sharply, and those of 
wheat were moderately higher than in 1952. Among 
the sharpest reductions were those in newsprint 
paper, steel rolling mill products, linseed oil and 
cotton fabrics. The import control system in force 
in the Union in 1953 gave importers a relatively 
wide degree of freedom in the use of their exchange 
allocations, and to a greater extent than is true of 
most countries with import controls it can be as- 


sumed that the changes in exports to the Union in 
1953 represent changes in the demand for goods 
in that market, rather than decisions by government 
officials. 


Imports from the Union of South Africa have 
never been large, and in 1953 were only moderately 
higher than in 1952. Sharp declines in imports of 
industrial diamonds and manganese oxide largely 
offset smaller increases in several products. Chrome 
ore, wool, and gem diamonds were among the im- 
ports which increased in value in 1953, and Ca- 
nadian purchases of South African wines and brandy 
remained at about the level of 1952. 


CHAPTER Ill 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Exports to Europe, to the Commonwealth and to 
Latin America were considerably smaller in 1953 
than in 1952. Declines in exports to these areas 
ranged from 14% to 27% in value, and from about 
14% to about 30% in volume, with the sharpest drop 
affecting sales to Latin America. The combined 
shares of these areas in exports fell from 23.8% in 
1952 to 19.7% in 1953, and the share of each indi- 
vidually was lower than in 1952. Exports to these 
areas in the second half of 1953 reached about the 
same value as in the first half-year, and there was 
little further change in their share of the total. 


The volume of imports received from each of 
these areas increased in 1953, although the value 
of imports from the Commonwealth was lower than 
in 1952. However the shares of Latin America and 
of the Commonwealth in Canada’s imports declined, 
and the combined shares of these areas in imports 
fell from 15.4% to 14.5%. Imports from each area 
were slightly higher in the second half-year than 
.in the first half-year, and the proportion of imports 
drawn from these areas showed some increase. 


The export balances on trade with Europe and 
the Commonwealth were substantially reduced in 
1952, but nevertheless amounted to 37% and 18% 
respectively of total trade with these areas. The 
import balance on trade with Latin America in- 
creased sharply, because of a large reduction in 


the export balance on trade with Brazil, and a 
sizable increase in the import balance on trade 
with Venezuela, Canada’s customary import balance 
on trade with Latin America is the result of huge 
oil imports from Venezuela; the balance on trade 
with this country in 1953 was $118.5 million, 62% 
of trade between the two countries. With the rest 
of Latin America Canada had an export balance of 
$27.5 million in 1953. 


Exports to these areas were influenced by im- 
proved supplies of grains in many importing coun- 
tries and in other exporting countries. Forest 
products and metals were also more readily avail- 
able from other sources than in 1951 and much of 
1952, and demand for these products proved some- 
what weaker than in 1952. The import controls 
strengthened by many Commonwealth countries in 
the first half of 1952 but not fully effective until 
the latter part of that year prevented many Canadian 
exports to this area from matching their earlier 
level, and controls also limited access to some 
Latin American markets, especially Brazil. Other 
important Latin American markets were affected by 
business recessions in the year, associated with 
low prices and weak world demand for their prin- 
cipal exports. Canadian imports from all three areas 
increased because of continued prosperity in this 
country and the resulting active demand by pro- 
ducers and consumers for most types of goods. 


Trade with Europe! 


Exports to Europe in 1953 were valued at $372.7 
million, 22% below those of the previous year, 
while imports reached $173.2 million, an increase 
of 14% over their 1952 value. The active balance 
on this trade remained very large, but was only 
61% of that incurred in 1952. The average prices 
of exports to Europe seem to have declined some- 
what more than those to all countries, but it is 
unlikely that this decline exceeded 5%, and the 
volume of exports to Europe was therefore some 
18% lower than in 1952. The prices of imports from 
Europe averaged little lower than in the preceding 
year, and the volume of these imports probably 
increased by about 15%. 


Exports to most of the countries of Europe were 
lower than in 1952, but the declines affecting 
shipments to Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy and Yugoslavia were especially 
Severe. In each of these cases smaller shipments 
of grains, due in large part to better crops in most 
of -Europe, played an important part in the con- 
traction of exports. Spain was the only country in 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. For 
illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables V, 
VI, XIII, XIV and XIX. 


this area which sharply increased its purchases 
from Canada; the Spanish wheat crop in 1953 was 
less than three-quarters as great as in 1952. 


Imports from most European countries increased 
in 1953, with especially large gains in purchases 
from Germany, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
Belgium was the only western European country 
Whose sales to Canada were severely reduced, 
Steel rolling mill products were extremely important 
in imports from Belgium in 1952, but Canadian 
demand for these goods fell off in 1953, and their 
decline far outweighed increased imports of many 
other Belgian goods. Imports from the iron curtain 
countries, especially Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R., were also sharply reduced in 1953. The 
iron curtain countries together provided less than 
3% of imports from Europe in 1953, as opposed to 
nearly 5% in 1952. 


Exports to Europe were somewhat more diversi- 
fied in 1953 than in 1952. Wheat remained the 
leading commodity in these exports, and accounted 
for a slightly greater proportion of the total than 
in the preceding year, but the forty leading exports 
of 1953 accounted for only 90.5% of total domestic 
exports to Europe in the year whereas the forty 
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leading exports of 1952 had accounted for 934% of 
total domestic exports in that year. This change 
reflects both the decreased need for grain imports 
by many European countries and relaxations in 
trade controls by some countries. 


The relative importance of foods, producers’ 
materials and other goods in exports to Europe 
showed much less change in 1953 than in the 
preceding year. Nine of the forty principal exports 
in 1953 were again foods, 21 were producers’ 
materials compared with 20 in 1952, and 10 were 
in the ‘‘others’’ category compared with 11. However 
the only one of these categories to increase in 
value was the ‘‘others’’ category; it covered 8.5% 
of the value of the forty leading exports as com- 
pared with only 5.7% in 1952. The following state- 
ment indicates the relative importance of these 
three categories in the forty leading exports of 
each of the past three years. These figures also 
indicate some increased diversification in exports 
to Europe. 


Producers’ 
Year Foods Materials Others 
$°000,000 
OG hee cus tesesanaene 171.0 117.8 22a 
TOS Dero 298.0 120.6 25.5 
MOS eeteccss tees 211.5 95.0 28 4 
% of forty leading exports 
TORS eee eee ee 55.0 37.9 Tel 
1952 eee 67.1 27.2 5.7 
G53 ue es 63.1 28.4 8.5 


Exports of grains to Europe in the first half of 
1953 were greater than in the comparable period 
of 1952, but in the second half-year were substan- 
tially lower than a year earlier. Shipments of wheat 
were 23% lower in volume than in 1952, those of 
barley down 47%, of rye 41%, of oats 74%. The 
average prices received for all but wheat were also 
lower than in the preceding year. There was a sub- 
stantial further decrease in exports of cured fish 
to Italy and Portugal but those of canned fish to 
Belgium and France continued to increase, and 
shipments of canned fish to Italy recovered some- 
what in 1953. 


Base metals and forest products comprised the 
bulk of exports of producers’ materials to Europe in 
1953, and were chiefly responsible for the decrease 
in the total of these exports. Exports of nickel for 
refining in Norway continued to increase, and sales 
of aluminum to European countries showed only a 
moderate contraction. But exports of copper to 
France, Sweden and Denmark in particular declined 
very substantially, and shipments of zinc, especial- 
ly to France, also fell sharply. Sales of these 
metals to Europe were lower in volume than in 1952 
by 24% and 11% respectively. Average prices 
received for both metals were lower than in 1952, 
especially in the case of zinc. Exports of lead 
increased 45% in quantity, but lower prices held 
the value gain to arelatively modest 12%. 


Exports of forest products to Europe were less 
than half as great as in 1952. Competition from 
other suppliers, especially those in Scandinavia, 
prevented Canada’s supplying more than a small 
fraction of this market. The only substantial in- 
crease in this group was in sales of lumber to 
Belgium and the Netherlands. Exports of wood pulp, 
pulpwood, newsprint and pit props showed the 
sharpest drops; shipments to France, Germany, 
Belgium and Switzerland were most affected by 
these declines, 


Among the largest increases in exports to 
Europe was the sharp rise in sales of passenger 
automobiles, chiefly shipped to Belgium. Shipments 
of trucks to this same market fell off, but this 
aecline was much smaller in value. Sales of farm 
implements and of non-farm machinery remained at 
a relatively low level. 


Iron and steel products remained the largest 
category of imports from Europe, but for the second 
consecutive year a major reduction in imports of 
rolling mill products caused a decline in this group 
total. Imports of most other leading products in 
this group increased, with especially substantial 
gains in imports of machinery from Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy, of well casing from Germany, 
Italy and Belgium, and of automobiles from Germany. 
Non-ferrous metals and their products showed sub- 
stantial increases. Switzerland and Germany in- 
creased their sales of clocks and watches to 
Canada—the value for this commodity reached a 
post-war high in 1953—and Switzerland and the 
Netherlands were the chief sources of increased 
imports of electrical apparatus. There was a large 
increase in the quantity of tin received from smelt- 
ers in Belgium and the Netherlands; Europe provided 
45% of Canada’s tin imports in 1953. 


There was also a very substantial increase in 
imports of fibres and textiles from Europe in 1953. 
The value of these imports increased by almost 
26%, and aS average prices were lower than in 1952 
it seems likely that the volume of these imports 
increased by at least one-third. Most of the leading 
commodities in the group showed increases, the 
largest gains being in imports of wool carpets from 
Belgium, and in imports of cotton fabrics from 
Belgium and the Netherlands. The only substantial 
declines in this group of commodities were in im- 
ports of synthetic fibres, which affected Austria 
in particular, and in purchases of: flax, hemp and 
jute fabrics from Belgium and the Netherlands. 
The price declines affecting these latter goods 
were especially large, and their fall in volume was 
much less than the decline in value. 


Agricultural specialties are another important 
class of imports from Europe. Imports of preserved 
fruits from the Netherlands and of nuts from France 
showed especially large increases in the year. 
Imports of cheese from Switzerland declined, but 
those of Danish, Dutch and Italian types held up 
well. European countries supplied 89% of Canada’s 
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TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland), by Quarters 


1952 


1953 


ce [=[=[*[*]*[*=[« 


DOMEStICPEX POLbSieeescecserascececececessstsesverce 80.1 101.4 
FVC=EiX DONLSretasectensscocscarecesecasscccecssascancrsere 0.4 0.5 
[im POrts ces teccaescathe cteacecsscuvccesessrnerenantecasese 32.6 37.8 
POCA ME TAC Cicer seccescconscce ccaccceccecacecececseces 113.1 139.7 
PET AGCTBAlANCC i sscrsrsccesccscsssscersctccesantascers +47.9 + 64.1 


cheese imports in 1953. Wines, brandy and florist 
stock are other specialty items drawn largely from 
Europe, 


Except for these specialty items Europe’s share 
of the Canadian market for imports of most com- 
modities is not large. Of the forty leading com- 
modities imported from Europe in 1953 that region 


$’000,000 
143.9 148.5 57.2 is 103.0 98.0 
0.4 0.6 0.7 0.4 0.8 0.7 
37.1 43.8 30.9 49.1 45.4 47.7 
181.4 192.9 88.8 161.4 149.2 146.4 
+107.2 +105.3 + 26.9 + 63.2 + 58.4 + 51.0 


supplied more than half the market for only six, 
and between one-quarter and one-half of an ad- 
ditional eight. Many European goods are directly 
competitive with commodities now imported chiefly 
from the United States. There is therefore consider- 
able room for the expansion of European sales to 
Canada if prices and other factors are kept com- 
petitive with those of other foreign producers. 


Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland! 


Exports to the Commonwealth and Ireland de- 
creased to $247.8 million in 1953, 14% below the 
value recorded in 1952. Some six per cent of this 
total was financed through Canada’s contribution 
to the Colombo plan. Imports were also lower but 
their decline was less severe; they totalled $171.2 
million, only 8% below the previous year’s value. 
The active balance on this trade remained large, 
but formed only 18% of trade with these countries 
in 1953, as opposed to 22% in 1952. The average 
prices of exports to these countries showed little 
change in 1953, and the reduction in export value 
was therefore paralleled by a decrease in export 
volume. But import prices dropped more than 11% 
below their low 1952 level, and this price decline 
was solely responsible for the lower value of im- 
ports from the Commonwealth and Ireland. The 
volume of these imports actually increased by more 
than 4% in 1953. 


Exports to most of the countries of the Common- 
wealth were lower than in 1952, the largest re- 
ductions affecting shipments to Australia, New 
Zealand, India and Ireland. The tighter trade 
controls imposed by many sterling area countries in 
1952 in an effort to rebuild their exchange reserves 
were in force for most of 1953, and were a major 
influence on these export declines especially in 
the cases of Australia and New Zealand. Exports 
to India and Ireland were also affected by a re- 
duction in these countries’ needs for imported 
grains. Exports to Pakistan, the Union of South 
Africa and Jamaica showed substantial gains during 
the year. Famine conditions in Pakistan necessi- 


1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative sta- 
tistics see Part II, especially Tables V, VI, XV, XVI, 
and XIX. 


tated large imports of wheat which were financed 
in part under the Colombo plan. Wheat flour and 
cured fish played the chief role in exports to 
Jamaica, while wheat, lumber and automotive 
products accounted for the increase in sales to the 
Union of South Africa. 


Changes in imports from Commonwealth countries 
were more varied in 1953. Those from Australia, 
Jamaica and Ceylon showed substantial increases. 
Sugar played the chief part in the increase in im- 
ports from the first two countries, cocoanut oil 
Showed the largest gain in imports from Ceylon. 
Sugar was also the chief influence on the drop in 
imports from British Guiana and Barbados in 1953, 
while Malayan sales of rubber and tin were affected 
by lower prices and imports from New Zealand 
were cut because of adequate Canadian supplies of 
butter and cheddar cheese. 


Foods comprise a major part of Canadian exports 
to the Commonwealth. Shipments of wheat to Com- 
monwealth countries increased in 1953 with India 
and Pakistan the chief markets for this wheat. 
Again part of these wheat exports was financed 
under the Colombo plan. In 1952 and 1953 wheat 
shipments financed through Canada’s contribution 
to the plan amounted to $25 million. The British 
West Indies remained the principal Commonwealth 
market for wheat flour and cured fish. Shipments of 
canned fish to the British West Indies and the 
Union of South Africa fell off during the year, and 
sales of processed milk and pickled meats were 
also reduced. 


Exports of metals and metal manufactures were 
substantially lower in 1953 than in either of the 
two preceding years. Exports of passenger cars and 
trucks to Australia showed an especially pronounced 
decline, and shipments of cars to New Zealand and 
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TABLE 13. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland, by Quarters 


LIOMESCICHEDX POLLS iecsesscecccececvecesseersesssecene 84.5 73.5 
RG=EIX DOLUS hsccrcecteesece scscereccececscanececcbeeccent Tow 0.6 
TIMP OLUS ascsuccrtacsssceccctcstarscrsscesscancassecsesceert? 42.0 50. 1 
POUR LE LEA CCS nccesssvercessssnececsaneecsasesscaccences 127.6 124.1 
Trade Balance we. :s:ctc:-ssccs--ccseettenes <paceacese + 43.6 + 23.9 


Malaya were also reduced. These cuts more than 
offset the increase in sales to the Union of South 
Africa. Exports of farm implements and of non-farm 
machinery to the Union showed sizable decreases, 
and shipments of non-farm machinery to Malaya 
also fell off. Australia and Pakistan reduced pur- 
chases of electrical apparatus from Canada. Ship- 
ments of copper, brass and zinc to Commonwealth 
countries, which were important in 1952, were 
negligible in 1953, and exports of copper products 
were also much lower than in 1952. 

Except for planks and boards, where lower sales 
to Ireland were more than offset by increased ship- 
ments to the Union of South Africa and Australia, 
exports of all the principal forest products to the 
Commonwealth were substantially lower than in 
1952. Sales of newsprint to the Union, Australia 
and New Zealand and of wood pulp to Australia 
showed especially marked declines. More of these 
countries’ requirements for paper and pulp could be 
met by soft currency suppliers than in 1952. 


Lower prices seem to have been solely respon- 
sible for the decline in the value of imports from 
the Commonwealth in 1953. To illustrate this fact 
the following statement shows, for Canada’s ten 
leading imports from the Commonwealth in 1952 
and 1953, the value of trade recorded in 1952, the 
quantity of goods imported in 1953 valued at 1952 
prices, and the value of trade recorded in 1953. 
Changes from column 1 to column 2 indicate equiva- 
lent percentage quantity changes in imports, those 
from column 2 to column 3 equivalent percentage 
price changes. The eleven commodities included in 
the sample cover 75% of imports from the Common- 
wealth in 1952 and 1953. 


52 Quantity °53 Quantity °53 Quantity 
at at 


Commodity at 
*52 Prices *52 Prices ’53 Prices 
$’000,000 

Sugar, unrefined 42.8 46.4 36.8 
Rubber, crude 

CtCoe. ee 21.6 24.9 17.7 
me a el aACK rears es aly far 16.7 idee 
Wool) FAW:...c--20-- 13.0 11.5 sto 
Bauxite ore ........ 10.6 9.9 12 
Jute fabrics, etc. 10.7 12.9 9.3 
Petroleum, crude ; 

(Oasis eee 55S 4.8 5.5 
Cocoa beans ...... 4.8 5.9 5.0 
Vegetable oils .. 0.9 4.5 4.8 
Fruits, dried ...... 5.0 3.9 4.2 
Tin blocks, etc. 5.8 3.9 3.4 

Totalg: 302 138.7 144.9 128.3 


$’000,000 
67.0 59.8 57.8 67.6 68.4 51.8 
0.6 0.6 0.7 0.4 0.7 0.3 
50.7 42.4 29.4 47.3 49.6 44.9 
118.3 102.8 88.0 115.3 118.6 97.0 
+ 16.9 + 18.0 + 29.1 + 20.8 +19.5 +7.3 


Only five of the commodities included in the 
sample displayed price declines from 1952 to 1953, 
but these declines were quite substantial, ranging 
from 10% in the case of cocoa beans to 29% in that 
of rubber. Six showed price increases, but these 
were much more moderate, ranging from 3% in 
the case of tea to 15% in that of petroleum. The 
weighted average price decrease for the eleven 
commodities was 11.5%. Only five of the eleven 
commodities showed a quantity increase between 
the two years, but again these increases outweighed 
the six declines, and the weighted average quantity 
increase was 4.5%. As the 7.5% decline in import 
value shown by the sample corresponds almost 
exactly to the 7.6% decline in total imports from 
the Commonwealth it may be assumed that the total 
import value reflects price and quantity changes 
closely approximating those shown by the sample. 


Agricultural and vegetable products formed 61% 
of imports from the Commonwealth in 1953, almost 
the same ratio as in the two preceding years. Most 
of these are tropical or semi-tropical products which 
cannot be produced in Canada, and in a number of 
cases the bulk of Canadian imports are drawn from 
these countries. A majority of the principal imports 
in this group increased in value in 1953, but the 
commodities which declined included the three 
largest items in the group, and the group value fell 
7% below its 1952 level. 


Fibres and textiles rank second among these 
imports; this group also showed a moderate decline 
in value although the value of a majority of the 
leading commodities in it increased. Wool imports 
remained at about their 1952 value but decreased 
some 12% in quantity. As in 1952 the bulk of these 
imports was drawn almost equally from Australia 
and New Zealand. Also as in 1952 there was a very 
substantial increase in the quantity of imports of 
jute fabrics, and an even greater decline in their 
price. Since 1951 imports of jute fabrics have in- 
creased by 55% in quantity but their price has 
fallen to only 44% of its former level, and the value 
of these imports has declined by 32%. This trend 
depressed severely the value of imports from India 
during 1952 and 1953. 


Other imports from the Commonwealth exhibited 
the same mixed trends. A significant feature was 
the decline in the proportion of tin imported directly 
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from the Commonwealth to 41% of the total, from 
55% in 1952. European smelters greatly increased 
their share in this trade in 1953. Another feature 
was the import of some 5200 tons of blister copper 


from Northern Rhodesia for further refining in 
Canada. Copper has not been a normal import from 
this country in the past and it seems unlikely to 
remain a major import. 


Trade with Latin America! 


Exports to Latin America in 1953 fell to $199.0 
million, 27% below the record value of 1952. Imports 
from this area continued to increase, rising 2% to 
a new record of $290.0 million. The import balance 
resulting from this trade in 1953 was larger than 
any that has been incurred since 1948, but as was 
noted in the opening section of the chapter this 
balance is due solely to Canada’s huge oil imports 
from Venezuela. The average prices of exports to 
Latin America seem to have been somewhat higher 
than in 1952, and the decrease in the volume of 
these exports may have approximated 30%. Import 
prices showed little change in the year, and the 
quantity of these imports probably increased in 
about the same measure as their value. 


Brazil accounted for a major part of the decline 
in exports to Latin America. Sales to this country 
fell from $81.9 million in 1952 to $37.7 million in 
1953. Brazilian imports were extremely large in 
1951 and 1952 due to a heavy capital investment 
programme and to a rising standard of consumption. 
By the middle of 1952 these heavy imports had 
seriously strained Brazil’s balance of payments and 
resulted in a heavy accumulation of short-term 
debts to foreigners. A_ stringent import control 
programme was adopted in the latter part of 1952, 
and these controls were chiefly responsible for the 
severe reduction in Canadian exports to Brazil in 
1953. Most of Canada’s chief exports to that market 
shared in this decline, automotive products and 
rubber tires being especially hard hit. In part the 
reduction in these exports also reflected the com- 
pletion of some investment projects; lower exports 
of electrical apparatus to Brazil resulted in part 
from this factor. 


Other large declines affected exports to Mexico, 
Cuba and Chile. Business conditions in Mexico and 
Cuba were less favourable than in the preceding 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables V, VI, XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


years, and the decrease in exports to these markets 
affected most of the principal commodities sold 
there. Smaller exports of wheat played the chief 
role in the decline of exports to Chile; better crops 
in Argentina permitted that country to resume her 
role as supplier of wheat to Chile and several other 
Latin American markets. One of the few large in- 
creases in exports to Latin America was in sales 
to Colombia, but this resulted almost solely from 
sales of ships to that market valued at $5.8 million. 
Such sales are unlikely to be a regular feature of 
this trade. 


Changes in imports from various Latin American 
countries were more mixed, with substantial in- 
creases in purchases from Venezuela, Colombia 
and Argentina, and declines in imports from Mexico, 
Cuba and Peru. Petroleum was chiefly responsible 
for the Venezuelan increase, coffee for the Co- 
lombian. Raw cotton and raw wool played the 
leading role in the increase in imports from 
Argentina. Canada has not imported Argentine 
cotton since 1950, and the quantity imported then 
was small. The decline in imports from Mexico was 
due chiefly to the limited supplies of cotton avail- 
able for export and to the relatively high price of 
Mexican cotton in 1953 which directed purchases 
to other sources of supply. Cuban sales of raw 
sugar to Canada were sharply reduced in the year, 
shipments of Peruvian ores to Canada for refining 
were far below their 1952 level. 


Exports of iron and steel products and of non- 
ferrous metals and products to Latin America 
showed the sharpest cuts in 1953. Shipments of 
automobiles to Mexico and Venezuela, as well as 
to Brazil, were considerably lower than in 1952. 
Several countries, notably Mexico and Colombia, 
sharply reduced purchases of Canadian machinery, 
which more than offset somewhat greater sales to 
Brazil. Lower exports of farm machinery to Argentina 
and Brazil more than offset increased sales to 
Chile. Sales of electrical apparatus to Brazil and 


TABLE 14. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Quarters 


1952 


1953 


=[=[=]«[«[=[*=[s 


DOMES TICSEIX PD OLUSiiecsssasccssceccecrsseeeeceeneececs 78.5 69.8 
FRE=EIX POLES 1. occccceecssssevsssateicscadaasnasedsscossenss 0.2 0.5 
UMD OL Secseteresveerorescece cccvccssccevcessea ses corsoreeee 65.2 71.7 
NOCAI VTL AG 6 yvivcscesess cocoscense cecctetontesseencecene 143.9 142.0 
ATAGEG BAlanC@hs.cccevescccccssntvetsssececcecsarceree +13.5 -1.4 


$’000,000 
53.9 70.2 47.9 51.7 45.1 53.6 
0.3 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 
73.7 73.7 64.1 73.6 82.8 69.4 
127.8 144.1 112.1 125.4 128.1 123.3 
- 19.6 - 3.3 - 16.1 - 21.9 =ES oD - 15.6 
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Mexico fell substantially, and those of copper and 
aluminum manufactures to Venezuela, Colombia 
and Cuba were much lower than in 1952. 


Exports of wood pulp to Brazil and Mexico fell 
sharply in 1953 due to lower demand, lower prices 
and greater competition from other suppliers. But 
sales of other important forest products held up 
well. Shipments of wheat to Latin America fell off 
sharply in the second half of 1953 as Argentine 
wheat tended to displace Canadian wheat in the 
markets of Brazil, Chile and Peru. Sales of cured 
fish to several markets showed a sharp decline, 
and those of canned fish were also lower than in 
1952. Another important reduction which will in 
considerable measure be permanent was in sales 
of rubber tires to Venezuela. A company producing 
rubber tires for the home market in Venezuela has 
expanded greatly in recent years, and it is likely 
that this firm will continue to supply the greater 
part of Venezuelan requirements. 


The average prices of imports from Latin 
America showed little overall change in 1953, al- 
though the prices of a number of important com- 
modities fluctuated considerably in the year. In 
illustration of these effects the following statement 
presents statistics for the ten leading imports from 
Latin America in 1952 and 1953 for which fairly 
reliable unit values could be obtained. As in the 
preceding statement, changes from column 1 to 
column 2 indicate equivalent percentage quantity 
changes, those from column 2 to column 3 equivalent 
percentage price changes. The eleven commodities 
included in this sample accounted for 87% of im- 
ports from Latin America in 1952, 91% of the 1953 
total. The nine commodities other than crude pe- 
troleum and fuel oils accounted for 75% and 81% 
respectively of total imports excluding these two 
commodities. 


°52 Quantity °53 Quantity 


53 Quantity 
Commodity at at at 


*52 Prices °52 Prices *53 Prices 
$000,000 

Petroleum, crude 
CLCicae sere 127.2 141.5 145.2 
Fuel oils ............ 7.9 8.5 8.8 
Sub-total ........ 135e1 150.0 154.1 
Coffee, green .... 45.0 50.9 52.6 
Bananas, fresh .. 20.9 2260 Woo 
Sugar, unrefined 16.8 11.9 10.7 
INUGS eo. heeceees 5.3 6.2 5.8 
Cottons Ta Wires 9.2 6.4 5.6 
Wool, raw............ 1.0 4.4 4.4 
Vegetabies, fresh Sheil 3.6 2.9 

Manila, sisal, 
CLC te. 7.9 5.0 Zell 
Meats, canned.... 2.8 2.0 2el 
Sub-total ........ 112.0 IBA 109.5 
‘Totaly... 247.0 262.7 263.6 


Crude petroleum and fuel oils both displayed a 
moderate increase in price and a sizable gain in 
quantity in 1953. On the average, prices of these 
commodities increased 2.7% in the year, their 
quantity 11.1%. Of the nine other commodities four 
showed price increases, five showed quantity in- 
creases. The price declines outweighed the price 
increases, and on the average prices of these 
commodities fell by 2.8%. There was a negligible 
average quantity increase of 0.6% for these nine 
commodities. The eleven commodities together 
showed an average price increase of 0.4%, an 
average quantity gain of 6.3%. 


The value change from 1952 to 1953 shown by 
these eleven commodities was a gain of 6.7%, 
considerably more than that shown by total imports 
from Latin America. It seems likely that the com- 
modities not included in the sample more closely 
approximated in price change the nine commodities 
other than petroleum, than they did petroleum and 
fuel oils. If a price decline of about 3% is assumed 
to apply to all commodities other than petroleum 
products, and a price increase of 2.7% to petroleum 
and fuel oils, then the average change shown by 
prices of imports from Latin America in 1953 was 
a negligible decline of 0.1%, the net change in the 
volume of these imports a gain of some 2.1%. 


Many of the important changes in the value of 
imports from Latin America were mentioned above 
in the survey of changes affecting imports from 
particular countries in the area. Other important 
changes included the continued increase in imports 
of bananas from this area. Guatemala and Costa 
Rica supplied most of the increase in these imports, 
with shipments from some other Central American 
republics declining. Imports of both nuts and fresh 
vegetables increased in volume but fell in price, 
and in the latter case the price decline outweighed 
the value increase. Peanuts and tomatoes from 
Mexico formed the bulk of these imports in 1953. 
Imports of cocoa beans and other cocoa products 
from Brazil also increased substantially in 1953. 
This increase was concentrated in the last half- 
year, when a shortage of these products began to 
develop in the Gold Coast. Imports of hard tropical 
fibres from Latin America declined in both price 
and quantity. In 1953 the quantity of these imports 
dropped to only 45% of the 1951 volume, and their 
price to 53% of the level of that year. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN TRADE 


Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade 


In most statistical work dealing with a wide 
range of commodities some form of commodity clas- 
sification is required. A commodity classification 
serves the dual purpose of facilitating the orderly 
and systematic tabulation of incoming information, 
and of providing a framework within which meaning- 
ful summaries of this information may be compiled. 
It also serves as a guide to the use of information 
compiled within its framework, indicating the treat- 
ment given to all commodities included, whether 
these are separately specified or not. 


Even the most complete of commodity classifi- 
cations is unlikely to specify individually each of 
the multitude of products and grades of product 
that lies within its sphere. The longer and more 
complex a classification becomes, the more dif- 
ficult and expensive becomes the task of applying 
it. Therefore no classification is likely to include 
detail not required by its purpose. But because of 
this the classification’s items must be so described 
that their content is clearly indicated to users of 
the classification, and it is usually necessary to 
provide some items in the classification for the 
single purpose of ensuring that commodities not 
important enough to be specified can be segregated 
away from those which are required to be specified. 


It is normally possible to classify any consider- 
able range of commodities in several ways. The 
system of classification chosen in any particular 
instance will be determined largely by the purpose 
for which the classification is required, by the use 
to which the statistics to be compiled are to be put. 
No one classification is able to serve satisfactorily 
all the purposes for which commodity statistics are 
required. But, on the other hand, to tabulate and 
compile a given set of statistics according to 
several commodity classifications is likely to be 
very expensive. Therefore commodity statistics are 


usually compiled according to one general-purpose 
classification, and for specific purposes the sta- 
tistical items of the general classification may be 
re-arranged according to other systems of classifi- 
cation. While such re-groupings of statistical items 
will provide less accurate and complete information 
than would a re-tabulation and re-compilation of the 
original data, the loss of accuracy is usually of 
much less significance than the saving in expense. 


For thirty years the basic classification used 
for commodity trade statistics at the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has been a classification ac- 
cording to component material. In this system of 
classification commodities are assigned to sta- 
tistical items according to the material of which 
they are composed or chiefly manufactured, and the 
statistical items are summed to sub-group and group 
totals representing related categories of materials 
and commodities fabricated from these materials. 
For example, in the export statistical classification 
the item ‘‘wheat’’ includes all grades of wheat from 
No. 1 Northern to feed wheat. This item is summed 
with similar items for other grains, milled products, 
bakery products and other products derived from 
grains to obtain a total for the sub-group ‘‘grains 
and farinaceous products’’. And this sub-group is 
in turn summed with other sub-groups for fruits, 
vegetables, sugar and other classes of commodity 
to form the group total ‘‘agricultural and vegetable 
products’’. The nine main component material 
groups derived in this manner are listed in Table 
15, together with the proportion of trade included 
in each in recent years. Brief summaries of Ca- 
nadian trade statistics are usually presented on the 
basis of these nine component material groups. 
Detailed statistics of Canadian export and import 
trade are also published within the framework of 
these groups. 


TABLE 15. Composition of Trade with All Countries, by Main Groups 


Group 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
Animals and eAnima ler OGUCtSicesccstecesusteccecatesterece 
HMibres, vextiles and Productsmecetesss.cescesssssecesres 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..............cccssscseeee 
IFONFANGMUSWPLOGUCES Gicccetesachecsosecsecencese setesrneeeeeeace 


Domestic Exports 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Imports 


% of total % of total 

22.8 Qo USs3 sis! 12.1 ala lect 
8.9 Sap) el Sh 11 245 il 2.0 
0.9 0.7 Whe) 11.8 8.9 8.8 
Shia 1! 31.8 3a 3.3 3.4 Sail 
8.7 9.5 30.9 3260 34.9 35.0 
14.6 16.4 6.8 diel. 7.4 8.3 
3.4 Soe 19.3 16.8 15.9 15.0 
3.4 2.9 : 5.0 4.7 4.7 Sel 


1.6 2.4 5.4 7.3 10.6 11.0 
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Besides this primary classification, summaries 
of Canadian trade statistics have been presented 
on three alternative classifications for more than 
twenty years. One is a classification of trade by 
industrial origin; it assigns commodities to cate- 
gories on the basis of the primary activity which 
provided the materials for the commodity. This 
classification resembles closely the component 
material classification in its structure, in the 
principles on which commodities are assigned to 
categories, and in its uses. A second classifies 
trade by degree of manufacture. This classification 
groups together all raw (unprocessed) materials in 


one category, all materials which have undergone 
some processing but must be further processed 
before final use in a second, and all materials 
processed to the stage at which they can be finally 
used, together with fully manufactured products, in 
a third category. The other of these alternative 
classifications provides statistics on the purpose 
which the commodities in trade are intended to 
serve, so far as this can be determined with reason- 
able accuracy. Table 16 presents the main groups 
of each of these classifications, together with the 
value and proportion of trade included in each. 


TABLE 16. Trade of Canada Classified by Origin, by Degree of Manufacture, and by Purpose! 


Classification and Group 


$’000,000 


By Origin: 
FU APINGOLIS IN micrsectesctceserscsaecekeeraworcceucce Us BUH68} Us eas 
Wildelsifes Origin: 22iccscc..cosscccteveccessecess 24.5 Zee 
Marine Orie Ulicecctecc.cs.cssescctsndsescc aac sscose 116.8 113.8 
FOROS CHOPIN Ges: ccccscertnces conte cctcccsvassoet P366.9 290.0 
Mineralt@riginscr-cceccccescscsccccrestctereres MPAs eh the PPADS yA 
IMEX CGUOPIP IMPS veesccect nececacocestss seentetecece 194.4 


By Degree of Manufacture: 


RAW MAcenia lShecsscccecesseeseccsccsercecscceee 1,399.4 1,327.8 
Partially Manufactured ............cccccccres cadets Loose 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured ........ 1,660.5 600 


By Purpose: 


ProducGers= Materials. ..<...c.cccrscsccee sees 
PROdUGerS:s FiOQUEDMENE! .cc.ccceccsesocceses cs 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants .... 
AL TANS DOMbesceeccastoscecccrcsetsesscees <ostseeeceses 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce 

ANGPINGUSLLY:..cccssccscosecsesoseescesssne scesse 
(SONSUMELS 1s GOOUS tesecsacccocttccestonsses ssce 
TLVETATIMA IS OL PF OOG...ceccssevcsceeseees 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified...... 


Domestic Exports 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 


Imports 


1953 


% of total $’000,000 % of total 


Soe STI 1 21.3 20.0 

Pe 12.0 0.3 0.3 

9.2 11.6 0.2 0.3 

138.5 165.0 3.4 3.8 

2,421.7 2,640.0 60.1 60.2 

591.7 676.6 14.7 15.4 

856.4 812.1 21.2 18.5 

299-2nr 217.7 5.8 5.0 

2,940.9 3,353.1 73.0 76.5 

716.3 6.1) 1,341.7 1,360.3 33.3 31.0 

5.6 5.3| 815.1 906.0 20. 2 20.7 

0.7 O54 mete Eee i ah27355 6.9 6.3 

4.2 3:6: — 47364 11.8 12.6 

0.3 0.2 37.8 0.9 1.0 

10.1 10.4| 769.8 827.6 19.1 18.9 
0.1 0.2 0.9 0.5 2 2 

Daa 3.8| 314.0 416.6 7.8 9.5 


1. For further detail of these subsidiary classifications see Trade of Canada, 1953, Volume 1, Tables 27-33. 


2. Negligible. 


The meaning of the origin and purpose classifi- 
cation groups is reasonably clear, and the groups 
of these classifications are comparable between 
imports and exports. More caution must be exercised 
in using the degree of manufacture classification. 
Because processed materials such as wheat flour, 
newsprint paper, shelled nuts, and thread are in- 
cluded in the ‘‘fully or chiefly manufactured’’ cate- 
gory as well as finished goods such as automobiles, 
farm machinery and refrigerators, it is easy to draw 
a false meaning from these totals if only their 
description is noticed and not their content as well. 
In particular, it should be kept in mind that the 
value added by manufacture to the goods in this 
category is, on the average, much greater in the 
case of imports than in the case of exports. The 


degree of manufacture classification is most useful 
in indicating the extent to which trade is still 
carried on in completely unprocessed materials, 
and in materials at an early stage of processing. In 
these two groups its figures for exports and imports 
are fairly comparable in meaning. 


A fourth re-grouping of the items in Canadian 
trade statistics within the framework of the Standard 
International Trade Classification! has been pre- 
pared since 1951. The S.I.T.C. was created at the 
request of the United Nations Statistical Commis- 


1. Statistical Office of the United Nations: Standard 
International Trade Classification, Statistical Papers, 
Series M, No. 10, New York. The fullest edition is the 
indexed edition published in April, 1953. 
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sion by an international group of experts on clas- 
sification. It was intended to help in overcoming 
the difficulties in comparing the commodity trade 
statistics of different countries which result from 
the use of different classifications by individual 
countries, and also to reduce the burden of reporting 
statistical data to international agencies in the 
often differing forms required by various agencies. 
To these ends the Statistical Commission urged 
member nations to make their trade statistics avail- 
able for international use on the basis of the 
S.I.T.C. either by adopting the S.I.T.C. in the 
compilation of their statistics or by converting their 
national statistics to the S.I.T.C., and also urged 
international agencies to use the S.I.T.C. in framing 
requests to individual countries for statistical data. 


Summary statistics of Canadian trade by sections 
(main groups) of the S.I.T.C. appear in Table 17. 


Adoption of the S.I.T.C. has been widespread. 
By mid-1953 nineteen important trading countries 
were supplying current trade statistics according 
to the S.I.T.C. to the United Nations Statistical 
Office for publication in its Commodity Trade Sta- 
tistics! series, and other countries were themselves 
publishing statistics on this basis. Already use of 
the S.I.T.C. has greatly simplified the task of 
making many international comparisons of trade 
statistics. 


1. Statistical Office of the United Nations: Commodit 
Trade Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series D, New Yor 
(quarterly). 


TABLE 1%. Trade of Canada by Sections of the Standard International Trade Classification! 


nection Title 


Total Exports 
19522 1953 19522] 1953 19522 1953 19522} 1953 


Imports 


$’000,000 % of total $’000,000 % of total 
BOO, wisest scscceenencoceneubeattseasaicacsaeseat sesso coedas orn snorcsmeesecs 1,246.4 1,177.6} 28.6 28.2 375.6 376.1 9.3 8.6 
BCVCraAgeSE and ML OWACCORsrs.cesscccssssseeecsesevereseesrcete ce ae! 82.4 1.8 2.0 25.95 2500 0.6 0.6 
Crude Materials, Inediblet si: .......0ss.sccessseneceseoreesees 1,073.9 1, 021050 | S24. 24.0 384.1 Sn led 9.5 8.0 
Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ........ Diets 20.4 0.6 0.5 503.2 500.8 Las 5) 11.4 
Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats.................. 8.0 8.2 022 0.2 24.2 28. 0 0.6 0.7 
CNOMICGAIS © cpt ienwcacsvvotecdevesptacudoctessadecouesecadechucnaaceedee 146.5 171.5 3.4 4.1 199.7 236.9 5.0 5.4 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material ....| 1,326.2 1,300.4] 30.4 31.2 816.1 888.9 | 20.3 20.3 
Machinery and Transport Equipment .................. 400.8 340. 2 9.2 Sole s2etal 1546057 BH laa! SBE a) 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ................ 27.3 29.2 0.6 0.7 257.0 324.6 6.4 7.4 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities.. 20.0 Zilato 0.5 0.5 181.7 189.3 4.5 4.3 


1. For further detail of trade on this basis see Part II, Tables XXIX and XXX, and Trade of Canada, 1953, Volume 


I, Table 45. 


2. Revised on the basis of the Bureau’s new Convertibility Indexes. 


Each of the alternative classifications of Ca- 
nadian trade has its special merits, and serves 
certain purposes better than do the others. But a 
study of even the summary information contained in 
Tables 15-17 emphasizes the desirability of exam- 
ining the structure of a classification carefully 
before making too free use of its group totals. For 
example, the total for ‘‘Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants’? in the purpose classification (Table 
16) might from this title be expected to correspond 
closely to the total for ‘‘Mineral Fuels, Lubricants 
and Electricity’’ in the S.I.T.C. (Table 17), whereas 
in fact they differ sharply in magnitude and some- 


what in year-to-year movement as well. This dif- 
ference arises chiefly from the treatment of crude 
petroleum as a producers’ material in the Canadian 
purpose classification (since it must be processed 
in Canada before use) and as a fuel in the S.I.T.C., 
and from the treatment of fuelwood as a crude 
material in the S.I.T.C. and a fuel in the purpose 
Classification. It is hoped that the foregoing de- 
scription of the nature of these alternative clas- 
sifications of Canadian trade, and of some charac- 
teristics of each, will aid in the correct inter- 
pretation of the information which they provide. 
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Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade 


Canada’s export and import price indexes are 
calculated within the framework of the component 
material commodity classification, although some 
adjustments are made to this classification to 
simplify the pricing problem!. Within each main 
group of the adjusted classification a sample of 
commodities is priced, and these prices are ex- 
pressed as relative numbers and averaged with 
fixed weights. The sample average for each main 
group is used to represent all commodities in that 
main group, the fixed-weighted average of the 
sample averages for the eight adjusted main groups 
to represent the total of exports or imports. 


To prevent the indexes from becoming unrepre- 
sentative both the commodities included in the 
sample and the weights used to combine them must 
be checked regularly. The sample must be checked 
to ensure that it does not overlook commodities 


1. See Chapter V, p. 39. 


which have increased sharply in importance since 
it was established, or contain too many commodities 
which have declined sharply in importance since 
that time. Should either of these conditions apply, 
adjustments in the sample must be made. Similarly, 
the fixed weights used in averaging the sample 
prices must be checked to ensure that they do not 
vary persistently from weights calculated from the 
current trade pattern. 


Currently-weighted indexes of export and import 
prices are computed annually to check the validity 
of the weights used in the fixed-weight index. These 
calculations employ the same price relatives and 
the same method of imputation for items not covered 
directly in the sample as are used in the fixed- 
weight indexes. The only cause of difference 
between the two series therefore lies in the weight- 
ing system, and differences between the series can 
be used to assess the continued representativeness 
of the fixed weights. 


TABLE 18. Fixed-Base-Weight and Moving-Current-Weight Indexes of Canadian Export and Import Prices 
(1948 = 100) 


Domestic Exports 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 


Index and Group 


Agricultural and Animal Products: 
PiKed) WeLonUSH sccesseceectrcesseeves ots neceeeees 
GurrentywelohtSiere.cccss--cesscceesooecesecsee 


105.6 
(105. 8) 


114.8 
(109. 7) 


Fibres and Textiles: 
FOTMEGEWELONTS icc seccceresesactecssee-nsesecassccce 
GUNITONLEWETONUS *rercesecc seco coccettcsesasehccese 


112.8 
(112. 2) 


139.8 
(135. 4) 


Wood Products and Paper: 
Pie GuW CITC NCH rsccec.ceeceseccssoeccceseesrereree 
Giunr4renteWelehus -csreseccccsccssescsce<scccveses ss 


105.0 
(104. 9) 


122.4 
(122.4) 


Iron and Steel and Products: 
PU OCeWEIGNUS, orcs. ceskscsectecescokecesceomeee 
ClurrenteWel@ tS. .ce<cccccsercoscecsrecscercseses 


113.7 
(112.9) 


126.2 
(126. 2) 


Non-F'errous Metals and Products: 
Puxed WelShtS ks. ..ccuec.cttescssceessseets 
G@urrent, WelghtSe... .cccchsc-sestecceescnatcesess 


115.1 
(113. 9) 


137.9 
(137.7) 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products: 
HOIXCCUWETSNESiis, eerctaecccsccceteececorces cece 
@urrentRwershes'. mecewetotasssecccsscessr ence 


120.4 
(123. 2) 


131.7 
(135. 6) 


Chemicals and Fertilizer: 
TKO CUWE TEESE nse oeetesecossecctccesccscccee 
Grurrentviuwei shes st cotecscccetertreresseccecssss 


104.2 
(102. 4) 


116.7 
(115. 1) 


Miscellaneous: 
FEIKCCUWEIPTILS ctacecctsccotcsscasetess sescarccreee 
Murrents WEISHGtS ss ccsessescasetosese cess cenceteces 


Total: 
Eixed (Weights % co. cs... ccosteansecocecvoneses 
CUTTen ts Wei PES eereces ooo sc acetachorssencteee 


112.0 
(115.5) 


132.3 
(133. 2) 


108.3 
(107. 8) 


123.0 
(120. 8) 


Imports 
1951 1952 1953 
107.6 103.5 108. 2 122.4 102.3 97.4 
(10350) © 995419 (10S853)— (i2to1) Clore 9) C9755) 
120.0 109.3 158.6 108.5 100.4 
(119.8) CET Oe 4 0) aL ONS) ( 99.4) 
122.4 111.6 118.4 L15s3 Dene 
(122. 0) (Geb) Gites — UES) (115.6) 
131.4 Ga 2a Lies 120.1 
(129.7) GUIS KP SU caherar)) (119. 6) 
142.6 106.9 WG 74 L2055 119.7 
(140.3) GiOGs) mee G2 tS pee L2050) (119.7) 
143.1 104.4 108.8 101.7 104.8 
(147. 4) CLO4 SL) CLOSS 2) en LOL) (104. 1) 
119.3 102.8 WMS Y 109.0 109.4 
(116. 0) (100.9 CIGs3) eG Os) (108. 9) 
WAS PAs) 166.6 i2oe0 111.0 
(125. 9) CVALTS2 5 014255). 8 CL 1029) (105. 6) 
121.8 110.3 126.2 110.4 109.4 
(118. 6) (110.1) (123.4) (110.7) (109. 8) 
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It should be noted that not all differences be- 
tween current weights and fixed weights are sig- 
nificant. They become significant only when there 
is a considerable degree of dispersion among the 
levels of the various item price relatives included 
in the index. If all individual price relatives in- 
cluded in the index were the same in any year it 
would make no difference whether fixed weights, 
current weights, or no weights at all were used: the 
average of all items would necessarily be the same 
as the relative for each individual item. Because 
in fact the price relatives do differ, the extent to 
which each is allowed to influence the average 
of all becomes important, and this is governed by 
the weight assigned to each relative. 


Another point worth emphasizing is that the 
danger of the index weights becoming unrepre- 
sentative cannot readily be avoided by using current 
weights in the regularly published indexes. The use 
of fixed weights reduces the time and the labour 
required to calculate the indexes. In addition fixed- 
weight indexes for successive short time periods 
(months and quarters) are comparable with each 
other, current-weight indexes are properly com- 
parable only with the base period, although in fact 
year-to-year comparisons with such indexes may 
usually be made. But for many uses of the indexes 
comparability between successive short time periods 
is essential. 


Table 18 presents the annual fixed-base-weight 
and moving-current-weight indexes of export and 
import prices, by main groups, for the past four 
years. In the import indexes the only serious dis- 
crepancy at the total level occurred in 1951 when 
wool and rubber and some other strategic materials 
rose rapidly in price. As the increase in the prices 


of these commodities was accompanied by a relative 
decline in the quantity of these imports, the in- 
fluence of the higher prices in the current-weight 
index was much less than in the fixed-weight index. 
The quantity of rubber imports has not yet shown a 
proportionate recovery from its 1951 drop, and as 
a result the miscellaneous group total in the fixed- 
weight index has remained above that in the current- 
weight index. However, this has not noticeably 
affected the total index in 1952 and 1953, and in 
the other groups the fixed-weight and current-weight 
indexes have remained closely comparable. 


There has been a moderate but persistent dif- 
ference between the two export indexes for three 
years. Of particular importance in creating this 
discrepancy has been the high level of grain ship- 
ments in recent years, together with relatively low 
grain prices, and also the decline in exports of 
meats and livestock, together with relatively higher 
prices for these commodities. The export group 
index for iron and steel products has been affected 
by the sharp decline in exports of ferro-alloys in 
1952 and 1953, that for non-ferrous metals by the 
more rapid increase in the quantity of lead and zinc 
exports at relatively low prices than of nickel ex- 
ports at relatively high prices in these years, that 
for non-metallic minerals by the steadily declining 
importance of coal in exports. But none of the 
discrepancies between the levels of the fixed-weight 
and current-weight export groups was as great as 
5% in 1953, and the discrepancy at the total level 
was only 3%. While the existence of these dis- 
crepancies indicates that a change of weights in 
the fixed-weight series may shortly become neces- 
sary, the discrepancies do not yet seem sufficiently 
great to invalidate the fixed-weight index. 


Factors Affecting the Volume of Trade 


Appropriate price indexes are a useful aid to the 
analysis of commodity trade. In particular they 
permit the separate assessment of the effects on the 
trade totals of changes in either the prices at which 
trade is transacted or the volume of commodities 
shipped. With the aid of the price indexes volume 
indexes can be calculated which clearly illustrate 
the proportionate change over time in the quantity 
of a single commodity traded, or of a group of com- 
modities, or even of total exports or imports. Such 
indexes also permit ready comparisons of relative 
change as between different groups of commodities, 
or between export and import totals. 


An alternative to the index number expression 
of changes in export or import volume is the ex- 
pression of these changes in the form of constant 
dollar values. These are derived from the same data 
as are volume indexes, and in a similar manner. 
A volume index is calculated by taking a value 
series, dividing it by the base-year value of the 
series and expressing the results as percentages of 
the base-year total (these results form a value 
index), and then dividing again by an appropriate 


price index with the same base period and expres- 
sing the results in percentage form. A constant 
dollar value series is calculated by taking a value 
series, and dividing directly by an appropriate price 
index adjusted to a base year value of 1. Constant 
dollar values are often clumsier to use than are 
volume indexes, and the use of the dollar sign with 
such figures has probably more tendency to promote 
unjustified inferences from the data than would be 
the case with a series of index numbers. But 
constant dollar values have one important advantage 
which volume indexes do not possess: they permit 
a ready assessment of the impact of changes in the 
volume of individual components of a total on the 
total itself. 


Tables 19 and 20 respectively present constant 
dollar values for total domestic exports and for 
total imports, together with some important com- 
ponents of these totals. These values have been 
calculated by use of the moving-current-weight price 
indexes rather than by use of the usual fixed-weight 
indexes. The reason for the use of the moving- 
current-weight indexes is that when a total and its 
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TABLE 19. Constant Dollar Values of Some Major Exports 
Calculated Using Moving-Current-Weight Price Index 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


$’000,000 of 1948 


1952 


Total-DomestiGhEXports J. .2itccectiescstcstecsoetseccsessasteevecsess 3,075.4 2,891.8| 2,892.8] 3,240.4 | 3,626.5 3,586.6 
Princip all GrARNS occ coecets eatecses ot oc tveettoccescenscncseeraseeo 315.1 450.2 347.3 538.5 817.4 7188. 2 
WGA Gi ye eeerteesccsaccesstoctesctestoosscsrccsnstecercostussconasaustanstas 243.0 375.8 291.5 406.9 576.3 518.6 
BALE LOW nc seecreccetacansciatoote sae ot ecseneacccaetecdetntulcicouseuasssesnons 26.9 24.8 21.5 62.8 146.7 156.4 
ELST, eee eee ae ccc recone det ate aeedeacdotoshocteteerteushesesboccedeecces 22.6 20.1 Gea 52.8 Hea 71.6 
EU VC wetter aren tten eee cede ct cca ceesersetsceei ret hcsos veseccseveckornersartces 22.6 PALS, Sez 16.0 Deo 41.5 
Other Agricultural and Animal Products ................ 730.3 589.7 588.9 567.5 545.4 559.3 
Principal Forest Products ..................sscssssseseeseesseeoes 790.7 7177.6 944.4 991.4 970.0 985.9 
INGWS DPINGsDA DEL a cece sccoscccctce-sscecbescvocaccsscccvereveesscessas Bode 416.8 Ailes 452.6 472.3 476.2 
WO GCs PU] Deeerereets ecto reteottccat ac nce casacoecceettecvessanssssctecades 2Tla6 187.6 224.0 268.5 235.6 241.2 

PP TANKSVANGRD OALAS™ -cooscecceacescanceecetoudsetersancsectcccecssee 196.0 it Tser2 2832 270.3 2620 268.5 
‘Other Woods Products) andwlaper <.ctccic.c.s-.sescssssesccerss 163.0 112.9 116.5 151.6 15053 HIBa0 
Principal Metals and Minerals. ................c:cccccsceceseee 359.8 368. 7 387.4 388. 7 438. 7 460. 0 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 92.7 87.8 99.0 105.8 126.0 Lanes 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................. USED? 83.5 79.0 62.6 FAVE 3 80.2 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................000 34.3 41.8 42.0 39.2 48.8 49.8 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................. 73.8 Leeds 68.2 ioe 79.4 81.4 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..............sceee 42.3 52.5 49.1 51.2 58.4 AT.3 
ASDESLOS. UNMANULaAcCUr edi... ..sscsasescsesenesssscoscosessse 41.4 31.8 49.9 56. 2 56.0 53.6 
PAUP @Oth Cre SOMMOGILICS merecceres se cacecesstetescansescaccessssencess 716.5 592.7 508. 2 602.8 704.6 674.8 


components are deflated by such an index and its 
components, then the deflated components will sum 
to the deflated total. With a fixed-weight index 
there will always be some difference between the 
deflated total and the sum of the deflated com- 
ponents, the difference varying with the extent to 
which current weights depart from fixed weights. 


The volume of exports reached a peak in 1948, 
then fell off in the next two years. The decline of 
emergency reconstruction and relief demands played 
an important part in the moderate contraction of 
exports. This decline affected Canada’s staple 
exports relatively little. Its impact was concentrated 
on the goods included in the ‘‘other’’ categories 
in the table. In some cases Canadian supplies were 
replaced by those of more economic producers who 
were again able to sell on the world market. In other 
cases efficient Canadian suppliers lost markets to 
foreign suppliers because of the exchange and trade 
restrictions associated with the severe ‘‘dollar 
Shortage’’ of that period. It is noteworthy that 
Canada’s secondary exports together have never 
regained their 1948 level. 


Grains played an especially important role in the 
increase in the volume of Canadian exports after 
1950. Canadian crops of the major Canadian grains 
were consistently large from 1950 to 1953, and in 
consequence exportable supplies of these grains 
were also large. In 1950 world production of these 
grains was still below world demand, and in 1951 
several important world exporters and importers 
suffered a reduction in their own crops. AS a result 


Canadian exports of the major grains expanded very 
sharply in both 1951 and 1952. Although crops in 
other countries increased in 1952, exceptionally 
heavy exports of Canadian grains continued in 1953 
as many importing countries rebuilt their stocks. 
In 1953 grain crops in most countries were again 
good and available world supplies of most grains 
reached their highest level since before the second 
world war. 


In 1952 and 1953 Canadian exports of the four 
major grains were 470-440 million 1948 dollars 
greater than in 1950. Total domestic exports showed 
a gain of only 730-'700 million 1948 dollars in these 
years. Some two-thirds of the increase in Canadian 
exports in these years over their 1950 level resulted 
from the concurrence of large Canadian exportable 
Supplies of grains and strong foreign demand for 
Canadian grains. Even if compared with 1949, when 
grain exports were quite large by ordinary standards, 
the increase in grain exports of 360-330 million 
1948 dollars accounts for almost half of the total 
increase in Canadian exports. 


Grain supplies can expand much more rapidly 
than can Canadian supplies of most other important 
Canadian exports. And this is reflected in the much 
slower growth in the volume of other major exports 
after 1950 (and in the substantial price increases 
affecting most of these commodities for much of the 
period). If production is already at or close to 
capacity, then further investment, often involving 
extended developmental or construction work, may 
be required for a substantial increase in production. 
While exports of grains could more than double in 
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TABLE 20. Constant Dollar Values of Some Important Imports 


Calculated Using Moving-Current-Weight Price Index 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


$’000,000 of 1948 


Total Imports) sctits ooo .wsn ste -ade scvecctostesqces seoosetbastecosacemeseee 2, 636. 9 
Principal Capital Goods .............-..ccccccssessccsesscsceceees 419. 2 
Ma Chinerya@non-larmtcce tecccccrcetesrarcere ce cctereeenre ate PAL Te il 
Farm implements and machinery ..................00006 140.0 
ELeCtricalsanparavus;eneO.Dsieseecemerceresec ee teneeeetes 62.1 
AUtOMODILES tru CkSHaAnGsparusyemescsmererereccesteee cree es 128.6 
Other metals and metal products ...............:cceceseeeees 390.3 
Principal’ Ruel Str ctervcccccctecet terete ercreee eee ess 383. 4 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined .................. 197.0 
CO a] Meee Merete ere caer ote ete er weset ee eee icccerscsec en 186. 4 
Other minerals and mineral products  ...............006 22aeut 
AVOtHerzcommo di tlesw ase ccesccessteseetenncscaseae erect 1,092.7 


2, 704.4 | 2,883.1] 3,310.3 | 3,640.9 | 3,991.6 
435. 4 416. 7 534. 8 599. 8 682. 2 
204. 7 199.2 272.1 315.5 344. 6 
164.1 138. 6 158.5 169. 2 177.5 

66.7 78.9 104. 2 115.1 160.0 
152.9 214.7 231.5 220. 3 277. 7 
412.3 417.5 565.9 627.5 625. 3 
327. 0 365. 1 371. 6 357. 9 341.3 
Bile ® 203. 6 213.9 209-6 206.9 
135.1 161.5 157.7 148.3 134. 4 
203.1 222.5 261.1 277.0 291.2 

1,176.8 | 1,246.5 | 1,345.4 | 1,558.4 | 1,774.0 


volume in the two years after 1950 those of news- 
print and metals and minerals could increase only 
some 10% and 15% respectively. 


The expansion of Canadian imports has not been 
seriously affected by limitations of capacity. 
Canadian demand is but a small fraction of total 
world supply of most commodities, and Canadian 
buyers are in a much stronger position than those 
of most other countries if competition for supplies 
occurs. Thus while only a few Canadian exports 
could increase in volume as rapidly as demand for 
them increased, most imports could expand as 
rapidly as required. 


Imports cannot be summarized as neatly and 
briefly in constant dollar terms as can exports 
because of their much greater variety, and because 
of the difficulty of obtaining sufficient deflators 
at the item level. A few important aspects of the 
increase in imports since 1948 can nevertheless 
be illustrated by reference to Table 20. From 1948 
to 1950 the volume of imports grew at a relatively 
moderate rate. Most of the increase was in con- 
sumers’ goods and producers’ materials and com- 
ponents (these are mostly included in the three 
‘fothers’’ items of the table), with automobiles and 
parts playing an especially important role in this 
increase. In considerable measure this gain reflects 
the relatively low level of these imports in 1948 
resulting from the emergency exchange conservation 
controls, and the rising level of these imports in 
response to relaxations in the controls after that 
year. 


After 1950 there was a marked change in the 
nature of the increase in imports. The investment 
boom in Canada resulting from resource development 
projects and the demands of rearmament led to a 
sharp increase in imports of investment goods, while 
purchases of consumers’ goods and producers’ 
materials and components expanded less rapidly. 


From 1950 to 1953 imports of three principal cate- 
gories of imports which contain chiefly capital 
goods expanded by 265 million 1948 dollars, or 65%, 
while total imports increased by 38% and those of 
automobiles only 29%. The behaviour of the residual 
items in Table 20 shows a similar pattern: the 
growth in ‘‘other metals and metal products’’ since 
1950 has been more rapid than that of the other 
residual items, and this category also contains the 
highest proportion of capital and investment-related 
goods. That of ‘‘all other commodities’’ was most 
rapid from 1948 to 1950, and here the proportion of 
capital goods is lowest. 


Fuels are one of the very few types of import 
to show no increase in volume in recent years. Oil 
produced in Canada has displaced imported petro- 
leum in an increasing part of the Canadian market, 
and oil has also, to an increasing extent, tended 
to displace coal in many domestic and industrial 
uses. These factors have tended to produce a 
gradual decline in Canadian imports of both coal 
and petroleum; had these commodities shown the 
Same measure of increase as did most other com- 
modities total imports in 1953 would have been 
greater by more than 150 million 1948 dollars, or 
about 4%. 


The statistics in Table 21—in current, not con- 
stant, dollars—also illustrate the more rapid growth 
in imports of industrial equipment in recent years. 
The items in this table were selected from Table 
VIII to illustrate the trend of imports in these three 
broad categories. The ten materials and components 
for industry taken together have shown a relatively 
moderate increase since 1950, and of the ten only 
engines and boilers (due in large part to defence 
requirements for aircraft engines) showed an in- 
crease comparable to that of the items of industrial 
equipment. The five chief items in this latter cate- 
gory increased by almost three-quarters over their 
1950 level. Imports of consumers’ durable goods 
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TABLE 21. Some Leading Imported Materials, Components and Equipment for Industry, 
and Principal Consumers’ Durables 


Class and Commodity 


Materials and Components for Industry: 


Automobile parts (except EngineS) ...........ceeeeeeeee 32.8 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined ..................000- 46. 7 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)................00 44.8 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts .............. 10-0 
GoalMbituminous wee cee ee. cent. ms 20.1 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ............ 2.6 
Cotton) fa Dricswrcrnccecctce tte rere es erecta ess 11.0 
ICOTLONETAW Perccctetecesceecocrs cclces ste oeoucse meer totes esos 19.9 
SUAS UNM NOU. tere cceeectestencsectseeencte ete sy sont eraetesss Vi3 
WOO Labricswesrretesse. nee encettces eer rere cc ee, 12.6 
Total, specified imports. ...................ccccceesseceeecnees 217. 8 
Percent of total imports ...............c:.cccesececeeeseeees 26. 9 
Equipment for Industry: 
Business and industrial machinery! ...................... 43.7 
HLCCTicalgapparaLuss M-Ospomeetete eee seer 15.5 
PITACTOFSPANGADATLS tere teecsateeatete ree cenctcettcc seen erechcase 13. 4 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
GNASDAILS Meesesre nate ee eccek corenc teeter ccs eee cadewene 3.8 
NOT C) HEP phe ts Bh oe teeta aie aii ake ke Se Dai 
Total, specified imports .....................ccccceceeecesones 79.1 
Percent of total imports. ....................cccesseseesceseees 9.8 
Principal Consumers’ Durables: 
AUCOMODITESS PASSE ZEN int ss.-ce.csscesdesst ee cect eeeteestee -os 13354 
Retreeratorsrand mreeZerse ee. ee eect cee. ie il 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts ............ 1.6 
HoOUSChoOldiIMaChine;n vases. cerca cetee. eee eee ee 7 
Total, specified imports .....................ccceeeeececeeeees 18 8 
Percent of total imports ................ccccccececeseseseeeees GA, 3% 


1937 1947 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Values in $’000,000 


98.4 158.4 195.2 190. 3 222. 3 
128.7 204. 0 233. 1 210.0 213. 1 
78.0 93.6 173.1 143.1 124.9 
37. 6 47.1 80.3 126. 3 107.7 
96.1 118.8 115.3 99.6 94.7 
13.5 35.4 43.2 57.3 58. 3 
82.6 45.9 55.0 53. 2 55.9 
58. 7 88.5 94.3 66. 0 55. 5 
46.4 17.2 fe a 59.5 47.5 
29.7 31.7 38.6 32. 2 41.7 
669. 7 900.6; 1,105.2 956.5 | 1,021.6 
26. 0 28. 4 27.1 23. 7 2% 3 
189.7 213.0 316.1 348. 2 38 2. 8 
68. 8 82. 6 120.1 139.6 198. 3 
69. 4 108. 3 125.6 119.3 126. 4 
36.0 53.3 69.5 78.0 82.8 
11.5 13.5 19.1 22. 6 31.0 
375.4 470. 7 650. 4 107. 7 821. 3 
14. 6 14. 8 15. 9 17. 6 18. 7 
57.5 75.3 56.6 49.5 79.5 
12.1 15.4 30.6 43.9 55. 5 
13.6 14.9 18.9 22. 4 33. 5 
16.3 13.2 12.7 12.8 19.0 
99. 5 118 8 118. 8 128. 6 187. 5 
3 9 3. 7 2 9 3 2 4.3 


1. Part of ‘*machinery, non-fam, and parts’’ item of Table VII. 


also increased much more rapidly than total im- 
ports—investment by consumers in durable goods 
intended to provide more comfortable and convenient 
living has been very heavy in the recent period of 
rapidly rising per capita income. Table 21 em- 
phasizes much more strongly than could Table 20 
the particular importance of industrial equipment 
and consumers’ durables in raising the level of 
imports in the recent past. 


Even in 1950—and in the pre-controls year 
1947—imports of industrial equipment and con- 


Sumers’ durables formed a more important part of 
the total than they had before the war. Limited 
markets for goods and existing excess capacity 
minimized the incentive for producers to invest in 
new equipment even in the relatively prosperous 
year 1937. And most consumers had relatively little 
income to spare for durable goods. The change in 
the composition of Canadian imports since 1937 
illustrated by Table 21 is one of the many which 
have accompanied the change from the limited 
prosperity of the late 1930’s to the record prosperity 
of the post-war period. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived from 
information recorded when goods move through cus- 
toms ports across the frontiers of the country. These 
movements are recorded in terms of value and, where 
possible, of quantity. The statistics do not neces- 


sarily 


reflect the financial transactions behind the 


movement of goods, the method and time of payment 
being affected by many other factors. The source of 
the data on values and quantities is the documents 
received by the Customs Division of the Department 
of National Revenue, and for the correct interpre- 
tation of the statistics the following definitions and 
explanations of terms as used in Canadian trade 
statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers 
as subsequently checked (and sometimes re- 
vised) by customs officials. 


Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘*Eixports of Canadian Produce’’ includes all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada. These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect 
this method gives values f.o.b. original point 
of shipment of the goods for export. 


Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported for consumption’’ which 
are exported from Canada in the same state 
as when imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other changes. 


Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials: in plain lan- 
guage, imports on which all duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 
warehouses into the possession of the im- 
porter. Canadian import statistics do not in- 
clude goods entering customs warehouses, 
only those released for domestic consumption. 
If the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption then they 
enter neither the import statistics nor the 
re-export statistics. 


(5) 


It must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all be 
consumed in Canada. The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
were received. These values therefore ex- 
clude all costs of transporting the goods to 
Canada, as well as any export duties or im- 
port duties which must be paid on them; they 
represent only the cost of the goods alone, 
f.o.b. original point of shipment to Canada. 


In most cases the customs value of im- 
ports corresponds to the invoice value of the 
goods. However, in 1953 some goods from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were appraised 
under section 38 of the Customs Act at much 
higher values than were shown on the re- 
spective invoices (up to 50% higher). And 
under an amendment to section 35 of the 
Customs Act passed in December, 1953, low 
end-of-season or end-of-run invoice values 
for manufactured goods may be replaced by 
values based on the average price of the 
goods over a preceding period (not to exceed 
six months). 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council. These rates. generally 
correspond to the commercial rates prevailing 
on the date that the goods were shipped to 
Canada. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited. Exports 
are credited to the country to which they are 
consigned, whether or not that country pos- 
sesses a seaboard. The country of consign- 
ment is that country to which goods exported 
from Canada are, at the time of export, in- 
tended to pass without interruption of transit 
save in the course of trans-shipment from 
one means of conveyance to another. 


Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to 
Canada. The countries of consignment are the 
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countries from which the goods have come 
without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such 
cases the second country would be the coun- 
try of consignment to which the goods would 
be credited. 


There is one exception to this rule. In the 
case of imports an attempt is made to clas- 
sify by country of origin all goods produced 
in Central and South America. The effect of 
this procedure, which has been in force 
since 1946, is to slightly reduce imports 
credited to the United States, and to increase 
those credited to Central and South American 
countries. 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been received at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period. Actual com- 
modity movements lead by a few days (but 
rarely more) the receipt of the customs 
forms. However as the overall effect of this 
procedure on different months and years is 
approximately constant, the statistics gener- 
ally give an adequate picture of goods’ move- 
ments in given calendar periods. 


(7) Changes in Coverage of Statistics. There 
has been a change in the treatment of im- 


provement and repair trade in Canadian 
statistics. In the past the practice was to 
attempt to include this trade in the statis- 
tics at added value only. Thus if a machine 
was returned to the United States for repairs 
then brought back into Canada, no entry 
would appear in the export statistics and the 
import statistics would record only the cost 
of the repair work done. Or if ore was ex- 
ported from Canada for refining and the 
refined metal returned, the only entry would 
be in the import statistics, and would equal 
the difference in value between the ore and 
the refined metal. While it is relatively easy 
to trace the international movement of ar- 
ticles in the repair trade, it is extremely 
difficult to apply the added value principle 
to improvement trade on the basis of data 
available to customs officers. As a result 
the greater part of Canada’s improvement 
trade actually had to be recorded in the 
statistics at full value. 


From January 1, 1953, all improvement 
trade has been recorded in the statistics 
at its full value. Thus ore exported from 


Canada for refining is now included in the 
export statistics at its actual value and 
when the metal is returned to Canada it is 
entered in the import statistics at its actual 
value. Parallel treatment is given to goods 
imported for processing and later re-exported. 
This change is in keeping with a suggestion 
made by the United Nations Statistical 
Office. However repair trade continues to 
be recorded in Canadian statistics at added 
value only. 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume! 


Canada’s export and import price indexes attempt 
to measure average period-to-period price change 
affecting commodities in trade in order to isolate the 
respective contributions of price and volume varia- 
tions to changes in the value of trade. The price 
indexes are based on unit values calculated from 
the trade statistics. Where inadequate quantity re- 
.porting in the trade statistics or non-homogeneous 
trade statistics items prevent the calculation of 
desired unit values, selected wholesale or other 
prices are substituted. When the price indexes have 
been calculated they are then divided into indexes 
of the declared values of exports and imports to 
produce the volume indexes. Price and volume in- 
dexes are currently computed from the original data 
for months, quarters and calendar years. 


The export and import price indexes are of the 
Laspeyres’ type, the weights used in their compu- 
tation being those of the base year (1948). The short 


1. For a more detailed discussion of these indexes 
see: Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 
1945-June 1950 (1948 = 100), D.B.S., 1950. 


formula for this index is 2(P1Qo) where P1 and Po 
2»(PoQo) 
represent the prices of an individual commodity in 
the current period and the base period respectively 
and Qo represents the quantity of that commodity in 
the base period. The 2 sign indicates summation 
over the whole range of commodities priced. The 
volume indexes derived by deflating indexes of de- 
clared values by these price indexes are therefore 
of the currently weighted (Paasche) type whose 
formula, were they computed directly, would reduce 


to 2(Q1P1). 
(QoP 1) 

In computing the price indexes certain adjust- 
ments to the grouping of commodities used in the 
trade statistics have been made. For the calculation 
of the volume indexes it was therefore necessary to 
adjust the declared value statistics to correspond to 
the price groupings, and the resulting volume in- 
dexes also appear on the basis of the price-adjusted 


groups rather than the conventional trade statistics 
groups. 
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TABLE 22. Values of Domestic Exports and Imports by Adjusted Groups! 


Commodity groups 


Domestic Exports 


1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 


AgriculturaliandsAnimalmProducts#, cteccr-csrsnecorteeee ances 1, 213.2 
TUDTES*ANGSE CXTILESurcmecssnrestsmtesec cess eres tee ontc sce cae teceene at 36.9 
Wood) Productsva nder a pclucmce: wecseenttretssesesteree eereceneres 1, 399.1 
Tron-and Steel and eroducisper tes cescctscteseeeresntcceee 350. 4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............ccccceccseceesses 569.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............cceccceeeees 131.5 
Chemicalstand: BertiliZeraecctrecccescoesererees rereserrtareecee ule 7 
MISCCTIANCOUS ta octorecetre te stececccrerete te arer cece tr retine tamer aees 81-9 

AGUSCEO totaly: <cc.-c.5cc-ncostees ot cece oa becc oe eee eaeee nee 3, 914.5 
Deductions+é)..uc.. 202 ee ee eo ee ra 

Published*total 2a rorcrcre eres 3, 914. 5 


Imports 


$’000,000 
1,403.7 1,339.3 583. 7 522.6 526.0 
PAs | 24. 3 483.5 359. 4 387.1 
1,366.8 1,295.4 132. 4 129.4 154.4 
417.5 376.9 | 1,328-1 1,402.2 1,521.0 
706. 7 682. 2 297. 4 304. 2 376. 2 
143.5 147.4 681.4 638.8 654.5 
124.6 137.9 195.0 190.8 225.8 
110.5 114.0 375. 7 464.1 508. 0 
4,301.1 4,117.4 | 4,077.1 4,011.6 4,353.1 
= = 7-8 18.9 29.7 
4,301.1 4,117.4 | 4,084.9 4,030.5 4,382.8 


1. These totals are used in calculating indexes of the value, price and volume of Canada’s trade. 
2. From imports only: articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments. 


The differences involved in this adjustment are 
relatively minor. The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products have been 
combined into one group: agricultural and animal 
products. From this group the sub-group of rubber 
and its products has been transferred to the miscel- 
laneous commodities group. Ships have been trans- 
ferred from the miscellaneous commodities group 
to iron and steel and their products, phosphate 


rock from non-metallic minerals to chemicals and 
fertilizer, advertising matter from wood products and 
paper to miscellaneous commodities, and a few other 
changes designed to improve group classification by 
component material have been made. Imports of mer- 
chandise into Canada for use of the United Kingdom 
government or our N.A.T.O. allies have been de- 
ducted from total imports because of their special 
nature; otherwise the totals are the same as usually 
presented for Canadian trade. 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Canadian trade statistics include certain items 
for which no payment at all is made by the country 
receiving the goods, and others for which payment 
is not made by residents of the recipient country, as 
well as movements of goods arising out of commer- 
cial transactions. Examples of the first of these 
types of item are settlers’ effects (the property of 
immigrants or emigrants), and donations and gifts. 
Examples of the second type are articles imported 
for the use of foreign diplomats and paid for directly 
or indirectly by foreign governments, and the mili- 
tary equipment and stores which the United Kingdom 
and our N.A.T.O. allies have from time to time sent 
to Canada, these stores being and remaining the 
property of the foreign governments concerned. 


Besides the clearly non-commercial transactions, 
certain other items in trade are of a special char- 
acter, and for some purposes must be distinguished 
from the regular trade content. Motion picture films, 
for example, are valued in the statistics at the 


value of the print, but frequently the real consider- 
ation received for films is a rental payment which 
may have no close relation to this value. Advertising 
matter is likewise valued at the cost of the material, 
although in many cases no payment for this material 
is made. And tourist purchases are not a regular 
commercial-type transaction and for such purposes 
as the national accounts or the balance of payments 
are best considered separately from other com- 
modities. 


Not all the special and non-commercial items in 
trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, 
but an indication of the magnitude of the chief of 
these items is given by Table 23. Except in the 
calculation of the price and volume indexes, where 
imports for the United Kingdom government and 
N.A.T.O. governments are deducted from the total 
used, no adjustment for these special and non- 
commercial items is made in the trade figures used 
in this Review. 
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TABLE 23. Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


7 Items 
Nor- Commercial: 
Settlers /CIfeCts. fat; :-ccsstesesterss-asescruscstsodecteseossters a $ 
ISCQMESTS dONAt ONS all USmrc ace cesce-sceareqeareeesstcases $ 
CONWACLONS VOULILUS sere.geccsssecereccsse canes Nepesesccasyensan? $ 


Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic 


TEDTES CNlta WU VSSiraccossceceutees dccracs teoctaces eves stoss seasanses $|- 3 


Articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments.... $ 


Special: 

MOUONEDLCUUT CU IIIMG «precetttesetecseetesecacteat scccrectaceenseres $ i 

IA Vertis) mesma tlCK Meccccese- ct oteacnreosettres ocevees cacosasscees. $ 

PROUTISE) DURCRASCSiiascscsvecesescoecssosscerscoesccecsocesssaceseees $ 
Total, non-commercial items ...............:.:cceee $ 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports % 
Total, special and non-commercial items $ 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports % 


. Less than $500.00. 
Not available. 
Not included in domestic exports. 


co Sw as 


Domestic Exports 


1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 


17, 378 


19, 367 


Imports 


Values in $’000,000 


14, 788 16,095 22,892 25, 744 28,987 
3, 932 4, 200 627 175 621 
0 0 2 a 2 
3 a 17257 Feet, bE3e41 B1,579 
— - 7,773 18,913 29,736 
1, 909 1, 749 1, 849 2, 286 3, 267 
18, 721 20, 295 32, 344 47,095 60, 923 
0. 44 0.49 0. 80 1.17 1. 40 
20, 629 22, 044 86,127 121,207 144,537 
0. 49 0. 48 0. 54 2 11 3. 01 3. 32 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal gives 
it peculiar attributes which distinguish it from other 
commodities in trade. In particular, international 
movements of gold are determined largely by mone- 
tary factors and therefore may fluctuate widely from 
period to period owing to other than ordinary trade 
or commercial considerations. And gold is generally 
acceptable; it does not have to surmount tariff 
barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold between 
countries have no direct or normal relation to sales 
and purchases. International transactions in gold 
often take place without gold’s moving across any 
frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases being 
recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘earmarking’’ 
the gold in the vaults of a central bank. As trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements of 
commodities, they would not record all changes in 
stocks of gold under earmark. Yet such gold trans- 
actions would not be different in their economic 
nature from many physical shipments. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary 
or semi-fabricated state are excluded from the sta- 
tistics of Canada’s commodity trade. Since January 
1, 1952, the standard of exclusion in use has been 
that suggested by the International Monetary Fund 
and the United Nations Statistical Office; all gold 


and gold products in which the value of the gold is 
80% or more of the total value are excluded. Before 
this date, shipments of newly-mined gold and of 
monetary gold were excluded; but comparatively 
small commercial shipments of old gold, and ship- 
ments of all gold products were included. The effect 
of this change in statistical practice on the trade 
totals has been negligible; shipments of commercial 
gold were small in previous years as were shipments 
of gold products. The only exception to the above 
mentioned international criterion remaining in 
Canada’s statistics is in the items of jewellers’ 
Sweepings, where the gold content can not readily 
be separated from the other metals. 


Since gold is produced in Canada primarily as 
an export commodity, a series showing new gold 
production available for export is published regularly 
as a supplement to the trade statistics. This series 
is the equivalent of gold production in Canada ex- 
clusive of gold held by producers before the refining 
stage (whether at the mine, in transit, or at the 
Mint) and less any gold consumed by industry in 
Canada out of current production. Since November 1, 
1951, the series has also excluded increases in 
commercial gold stocks held in safekeeping by the 
Mint for the account of the mines. In practice, most 
gold produced in Canada becomes available for ex- 
port (or for use in Canada’s official reserves) as 
normally only a minor part is consumed by Canadian 
industry (Some 3.7% in the period 1949-1953). 
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Because the value of new gold production avail- 
able for export is a production series, a breakdown 
of the figures into transactions with individual coun- 
tries is not possible. Much of this gold is offset in 
the balance of payments accounts by an increase in 
the Canadian government’s stocks of monetary gold, 


rather than by the receipt of exchange from another 
country. To the end of 1951, the United States had 
been for many years the chief market for Canada’s 
gold production, but such commercial exports of 
gold as now occur are normally directed to other 
markets. 


F.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Trade 


The most widely used of the many principles of 
trade valuation is that of valuing exports f.o.b. port 
of exit from the country and imports c.i.f. port of 
entry to the country. To aid in comparing Canadian 
trade with that of other countries, estimates of the 
total value of Canada’s trade on this basis are pub- 
lished annually in this Review. These estimates are 
calculated by adding to the f.o.b. point of consign- 
ment values recorded for exports and imports the 
freight and other costs incurred in transporting these 


goods to the Canadian border. The information on 
freight and other costs is compiled from returns 
received by the Balance of Payments Section of the 
Bureau. 

Values adjusted to the f.o.b.-c.if. basis are 
used in the statistics of world trade published by 
the International Monetary Fund. However in its 
balance of payments statistics the Fund values im- 
ports on an f.o.b. basis where these data are avail- 
able. 


TABLE 24. Estimated F.O.B. and C.J.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 


Average 
1949 1951 1952 1953 1949-53 


Total Exports: 


Recorded valueof total Exports ................cccceseeee $ 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border! ¢ 
Estimated value of total exports f.o.b. .............. ¢ 


Percent added by freight and other charges ...... Ip 


Imports: 
RecordedivaluerofeimportSme,e-ceessesereereceereeeeere $ 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border !$ 
Estimated value of imports C.i.f. .............ccecceceees $ 


Percent added by freight and other charges ...... % 


Values in $’000,000 


3,157 3, 963 4, 356 4,172 _ 
142 177 201 1784 - 
3, 299 4,140 4,557 4, 350 — 
4.5 4.5 4.6 4.3 4.5 
Sra 4,085 4,030 4, 383 - 
297 335 354 3652 = 
3,471 4, 420 4, 384 4, 748 _ 
9.4 8.2 8.8 8.3 8.7 


1. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 


2. Subject to revision. 


‘‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade! 


Two main systems of recording international 
commodity trade are at present in use by important 
trading countries. These are usually described as 
the ‘‘General Trade’’ system and the ‘‘Special 
Trade’’ system. Under the General Trade system all 
commodities are recorded in statistics at the time 
when they enter the national territory (imports) or 
leave the national territory (exports). Under the 
Special Trade system those imports are recorded 
which pass through the hands of national customs 
officials and on which all duties are paid so that 
the goods are free to circulate within the country. 
Those exports are recorded which were either pro- 
duced within the country or were previously imported 
and cleared through customs for domestic use. The 
two types of record differ in coverage and in timing. 


1. For a further discussion of General and Special 
Trade see Review of Foreign Trade, First Half-Year 
1952; DD. 35-36. 


The difference in timing affects imports, and 
arises from the fact that commodities may be landed 
in a country under customs supervision and remain 
for some time under customs supervision without 
payment of customs duties. These goods are not free 
to enter the domestic economy of the country until 
customs requirements are met, and for some purposes 
may best be considered as not in the country at all. 
Under the General Trade system these goods would 
be included as imports at the time they were landed, 
under the Special Trade system only when duties 
were paid. This trade might enter General Trade. 
records several months before it would enter Special 
Trade records. 


The difference in coverage affects both exports 
and imports, and arises from the same type of trans- 
action. Some of the goods which are landed under 
customs supervision may never be cleared for do- 
mestic consumption but may be re-exported instead, 
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or occasionally may suffer destruction while in 
bond. All landed goods enter General Trade import 
statistics, but only those later cleared for domestic 
use enter Special Trade records. Goods re-exported 
without having been cleared for domestic consump- 
tion enter General Trade export statistics but not 
Special Trade statistics. General Trade records thus 
give a more complete picture of the movement of 
goods into or out of a country, Special Trade records 
of the movement of goods into or out of the country’s 
economy. 


Canadian statistics are compiled on the Special 
Trade system, but since this country’s entrepot trade 
is small they differ only slightly in total from what 


General Trade records would show. To obtain a 
General Trade export total the value of goods ex- 
ported from customs warehouses must be added to 
the recorded total. To obtain a General Trade import 
total the value of goods previously warehoused 
under customs supervision and later cleared through 
customs must be deducted from the recorded total, 
and the full value of all goods warehoused under 
customs supervision added. These adjustments have 
been estimated for the years 1952 and 1953 from the 
External Trade Section’s office records, and are 
shown in Table 25. While the difference between 
General Trade and Special Trade statistics is negli- 
gible for Canada, for countries with a sizable entre- 
pot trade such as the United Kingdom or Belgium 
it could be quite substantial. 


TABLE 25. ‘‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian: Trade 


Total Exports Imports 


1952 1953 1952 1953 


Values in $’000,000 


Recordedi values Of trade cn..cs...s-ctseteres eer tooteree entree tte remeene $ 4, 356 Avi D 4,030 4, 383 
Goods entered into Customs warehouse !............cesesesecescseseceeenee $ a = 120 122 
Goods cleared from Customs warehouse ! .........eesseeceseseeessseseees $ 13 6 (-) 116 (=) “112 
Estimated General Trade Values. .............2:.20.scs-ss.cessosseseeenesesenee $ 4, 369 4,179 4,034 4, 393 
Increase OVer reCOrded VALUES ..............ccccccssecesecocesececercccrssecesescees % 0.3 0.1 0.1 OZ 
Transportation charges to Canadian border? ...........cccecccsesceseeeeee $ 201 1782 354 3652 
Generale radejval ueSuliO.D.— Col ste we. seseesessssversoctecsssssesecessssseczacs $ 4,570 4, 357 4, 388 4, 758 
IMNCrEAS CJOVEFITECOPdeGiVaAlUCS ...ssess-ceoes-oesacezctssscecetsssccsoresoceeoceee= % 4.9 4.4 8.9 8.6 


1. Estimated from ledger records of External Trade Section. 
2. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 
3. Subject to revision. 


The Index of Concentration! 


In assessing the concentration or dependence of trade, and a total of N markets accounts for all 


a country’s foreign trade on certain markets two 
variables must be considered. The first of these 
is the number of markets in which a country trades. 
The greater the number of markets with which trade 
is conducted, the less will be the concentration of 
trade on each (other considerations being equal). 
The other factor is the distribution of trade among 
these markets. The more nearly equal are the shares 
of various markets in a country’s trade the less will 
trade be concentrated on individual markets. 


Dr. Hirschman has designed an index which 
measures the concentration of trade with respect 
to both the number of markets and the distribution 
of trade among those markets. If P; represents the 
percentage share of the first market in a country’s 


1. See: Hirschman, A.O., National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945, pp. 157-162. 


trade, then the index may be written: 
T=V Pa ety vevee + P2 or l=V>P2 


The index equals the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the percentage shares of all markets in 
trade. 


The sum of the squares of a series of numbers is 
less than the square of the sum of the series. There- 
fore the larger the number of markets with which 
trade is conducted the smaller will the index tend 
to be. Given a fixed number of terms with a fixed 
sum, the sum of the squares of these terms will in- 
crease as the differences among the terms increase. 
Thus for a given number of markets the index will 
vary with the differences among the shares of the 
individual markets in trade. This shows the index to 
meet the requirements outlined above. The index 
also has the practical advantage that its limits are 
O and 100. 
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An illustration may clarify this reasoning. If 
all Canada’s trade were with one country the share 
of that country in our trade would be 100%, and 
the index would be Vi002 = 100. If, on the other 
hand, our trade were evenly divided among 1,000 
countries the share of each would be 0.1%, and the 
index would be V1000(0.1)7 = 3.17. However if the 
distribution of this trade were unequal, and one 
country took 20% of the total while 999 others took 
0.08% each (approximately) the index would be 
V202 + 999(0.08)2 = 20.2. Thus the greater the num- 
ber of markets the smaller does the index tend to 


be, and the more uneven the distribution of trade 
between markets, the larger does the index tend 
to be. 


The index can be used for several purposes. It 
can measure the change in market concentration of 
a single country’s trade over time, or can compare 
the relative market concentration of the trade of 
different countries. A similar index could be com- 
puted to measure the commodity concentration of a 
country’s trade. In this Review the index is used 
only for comparisons of market concentration. 


Notes Included in Preceding Issues 


Seasonal Influences on Canadian Trade (First Half-Year 1953, p. 24) 
Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half-Year 1953, p. 32) 
Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade (Calendar Year 1952, p. 36) 
Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half-Year 1952, p. 34) 
Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1949,p. 54) 


Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 


Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. 1, Summary and Analyti- 
cal Tables 

Vol. Il, Exports 

Vol. Ill, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 


PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance with All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, 


1868-1953 
Year! 
All United United All United United All United United 
Countries States Kingdom Countries States Countries States Kingdom 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Averages: 
1868-1872  cccectecssce 64, 128 28, 8932 21, 5734 77, 263 25, 356 COU DHOE Nl ghee Gis oh = 
RENIN anne 81, 003 31,471 41,145 110, 348 47, 860 53,848 |- 29,345 = 165390 00-1203 
1878-1882 ............ 87, 033 29, 336 45, 404 88, 126 40, 352 39,045 |- 1,093 - 11,015 + 6, 359 
1883-18877 ............ 89, 719 37, 949 43, 746 105, 738 47, 625 43,482 |- 16,019 - 9,676 4 264 
1888-1892 .... 96, 266 39, 914 48, 143 109, 629 50, 322 41,556 |- 13, 363 - 10,408 + 6, 587 
1893-18977 ............ 118, 040 39, 371 67, 679 107, 379 52, 764 34,570 |+ 10, 661 - 13,392 + 33, 109 
1898-1902 ............ 180, 426 56, 427 106, 894 164, 610 97, 587 41,027 |+ 15, 816 - 41,160 4+ 65, 867 
1903-19074 .......... 226, 632 78, 174 123, 995 264, 197 156, 531 66,202 |- 37, 565 =-- 78,357 + 57, 792 
1908-1912 ............ 283, 954 104, 744 141, 330 397,317 240, 191 97,456 |- 113,362 - 135,447 4+ 43, 874 
Annual: 
LDS seccceccsseseeeseon 377, 068 150, 962 177, 982 671, 207 436, 887 138,743 |- 294, 139 - 285,926 + 39, 239 
OO scersasesvescees tess 1, 289, 792 487, 618 538, 974 941,014 739, 598 87,659 |+ 348, 778 - 251,979 + 451,315 
1, 298, 162 581, 408 343, 217 1, 336, 921 921, 235 231,488 | - 38, 759 = 339,827 + 111,729 
814, 144 334, 973 309, 842 799, 478 555, 091 123,150 |+ 14,665 - 220,118 + 186,692 
894, 224 347, 617 375, 627 762, 409 509, 909 136,859 {+ 131,815 - 162,292 + 238,768 
1,015, 986 420, 328 361, 888 903, 031 610, 354 154,479 {+ 112,956 - 190,026 + 207,409 
1, 042, 253 394, 624 388, 434 808, 145 524,473 148,892 |+ 234, 109 - 129,849 + 239,542 
1, 251, 666 450, 859 493, 170 890, 193 578,575 162,119 |+ 361,473 - 127,716 + 331,052 
1, 276, 599 470, 564 460,444 | 1,008, 342 668, 747 164,707 |+ 268, 257 - 198,183 + 295,737 
1, 231, 042 483, 851 411,527 | 1,087,118 706, 684 182,620 |+ 143,924 - 222,833 + 228,907 
1, 363, 788 502, 690 447, 868 1, 222,318 825, 652 190,757 |+ 141,470 - 322,962 + 257,111 
TS1738 342 515, 338 291, 829 1, 298, 993 893, 585 194,778 |- 120,650 - 378,248 + 97,052 
883, 148 389, 912 236,527 | 1,008,479 653, 676 162,632 |- 125,332 - 263,764 + 73,895 
599, 560 249, 801 171, 660 628, 098 393, 775 109,468 | - 28, 538 - 143,975 + 62, 192 
497, 914 165, 022 179, 095 452, 614 263, 549 93,508 |+ 45,299 - 98,528 + 85,586 
535, 484 172, 955 211, 314 401, 214 217, 291 97,878 |+ 134, 269 =n 44331138436 
656, 306 224, 023 271, 370 513, 469 293, 780 113,416 |+ 142, 837 - 69,757 + 157,954 
AOS Dire .ccercssscscssszeue 737, 936 273, 120 304, 318 550, 315 312,417 116,670 |}+ 187,621 - 39,297 + 187,648 
LO SGS ccsssiccosseotsvencs 950, 509 344, 787 396, 270 635, 191 369, 142 122,971 |+ 315,318 - 24,355 + 273,299 
NOS dit ccssacseacszesteasses 1,012, 122 312, 221 403, 359 808, 896 490, 505 147,292 |+ 203, 225 - 118,284 + 256,067 
NOS8 ce cescececescersctsss 848, 684 278, 758 341, 424 677,451 424,731 1292s ealelizos - 145,973 + 222,132 
939 (se. ccccvessasecsacns 935, 922 389, 754 328, 886 751,056 496, 898 114,007 |+ 184, 866 - 107,145 + 214,879 
1,193, 218 451,944 512, 317 1,081,951 7144, 231 161,216 |+ 111, 267 - 292,287 + 351,101 
1, 640, 455 609, 690 661, 238 1, 448, 792 1,004, 498 219,419 |;+ 191, 663 - 394,808 + 441,819 
2, 385, 466 896, 621 747, 891 1, 644, 242 1, 304, 680 IGTSLI3> | 7413224 - 408,059 + 586,778 
3,001,352 1,166,655 1,037,224 | 1,735,077 1,423,672 134,965 |+ 1,266, 275 - 257,018 + 902,258 
3, 483, 099 1, 334, 554 238, 078 1, 758, 898 1, 447, 226 110,599 |+ 1,724, 200 - 112,671 + 41,127,479 
3,267,424 1,227,439 971,455 | 1,555,6002 1, 202, 418 121, 6932|+1,711,8242 + 25,022 + 849, 7632 
2,339, 166 908, 577 598,799 | 1, 864,5642 1,405, 297 141,3412/+ 471,6012 -496,720 + 457,4582 
2,811, 790 1, 056, 598 753, 664 2, 573, 944 1,974, 679 189,370 |+ 237, 846 - 918,082 + 564,294 
3, 110,029 1,522, 185 688, 697 2, 636, 945 1, 805, 763 299,502 {+ 473,083 - 283,578 + 389,195 
3,022,453 1,524,024 709, 261 | 2,761,207 1,951, 860 307,450 |+ 261, 246 - 427,836 + 401,811 
CEU eet ee 3,157,073 2,050, 460 472,536 | 3,174,253 2,130,476 404,213 |= ~17,180 =a 80) O1G eto 3323 
NOT firteetetore 3,963,384 2,333,912 635,721 | 4,084,856 2,812,927 42206985) | elo A 72 -479,015 + 214, 736 
NOD 2 rcecsessseceverveses 4,355,960 2,349,044 751,049 | 4,030,468 2,976,962 359,757 |+ 325,492 - 627,918 + 391,292 
MODS wascececessaseossve 4,172,601 2,463,051 668, 874 | 4,382,830 3,221,214 453,391 |- 210,229 - 758,163 + 215,482 


1, Statistics for 1868-1906 relate to the fiscal year ending June 30, those for 1908-1918 to the fiscal year ending March 31, those for 1919-1953 


to the calendar year. 


2. Domestic exports only; total exports not available prior to 1873. 


3. Not available. 


4. July 1902 to March 1907, 
5. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada. 
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TABLE Il. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal C ountries and Trading Areas, 


Year and 
Quarter 


by Years and Quarters, 1949-1953 


Other 
All United United Common- 
Countries States Kingdom Newfoundland) > calth? and 
Ireland 

Domestic Exports 

$’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
2, 992, 961 1, 503, 459 704, 956 300, 838 
3, 118, 387 2, 020, 988 469,910 198, 501 
3,914, 460 2, 297,675 631, 461 261,867 
4,301, 081 2, 306, 955 745, 845 284, 740 
4, 117, 406 2, 418, 915 665, 232 245, 708 
658,811 345, 150 139, 435 68,179 
765, 806 345, 709 196, 170 90,421 
721, 408 333, 444 190, 385 75,654 
846, 936 479, 155 178,967 66, 584 
648, 863 414,008 109, 101 41,625 
781, 761 490,941 126, 816 59, 367 
789,906 528, 133 108, 152 44,158 
897, 857 587, 906 125, 841 53, 350 
809, 206 529, 586 113, 294 54, 140 
931,042 580, 260 140, 229 59, 153 
1,044, 316 581, 495 192, 846 68, 774 
1, 129,897 606, 333 185, 092 79, 800 
989,002 541, 847 156, 436 84, 452 
1, 107,620 571, 460 244, 540 713, 454 
1,053, 936 556, 322 185, 614 67,015 
1, 150, 522 637, 326 159, 256 59, 819 
900, 567 564, 301 123, 934 57, 802 
1,093,025 624, 119 190, 300 67,648 
1,073,871 §12, 003 192, 532 68, 418 
1, 049,943 618, 492 158, 466 51, 840 


$’000 


3, 022, 453 
3, 157,073 
3, 963, 384 
4, 355, 960 
4, 172,601 


$000 


1, 524, 024 
2, 050, 460 
2, 333, 912 
2, 349, 044 
2, 463,051 


$’000 


709, 261 
472, 536 
635, 721 
751, 049 
668, 874 


$’000 


302,042 
199,982 
264, 300 
287,611 
247,824 


68, 415 
90, 726 
75, 969 
66, 932 


41, 890 
59, 606 
44,608 
53, 878 


54, 387 
59,750 
69, 345 
80,818 


85, 600 
74,020 
67, 602 
60, 389 


58, 542 
68, 050 
69,078 
52, 155 


665, 155 
773, 274 
728, 572 
855, 452 


349, 797 
350, 708 
338, 382 
485, 136 


139, 860 
197, 512 
191, 788 
180, 102 


109, 892 
127, 258 
108, 695 
126,691 


657, 005 
791, 101 
800, 105 
908, 861 


819,618 
943,012 
1,055, 576 
1, 145, 179 


1,001,821 
1, 119, 938 
1, 069, 189 
1, 165,012 


913,905 
1, 105, 793 
1,088,965 
1, 063, 937 


420, 446 
496, 541 
536, 698 
596, 774 


538, 549 
588, 343 
590, 260 
616, 760 


551, 664 
580, 436 
568, 221 
648, 723 


574, 945 
634, 649 
624, 005 
629, 453 


113, 591 
140, 589 
193, 526 
188,015 


157, 475 
245,745 
187, 178 
160, 651 


124, 661 
191, 128 
193, 488 
159, 598 


Europe 


$’000 


228,008 
190, 428 
345, 977 
473, 822 
370, 136 


43, 103 
71, 210 
57, 816 
55, 879 


34, 846 
39, 336 
47,061 
69, 185 


43, 345 
63, 227 
113,902 
125, 503 


80, 074 
101, 396 
143, 871 
148, 480 


57, 205 
111,929 
103, 026 
97,976 


$000 


229, 599 
191, 833 
347, 362 
475, 766 
372, 713 


43, 403 
71, 678 
58, 079 
56, 439 


35, 174 
39, 738 
47, 347 
69, 575 


43, 594 
63, 542 
114, 233 
125, 993 


80, 491 
101, 906 
144, 290 
149,079 


57, 887 
112, 319 
103, 785 
98,721 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1953 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. 


Latin 
America 


$’000 


125, 623 
143, 427 
208, 024 
272, 397 
198, 254 


26, 442 
36,631 
29, 279 
33, 271 


21, 213 
39,610 
40,894 
41, 709 


36, 692 
43,057 
52, 254 
76,021 


78, 491 
69, 836 
53, 853 
10, 217 


47, 875 
51,655 
45, 116 
53, 607 


$000 


126, 368 
146,619 
208, 947 
273, 581 
198, 958 


26,621 
36, 865 
29, 407 
33, 476 


21, 396 
42, 140 
41,115 
41, 968 


36, 838 
43, 281 
52, 535 
76, 293 


78, 696 
70, 310 
54, 141 
10, 434 


48,002 
51, 775 
45, 292 
53, 888 


Others 


$’000 


120, 849 
95,133 
169, 457 
217, 321i 
219, 160 


27, 273 
25,665 
34,831 
33, 080 


28, 070 
25, 690 
21, 508 
19, 865 


32, 148 
45, 116 
35,045 
57, 148 


47, 702 
46,933 
47, 261 
75,425 


49, 450 
47, 373 
52, 776 
69, 561 


$’000 


121, 603 
95,642 
173, 142 
218,909 
221, 181 


27, 505 
25, 785 
34, 947 
33, 367 


28, 208 
25, 818 
21,642 
19, 975 


32, 659 
47, 508 
35,677 
57, 299 


47,895 
47,522 
47,757 
75, 735 


49, 868 
47,872 
53, 317 
70, 123 
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TABLE Il. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 


by Years and Quarters, 1949-1953 — Conciuded 


Year and All United 
Quarter Countries States 


$°000 
2,761, 207 


$000 
1,951, 860 


Prerrerretrirerrrerrirrririrri tii ir iy 


Dulars save dueennpesahecmmessuesoevecucase 3,174, 253 2, 130, 476 
Peeeevsy eeaceenestietean-ceaearectasscse 4,084, 856 2,812,927 
Petet ct sastesnceteccanstevsnsaevankcass 4,030, 468 2,976,962 


Soc CORRES ace noo ae 4,382,830 3, 221, 214 
piechererares com caraageneescouure 1Q 665, 708 482,570 
2Q 743,668 526, 210 


664, 550 
687, 281 


649,474 
803, 577 
806, 429 
914,774 


461,801 
481, 280 


458,514 
546,032 
520,553 
605, 37% 


678, 058 
793, 049 
675,803 
666,017 


693,991 
763, 806 
714,519 
804, 646 


943, 858 
1,158,529 
1,039,614 
942,855 


916, 119 
1,034, 230 

995, 170 
1,084,949 


United 


Kingdom 


$’000 


307, 450 
404, 213 
420, 985 
359,757 
453, 391 


76,666 
86, 540 
77, 498 
66,737 


84, 235 
102,942 
103, 187 
113, 849 


92, 141 
132, 465 
110, 909 
85, 469 


68, 248 
93,172 
97,973 
100, 365 


997,964 
1, 218,599 
1,118, 161 
1,048, 106 


763,054 
909, 359 
799, 283 
749,518 


$000 $’000 
Re eT eae ss + 261, 246 - 427,836 
aes cepa eas ae See = Sh Tee - 80,016 
ee tee Aso = TPL - 479,015 
Re ee ee oe + 325,492 - 627,918 
ee ee ee = 2105229 - 758,163 
Se i A te 1Q 2 553 132,772 
2Q| + 29,606 175, 501 
3Q| + 64,022 - 123,419 
4Q + 168,172 3, 856 
ee eee 1Q <e U GRY 38, 068 
2Q - 12,475 49,491 
3Q - 6,324 16, 145 
4Q - 5,913 8,603 
5 eee epee eS 1Q - 124,240 139,509 
2Q = 215.517 204, 706 
3Q + 15,962 85,543 
4Q + 202,323 49, 257 
1 re le en atta 1Q + 85,702 - 142,328 
2Q + 85,708 183, 370 
3Q + 74,019 146, 298 
4Q + 80,063 155,922 
Sea rie sie RE oh 1Q - 84,059 188, 109 
2Q - 112,806 274,710 
3Q - 29,196 175, 279 
4Q iw Sibel 120,065 


95, 279 
124,312 
119, 816 
113,985 


$’000 


+ 401,811 
+ 68,323 
+ 214,736 
+ 391, 292 
+ 215, 482 


63, 194 
110,962 
114, 290 
113, 365 


25,657 
24, 316 
5, 508 
12,842 


21, 449 

8,124 
82,617 
102, 546 


89, 228 
152,573 
89, 205 
60, 287 


29, 382 
66, 816 
713,672 
45,612 


t+etete +e ee Hee He Fe H 


++ + + 


Newfoundland 


Other 
Common- 


wealth! and 
Ireland 


$000 


185,861 
241, 559 
306, 889 
185, 167 
171, 153 


37,731 
53,680 
47,219 
47, 232 


36, 287 
60,783 
67, 341 
77, 148 


61,978 
85, 210 
106, 703 
52,998 


41,953 
50,121 
50,707 
42, 386 


29,410 
47, 287 
49, 569 
44,888 


$’000 


+ 116,181 
- 41,577 
42, 589 
102, 444 
76,670 


30,685 
37,046 
28,750 
19,700 


5,603 
1,177 
22, 733 
23, 269 


7,590 
25, 460 
37, 358 
27,820 


43,647 
23, 899 
16,895 
18,002 


29, 132 
20,764 
19, 509 
7, 266 


$’000 


84, 363 
103, 123 
A77, 112 
151, 284 
173, 172 


20, 105 
24,598 
18,796 
20,864 


175907 
23,611 
25,941 
35, 593 


30, 108 
49, 218 
50,513 
47, 273 


32,599 
37, 806 
37, 101 
43,778 


30,945 
49,086 
45,414 
47,728 


$000 


145, 236 
88,710 
170, 250 
324, 482 
199, 540 


23, 298 
47,080 
39, 283 
35,575 


17, 196 
16, 127 
21, 406 
33,981 


13, 486 
14, 324 
63,720 
78,720 


47,892 
64, 100 
107, 189 
105, 302 


26 , 943 
63, 234 
58,371 
50,993 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1953 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. 


Latin 


America 


$000 


192,022 
213, 548 
273,692 
284, 225 
289,968 


41, 856 
44,595 
48,786 
56,785 


41, 167 
48,887 
65,372 
58, 122 


61,504 
72, 309 
68,630 
71, 249 


65, 161 
71, 669 
73,708 
73,687 


64, 102 
73,630 
82,794 
69, 442 


Others 


$000 


38,733 
81, 334 
93,251 
73,072 
73,931 


5,863 

8,037 
10,451 
14,382 


11, 293 
21, 322 
24,034 
24,685 


20 ,068 
26 , 278 
7,057 
19,848 


14, 167 
17,656 
21,162 
20,088 


15,175 
14,927 
21, 285 
22,544 


$000 


+++ + 


+++ + 


82,870 
14, 308 
79,891 
145, 836 
147, 250 


21,641 
17,748 
24, 496 
18,985 


16,915 
4,496 
2,392 
4,710 


12,590 
21, 230 
8,620 
37,451 


33, 728 
29, 866 
26, 596 
55,647 


34,694 
32,945 
32,032 
47, 580 
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TABLE Il. Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries 


Rank in Calendar Year 1953 Percentage Reyes 
Country Change Exports 
1952 | 1953 1951 1952 1953 July-Dec, | 1952-53 1953 


$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 


1 1 1 | United States 2,297,675 2,306,955 2,418,914 1, 188, 420 1, 230, 494 58.7 
2 2 2 | United Kingdom 631, 461 745, 845 665, 232 314, 234 350, 998 16.2 
4 4 3 72,976 102, 603 118, 568 37, 282 81, 286 2.9 
104 5 4 |Germany, Federal Republic ........ Sis 0284 94, 863 83, 858 33, 909 49, 949 2.0 
3 3 5 |Belgium and Luxembourg’............ 94,457 104, 376 69, 510 Obes 37, 736 Went 
6 11 6 | Union of South Africa .................. 52, 736 47, 852 50, 763 23, 788 26, 975 12 
15 12 7 | Netherlands) 22... ...c.20cc-css<esccccssroe-ee 26, 191 41,508 42, 382 21, 055 2ipoat 1.0 
7 9 8) | Australia) .....<ccccccocotecscoceccsscecesresess 49,079 49, 697 39, 629 17, 893 21, 736 1.0 
D OQ) | Brazil) |. Ac.cncccscsectesenesesvottencesevevenetees 53, 684 81, 367 37, 561 25, 564 11, 997 0.9 
12 14 TOM AN OR WAY) terccesecece-ecccsaereteoeoceaeneecnccteres 32, 198 39, 002 37, 278 20, 327 16,951 0.9 
11 7 11 LB ossdacsurcesescsevecssestoscesvsouasestecttese 35, 737 55, 423 37, 187 23, 808 13, 379 0.9 
14 15 12>, | VeneZuel &) icvcc.ccssccvvesescessesscsestecetace 26, 982 35, 683 36, 485 17, 586 18, 899 0.9 
8 TS: [Thal y redeeccecccs costs ses sazcsesessesacacaseaseee 48, 763 52, 645 33, 170 14,585 18, 585 0.8 

9 10 4 | RORANC Ol etz-ccscecesessoestecetctecescccereeras 46, 538 48, 264 32, 281 14, 350 17, 931 ; 0.8 
42 24 15 7 Pakistan 22.2. 2cctesetaccccccusscsssuceereceores 4,486 16, 016 32, 103 20, 975 11, 128 0.8 
16 16 16. WNWSwitzerlandy fccccceccerecst-ceveceeserterees- 25,345 26, 918 29, 833 -14, 152 15, 681 0.7 
13 13 by fi it (6 Veo rts cytes ee Sk a ae 29, 880 39,641 28, 986 Neb yl 16,475 0.7 
22 25 TS GOLOMDL ae tecceresccesectersteeesoree stereos 125311 13, 756 20, 146 6,617 13, 529 0.5 
19 17 19? CUD oo.c.ccececassccecossceceescosscrasscnceceseee 20, 424 24, 181 16, 124 7,954 8, 170 0.4 
39 22 Q0'P WW POLUs ccciseers esececcseectassateccnstcccentoress 5, 054 16,405 15, 108 9,094 6,014 0.4 
2 2 DAY WV RORGD: iessceccesdeccesscsecestoscscacacdeccsezece 213 335 14,991 9, 930 5,061 0.4 
2 2 22 LID eecesseecactetseccuttesescutscce coseoesetees 742 3, 579 14, 179 1, 450 12, 729 Os3 
20 23 23) Pp PDI PINES ic.-...ccceus-srs-sasecesecerers 15, 598 16,045 13, 872 7, 169 6, 703 0.3 
18 18 2ae ireland \25 eesti cee 20,921 23, 058 13, 356 BS HEE 7,601 0.3 
27 30 Qe RING VCO me eeeceee ey .csrcsccers<cee-neaneceeennans 10, 213 10, 591 12,490 5, 414 7, 076 0.3 
2 20 D6) WEY DU eaters scavetescssatexarecvcccossesacovae 2, 466 19, 363 11, 688 9,546 2, 142 0.3 
28 29 20e \Urinigad ANndwRODAS Oe cc.s.c.s-c6<0e0e-2 9,950 11,034 9, 490 4, 308 5; 182 0.2 
29 PH | BO NT SUAC lien. cecece-cseecapeventussesedsceccesesereace 11,816 11,940 9, 049 3,641 5, 408 0.2 
24 33 29 | Hong Kong 12, 033 9,582 9, 000 4, 278 4, 722 0.2 
30 36 30 | Puerto Rico 8, 120 T, 328 ligulos 4, 152 3, 601 0.2 
29 35 STEP ATS entin atc cccencceccsseceeessnececescsteeroere 8, 883 8,227 7,641 4,892 2,749 Ws) 
17 21 32 INGwre Zealand secccsesceccceecssucexcoesecees- 21 TST 18, 844 7,475 2, 941 4, 534 0.2 
36 32 B9° 9} Denmark) c-.-c.tescosssstenc oot ecccecssterre 5, 587 9, 881 6, 303 4, 680 1, 623 0.2 
48 38 34 | Bolivia 3,484 6, 398 5, 501 2, 489 3,012 0.1 
34 40 35 | Hawaii 6,418 6, 280 5, 385 3, 200 2, 128 0.1 
2 34 3G. 0) Ve Danone scoec.c ceseee-nececscnccccncrceres 7, 0364 9, 355 5, 161 4,112 1, 049 0.1 
2 2 7 Sy austria toes. 5 eee 2, 166 5, 216 5, 136 1, 537 3,599 ie 
Si! 39 88) | British’ G Wie ne pecs scecceeecesaeneceeesss 5, 308 6, 356 4,777 2, 211 2, 566 0.1 
OS. 106 “ei30 uh Gwedentecc. 22 ee 12, 125 12, 198 4, 587 2, 818 1, 769 0.1 
ssasnwassauonnsianh-ontesecatsespsauaencs® 5, 961 11, 359 4, 380 3,001 1, 379 Oot 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1952 


Matocetcsaeceeceencoareeacstscevevseseseance iis fie! 
Malaya and Singapore .................. 
Yugoslavia 


10, 090 3,945 
10, 796 7,067 2, 854 
2, 739 22, 613 1, 940 


38 26 


1. Includes Eastern Germany in 1951. 
2. Lower than 50th, 

3. Over 1000%. 

4. Includes Syria in 1951. 

5. Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Leading Countries 


Rank in Calendar Year [Cee Percentage Percent of 
Change om 
1952-53 mports 
SE ee a 
$’000 $’000 $000 % 
1 1 1 | United States 2,812,927 2,976,962 3,221,214] 1,672,413 1,548,801 8.2 73.5 
2 2 2 | United Kingdom 420,985 359, 757 453, 391 219, 590 233,801 26,0 10,3 
3 3 3.0) Venezuela wisn. ccakitccin. ps | mels647 18 135,758 155, 147 71,095 84,052 14,3 3.5 
9t 10 4 | Germany, Federal Republic 30,9364 22,629 35,507 14, 186 21, 321 56,9 0.8 
6 4 5 40,627 35, 103 35,047 14,772 20,275 0.2 0.8 
8 5 6 39,095 33,216 29,082 14,414 14,668 12,4 0.7 
‘s 6 1 40,217 26, 822 26,627 14,090 12, 537 0.7 0.6 
Seale 8 46, 228 18,712 23, 464 6,314 17, 150 25,4 0.5 
24 = 14 9 13,063 18, 004 23, 215 11, 280 11,935 28.9 0.5 
21 15 10 14,010 16,495 22, 298 10, 169 12, 129 35,2 0.5 
FSi d Vie mh TA) PV ORCC i sccccoscneoonsess 5 Lae WER ok 23,974 19,117 22, 267 11, 324 10,943 11.6 0.5 
4 7 12 | Malaya and Singapore 57, 980 25,473 21,896 11, 469 10,427 14,1 0.5 
16 16 =. 13 | Switzerland ............0 LAR eee 16,398 16,396 20,437 9,439 10, 998 24.6 0.5 
532g) 14 18,3812 15,171 19,584 8,078 11,506 29.1 0.4 
11 9 15 25,025 23, 660 17, 800 7,813 9,987 24,8 0.4 
15 8 16 18,013 23,937 15,785 10, 326 5,459 34.1 0.4 
1729720) a7 16, 396 12,492 14, 461 8, 261 6, 200 15,8 0.3 
205-922. e918 14,217 11,735 14, 271 6,533 7,738 21.6 0.3 
25mm 19. 9249 a 12,577 13, 162 13,629 5,727 7,902 3.5 0,3 
jf 2225 920 18,041 9, 204 11,761 6, 388 5,373 27.8 0.3 
31 13e7e 2k 8,333 18,615 11,654 6,210 5,444 37.4 0.3 
30° «26 «C22 me 8, 785 8,740 9,472 4,342 5, 130 8.4 0.2 
2te 24 483 10, 864 9,593 9,393 1,705 7,688 2.1 0.2 
26 28 24 | Sweden 11,808 8,611 9,341 4,598 4,743 8.5 0.2 
10 18 25 |New Zealand 30, 107 14,231 8,572 5, 862 2,710 39.8 0.2 
Dim SO MG) || AZORES Po tscscercacesssce crest cosncnasssers 13,955 4,374 8,529 4,457 4,072 95.0 0.2 
28 21 27 | Netherlands Antilles 10, 809 11,747 8,154 2,033 6,121 30.6 0,2 
19 23 28 | Trinidad and Tobago 15, 082 9,660 8,062 3, 138 4,924 16,6 0.2 
3 32 29 | Dominican Republic 1, 126 6,000 5, 854 2,641 3, 213 2.4 0.1 
34 «= 31—S 30: | Fi 5,993 6, 487 5,554 2,063 3,491 14,4 0.1 
bie 44,9231 Ree : 1,414 3,473 4,635 2,126 2,509 33.5 0. 
Soe 37, | 32 7,114 4,260 4,619 2, 433 2, 186 8.4 0. 
36.9938 5.33 5,372 4,165 4,616 2, 303 2,313 10,8 0.1 
40 35 34 4,027 4,643 4,594 1,937 2,657 121 0. 
ate ei41: 1735 3,001 3,711 4,427 2, 410 2,017 19,3 0. 
3" 7g 36 711 462 4,203 1,305 2,898 | + 809.7 Ori 
43 39 37 3,492 4,125 3,637 1, 875 1,762 11.8 0,1 
39 3 38 |Guatemala porns Bee 4,618 2,080 3, 259 1,521 1,738 56.7 0.1 
33. 33 39 |Gold Coast Aett9 5, 523 3, 159 1,692 1, 467 42.8 0.1 
29 34 40 |Philippines 8,954 5,423 2, 986 107 2, 279 44,9 Ons 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1952 


1, Includes Eastern Germany in 1951, 
2. Includes Syria in 1951, 

3, Lower than 50th, 

4. Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Calendar Year 


$’000 


306, 955 
1, 249 

1, 279 
303 


309, 787 


3, 158 
381 

2, 353 
3,912 
10, 591 
4, 276 
11,034 
167 
2,612 
24, 181 
4, 643 
2, 230 
47 
1,896 
3,417 
1, 736 
39, 641 
1,541 
1, 185 
11, 359 
7, 328 


35, 704 
101,983 


137, 688 


6, 356 
31 

8, 227 
6, 398 
81, 367 
10,090 
13, 756 
2,030 
3 

112 
16, 405 
1, 097 
5, 429 
35, 683 


6, 387 
180, 597 


Country 
$’000 $7000 $000 
North America: 
Newfound] an deseo eee rere tae ene eee oe 9, 2291 _ - 
United States Pa x oe cestecrecssctetotes tes cececu mentee os cosstosnes 1,503,459 2,020,988 2,297,675 2, 
BY ASK re iecssteessn cecech seek cactenetotecen ce eeemeesatstert teem scncsceaer 1,008 959 2, 264 
St) Pierre and Miquelon cer tcecscsctcerecccesererttcecececceree 1, 208 1,061 1, 186 
GG On LANG iaccesssseences comeencconevsouetece nace eosteer cero tacesics Fag 134 206 
Commonwealth Countries .0................:ccscsccesseeeecee 9, 229 - - 
Other Countries: 2k cc.ccsccactcnscectatnedescssasscepasscnectoee IEDR  PhOPE RA) PRR BE A 
Total, North America....................-.-scccseessoeseeee 1,514,931 2,023,142 2,301,330 2,309, 787 
Central America and Antilles 
B@Qimtl G8 oo. scccececesvecesassscstcvuccontassusessstaneseccentecncucoracranes 3,616 2,991 3,693 
BriGish’ Hom QuUras 2c scssc.cccececzescccacees cee cctrsreconsecaverevers 600 491 572 
Bahamas) .c..o-c:ccocercedestuceccse nt scesecesatscce seat-pdeceassteadsecees 2, 268 1, 937 2, 136 
Bat ba dS) octuccccscccccsoceazovee tecate sees eccs ncvocureccecencureesvcwesce 5,013 2,974 4, 584 
eF AING CM oe soca cic cccscascesroreesseec ee seentant mattonieee ce otters 9,033 7,495 10, 213 
Leeward and Windward Islands 4,515 oHels 4, 229 
Trinidad and Tobago 12y325 7,476 9,950 
American Virgin IS] anGStecccc.cccccessee cece se seceeteessacesecss 126 156 181 
Costa RICE Geri ccccacccecet vast sacnce cosactesnncnceteracasteccscsesese 1,859 PER? 2,175 
CUD Bc eoereare dearer cata cetar crater tec eat ence eccnstonecet st ccatensesauateeaes 14, 391 18,005 20, 424 
Dominican Repu bli cts ces cesecevscscscceteccectercevereesanszseeces 2,194 2,954 4,060 
Bole Saudia OF Sores) vex coesetaseccvosecercsenteisveau casccactsresexseceureat 927 1,467 2,002 
70 39 40 
1,697 2,401 2, 365 
1,602 2013 2, 588 
678 613 ia blnlts 
15,411 17,624 29, 880 
2,003 4,464 1,834 
638 756 1,097 
13, 632 9,019 5, 961 
5,962 7,643 8,120 
Commonwealth Countries 2.00... sceeeeseceeeeeeeeeee 37, 370 26, 577 35, 378 
Other Coun tries ye soccer cpccces oct sccerscupreneeneenee 61,190 69, 967 84, 302 
Total, Central America and Antilles.............. 98,560 96, 544 119, 680 
South America 
BSPitiShh Guiana srene-ccrec toss csescscaes sacnesscentvnesesnsectsveres 5,676 4,052 5, 308 
Fatklangi Islan ds cise ee shcccccescsestesteertce cerns uf 1 2 
Tah fez) 0Q 0 1: Seeger peer er ae efor a eee 2,902 13, 360 8, 883 
BOLL V Leics cies occ sec ceercccs este tested csveccocvecenst ens occas care 1,908 2, 267 3,484 
BY OZ eters see teeeces cnn conee Basen oa cave snsesese eeepc eeanceaaste in eats) 15, 806 53, 684 
CU Gos ced vciecapstatrece eave cecateck ca cevses tesaenuencote ne tote 3,633 6, 864 13, 751 
Colom Dla See aeorarec es cacctretes osteerexse cavsce ete iveceves ener 8,012 14, 806 12,311 
FICUAG OF han cnocose cae oh ctaceseseathscupus Sunn cacees so <apsontecorcnanseeees Led 1, 432 ARTE) 
Prench Gulan a (ic c22.cesvecseuectacsexeese eee eesti 129 5 4 
PAS QGU GY fo-.2c-csccece-usscundarecsecestceccysossndscascunsynocererecseeceete 133 110 167 
1S) Wee a tem En te in ee Sa eee eA MER est Pe 7,050 3,744 5,054 
SUPIN GIN 2c cacsscesssosenccteen savezsevessuuesnetccvesseccceetansesenes aes 960 863 934 
NTU QU GY -cscctese<cxeeen ccenccasorte tw eiaseer atussutanss eatetetteeeroateet 2, 282 1,918 6, 868 
VNC ZUG] Beate. teal ene, ee aces acesceevact ct eesee eee ree 27, 689 25, 457 26, 982 
Commonwealth Countries .................:scccscececsseceees 5, 683 4,053 5, 310 
Other Countries aceccccctateectcest set oeetersteeeseee es 73,684 86,631 134, 835 
Total, South America......................::-ccecceeeeeeeee 79, 367 90, 684 140, 145 


1. January to March only. 


186, 984 


$’000 


2,418,915 
1, 130 
1,319 

194 


2,421, 558 


2,421,558 


3,070 
376 

2, 298 
3,734 
12, 490 
3, 864 
9, 490 
178 
2,199 
16, 124 
3,993 
1,901 
26 


2, 234 


2,670 
556 
28, 986 
1, 308 
1, 354 
4, 380 
7,753 


35, 322 
73,662 


108, 984 


339 

15, 108 
712 
2,912 
36, 485 


4,818 
134, 575 


139, 393 


1953 


$’000 


1, 188, 420 
364 

643 

64 


1, 189,491 


1, 189, 491 


1, 404 
138 
1,115 
1,459 
5,414 
1,791 
4, 308 
108 
1,050 
7,954 
1, 960 
921 
15 
824 
1,135 
243 
12, 511 
628 
587 
3,009 
4,152 


15, 628 
35,099 


50, 727 


499 
17, 586 


2,212 
69,684 


71, 896 


$'900 


1, 230, 495 
766 


1, 232, 067 


1, 232, 067 


1, 666 
238 
1, 183 
2, 275 
7,076 
2,073 
5, 182 
70 

1, 149 
8,170 
2,033 
980 
11 

1, 410 
1,535 
313 
16,475 
680 
7167 
1, 371 
3,601 


19, 694 
38, 563 


58, 257 


2, 566 
40 
2,749 
3,012 
11,997 
2, 881 
13, 529 
2,897 
6 


6,014 
363 
2,413 
18,899 


2, 606 
64, 891 


67, 497 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 


Country 


North-Westem Europe: 
TELL GO, KUN SOO ce csccce ccc ccxtcceotts asus tere ouscoonetuiteneecevacse 


Germany, Federal Republic 


CO] Aras eset ea oc a eae ease wssts cascocscenevansoesnenscese sess 


Portugal sbagatoceeccsusavardsdeancovstussvascns Sekzveessess 
Azores and Madeire Be So: oe ces oe 


OE CF COUNTLESS, cconcrc emt eet eteckoteoceccasncccace ceeesetettecsss 
Total, Southem Europe 


Eastern Europe: 
HA DIN 8 ote cee eo aics swncthcae state nacsstacsnsdacah stadcadescasseugesseateecas 
MES UDI TU ak oeaeren coe ce cetes aaa ote cea ca ce cana co oeta ok avoan cat acteoosaneves 
GZECROSIOV AKI A secssecaccecae cde doacs ca cre ee ee eeeeee 
POLIT OOo arora cosas caec odes caes cote carciascaesncniecs cess ccasusatus Uastinesee 


U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania...................... 
AYE OSL VI Be ee oe ccrcnce oeatawe mcmuees oeneccssemicaecce 
Total, Eastern Europe 


Middle East: 


Tran 


Turkey 
Commonwealth Countries 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 


$000 


704, 956 


3, 706 
56,525 
3, 109 
36, 004 
23,451 
143 
9,052 
13, 759 
21, 736 
5, 516 
32, 281 


704, 956 
205, 883 
910, 839 


336 
3,905 
2,615 

12, 567 
8,405 

101 

387 
4, 241 

24,075 
28, 316 


57 

37 

3, 142 
4, 762 
42 

11, 987 
472 
12, 709 
92 

211 

11 


3, 278 


14, 121 

94 
50, 827 
50, 921 


$’000 


469,910 
2, 369 
66, 351 
923 

18, 403 
8,873 
847 

13, 321 
8,617 
18,924 
4, 250 
26,435 
469,910 
169, 313 
639, 223 


329 
4,680 
1, 833 

15, 476 
5,641 

210 
5,642 
5,009 

28,802 
33, 811 


{- 


215 
2,179 
600 


[Is 


86 
1,432 
122 
183 
818 
5, 635 


31 

75 
875 
3,716 
54 
993 
70 
12, 126 
184 
46 
374 


1,462 


3, 744 

105 
23,644 
23, 749 


Calendar Year 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 July - Dec. 


$000 


631, 461 
2, 166 
94,457 
5, 587 
46, 538 
37,028 
700 
20,921 
26,191 
32, 198 
12, 125 
25, 345 
631, 461 
303, 255 
934, 716 


648 
2,150 
2, 703 

48, 763 
4,665 

259 

742 
2, 798 

57, 132 
59, 930 


25 

34 
1,414 
2, 466 
198 
1,000 
1,062 
11,816 
3 
1,071 
2,029 


7,036 


2,962 
59 
31,058 
31,117 


$’000 


745, 845 
5, 216 
104, 376 
9, 881 
48, 264 
94, 863 
833 

23, 058 
41, 508 
39,002 
12, 198 
26,918 
745, 845 
406, 119 
1,151, 964 


353 
3,111 
4,415 

52,645 
4,026 

224 
3,579 
3, 464 

64,888 
68, 352 


22,613 
25, 873 


L20 
104 

2, 149 
19, 363 
54 

585 
313 
11,940 
6 

105 
854 
9,355 
580 

4, 791 
231 
50,095 
50, 326 


$000 


665, 232 
5, 136 
69,510 
6, 303 
32, 281 
83,858 
2,058 
13, 356 
42, 382 
37, 278 
4, 587 
29, 833 
665, 232 
326, 581 
991, 813 


486 
3,307 
1, 560 

33, 170 
Broo 
231 
14,179 
3,794 
53,131 
56, 925 


|~ 


34 
17 
2,644 
11, 688 
55 
15h) 
458 
9,059 
il 
38 
1,279 
5,161 
578 
1,455 
51 
33, 167 
33, 218 


1953 


$000 


314, 234 
1,537 
31, 774 
4, 680 
14, 350 
33,909 
1, 414 
5,755 
21,055 
20, 327 
2,818 
14, 152 
314, 234 
151, 773 
466, 007 


274 

1, 666 
806 
14, 585 
3, 431 
111 

1, 450 
1,940 
20, 383 
22, 323 


I 


647 
4,112 
380 

1, 146 
25 
22,079 
22, 105 


oO 


$’000 


350, 998 
3,599 
37, 736 
1,623 
17,931 
49,949 
644 

7, 601 
21,327 
16,951 
1,769 
15, 681 
350, 998 
174, 808 
525, 806 


212 
1,641 
754 
18, 585 
560 
120 
12,729 
1,854 
32, 748 
34, 602 


= 


|= 


[= 


26 
11, 088 
11,113 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


Calendar Year 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 July - Dec. 


Country 
$000 
Other Asia: 
CeO VL OM veces cake cde suas ckcwa deca sasectacets cess sass coroascetvarsateuseese 2, 159 
ARN UN Gh, genes LE oo a andar ae eek cate eas enone pees apeeectned 72, Sol 
Pakistan 2 ccc, Raretceerccscevesoces ere speuteseac acne ses catueasnenes coerce 18, 097 
Malaya, and! Singa pore). <..ce, eccctsscascacconseessacesevenvertensane 5,437 
HON KONG: ecsbeoien wrote con cnc oes eee ea ecw cohen cane ease eat ce 10,099 
Other, British) Mast In diesyckevecscseercccevescsstese-cecesve sues 2 
Afghanis tan 2.25.02 ooocckecoctatcbeseeetowascase scexetecedtuasescoesse 14 
BUM co soca soew cote lasso ehes cuca cossooss soteoetncuswasucssaceateeremecerenatee 54 
Ghina. excepts Lalwa...ccc-cccccsssnet: ecscccescseoteterecndentaee 
TQ UWA scicccessencesectusescasccceassencernesevennsecccencnertacdseaaesesece= 135201 
Prench Hast WIndl @S,cccccup-cctecttveseanssocceecoosceere secent sec iti 
INGOMESI a, See oaks came cance ce cecesen tres scnaznsane coronseceaneenseee 4,640 
UD AM fo escsn cence ct veccch oh ircta vaconcactctenvesensneats soseseus soxurereanes etesa 5, 860 
FOP CB ooo ku coceae esc te eet oa ob Sete oe ea mtonte suse ccasuceeceestemmerens 233 
PHT p pines wee Fe on wcccccccengo th ccsntdeoseccuncacatnetteaneorstese 13,983 
POFUleueSC ASIA © co. faceses- concen sucsasetanceceesueeenatpancdaesees 162 
DM OUL AN Ge 2 cece, erace cote tea ee tase tote cclnwacavauoeosaeoer estes 752 
Commonwealth Countries ...................-scccssecseseoanve 108, 345 
Other: 'Countrbes).. fic ccccrses testes cdeesssauces st suvatseces cotacatare 39,677 
Total; Other Ash a2 os Pee aa cos cscncsesecteustssccces 148, 022 
Other Africa: 
British. Was CiAlric y.c. cccccecsateesavsrsesuens- secs <contatverestseecs 1,730 
Northern vRNOMCSI a xr nectetteceeece ats anc ccoceres et ateedt= costs 553 
Southern) Rhodesia cn .ccceccetetesstnc samcaesveradocasecsseredece 2,665 
WnioniofiSouthpAmica ee caecesce-ct occsassccceseessesottees save Nilelike 
Other BritishySoutheAtric amas see sccs cess. cscctaramteccscces 15 
GAM Dig Joon wcacaes acres ep ne teense a eaoas ince nces sven ccanpvessssenssece 8 
GOlAE CO BS Gree cceececcec ewer err snowncncervacuscecevercesceceessocassesees 1,489 
ING OTL Gh seco, Sicce ea Seca ce cua see aoa sores stent suces suse sotesventubecaccsoes 1, 068 
Slerra Ti CON O55 x. codes sadecceccsts tence casveatatevesessvassenséssvcewcceses 303 
OU ersBriti SORW eS WAI C al tr crerccecerscrcccescerecraneresseceere a 
Belgian CONGO sia: 5 ccccetenstesceseeseccccacssusssescscusseancceasssesaad 2,459 
Bren Chy- Africa oo ieccsastactotee reaten codavnantatnecetsesesessccenssese® 2, 243 
Esler ea calla cevnedectuds cesnonettaccsssevessveasevsccscccessosepesevess be 119 
MEGS SAS CAT errs cs occ ceranncca tector case oasacacauceesseeareesavensceserss 227 
MOP OC CO ir gocerees cccvccenccna scar peace cacoscecsntevsccscecsesasssncceacseses 1, 268 
IPOrt gues Gr AM ic Bierce cerns teres cecccacaeececee oenereerteceeee 3,604 
Canary: [slam dst 2i. coccy-ccscene once sosceccsesrcccacsee terete mceate 49 
Spanish Alricar ea een ccs. cere eacteceaenccrseen eeeetecas 95 
Commonwealth Countries ...................-scccscscsesseenee 85, 543 
Other) COUNDICS Berri evcsocsgacese caonanactnes ccpeeacomess oveugaet 10,064 
otal, Other: Afvical <q -5.c..2-<.2:-cscessecscstecpueoveseecenes 95, 607 
Oceania: 
AUIS Walia cc ceccesu case casscscnasesvaccsevcrsetensassnssnenvoreueneescccsees 35, 363 
New Zi@ BI ANG sccdsosesscscecasseucasceceesecssuet sesnerwcnseescetee ec 14, 489 
TELL (a. csc vascenastsucovcncnsesconce Saves cenunece=sccessacecvetcasasnecscerssseces 598 
Other British Oceania eres ccsevrctcscnceet este cere neces 61 
French: Oce@ ant al icc. cease ox cesestocsc eres esse eaentceereeototeanine 295 
PR Wild oc. 2 cccerecteccusecnecetucetecnoncasctonecs te tetnoseuns cosaseentescescaee 8, 311 
United States Oceania em cccce ss cee ce resccceteeeceetes 182 
Commonwealth: Countries iesce.ccrersseearseeraceeae cones 50, 511 
Other Countries eee ccccnssess socevaseoecasnsewac pereneeunce 8, 788 
Total, Qce amber 5 s.ccc2cs seccscas ccg0scsazscasecoccncenencuesenoese 59, 299 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ...........................20002 1, 005, 972 
Total, United States and Dependencies...................... 1,519, 048 
Total -All Countries 2 ee ee ce 2, 992, 961 


1. Less than $500.00. 


$’000 


4, 353 
31, 520 
8,681 
4,097 
8,004 
32 

52 

30 


2,057 


69 
3,052 
20, 533 
1,143 
10,829 
103 

1, 200 
56, 687 
39,070 
95, 757 


849 
395 

1, 202 
42, 561 


35, 446 
10, 983 
234 

15 

7137 

6, 830 
205 
46, 678 
7,771 
54, 449 


655, 089 
2,036, 780 
3,118, 387 


$000 


3, 470 
35, 737 
4, 486 
10, 796 
12,033 


Ps) 


5, 227 
72,976 
213 

15, 598 
107 

2, 378 
66, 522 
97, 464 
163, 986 


1, 444 
281 

2, 669 
52,736 
27 


49,079 
21,757 
802 

82 

626 

6, 418 
191 
71,720 
7,235 
78, 955 


872, 407 
2,314, 848 
3, 914, 460 


$’000 


5,825 
55, 423 
16,016 

7,067 
9, 582 

13 
272 
1,023 


1, 156 


327 

6, 250 
102,603 
335 
16,045 
282 
1,976 
93,926 
130, 270 
224,196 


1,031 
467 
2,195 
47,852 
12 


64 
52, 844 
17,033 
69, 878 


49,697 
18, 844 
519 

71 

424 

6, 280 
198 
69,131 
6,902 
76, 033 


1, 007, 533 
2,322,177 
4, 301, 081 


$000 


3, 307 
37, 187 
32, 103 

2,854 

9, 000 

27 

150 
444 

0 
1,.482 
351 
1,990 
118, 568 
14,991 
13, 872 
190 

1,509 
84,477 

153, 547 
238, 024 


56, 300 
13, 695 
69, 996 


39, 629 
7,475 
424 

64 

487 

5, 385 
253 

47, 591 
6,125 
53, 716 


897, 585 
2,433, 614 
4,117, 406 


1953 


$’000 


2,610 
23, 808 
20,975 

1, 371 

4, 278 


258 

1, 203 
37, 282 
9,930 
7,169 
105 

703 
53,044 
57, 805 
110, 848 


26 

25, 748 
6,928 
32, 677 


17,893 
2,941 
201 

62 

302 

3, 257 
128 
21,097 
3, 687 
24, 784 


433, 929 
1, 196, 430 
1, 993, 592 


$’000 


697 
13, 379 
11,128 

1, 483 
4,722 
26 


787 

81, 286 
5,061 
6,703 
85 

806 

31, 433 
95, 742 
127,176 


33 

30, 552 
6, 767 
37, 319 


21, 736 
4, 534 
223 


2, 128 
125 

26, 494 
2, 438 
28, 932 


463, 656 
1, 237, 184 
2,123, 814 
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TABLE VI, Direction of Trade — Imports 


Calendar Year 1953 
Country 


$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America: 

Ne whound lan dperessct cs, caceseetcnceserens soesseccsscmersectieeze soe 9184 = an oa as a #t 
MIMICOA: STAGES Sa. ca sasexssecascpsceseseastbcccsaesegnansecousticieiseuercs 1,951, 860 2,130,476 2,812,927 2,976,962 3,221,214] 1,672,413 1,548,801 
PATOSED co caccechtncseecaccaanasvecsesbensscastisisuscecauesebesceestetscesss 1,218 976 1,483 27333 2,961 1,336 1,625 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 12 18 25 48 66 18 48 
GQTOONIL BIG 0). crepeseccvsnsssssnsssscesesénavscbaonrascosesscosssesessonaszes 0 0 0 1 6 2 4 

Commonwealth’ Counties s..cccsssccsescecsoscentoacecccececee 918 = = = = sas = 


Other Countries 1,953, 090 2,131,470 2,814,436 2,979,344 3,224,247] 1,673,769 1,550, 478 


Total, North America ..............cccscscesecssecesereres 1, 954, 008 2,131,470 2,814,436 2,979,344 3,224,247) 1,673,769 1,550,478 


Central America and Antilles: 


Bermuda 144 87 82 317 126 55 71 
British Honduras 295 445 458 26 139 57 82 
Bahamas 818 532 346 406 427 118 309 
Barbados 7,080 10,057 13,409 8, 666 2,375 1,030 1,345 
Jamaica 16,577 19,080 18,041 9,204 11,761 6, 388 5, 373 
Leeward and Windward Islands ...............-ccecerecereees 297 395 956 216 Att) 194 1,016 
SETI GAd ARGU ODA LO acu.ssce-scscocatucscceereceressserecertnesce 14,575 15,205 15,082 9,660 8,062 3,138 4,924 
FAMOCTICAN ViT GIN ISIA NAS: Kiscs-ccscssoceaccssesososarecssseassces 14 11) 166 0 0 0 0 
OSA URACA tS. cecestccscceceseces ath laneceeeteensesacossnetetteecbenvestuse 2,119 3,378 8,785 8, 740 9,472 4,342 5,130 
CUDA cinsscoescecassrssscasonsnscocnsovsnorsrasonssesnsasevsvenerecseseecnsasee 6,562 4,134 8,333 18,615 11,654 6, 210 5, 444 
Dominican Republic ... 3,822 1,180 1,126 6,000 5, 854 2,641 3, 213 
FOIESAL VA Obie cccccacassesasst-seanssverseesecencscuearsustereeycistodeanh 1,054 848 1,183 771 1, 389 1,259 130 
TON CHAWES Gill Ol CS cevcacsneresncccsnesuenrersagcecesereccaeceesnse> 123 2 2) 2 0 0 0 
CRU BLOMB IS Mrccsecceccaxaxacasarsestarsceiisceeascocacssaccessseunsesessaces 5,743 5, 781 4,618 2,080 3,259 1,521 1, 738 
ETQLGL (aesa co voce ssedeseswassenetedssasesecasésovespsecvasoaseraceseavtreasaae 1,026 1, 769 3,020 1,928 748 337 411 
VONGUIAS 0. s cccacsoscseosssccassvessuccssvscebeosccasabeceusevecesseseseess 6,986 5, 621 4,027 4, 643 4,594 1, 937 2,657 
IVES SACO cesscoteseeacescaacssiterssasecciesescacrssecessccssanecrersorsases 25,494 32,974 18,013 23,937 155,400 10, 326 5, 459 
3,713 17,336 10, 809 11,747 8,154 2,033 6,121 
179 339 596 501 391 134 207 
2,572 5, 478 3, 492 4,125 3,637 1,875 1,762 
523 931 1, 276 846 872 361 511 
Commonwealth Countries 39, 786 45, 801 48,374 28, 495 24, 100 10,980 13,120 
Other Countries \.cc.ccvastoceccessvssccsscsssscceaptetesevaccacuny 59,931 79, 781 65, 444 83,936 65, 810 32,976 32, 834 
Total, Central America and Antilles............ 99, 717 125, 582 113, 818 112,431 89, 910 43, 955 45, 955 
South America: 
PB TLGLS TMG WLAN Aes cossisel stscusscsscsacoxtceessepezsecacssaenssnaxse 22, 355 21,735 25,025 23, 660 17, 800 7,813 9, 987 
Falkland Islands ... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
AT BOTUI NS onrgsccecet cok seteesctpscsssoesenssnsucsroserecsssdesssecataseens 3,324 10,913 13,955 4, 374 8,529 4,457 4,072 
PSO VIG cvicvesssacccanschcosesesecdescass<scacenscecshaxotcesseveuesévscsusaes 2,049 2,442 1,848 3,551 1,415 715 700 
21,163 28,178 40,627 35,103 35, 047 14, 772 20, 275 
598 1,353 2,153 3, 282 1,052 749 303 
12,588 13, 342 13,063 18, 004 23, 215 11, 280 11935 
1,137 1,473 2,438 2,751 2, 688 1,178 1,510 
French Guiana.................. ean sugnokacssasccectesasceneceseaseps== 0 0 0 0 3 0 3 
PATS CUS Yel ee cscascecscensccactrapevecacasesenscanussancecesssescsdcsueces 374 350 343 346 260 180 80 
PLQTU S cenenasssepacosemsspaenesosasseecscoreesohaseccasernasocseyoseasauceseves 2, 465 3,961 5, 588 8,050 2,928 853 2,075 
SUTIN Mo ce-c carp eccncvssoss ac tudspctnevacedecascaecesnips cvscnsnensovesse2 326 228 1,141 528 1,345 502 843 
MOTUS Vite scccevnascesetesadactsatccaccsaescocandsccacacucessnnsevasecorenes 1, 069 2,170 3,768 1,863 2,903 1,870 1,033 
MSO ZAC Orie scccs ics vasactaseikna verse sustssodes osdvitns secassastasuinn die 91,697 87, 264 136, 718 135, 758 155,147 71,095 84,052 
Commonwealth Countries 227800 21, 735 25, 025 23, 660 17, 800 7,813 9,987 
OCH er Counts OS ve crccssescct cesevesevoncsvctsecaccesctccesstcevess 136, 790 152, 275 221,641 213, 413 234, 532 107,652 126, 880 
Total, South America ..............sscccesecccssseens anes 159, 145 174, 010 246, 666 237, O73 252, 332 115, 463 136, 867 


j. January to March only. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


Country 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
United: King domscscesecteccteatcsescceeseeescrestcerectneessereeeee 307, 450 404, 213 420, 985 SOO MOM 453, 391 219, 590 233, 801 
AUIS OF 18 Wa ccns cde teceea deca teto nce se Ruse Roe ae tans race aces 382 964 3,191 2,917 2, 967 style! 15453 
Bel giumandiliuxembDOure Psescererecesseo once on -csteesteceseeeseee = 19, 022 22, 795 39,095 33, 216 29, 082 14, 414 14, 668 
Dente K foc c eee es nc ee ec ee ee 1, 893 1, 406 3, 730 2, 167 Pap ay fs: 997 1,178 
ETE Coo oocs eens tees coer ree 13, 309 14,669 23, 974 19,117 22, 267 11, 324 10, 943 
Germany, Federal Repwbl iciees-cssersereceressteeeorerteces 7,134 11,026 30, 936 22,629 35, 507 14, 186 PAY. SPA lt 
TCO 1a 1d: Ree ease ee cee ees 52 233 26 50 80 68 12 
Wee Lepr eee eee ree 71 148 785 462 582 239 343 
NGther lems) secceocescacescecsshs seeecxevescscd coc ceseeestseens oxo eee 6,688 8,896 14, 010 16, 495 22, 298 10, 169 12,129 
NOP WEY sesbucvcdsucdacsctscevevessece tance Renevecesnetneee eterrceemte areas Woke 1,405 2,977 SnOOW 2, 289 958 I, BBy! 
SWC CEM caestia cee oe eet wacst ca ceseeea oe cadet ci ccnasovem cee eee retoees 3,474 5,145 11,808 8, 611 9, 341 4,598 4,743 
Switzerland c..0202: nese eee ee ee 10, 902 14, 464 16, 398 16, 396 20, 437 9,439 10, 998 
Commonwealth Countries iiacc.ccccccsrsesesscececesceseroscess 307, 450 404, 213 420,985 359, 757 453, 391 219,590 233, 801 
Other Countries mcs. eee eee 64, 139 81,149 146, 931 125, 918 147, 026 67,907 79,119 
Total, North-Western Europe ......................:..++ 371, 589 485,362 567, 916 485, 675 600, 417 287,497 312, 920 
Southern Europe: 
Gibraltar Ace hae cco cesseoeste cee nese ee scat aes 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Maal bea tircscrcnecstcctecetencsc tec ccs ote cae eee sa sece ane sence reser eeeess 22 20 47 51 67 30 37 
GEO OC Greer ceecee toc creer eee eetres otntoote tee ee 135 203 174 197 224 105 119 
DCR A gic meee otter Rr oe enc COLL CEE Err acer nO ee 9, 048 9, 373 14, 217 11, 735 14, 271 6,533 1, 738 
P Orbea race cerseteces occa cs eecebanceaaahevacecGanencecth ateceeate sere 1, 351 1,698 1, 980 1, 798 1, 962 7196 1, 166 
AZOPES ‘avid’ Mad Cire eater secrertese- Seecesacconseecoeserteceeomseees 554 387 410 285 179 100 719 
Spe Linea ccecee sce eees ease ae ees oa echo eee 2,427 3,558 7,114 4, 260 4,619 2, 433 2,186 
Commonwealth @ountries) cx .ccs-cc-ss-e-csessrccnessesesee 22 22 47 51 67 30 37 
OtherkCountries eecccccoceere eer hosters ee W3y DL 15, 218 23, 896 18, 275 21, 253 9, 966 11, 287 
Total, Southern Europe ...............2--:-::cccceceeeeeeee 13, 537 15, 240 23, 943 18, 326 21, 320 9, 996 11, 324 
Eastem Europe: 
AJ DQG wcs5cccesecccevecsesivacsssetacecte dadsveestasWesecawacsceutescnssevuns 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Burl pear OY scm Re a te, Sh cael 1 4 4 2 L 0 1 
GWZECHOS]OVAKUR Ses ecercatseepetecetasestacat ovate eaten terse Ne 6, 401 6,036 4, 668 3,559 2,589 1,411 1,178 
IR VEY Ye Reet career eee yc 9 Pee ee See Eee et ope 45 217 158 234 548 201 347 
Germany +Easternt..c et ee ee ee 2 2 2 492 959 281 678 
RUNS APY sec oot ce reece cea cone tas tan se etree eva oocun duane ooee Soeettotae 76 36 121 279 184 43 141 
§aXo} FW \e Ros pee eri ein pertctere ach ty on aie PEEP EERE ono ere 183 357 1, 430 556 244 120 124 
FROUIMA NLA ee cesecee ene ooo centres caea ooh ee 3 19 22 13 7 1 6 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania...................... 28 113 519 Pentel 843 282 561 
YUPOST AV 1 aterseceescee tree eee cessorec ces st cca or sence nsec 45 122 149 101 101 58 43 
Total, Eastern Europe ...............-.::-::scceececsceeee 6, 781 6, 903 7,070 1, 553 5,476 2,397 3, 079 
Middle East: 
ACO fot crenecn cere oe ate ei veh tot sosun es cuseacteacnsstasatanasactacddcevsats 884 12 22 7 10 10 0 
ANGIO-Hpyntian: SUGGN tretscrcccseese-cececoreresesecct cas ssesenaners 25 53 58 | 16 60 20 40 
PN U8) Fee pes Mi ae rte SE ARR nn eeprope ae  er e T2pha 28,115 22, 659 7,559 2,196 2,185 11 
PSY pbisdeacch ct acenvcemtecsneaccvatostcssesevenseatevuercdssonersinevicctsek es 155 659 Halal 462 4, 203 1,305 2,898 
PUGDLOp Le wee eseec eee o ese co ns san tece cat eccacr series bere serceras seeteeectonee 49 31 31 21 44 26 18 
figs 1s Meera ib a SE oe wa See oie ON NS er 288 192 521 1, 168 1,025 619 406 
Fg 1 Der eee es O CEI en ly MN PINAR oe Ns Pe lee 1,418 1,201 2,132 924 oul 110 1, 261 
ESP 6 cere ea sree sec neacceecapeccaneseeececeaiat oes coeseaence 504 490 929 1,161 ole 631 681 
Tha liam Arle a recccccsscrcstetoecaenocenescuezvassesocntnessareceeeaecsaes 0 2 3 0 0 0 0 
DON OO Ih Sees cctencasescesst ss ecee tee cess eae wecorecvancnt cecetaunwatsooacne 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
DSA Y Giicecccrcececescacecccserece ore esta coe cascwckunssasecatacnnvasehenseaasnraate 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bs@ DAMON overs ceeoceey cae oe ate sa cekp cone ecosen se soe toxersaceaeneckaseeraacs 15,171 19, 584 8,078 11,506 
Byrin eile, Ree eae Sees oeenr ee Deacon de ae 62 Reese { 72 56 29 27 
PIU K OY, ocebinacthes Sen cee sarees ot eaten ee ee 1, 207 1, 280 iL Tew 2,719 791 485 306 
Commonwealth Countries ...............:::cssceeseeeeeseeseees 909 65 80 82 70 30 40 
Other Countries Sanco ccsseee tree escent ees 16,177 32, 033 45, 124 29, 256 30, 581 13,467 17,114 
Total, Middle’ East) -2cc20.2.2.<0-cccc-s-0-seestereotecese 17, 086 32,098 45, 204 29, 338 30, 650 13,497 17, 153 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE —~CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


TABLE VI. Directionof Trade — Imports — Concluded 


Country 


Jey ey epee 


PARE DOINGS esccsecenevscecasecccaccccasestoccossssseaseceAscvsvacssesaed 
Portuguese Asia... 
TiC ETAT ener osha ye A 
Commonwealth Counttries..............csscscccssesssesseneene 
Other COunbrieS..« .<cssvases0s<csssscscsescacoressen condecesssss cesses 
Total Other As ia cic..c...scccssnscvcesssccssdessscosssoscosees 


Other ,Africa: 
BPI GSN HASSE MALT COisscrscontecessstseeesscecesanereestsareststesectcees 
Northern RROde Sia -.-.-.-rcs-csevoncescssccccscctcassanexctsesecesease 
Southern RNOGE SiG .2<----sescsendescassesssasadsetvtacs stescocsconscs 


INU ROLL A ccccceecresssetnsesesececscees treccessecescacercn sont ancucasiececesenece 
LOTTA INCON CWcteecess.sac-ceneecscerese onceseceterecutetesert tencasceasseat 
Other BritlshGWwestvA (ric ave--c.ccocecorerssscece coreccsececeer cer 


Belgian Congo 
French Africa 


Madagascar 
OL OC CO ifiaccconcvasecasscccuserccccotccesecscece vacshevecesasctececscscscccess 
POTLUS TOS CAI CA vetecastsncsacetsccsiantassccsssoncscaceacasceneceeats 
ANALY [S51 ANAS (ossenccceccoccccessesexecevecsssrsassssssenseucecsesesss os 
Spanish Africa... 

Commonwealth Countries 

OUNEP COUNLTI CS ncsccecsstscaacectesaccace cosectecsecesnastosseccecees 


Oceania: 
PAVISUIAILE: 2s cocncatvccvcacesvesorestcecccesoces cossve stesecect tecustsucecse 
New Zealand 


Other British Oceania ............ssceees madssesecesnecccersectoeee 
PTENCH OCC ANIA ..<-cccsscssccsceserssececevscccersctuccertecesccoescceesr 


RILCEG: Se Al OS) OCEAN G o.cccccscccececorarcoscoussarnndvacccsorcsence 
Commonwealth Countries..............cscccsesccccccsccsssseees 
Other Countries 


Total, Commonwealth Countries .................s.cssscssesecees 
Total, United States and Dependencies. .................... 
Wotal, All’ Countries 222 cc0...2sc..ccscssechsactescnseecoesssessessescesess 


1. Less than $500.00, 


Calendar Year 


1953 


ot 


$000 


11, 635 
26, 233 
1, 193 
16, 187 
2,989 
21 

3 

32 


85 

44, 336 
863 
45,199 


494, 158 
1, 954, 061 
2, 761. 207 


1,181 
87, 674 
25, 863 

113,537 


15, 067 
51 
401 


32, 803 
11,855 
10, 194 


495 
115 

54, 852 
1,086 
55, 938 


645, 624 
2,133, 005 
3, 174, 253 


$’000 


16, 396 
40,217 
2, 233 
57, 980 
3,001 
4,623 
51 


1,052 
12, 577 
Lb 
8,954 

0 

1, 938 

124, 449 
26, 505 
150, %4 


360 

1, 414 
0 
82,328 
1,774 
84,102 


727, 089 
2, 817, 265 
4, 084, 856 


$’000 


12, 492 
26, 822 
191 
25, 473 
DyeLL 
1, 77.2 
19 


893 
13, 162 
8 

5, 423 
0 

764 
70, 460 
21, 559 
92, 019 


39, 431 
3, 683 
43,114 


544, 462 
2, 983, 824 
4, 030, 468 


$000 


14, 461 
26,627 
558 
21, 896 
4,427 
350 
42 


896 
68, 318 
19, 416 
87, 734 


4,635 
0 

37, 590 
4,635 
42, 226 


623, 962 
3, 229, 682 
4,382, 830 


$”000 


8, 261 
14, 090 
216 
11, 469 
2, 410 
172 


2,126 
0 

14, 239 
2, 126 
16, 364 


296, 047 


1, 676, 236 
2,216, 563 


$’000 


6, D0 
12, 537 
342 
10, 427 
2,017 
178 


657 
31, 700 
11, 634 
43, 335 


23, 351 
2, 509 
25, 862 


327, 915 
1,553, 446 
2, 166, 267 


17 


18 
33 
35 
37 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Calendar Year 


Group and Commodity 


1951 


$’000 


894, 210 
441,043 
58, 822 
113, 854 
54,039 
53, 899 
25, 319 
13,457 


Animals and Animal Products 348, 033 
Fish, fresh and frozen 53, 363 
Fish, cured 27, 588 
Fur skins, undressed 28,316 
Molluscs and crustaceans 15, 228 


Fibres, Textiles and Products 36, 858 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper 1,399, 076 
Newsprint paper 536,372 
Planks and boards 312, 198 
Wood pulp 365, 133 
Pulpwood 68, 103 

27, 483 

18,046 


Iron and its Products 342, 299 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 96,873 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 40,271 
Automobiles, passenger ais 38, 490 
Iron ore 18,576 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 14, 433 
Guns, rifles and other firearms 15 
Automobiles, freight 24,873 
Ferro-alloys 31,347 
Automobile parts (except engines) 15, 763 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 569, 870 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 120, 853 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 136,689 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 81,691 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .... 83,669 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 45, 290 
Electricallappanatus,, 1.0.) sscscccrssoseceresscsveversveresdcnseeseeesteresavene 17,729 
Platinumimetals and SCrapyccscrscsevevecerncers ereormarereavesest cer eced 30,359 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................cccseseseseceseceresereners 131,529 
Asbestos, unmanulactured Go. .rrcsscs ssseccsaresovcccsercteoucassbouscerararavess 80, 333 
ADPASIVES: (ALCIfiCiall, (Crinl@uissscssscnsscratcssconercescererarsretarceccerteerete 2 itil 


Chemicals and Allied Products ..............::c:sscssseresssererecesccersserssere 131, 690 
Fertilizers ;ichemically..c--.c.svaterosoccscsccsvoosset totocdtenuscsasteneertatte 35, 734 


Miscellaneous Commodities ............1...:sccsccesesssesesessceceresesesenssensvere 60, 895 
Aircraftcand, partss(excepb engines): scsscescseecctrstecesessserenseccete 7,524 
Noniec ommercial items ;.tcsracasssecessceccuseseovesesticedenretecciesescvenet neoeve 17, 378 
Cartridges, @umpand Tilley eacseas cences vareveveravaracevansevravcnsvosstarcuons 2,373 
DHIPS SOMA i isecrevetecovers tedoseetoclenttencsocuceesetv even coats sesceuvetaadereoncesstekceee 8,070 


Total Domestic Exports To All Countries ................cccesesscesesesese 3, 914,460 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ............:.:.sseceseseseeesereseseserenerererene 3, 181, 973 
wasavshasenasabesemnsavassscicsassesye 81,3 


$000 
1, 183, 496 
621, 292 
145, 684 
116,055 
54, 254 
68, 240 
29, 483 
17, 198 


237, 942 
52, 852 
25, 538 
23, 507 
17,510 


27, 697 


1,366, 787 
591, 790 
295,949 
291, 863 

64, 820 
20,002 
18,655 


406, 946 
95,692 
47,378 
43,634 
22,333 
25,032 

5,627 
48,832 
30, 380 
18,549 


106, 732 
155, 106 
150, 982 
100, 806 
96, 283 
49, 676 
33, 892 
30, 627 


143, 474 
86,510 
17,701 


124, 565 
42, 293 


103, 441 
37,503 
18,720 
10, 139 
10, 592 


4,301,080 
3, 632, 979 
84.5 


1, 096, 763 
567, 907 
136,729 
102, 160 

63,086 
60, 403 
23, 143 
20, 186 


250, 919 
51, 219 
22, 271 
21,070 
17, 588 


24,333 


1, 295, 396 
619, 033 
282, 736 
248,675 

45,859 
20,913 
19,025 


358, 438 
67,821 
37, 282 
36,061 
30, 843 
29,508 
24, 110 
22,258 
17, 207 
16, 999 


682, 183 
173, 378 
162, 542 
117,351 
57, 572 
37, 835 
37,705 
26, 290 


147, 393 
83,973 
28, 976 


137, 885 
42,633 


124, 095 
40, 247 
20, 295 
19, 873 
18, 453 


4,117,406 
3,471, 215 
84,3 


488, 943 
271, 529 
49, 466 
52, 236 
26, 374 
18, 252 
11,852 
5, 267 


122, 911 
22,401 
11,141 
12,677 
10, 224 


11, 295 


617, 960 
295, 901 
139, 580 
119, 165 
17,642 
10,375 
10, 267 


192, 859 
48, 889 
19, 492 
20, 174 

9,050 
17, 226 
4, 507 
13, 166 
12,409 
7, 808 


365, 574 
85, 141 
81,641 
65,785 
35, 580 
21, 187 
27, 456 
14, 238 


70, 581 
41,698 
14,026 


69, 269 
23, 497 


54, 200 
17, 032 
8, 828 
8, 324 
7,776 


1,993,592 
1, 689, 279 
84,7 


$’000 $’000 $000 


607, 820 
296, 378 
87, 263 
49,924 
36,712 
42,151 
11, 291 
14,919 


128, 008 
28, 818 
11, 130 

8, 393 
7,364 


13, 038 


677, 436 
323, 132 
143, 156 
129,510 
28, 217 
10,538 
8,758 


165,579 
18, 932 
17,790 
15, 887 
21,793 
12, 282 
19,603 

9,092 
4,798 
9,191 


316, 609 
88, 237 
80,901 
51, 566 
21,992 
16,648 
10, 249 
12,052 


76, 812 
42,275 
14, 950 


68, 616 
19, 136 


69, 895 
23,215 
11,467 
11,549 
10,677 


2,123, 814 
1, 781, 936 
83, 9 


Percentage 


Change 
1952-53 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1953 


16 
22 
32 
34 
35 
38 
39 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE—CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


TABLE VIII. Imports from All Countries 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products ....0............cccccccccessesereeceeeees 
Coffee, green 
Sugar, unrefined 
Vegetables, fresh 
Citrus fruits, fresh 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated 
Bananas, fresh 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 


Animals and Animal Products ...............c.ccccccceeceseececeeeessceeeeeeseenees 


Fibres, Textiles and Product ..00...........c:ccccccsssssscecesesesreecesesnenees 
Cotton fabrics 
Cotton, raw 
Wool fabrics 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 
Wool, raw 


Wood, Wood: Products and Pape ..................:::::ssecssesesscseeeeeceeeeeees 
Paperboard, paper and products 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter..................... 
Logs, timber and lumber 


Tron and itS Products .0.0.........cccsssereseeseseeeee 
Machinery (notefarm)) and Parts)ie-caee-cetcesreesecs~ sacs -vaccorecceecereess 
Automobile parts (except engines) 
Tractors and parts 
Rolling mill products 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts 


Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 
parts 


Automobiles, passenger 
Pipes, tubes and fittings 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts 
Tools 
Iron ore 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 


Pererererereterer rrr ete eter errr err rr rer sy 


NomwMetallic Minerals and Product .0...........cc:ccccsscceeessscseeseceeses 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined 
Coal, bituminous 
Fuel oils 


Principal chemicals (except acids) N.O.p. ...-.....eeseseeeceessereee 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms 
Drugs and medicines 


Miscellaneous CommoditieS.................ccccccccccscesecesesseeecesseenseesacees 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) 0.0.0... ececeseseeceeeeneeceeee 
PDOURLSE: DULCNS SCS een ccsececscacectanesecs aeeceo este eienacane ct snadecedusearveuzane 
NON=COMMEOFCLA ICOM Sige n-oct se acoe cages thea consectncestseereesutisssateesse 
Refrigerators and freezers 
Parcels of smal] value 


Total Imports From All Countries ...................c:ccccscsccesseeeeeseeeeens 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ..... 
Percent Of Imports Itemized 


Calendar Year 1953 
951_| 1952 | 1953 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
542, 641 489, 192 488, 368 230, 095 258, 273 
48, 438 50, 775 57, 595 26, 922 30, 673 
77, 100 59, 546 47,491 17, 123 30, 368 
26, 295 37, 969 29, 250 20, 626 8, 624 
26, 699 26, 712 26, 509 13, 320 13, 189 
64, 973 29, 287 26, 408 13, 738 12, 670 
19, 598 20, 939 22, 837 10, 818 12,019 
35,025 19, 098 22, 390 12, 380 10,010 
125, 562 85, 540 88, 227 45,516 42, 711 
483, 520 359, 440 387, 115 215, 677 171, 438 
54, 984 53, 248 55, 906 33, 596 22, 310 
94,315 65, 956 55, 494 33, 153 22, 341 
38, 567 32, 213 41, 743 21, 066 20, 677 
25, 000 26, 091 35, 672 17, 569 18, 103 
54, 361 18, 052 22, 334 15, 525 6, 809 
137, 047 134, 554 160, 951 18, 267 82, 684 
34, 831 29, 921 39, 208 18, 563 20, 645 
25, 133 28, 385 33, 446 16, 656 16, 790 
23, 210 20, 798 23, 585 12, 285 11, 300 
1,332,251 1,406,627 1,531,556 830, 516 701, 040 
328, 741 360, 969 401, 856 205, 882 195, 974 
195, 177 190, 337 222, 284 128,519 93, 765 
125, 562 119, 253 126, 354 81, 119 45, 235 
173, 127 143, 133 124, 813 61, 205 63, 608 
80, 314 126, 332 107, 736 57, 537 50, 199 
69, 529 78, 044 82, 795 48, 039 34, 756 
56, 632 49, 484 79, 454 55, 538 23, 916 
43, 183 57, 261 58, 327 35, 563 22, 764 
18; 911 22, 444 33, 538 14,021 19, 517 
19, 117 22, 566 31, 004 18, 386 12, 618 
22, 671 26,519 28, 194 7, 640 20, 554 
290, 848 296, 875 364,571 171, 724 192, 847 
120, 101 139, 567 198, 275 97, 750 100, 525 
684, 535 641, 885 658, 476 296, 777 361, 699 
233, 148 210, 036 213, 094 106, 340 106, 754 
115, 275 99, 571 94, 680 43, 654 51, 026 
58, 389 64, 908 65, 151 24, 223 40, 928 
33, 444 39, 148 48, 650 17, 445 31, 205 
51, 238 49, 430 40, 079 15, 700 24, 379 
191, 812 187, 713 221, 834 111,469 110, 365 
43, 940 49, 824 54, 505 26, 343 28, 162 
2.2, 413 23, 020 32, 498 15, 968 16, 530 
22, 981 22, 111 22,877 13, 728 9, 149 
296, 638 428, 642 481, 733 236, 522 245, 211 
41, 438 95, 212 111, 803 59, 314 52, 489 
47,071 66, 682 73, 840 28, 342 45, 498 
32, 544 47, 095 60, 923 25, 652 35, 271 
30, 620 43, 891 55, 530 36, 407 19, 123 
22, 025 33, 691 32, 396 12, 429 19, 967 
4,084,856 4,030,468 4,382,830 |2,216,563 2,166,267 
2,656,120 2,699,518 2,940,524 |1,520,084 1,420,440 
65.0 67.0 67.1 68.6 65.6 


oo 


Percentage 
Change 
1952-53 


% 


0.2 
13.4 
- 20.2 
- 23.0 
= 0°58 
- 9.8 
9.1 
17.2 


3.1 


+++ + 


60 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1953 


15 


16 
33 
35 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE IX. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Group and Commodity 


Animals and Animal Products ..................---:..-.--++ 
Pishtetreshiand: foZen terres scscc ces teeeenaenet = 
Molluscs‘and (Crustaceans) <.0...ccc-ssscscassseassneseee= 
Fur Skins; UnGreSSe@d  .c2.ivvesccerstacesses-sencurestaerenes 
Meats. CANN i. ciccccc-ncorcs-cccucencseereses sonscsesexecavedess= 
POP Air OSD ipece crane wane Soasnscaceeets coshoeecepccteemeereotinee 
Cattle, dairy and pure-bred ............. eee eseeeeeeeeeeee 


Fibres, Textiles and Products .........................-+. 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper ....................------ 
NG WSDprin’, paDerr sres<nc.00-c0cssertnsscacsscecosesnecsuscsccsdeass 
Planksvand! boards)... c0-sesete- ones cctene acoso ote 
WOOd Pull pci-e recceccsceactseete aston sssssnesnsestertanseness 
PUP WOO! wessncscdsscdsnasas-steavacecessecsncnavateveaseescacecaces 
SHINSICS  «..2ccercte.zsctsewcoscanacicacnatucreeesnteccsseeeocastnee 

Plywoods and Veneers. ..............cccccseeececcceeeese ners 


Tron and its Products ...............:::c:cc:scceccceesseeeseees 


Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
tors) and parts ce.cc: ccsascececesstecesvcecusntacasecsuescaeten 


Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets....................... 
Guns, rifles and other firearms ....................... 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........-....e.0e 
TRON ONS eases seca sca ccacSeasece vaste tavdtenceunetatapcowetaena 
ROlLing MU] Products! s2--.s-cevsserceeseasesevsceneceeacesars 
OTT O=A TIOYS Fence scessencescstue ster cvtacstnccocsessescene cee aeeees 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ........................ 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated................ 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 
EBlecizical apparatus, 50,1) c:c.ccncss.c-t-cacesceeccenee 
Silversore. and Dulli ome c. ceeescesccene ceeeesessaceenaeee 

Platinum metals and scrap.................sssssccssss- 

Non-ferrous ores) onioips ccocesessesccsnsoceseosneeeeeeee 


NomMetallic Minerals and Products .................... 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .................ccceeeeeeeeeees 
Abrasives artificial crude cccecccees-ssseceensercanse> 


Chemicals and Allied Products .........................+- 
Fertilizers) (chem ice] acces cecen cee cocctvesecceescatees 


Miscellaneous Commodities ..................--:::c::000+ 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) ................ 
Cartridges; guniand rifle ee cccrecte.-coscescerersesernte 
Non-commercialviteins 2....---.cececncssnesesersneneeest ences 


Totai Domestic Exports To The United States .. 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ...................--..--.-- 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized .............. 


1, Over 1000%. 


$000 
263, 443 
44,379 
44,177 
17,523 
65, 036 
24,399 
5, 677 


265, 528 
53, 062 
14, 613 
20, 418 

5, 653 
4,190 
18, 348 


19, 588 


1,114,581 


496, 852 
196, 780 
276, 761 
59, 331 
26, 231 
14, 694 


169, 188 


76, 072 
14, 267 
12 

12, 445 
13, 121 
2,582 

21,660 


278, 009 
92, 416 
39, 897 
30, 074 
45,043 
24, 001 

3,497 
15, 533 
14, 930 

390 


89, 926 
54, 058 
17, 068 


67, 253 
30, 801 


30, 159 
5, 814 
298 

10, 102 


2, 297,675 
1, 912,205 


83.2 


Calendar Year 1953 


Percentage 
Change 


1952 1953 1952-53 


$’000 

301, 307 
60,975 
44, 243 
27, 305 
72,533 
28, 147 
10, 267 


147, 966 
52, 378 
16,970 
18, 976 

9, 982 
1, 212 
2, 449 


17, 442 


1,081, 016 
534, 373 
190, 983 
225, 082 

55, 051 
19,518 
16, 569 


172, 701 


TT, 647 
18, 491 

4,503 
16, 005 
11, 396 

3, 846 
12, 520 


349, 650 
99, 850 
42, 033 
50, 183 
51, 848 
35, 790 

8, 634 
15, 255 
13,012 

3, 688 


96, 640 
53,575 
14, 017 


75, 107 
37, 469 


65, 125 
33, 943 

3, 931 
11, 772 


2, 306,955 
2, 006,421 
87.0 


$’000 
271, 298 
56, 651 
53, 181 
40, 850 
23, 694 
20,733 
17, 018 


179, 372 
50, 569 
TT LL 
16, 761 
15, 522 
14, 908 

9,537 


14, 890 


1,091, 450 
564, 464 
206, 677 
202, 248 

40, 297 
20, 247 
18, 528 


182, 872 


55, 012 
25,475 
24,085 
16, 681 
14,127 
10, 903 
9,556 


408, 521 
108, 117 
88,520 
68, 120 
45, 272 
22, 537 
17,012 
16, 596 
10, 922 
10, 891 


187, 009 
51, 166 
27, 420 


84,599 
39, 894 


78, 904 
36,515 
14, 305 
12, 066 


2,418,915 
2, 114,188 
87.4 


$’000 
105, 863 
17, 522 
21,073 
9, 967 
13, 780 
11,137 
3, 847 


84, 399 
22, 240 
10, 129 
9,535 
8,191 
7,561 
4,920 


7, 541 


530, 801 
274, 901 
102, 823 
99,376 
16, 294 
10,078 
10, 069 


105, 284 


41,895 
14, 216 
4,502 
9,491 
3, 836 
8, 334 
6,671 


221,598 
54, 802 
42, 823 
43, 469 
27, 879 
12, 437 
11, 259 

1, 765 
5, 894 
5, 644 


53, 077 
27,578 
13, 390 


44, 755 
21, 770 


35, 100 
15, 523 
6, 721 
4, 963 


1, 188,420 
1, 044,305 
87.9 


$7000 
165, 435 
39, 129 
32, 108 
30, 883 
97914 
9,596 
13,171 


94, 973 
28, 329 
6,982 
7, 226 
7, 331 
7, 347 
4,617 


7, 349 


560, 649 
289, 563 
103, 854 
102, 872 
24, 003 
10, 169 
8,459 


77, 588 


13,117 
11, 259 
19, 583 
7,190 
10, 291 
2,569 
2, 885 


186, 923 
53, 315 
45, 697 
24, 651 
17, 393 
10, 100 

5, 753 
8, 831 
5, 028 
5, 247 


53, 932 
23, 588 
14,030 


40, 744 
18, 124 


43, 804 
20, 992 
7, 584 
7, 103 


1, 230,495 
1, 069, 883 
86. 9 


nited States 
Share of 
Item Total 
1953 


%o 
24.7 
93.8 
84.3 
29.9 

4.2 
89.6 
84.3 


71.5 
98.7 
97.3 
79.5 
93.1 
95.3 
95.6 


61.2 


84.3 
91. 
73. 
81. 
87. 
96. 
97. 
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TABLE X. Imports from the United States 


Commodity Calendar Year 1953 Percentage brie pares 
Rank Group.and Commodity Change & 
in 1953 1952-53 Item Total 

1951 1952 1953 Jan, - June | July- Dec, 1953 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % %o 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 208, 451 220, 47 218 2% 106. 954 111, 340 - Li 44.7 
27 WERetADI OS? LOST Sresevescceosccteteceossevcsscousssccccectsses PRACT Hf 34,054 25, 868 17, 741 8,127 - 24.0 88.4 
30 Citrus fruits, fresh 25, 304 25, 243 25, 026 13, 148 11,878 - 0.9 94,4 
Animals and Animal Products ...............::ccccseseee 73, 546 49, 696 55, 226 29, 907 25,319 + 1L1 62,6 
Fibres, Textiles and Products...............s.:sesesese 220, 966 197, 369 194, 178 114, 205 719, 973 - 1.6 50, 2 
17 GOGEON, TE Wisceccsettts ssstatsesseccsscdrvecd scence ssuscescesertteviee 93, 080 56, 470 45, 256 29, 439 15, 817 - 19.9 81.6 
18 GOttOn, fA DTI CS ele csctcsscveccenesteenttnescasicecsecseressereees 39, 419 44, 898 43, 837 27, 162 16, 675 - 24 78.4 
34 Synthetic fabrics 8,457 16,076 17, 661 9,726 7,935 + .9 88.8 
37 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles................ 8, 278 12, 684 17, 473 9, 709 7, 164 + 37.8 49.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ................ssess++ 125, 630 123,517 146, 38 712, 232 74, 616 + 18,9 91,2 
21 Paperboard, paper and products..............ssseeseee 32, 758 28,061 37,040 17, 592 19, 448 + 32.0 94,5 
24 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 24, 626 27, 743 32, 430 16, 166 16, 264 + 16.9 97.0 
31 TORS timber Andel UME: <...c.crerssuasesaccssscscersereee 21, 934 19, 961 22, 370 WD eae 10, 559 te HR 94.8 
36 BOOKSs printed Z.. .c<scscecosesacasscetcrsteesavesascecososeoseeass 13, 913 15, 128 17, 537 8, 144 9, 393 + 15.9 82.0 
Fron and its Products............0.:.ceccccsssssssescsseeessessecas 1,146, 844 1,230,801 1,324, G6 729, 167 595, 489 + 17.6 86,5 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...............seccseee 296, 978 314,085 339, 053 178, 317 160, 736 e219 84.4 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) .................. 189, 341 186, 556 217, 810 126, 002 91, 808 + SGES 98.0 
4 AT RCLOMS! ANGI PANGS wescesccseqcacoxsecevevurasacevesmenceonscoss 119, 183 113, 442 121,517 78,011 43, 506 ne a 96. 2 
€ ROMing Mill products s.ce<ccsccwcrseccoareestensesanesessesce 120, 309 105, 660 99,931 50, 319 49,612 - 5.4 80. 1 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 712,075 116, 262 88, 450 47,547 40, 903 - 23.9 82.1 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 

PODS EEUU CU DALUS Re rercccrecsssevaceernrenscesncceeecsetesveateaen 68, 408 76, 711 81, 269 47, 123 34, 146 + (5,9 98.2 
13 AAUCOMODILES FH PASSENGER cacecccscscocessacevseseerceosceces 30,077 29, 735 49,554 35, 731 13, 823 + 66.7 62. 4 
15 Pipess tubes ANd fittings! -..n.s.ccsceccsteececerssucscunee 31, 470 44, 667 45,472 29, 603 15, 869 ae Bhs} 78.0 
23 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts. ...... 18, 291 21, 454 32, 779 eerie gt 19,008 ae bPAte| 97.7 
28 TPOMMOLE. csecarceostecsocesseceversscencsncstcssroccasCecestesecseoseses 21, 329 24,197 25, 706 6, 909 18, 797 to Gara 91.2 
29 TP OOUS ven ceccesasceccsecesecccsstavececectereseneseasecsssoatevscsegetnees 14, 900 17, 314 25,099 15, 371 9,728 + 45.0 81.0 
35 Railway cars, coaches and parts.............-sss00e 3, 260 6, 956 17, 549 6, 068 11, 481 + 152.3 99.8 
39 AVICOMODILES TPE SNe <ac-.cesc-cccncccessceseesencesveesenates 11, 586 10, 591 15, 690 7,511 8, 179 + 48.1 90.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................00++ 192, 827 198, 039 261, 344 127, 130 134, 214 +3050 11,7 
3 Electrical apparatus, 1.O.P. ............scccsrescoreccses 103, 561 118, 823 172, 293 84,570 87, 723 + 45.0 86.9 
38 Brass Manta ClUL CA ccccccccccscesstccesssccevessseasesensaces 14, 794 11, 895 15,927 1, 522 8, 405 + 33.9 92.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................... 435, 856 419, 453 415, 704 189, 639 226, 065 - 0.9 63.1 
1 Goal, DitimiINOUs ics .scacccseccesvsececousccasesnscyvedesousssd 115, 274 99, 465 94,555 43, 555 51, 000 - 4,9 99.9 
12 Pipe liOilS on, scocesccssesosescesssiceceop ss tetonssecessoncoss cadhneseees 39, 754 50, 485 50, 131 20,071 30, 060 - 0.7 76.9 
16 GASOLINC . covescesextconsts scossesscneasebeperoronssessassuenaassesas 30.319 32, 801 45,457 16, 639 28, 818 +3826 93.4 
20 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................. 59, 596 54, 406 40,511 26,601 13,910 - 25.5 19.0 
22 COATS ANCHTACI LG ee sci nevsascsecccceactstetsstossesstes eSceue<os 47, 840 45, 048 35,417 14,351 21, 066 =) 2154 88.4 
40 BriCksQndublle ts crssersosesnqcecccc-ovedersacs\osspasssercesorsveaps 14, 873 14, 128 14, 806 7, 788 7,018 ta 4.8 90.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products .....................0000 16, 061 166, 249 191, 812 97, 819 93, 993 + 15.4 86,5 
14 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 37, 765 45, 741 48,522 24, 153 24, 369 tO snd 89.0 
26 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ................-2.. 21, 348 22, 412 30, 259 14, 877 15, 382 + 35.0 Wee 
32 DFugs And: MEGICINES |< .c-scscces-sssecesesvevecsstasensseaeas 20, 172 18,936 19, 593 12,027 7,566 to SaiD 85.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............:scsesseeseseeeee 243, 748 371,191 413, 151 205, 360 207, 791 + 11,3 &.8 
5 Aircraft and parts (except engines).................. 38, 134 90, 719 103, 993 54, 717 49, 276 + 14,6 93.0 
10 POUPISE | PULCHASES eccecacccccccscctsencdsvccssceecsecesossseessee 46, 782 66, 293 72,019 28, 155 43, 864 + 8.6 97.5 
11 Refrigerators and freeZers .............-scccesseccsssseees 29, 676 43,478 54, 707 35, 903 18, 804 + 25.8 98.5 
19 NON=COMMEFCIal! ILEMS: «...2.c.-cesccscersscoccescvervecseveess 16, 649 28,579 40,978 17, 100 23, 878 + 43.4 67.3 
25 Parcel sOf SMA) ] VAlUC<.cicstsescescccocccectecctossnacesese 21, 300 32, 943 31,718 12, 208 19,510 eu eu 97.9 
33 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. ...... 17, 918 17, 324 18, 961 9,882 9,079 tO 4. 91.0 
Total Imports From The United States ................ 2,812,927 2,976,962 3,221,214 | 1,672,413 1,548, 801 + 8,2 73.5 

Total Of Commodities Itemized ............-..cc.s+000+++ 1,963,408 2,141,424 2,334, 224 | 1,233,040 1,101,184 


Percent Of Imports Itemized ..................-..ccccesessees 69, 8 71,9 72.5 73.7 71,1 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


_ Rank Group and Commodity -53 |of Item Total 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 % 

se teerenseseeees 231, 585 256, 458 305, 302 135, 068 170, 234 27.8 
Fi cevacuensdudavacesctacsuectvesesQuasdcdecosessacaesesdpsesss= 159,179 189,575 206, 391 99, 849 106,542 36. 3 
Be aete Seas c cust cesrescasemters ads tavcesassecenccoseres 43,005 39, 265 33, 359 19, 301 14,058 32.7 
LE ha nares Ree AS Pinta Cee eee 8,053 2, 688 33,019 5, 751 27, 268 24.1 
tite le Lobacco, unmaniulactured Memict.-c-sceccctsesccee: 13, 491 18, 601 12,905 5, 538 7, 367 82.3 
197 9) |) Oilseed! cake and: mea liicccc.ccccssstcsccecesesssreces 0 0 5, 269 532 4, 737 64.1 
96— || | binseed and! flaxseed! olllieiececeecensvonerarareses 0 460 2,936 945 1,991 84.5 
Bm |e Es CB OS neceesteaeseseccnseceneneesextansucteetesaeetces=atvessetermrns! 0 2 2, 752 1, 353 1, 399 90. 1 
SOS i) Wind Van iCorn te peeresccscace ancdessess eanaccdevecsx sxessvetacsteses 2) 2 1, 843 619 1, 224 714.7 
Sh tf  POBUS” sa rieccelenecerveccchesscecseerescesntnicetvaasenencdeuatentsese 2 0 1,614 25 1,589 2.7 
38 | Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ............0:....2. 2,150 1,141 134 1,007 9.9 
Animals and Animal Products ...........-...:c-sssseee 29, 860 35, 948 18, 581 13, 095 5, 486 1.4 
20 Por Shh CANNEGWS.-..ccrescesacstaccsetoecstcreccrvastsetotote cee 6,542 385 4, 322 4, 297 25 26.7 
22 Pur’skins, undres Sei ¢.:.c.cessesscaseveseseacsacsescctaces 7,314 4,049 3,893 2, 805 1,088 18.5 
23 CHEESE: ver scctecevteesbutecenscsvssvespatecesadvcncncerestpuceserce 8,718 48 3, 869 1,497 2,372 85.6 
29 Beef and) Veal freshic..c:s.ccsssssecsasvececssesssabecsersas 2) 28, 223 2, 638 2, 638 0 28. 5 
34 Leather, unmanufactured .... 1, 254 1,191 1, 726 814 912 25. 4 
Fibres, Textiles amd Products...........0-ccccccsseeeres 1, 263 1, 013 1, 144 333 8il 4.7 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................:0:+++ 141, 181 165, 045 110, 604 49, 108 60, 896 8.5 
3 Plank SANG DOATGS saccc.cccectsecsesereecess ceverseeetensoree 78,964 81,958 48,736 24, 679 24, 057 17.2 
8 WOO “DUI D e2.. sotrrccactrecceseseacetetececstatsssvacecccosetstesce Bir ari 35, 208 28, 099 11, 666 16, 433 11.3 
9 NE WSDMNt DADED” coscoscncsscscsvsrecscesecececcessesceseeras> 7,488 14, 576 18, 237 7,603 10, 634 2.9 
21 PUD WOOG!sc.cescccuncosnesscccessaccacstersansereveresteczoscmsere 3, 230 5,031 4, 048 1,051 2,997 8.8 
24 RAL WAY GOS Soceceseoes cou ccccoucteavavtwancss-cpauatdissvestetes 169 2, 494 3, 635 1, 987 1, 648 80.8 
25 POSUS p DOCS BUG IDLLUNE pe srcsscevecicceressess<ecsestoees 2,566 13,530 3, 489 973 2,516 39.6 
Fron and its Products ..............ccccccssscssssscsseseceseeeees 19, 914 37, 951 27,481 12, 395 15, 086 1.7 
14 Scrap iron ANGIStCOl |. <ccccccscacceccosssaccnescssacessssues 0 2, 420 7,925 702 Tiere} 49.9 
15 BS CITO=-AlL] OY S geaccascescvescucscacecosacscecscecsvessintertcascsone 8,773 16, 814 1, 329 5, 498 1, 831 42.6 
16 YOM OF G) ccscecescsctesseacsuccosccessxsassosee sdaceessvacesseteteavces 3, 796 3, 681 6,542 1,518 5,024 OM SP 
Oat Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets................... 134 6,471 2, 883 2, 883 0 9.8 
40 Machinery (non-farm) and parts..............ce 987 1,194 1,133 722 411 3.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products...................... 181, 635 222, 860 180, 157 94, 267 85, 890 26.4 
2 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 57, 226 90, 528 65, 902 31, 387 34, 515 2 38.0 
4 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 32,324 33, 745 35,842 17,931 17,911 ti 6.2 22.1 
7 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 28, 583 24, 764 32, 251 14, 675 17,576 + 30.2 Zileo 
10 Platinum metals and SCIrap...........ccesesscececeeeres 15, 319 17, 391 14, 768 8,074 6, 694 ei kil 56.2 
12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............... 27,831 36, 508 10, 353 7,099 3, 254 = 7126 18.0 
13 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 12, 246 8, 788 10, 022 6,971 3, 051 T1420 26.5 
18 Electrical apparatus, 1.0: p oir. cc:-.+cse+<sscsecestores 195 2, 564 5,995 5,914 81 + 1/3358 15.9 
33 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ................ 4, 049 4,020 1, 765 816 949 = §6.1 38.0 
39 Metallic SCrap,) 050.0% cce-c-cssrssocesqsasesssosssscasacssos 19 230 1,141 340 801 «1 43.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 13, 073 13, 770 8, 603 5, 142 5. 8 
17 Asbestos, unmanufactured ...........cccccscssecscsseees Grate 7,981 6,089 2, 416 3, 673 faa 
37 Abrasives, artificial, Crude ...............csseccceeeees 4, 289 3, 650 1,543 907 5.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................:00008 10, 370 9, 712 8, 551 4, 932 62 
31 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p..... 1,181 1,599 1,875 877 16.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............:..scsscscssseses 2,579 3, 087 4, 809 2,321 3.9 
30 Non-commercial’ 1Cems) cccscecccccccecesevscecacstecssessese 1, 337 1, 385 2, 447 1,412 1,035 12.1 
36 | Aircraft and parts (except engines) .............. 162 829 1, 609 520 1, 089 4.0 
Total Domestic Exports To The United Kingdom) 631,461 1745, 845 665,232 | 314,234 350,998 16. 2 

Total Of Commodities Itemized ......................0-+ 582, 567 103, 994 641, 335 304, 569 336, 766 


Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized .............. 92. 3 94. 4 96 4 96.9 95.9 


1. Over 1000%. 
2. Less than $500.00 
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TABLE XII, Imports from the United Kingdom 


Calendar Year 1953 Percentage|_.. United 
Group and Commodity ee eee Change; [eee ounare 


of Item Total 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
21, 316 23, 125 26, 506 11, 113 15, 393 5.4 
7, 394 7,395 ged 2, 874 4,400 12.2 
Confectionery, including candy 3,069 4,591 4,612 2,008 2, 604 62.1 
Cereal foods and bakery products oon 2,190 2, 797 1,078 Leia 9 P ols % 
Tea, black 290 673 2,179 1, 095 1, 084 11.0 
Animals and Animal Products 12, 778 10, 175 13, 447 6, 640 6, 807 15.2 
Leather, unmanufactured 5,372 3,037 4,471 2,336 PA. Wels) ¢ 48.5 
Leather footwear and parts P45 sus YP? 2,092 2, 886 1,485 1,401 + 40.5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .... 139, 094 86, 432 113, 352 58, 849 54, 503 + 29.3 
Wool fabrics 32, 699 29,417 38, 425 19, 320 19, 105 + 92.1 
Wool noils and tops 36, 681 10, 096 18, 581 9, 920 8, 661 + 92.7 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 13, 706 10, 485 13, 869 6, 162 Ten Fe 38.9 
Cotton fabrics 7, 203 5, 203 6,546 3,417 3, 129 + 11.7 
Carpets and mats, wool 6,492 4, 263 5, 875 date 2, 603 + 51.5 
Cotton yarns, threads and cords 1,677 Soo G 4, 948 2, 841 2, 107, + 48.8 
Wool yarns and warps 4,481 ao2G 4,676 2, 632 2, 044 + 716.3 
Cloth, coated and impregnated 2,590 1, 870 2, 609 1, 236 igais te 19.3 
Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 3, 362 2,296 DSU P: 1, 654 718 it 18.7 
Lines, cordage and netting, n.oO.p. ................ 3,929 2,976 2, 089 Ty2od 838 5 56,2 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 4, 345 4, 338 4,972 2,311 2, 661 ae | 
Books, printed 1, 632 1, 750 1,995 978 1,017 - 9.3 
Iron and its Products 126, 553 122, 539 161, 540 78, 861 82, 679 10.5 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .... PH. SHS) 33,033 46, 784 19, 530 27, 254 i 11.6 
Automobiles, passenger 26,507 19, 637 28, 475 19, 070 9,405 : 35.8 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts 8, 076 9,817 18, 773 9, 700 9,073 17.4 
Rolling mill products 19, 927 13, 679 15, 157 6, 425 8, 732 - ded 
Pipes, tubes and fittings 9, 713 10, 435 9, 905 4,412 5,493 17.0 
Tractors and parts 6, 228 5, 620 4, 759 3, 083 1, 676 : Silent 
Automobile parts (except engines) 5, 760 3, 694 4, 246 2,420 1, 826 1.9 
Castings and forgings 5,215 “4,584 3, 949 1,276 2, 673 A 31.2 
Motor rail cars and parts 3 3 3, 619 1, 663 1, 956 58.6 
2, 665 2, 984 3,492 1, 801 1, 691 11.3 
2, 933 2, 605 2, 876 1, 602 1, 274 30.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 42, 621 43, 203 51, 991 24, 612 27, 379 14.3 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 14, 669 18,050 22,557 11,530 11, 027 : 11.4 
Platinum metals 16, 987 17,071 16,077 8,300 Lehes CAEL ‘ 97.3 
1, 289 589 2, 730 932 1, 798 : 49.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 32, 864 27, 318 30, 154 13, 031 17, 123 4.6 
Pottery and chinaware 13, 630 11, 052 11F559 5, 861 5, 698 ‘ 77.9 
Coal, anthracite 3,398 4,383 4, 662 1,350 3, 312 y 11,6 
Glass, plate and sheet 5, 220 2, 846 3, 855 1, 893 1, 962 26.1 
16, 188 12, 225 18, 551 8, 463 10, 088 8.4 
4,032 2, 454 4,337 1,515 2, 822 - 8.0 
2, 606 1, 928 3, 855 1, 729 2,126 21.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities 25, 225 29, 803 32, 879 15, 710 17, 169 6.8 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) 3,011 4,311 7,612 4,571 3,041 c 6.8 
Non-commercial items Saoa 7, 914 6, 717 sje ati lel 3, 606 ‘ SO 
Toys and sporting goods 2,484 2, 655 3,017 1,191 1, 826 19,4 
Containers, n.o.p. 2,574 2,581 2,976 1,544 1, 432 33.9 
Total Imports From The United Kingdom 420, 985 359, 757 453, 391 219, 590 233, 801 10.3 


Total Of Commodities Itemized 324, 907 277, 943 358, 193 178, 068 180, 125 
Percent Of Imports Itemized V7.2 ac 79.0 81.1 77.0 


1, Over 1000%. 
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Commodity 
Rank 
in 1953 


29 
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TABLE XIII. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Group and Commodity 


$’ 000 $000 $000 


177, 95 309, 914 217, 97 
110, 682 194, 776 159,114 
25, 343 76, 608 37, 081 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................- 
WIG ab eiidewccsteccceced ates ssse sccscnatetecbascecececccscssasspstaagess 
Barley .. Stes scenes resetcerne ses 
Flax seed ee for arisen 


7,308 13, 784 8,893 
Rey ect 7,779 6,931 3, 167 
Whigky  iec tere tet ee ae ee 1, 081 1,583 1, 963 


Wheat flo tir? Sirs. .2. onc nsccccestescesstescucuscactontssezuse 
QAES ios. k.ccsacadetetectecdestscccsenceretes casmtaevasare cate teamens 
Clover seed . ndactuwateiaces seracsesacoeeesresecss 
Vegetable oils eyeeae essential iy n.o.p. 
Buckwheat 2.22053 2..2 cac.cse asses -csedestecnce snaveteton ave 


10, 442 5, 676 1,910 
8, 286 6,325 1, 286 
66 146 839 

521 250 778 

434 406 608 


Animals and Animal Products ............-....--..0:0-+ 13,697 11,107 13, 816 
Fishy, “CANN recs. cescccoscssecccncrttactecscsessscess Savevecesss 2,919 3, 391 4,570 
Push, CUre@Q” Sircscceciecoccesccncsaterenss canscons 5, 569 3,105 2, 664 
Meat cooked, and meats, M.O.P. ...-.-..seseeeeeeeeeee 365 647 1,070 
Hides and skins (except furs)  ...........:s.scesesee 126 251 7182 


Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............:::0::0000 1, 900 
Synthetic thread and yarn .............. 2.0: cccsee eecnee 


1,104 
41 


2,148 
1,149 


Wood, Wood Products and Papet ...............-.-:.-0+++ 
WOOd pulp) aicecccsecrea-- 
PIANKS ANd! DORMS caccssscceccestesstonessesse acetate cree ne 

PULP WO Od ssc cescsccs tase iaiscs eco etevscencdec sdocnecasesaee teeters 


24,305 10, 990 
23,911 15, 656 6,967 

3, 168 686 1, 868 
4, 580 1,515 


Tron and itS Products ............:.cccccccscceceececeececeeceeees 3 21, 857 24,270 
4,949 7,901 11, 858 

857 ieilat 3, 133 
2, 095 4, 475 2, 362 


Automobiles; PASSENE EL ersccesccc-sssecccceceeeetecatees 


Iron ore 5 svionsegbeeneetbensaucenccdacauestensetes 
Rolling mill ailcna: ee eee 
Farm implements and | machinery (except ti trac- 
tors) and parts... ee 
Automobiles, petit. os guacgueescuc coeuavas wceuReCeis erase 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets .................... 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .. scestee 
Engines, internal combustion, and ee 
ScrapHron andistee ] cies cc eeeccesowes cc avecesenteessaceess 


2, 387 1, 168 1, 393 
1, 066 2,099 1, 306 
57 1, 139 
1, 556 1, 060 
350 667 
0 584 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............::.+6+ 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 
Electrical Apparacuss 0. OcDsieecstssccnscs-esceetevecceser 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 
Non-ferrous ores, n.o.p. 

Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals 


56, 795 64, 677 52,545 
11, 801 16,842 18, 226 
18, 423 16, 542 10,685 
7, 988 9, 890 8,811 
5, 098 4, 432 4,951 
581 3, 512 4, 637 
7,879 5, 647 1,579 
840 940 1,503 
2, 180 1,514 936 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. 
Asbestos, unmanufactured  ................eeeeee 


12, 706 16, 645 15, 889 
10, 856 14, 337 14, 298 


Chemicals and Allied Products ..............-.:::.0++++ 28, 816 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms. ................+ 
Drugs and MedicineS 0.0... ce ccececececeeeceee 


20, 608 28, 043 
4,517 1, 930 4,003 
1, 664 1, 446 1,716 


Miscellaneous Commodities ..............-2::.seccseeeeeees 
Non-Commercial GEMS) <..c.ccos eveseesacccececccseteccecese 
SHIPS’ SO] A AI acaces eves ea ceeeseeeaecascevanneseeneee 


2,368 3, 606 4,478 
1, 549 2, 296 2, 790 
0 363 979, 


Total Domestic Exports To Europe................-..-- 345, 977 473, 822 370,136 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ......-............-+: 301, 032 434,526 334, 840 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized .............. $7.0 91.7 90.5 


1. Over 1000%. 


$000 
94, 405 
64, 823 
20, 636 
3, 769 
1, 420 
853 
765 
330 
388 
287 
175 


6, 362 
1,535 
1, 388 
671 
363 


848 
335 


4,268 
3,019 
876 
297 


13,449 
8,112 
541 

1, 436 


519 

1, 218 
118 
587 
386 
84 


28, 164 
8,711 
4,926 
6,058 
1,532 
4,095 

492 
1, 219 
717 


6,209 
5,932 


12, 917 
2, 224 
724 


2,487 
LlLy 
979 


169, 134 
153, 251 
90.6 


Calendar Year 1953 
1951] 1952 | 1953 _| 


$7000 
123, 552 
94, 291 
16, 445 
5,124 
1, 747 
1,110 
1,145 
956 


201, 002 
181,589 
90.3 


Percentage 
Change 
1952-53 


+ + + 


Europe’s 
Share of 
Item Total 
1953 


%o 


19.9 
28.0 
27.1 
77.0 
15.7 

3.1 

1.9 

2.1 
11.9 
66.1 
99.3 


5.5 
28.2 
12.0 
26.8 
10.3 


8.8 
32.9 


0.8 
2.8 
0.7 
3.3 


6.8 
32.9 
10.2 
14.0 


2.1 
5.9 
3.9 
2.8 
10.5 
Baul 


74.7 
11.2 
9.1 
5.1 
13.1 
12.3 
2.7 
11.3 
20.1 


10.8 
17.0 


20.3 
42.3 
30.6 


3.6 
13.7 
5.3 


9.0 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE —CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


TABLE XIV. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Group and Commodity 


$000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. .................... 14, 714 
Fruits, canned and preServe ..................c0c00s00 2,192 
eaves subcene attes eevantunccesesanaadhetesruspesseedes scheddetetes ast 1,927 
Sieh cadactes etteenaessa nde cvectcseetites Scrvacecncosnteeceseen tose yeah 
Pe eicn sta ctnisousevnteeetssacaes 1,580 
Rant ye Rn ER er ne 965 
Animals and Animal Products ...................-..:c:0ce0+ 14,190 
CTCOS C oveacre ea ea cue coceced seategstects rave coscestvcostazceteee 2,524 
Hair and bristles and products 299 
Fur skins, undressed 982 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ......................0s00+ 34,359 
Carpets and mats, wool 2, 319 
Cotton fabrics 4,726 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 0.0.0... 2,086 
Tracerandiembroid ery i-...c.-cetsecs cscs scvescses neces so nese 2,897 
WOOMAS DIS CEI eters rns cetetotuceettces sctesacceocbuche cesseouaee 4,815 
Synthetic fibres, tops and yarms ................2:0000 6, 203 
Flax, hemp and jute fabrics oo... eeseeeeeeeeee 2,407 
Wooleyarns AndswalpsS) co..cccccces--feesscscseonersbeseeceeet 2,614 
Hats and hatters’ materials, textile 884 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert.........................-. 5,429 
Gorkwoodandy products) pce: .-cersnc ees meres A GPR 
BOOKS|) DEANCE Cece. races asenacsascrasent/ennsteacdsseosvacevcterses 1, 399 
Tron and itS Products ..................ccesccesesceesesceeseeeeeee 55, 069 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............-.csesesceeee 10,075 
BOUIN g Ml WE pPrOMUCtS ca-5-- sees ccseacs woacceescaveesesoauass ella (i ly 
Pines mtubesvand Ctl CS eee sac es meso 2,000 
PO Meet ene aa te op tea Penne tw aressesteasnenss estas creaseete 1, 366 
Sie cnstieescsesnsanactesavereoeeeeee 47 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .......................- 12, 870 
Clocks watches and Parts il......cc<c-ccsecsslesscsoeess 5,892 
Tin blocks, pigs and bars 2, 885 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. .... y.t) 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 12,392 
Diamonds; UNSCG) sq. .cccc.-cevecsteecees dececcasste metreraceeme 3,662 
Glass, plate and sheet 3,737 
Lime, plaster and cement 1, 230 
Chemicals and Allied Products .........................-+. 7, 911 
Rlertili zers', CHEMICA] eo. c. cease ca- cconecss<easnceracecase 1,199 
Dyeing and tanning materials ....0........... eee 2, 266 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 1,601 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...................0....2.::000+- 20, 179 
Non-commercial items’ Xecccccc:ccsecceoaccsocsteveseczrsiees 9, 341 
Jewellery and precious Stones ...0...........sssseeeeee 1,011 
Containers Is Os areccercse-cesctees=-seresecaee sageapcscousess 1, 293 
Toys and sporting goods 834 
Musical instruments 936 
BSF hort 628 
Total Imports From Europe ...............-..:cc-s-eseeeeeee 177, 112 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .........................2- 127, 905 
Percent Of Imports Itemized .......................-.220s000+- 12.2 


1. Over 1000%. 


Calendar Year 


1951 


$000 


17, 299 
2, 220 
2, 293 
1,811 
1, 863 
1,063 


9.314 
2,921 

612 
2, 687 


20, 924 
2,085 
2, 462 
2,005 
2,072 
1,883 
2,401 
2, 129 

622 
987 


5,523 
1,492 
1, 497 


46,374 
13,090 
21,123 
1,394 
2,073 
110 


14, 556 
6, 140 
3, 298 
2, 506 

0 


10, 587 
2,896 
2,354 
2,122 


6, 538 
1,721 
1, 667 


151, 284 
110, 942 
73.3 


$’000 


20, 544 
3,227 
2,717 
2,055 
2,036 
1, 279 


9,233 
2,498 
1,301 
1, 263 


26, 324 
3,973 
3,597 
2,658 
2,434 
2,173 
2,028 
1, 292 
1, 232 
1, 196 


7,079 
1,844 
1,833 


39, 911 
15, 604 
9,223 
2, 383 
2, 234 
1,424 


20, 639 
9,126 
3,715 
3, 176 
1, 298 


13, 638 
4,161 
4,001 
1,311 


9, 084 
2, 396 
2,032 
1, 194 


26,720 
11,426 
2, 145 
1, 480 
1,417 
1,370 
1, 299 


173, 172 
123, 051 
71.1 


$’000 


8, 833 
1, 256 
1,994 
778 
701 
463 


4, 145 
1,119 
692 
568 


13, 743 
1, 879 
2, 134 
1,036 
1, 568 
1,152 
1,432 

722 
684 
587 


2, 852 
657 
823 


20, 226 
7, 846 
4, 330 
1,102 
1,127 

737 


9, 355 
3, 343 


2,640 
1, 539 


630 
613 


80, 030 
57, 456 
71.8 


$000 


11,711 
1,971 
723 

1, 277 
1,335 
816 


5, 088 
1, 379 
609 
695 


12,581 
2,094 
1, 463 
1,622 

866 
1,021 
596 
570 
548 
609 


4,227 
1, 187 
1,010 


19, 685 
7, 758 
4, 893 
1, 281 
1,107 

687 


11,284 
5, 783 
1,075 
1,637 
1, 298 


7, 834 
1,849 
2,118 
1, 233 


5, 108 
1,667 
939 
683 


15, 624 
6,952 
958 
880 
980 
740 
686 


93, 142 
65, 595 
70.4 


Percentage 
Change 
1952-53 


+++ + + 


+++ 


65 


Europe’s 
Share of 
Item Tofal 
1953 


% 


4.2 
20.4 
13.6 
61.3 
51.9 
71.7 


10.5 
89.4 
51.6 

7.7 


6.8 
34.9 
6.4 
7.5 
37.5 
5.2 
16.0 
9.5 
20.1 
24.9 


4.4 
48.3 
8.6 


2.6 
SBu) 
7.4 
4.1 
7.2 
1.8 


5.7 
67.4 
45.0 

1.6 
15.4 


2.1 
49.5 
27.1 
15.5 


18. 2 


66 
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TABLE XV. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Group and Commodity 


seeeceeeneceems 


Wheat flour 
Tobacco, UNMaANUl a CLUNE caceccecenceecccenseseeneceorse 
WHISKY qccccccescaseetevessveck ucodeneteeocesctecsnceeetatearveeecs 
FOGGErS = NiO Ep wecceccerscus tees seeeeececcetesensoteaceeseeeeee ees 


Animals and Animal Products 
PUSH, Cured cccncsccsanccascssccercassesseceaseackavseetsavaserces 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ........ 
Fish, Ga nned oer. scccacccccccoreeeeeteneccuneccsce staves oeeeccteces 
Pork and beef, pickled 
Leather, unmanufactured .................::cccceceeeeeees 


Fibres, Textiles and Products ............................ 
Cotton: fabrics erecccccc.ccccccecssevestese-ccnessterensteseeesds 
Synthetic fabrics? <2:ccc-cecccscstteecsscoecserenceerete eres 

Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Planks) And DoOardsS a..-:.c..ccereseusecccsssecoscoeseeseesteess 
NG@WSprint: DADE” \....0.cccsccontessscsccossnesssszvensreskestsces 
Wood pulp 
WIADPPINg PApeD <.cccecs:.c.ccccsccacesscceseseteasccsesaessceseces 
RALIWEY CLOG ee. crecectetesccoscvactapereetetenatveeesceeaesee ee 
Bond and writing paper, uncut .....................0 


Iron and its Products .................:.ssssscccsscsssseeesseeee 
Automobile parts (except engines) 
Automobiles, passenger 
Automobiles, freight 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 


Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
tors) and parts 


Locomotives and parts 
FVOL IN gemi Mi products a ccasecesssscscesccaccsrsrereneostenecs 


Nor-Ferrous Metals and Products 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 
Hlectrical apparatus, M.Ocp.ecc-c-cce---rccreseeeeeene es 
Copper wire and copper manufactures............. 


Nor-Metallic Minerals and Products 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 
Carbon and graphite electrodes .....................: 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms 
DTU gs Sca nGuMediCiNeSivecctec.c.ssccaxerecesesecescsceeessnane 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 


Miscellaneous Commodities 
Carmidges, Sun And rif] ei..cescos-cesveseceers cos oreeeseee 
PAGER EES bo eccccecstestieg co iecatece terete t nec eer 
Pens, pencils and parts 
Films, motion picture 
Non-Commercial]! items) .cccccssesecessccccscescssctesceavenes 


Total Domestic Exports To The Commonwealth 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .................:.:00+ 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized .............. 


Calendar Year 


191] 1952_| 19853 


$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
16, 259 102, 742 107, 756 63, 500 44,256 
43, 474 70, 253 TT, 800 49,418 28, 382 
19, 772 20, 005 20, 992 9,467 11,525 
2,540 3, 489 2, 697 1, 739 958 
840 935 887 404 483 
724 920 636 320 316 
13, 815 12, 605 13, 033 5, 857 7,176 
3,630 4, 268 4,894 2, 408 2,486 
3, 008 2,447 2, 168 928 1, 240 
2, 296 1, 821 1,561 616 945 
834 857 728 314 414 
587 255 655 357 298 
9,581 5, 168 3,407 1, 155 1, 652 
6, 394 3, 090 1, 055 569 486 
773 697 818 486 332 
54, 441 53, 124 39, 007 16, 897 22, 110 
26, 937 19, 184 20, 273 9, 087 11, 186 
12, 900 19, 482 13, 063 5, 722 7,341 
1, 547 3,197 1,272 710 
1,187 1,473 725 469 
276 841 635 635 
2,094 2, 787 580 382 
65, 343 61, 304 49, 712 27, 868 
11, 648 12, 438 14, 685 8, 215 
22,625 17, 838 14, 352 8, 750 
11, 043 11, 181 7, 759 3, 623 
5, 246 6,141 4,631 2, 601 
3,314 3, 342 2, 182 995 
3, 737 1, 358 1,279 1, 220 
1, 856 3, 438 1,141 513 
889 1,447 995 445 
667 789 668 412 
18, 360 24, 804 10, 004 3, 987 
7, 038 5, 853 5, 182 2,456 
3,069 3, 804 2,566 803 
536 2,556 958 237 
4,592 5, 155 4, 664 2,399 
2, 063 2, 530 3,018 1, 604 
543 174 681 227 
9, 600 6, 924 6, 288 3,417 
2,444 1,772 2, 283 1,510 
1, 831 Dad 1,445 395 
1, 838 1,616 975 545 
9, 876 12, 920 11, 837 7,393 
1, 861 5,460 5, 355 3, 924 
2, 239 2, 226 2, 084 1,196 
1, 955 1, 183 1, 274 638 
743 920 1,009 449 
946 836 947 564 
261, 867 284, 746 245, 708 125,450 120, 258 
217, 944 244, 674 226, 908 116, 998 109, 910 
83.2 85.9 92.3 $3.3 91.4 


Percentage 
Change 
1952-53 


% 


+ 4.9 
+ 10.7 
+ 4.9 
22.7 
5.1 
30.9 


3.4 
14.7 
11.4 
14.3 
15.1 

+156.9 


34.1 
65. 9 
17.4 


26. 6 

5.7 
32.9 
60. 2 
50. 8 
24.5 
19.2 


18.9 
18.1 
19.5 
30. 6 
24.6 


34.7 

5.8 
66.8 
31.2 
15.3 


59. 7 
11.5 
32.5 
62.5 


9.5 
19:3 
12.0 


9.2 
28.8 
23.4 
39.7 


8.4 
179 
6.4 
Tot 
9.7 


ommonwealth 
Share of 
Item Total 
1953 


%o 


9.8 
13.7 
20.5 
17.2 

1.4 

2.7 


5.2 
22.0 
20.4 

9.6 
90.3 

9.6 


14.0 
74.8 
65.5 


3.0 
7.2 
2.1 
0.5 
38.7 
14.1 
33.7 


13.9 
86.4 
39.8 
34.9 
12.4 


3.2 
18.1 
6.8 
15.7 
56.1 


1.5 
29.9 
6.8 
13.1 


3.2 
3.6 
49.2 


4.6 
24.1 
25.8 

8.5 


9.5 
26.9 
73.0 
60. 1 
57.7 

4.7 


6.0 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE —CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


TABLE XVI. Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity Calendar Year 
} Rank Group and Commodity 
in 1953 
$000 $’000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products 183, 856 111,451 

1 Sugar, unrefined 73,039 42, 795 
2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated 54,327 21,604 
3 Tea, black 20, 260 17, 659 
8 Cocoa beans, not roasted 4,347 4, 831 
9 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 5,934 912 
10 Fruits, dried 3, 796 4,977 
Lil 3,061 3, 783 
14 Spices 2,567 2,181 
15 Coffee, green 5,110 4, 358 
16 Molasses and syrups 2,863 1, 789 
19 1,503 1, 688 
21 3,016 970 
26 741 789 
30 490 214 
32 447 433 
35 146 175 
38 228 355 
Animals and Animal Products 16, 143 10, 691 

17 Sausage casings ... 4, 568 3, 482 
29 Meats, canned 2,072 928 
31 Mutton and lamb, fresh 560 366 
33 Fur skins, undressed 612 276 
34 175 224 
40 910 130 
66, 313 29, 695 

4 41,036 13, 018 
6 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics 13,805 10, 706 
18 Cotton fabrics 3,361 403 
23 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres 2,419 2, 657 
24 Carpets and mats, wool 1,218 1,000 
28 Wool noils and tops 1,250 290 
36 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ........... 160 183 
37 Flax, hemp and jute, raw 1, 709 43 
39 Cotton manufactures, n.o.p. 178 256 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 461 219 

Iron and its Products 226 374 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 2 6, 290 21, 405 

5 Bauxite ore 11,083 10,615 
12 Tin blocks, pigs and bars 9,092 5, 823 
13 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated. ............ 2 4 
20 Chrome ore 1,363 1,097 
25 Manganese oxide 4,370 3,499 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 11, 699 9,029 

it Petroleum, crude and partly refined 8,812 5, 755 
22 Abrasives 1, 152 1, 679 
Chemicals and Allied Products 143 V1 
Miscellaneous Commodities 1, 139 1,531 

27 Non-commercial items 537 731 
Total Imports From The Commonwealth 306, 889 185, 167 

Total Of Commodities Itemized 292, 317 172, 678 
Percent Of Imports Itemized 95.3 93. 3 


j. Less than 0.1%. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
3. Over 1000% 


$’000 


103, 914 
35, 801 
17,720 
17, 247 

4,973 
4, 806 
4,190 
3,950 
2,994 
2,531 
2, 245 
1,414 
1,106 

813 


28, 721 
13, 087 
9,339 
1,592 
1,007 
993 
650 
378 
358 
338 


406 


443 


20, 637 
11,176 
3,407 
2, 829 
1, 223 
882 


8, 551 
5, 536 
1,081 


897 


1, 6683 
803 


171, 153 
161, 249 
94.2 


1953 


$’000 
46, 422 
12, 667 
9,217 
9,670 
2,850 
2,886 
22 
2,598 
1, 396 
904 
oad 
675 
561 
332 
165 
173 
280 
206 


2, 858 
1,139 
161 
484 
188 
200 
84 


16, 297 
8,925 
4,156 

783 
685 
460 
347 
145 
108 
161 


190 


100 


$000 


57, 492 
24,134 
8,503 
7,577 
2,123 
1,920 
4,168 
1,352 
1,198 
1,627 
1, 268 
739 
945 
481 
380 
276 
129 
149 


3,064 
959 
4717 

36 
236 
217 
241 


12, 424 
4,162 
5, 183 

809 
322 
533 
303 
233 
250 
177 


216 


343 


14, 034 
7, 895 
1,055 
2,829 

792 
540 


5, 487 
3,863 
283 


435 


962 
455 


94, 457 
88, 419 
93 6 


Percentage 
Change 
1952-53 


67 


Commonwealth 
Share of 
Item Total 
1953 


To 


21.3 
17.5 
67.1 
87.4 
50-6 
21-5 
33. 3 
19.7 
72.8 

4.4 
59.6 
41.7 

7-0 
24.3 

3.9 
25. 2 
20-3 

1.2 


6. 7 
97.4 
16.2 
46.3 

2.6 
63. 6 

4.7 


14 
58. 6 
68.6 

2.8 
15.4 

8.7 

3.2 

1.1 
57.9 

29 


0.3 


|= 


5.7 
67-4 
41-2 
33.6 
40.7 
32.4 


1.3 
2-6 
8.4 


0.4 


0.3 
1.3 


3-9 


68 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1953 


10 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Group and Commodity 


ee sececccsscescesesos 


Potatoes, certified seed 
Rubber tiresiand CuDCS © <cccccccssaccscccscescocvasesssecves 


Rubber products (except tires and footwear) 


Animals and Animal Products..................:.sss0se+ 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated 
Fish, cured 
Eggs inthe shell (chiefly food) 
Leather, unmanufactured 
Fish, canned 


A4 cece aa ccnece coer scesecencaseccosceessecoresecsssensces 


oe eececereneserssences 


rerrrrrirrrirrr errr ir rit i tier reertrererrtrrert 


Fibres, Textiles and Products 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..................00-0000 
ING ws Drinit) Da DON cc <ac-.<cs-ca00scccecasecacesonscorscoseeseseecees 
Wood pulp 
Bond and writing paper, uncut ................-.-ssece0 


TS OOK: | DA DO Pics ccacsscsccossacssacnsacsanesucceceseccoscceeescacsrose 


orretrreerrrtetirirerirttrirerrrerr er tit irririrrerrrr ri rts 


on and its Products 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ....-.....2..-sssess 
Automobiles, freight 
Automobiles, DaSSeNge .........ecccccsccceserececceesssene 
Locomotives and parts 


Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
OLS ANG DALES oe cecencucocvacsveve seesensccecsnicereaterece 


TY ACULOMS ANG DALUS ncsereseorecst -sevesnecasetesccass-ecseencaere 
Rolling mill products 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts 
Pipes, cubes Gnd Httings cocccccssccsccer-tccecasvesacsasce 


er re reer rrrrnry 


oo ee ceeenneseccerereceesseseseccccsesscscs 


Ao cece cceceeneseceneesencccesessencene 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0: ps -ccees-ccecccessee-c-cneeeenss 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 
Copper wire and copper manufactures 
Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures .... 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 


sn cceeesoreees 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Principal chemicals (except acids).n.o.p. .... 
Drugsiand! Medicines <...ccccsces-s¢sscceeeneceatoceeetestewes 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms 


Miscellaneous Commodities 
Ships sold 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) 
BLUM SOTO. Pe, cacessccenczesssecctopecert csnccesenovereomierss tse 
Non-commercial items 
Films. motion picture 
Pens, pencils and parts 


Total Domestic Exports To Latin America 
Total Of Commodities Itemized 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized 


Calendar Year 


1951 


$’000 


25,134 
13,516 
8, 182 
313 
473 


57, 182 
16, 827 
11,714 
8, 160 
35 


10, 771 
1, 393 
2,110 

411 
911 


30,317 
9,388 
8, 236 
3,637 
1, 528 
1, 540 


7, 058 
4,397 


8,342 
1, 847 
1, 109 
1, 607 


10,130 
6, 364 
366 
171 
486 
960 
162 


208, 024 
179,137 
86.1 


$°000 $°000 $000 
710, 345 58, 955 32, 467 
37, 801 30, 385 20, 598 
15, 308 15, 822 6, 454 
3, 206 3, 603 1,655 
2, 787 2, 811 600 
5, 130 1,507 850 
1, 167 1, 241 596 
1, 360 714 453 
16,546 14,494 6,496 
6, 260 6,173 2, 354 
6,374 4, 963 2, 684 
1,196 1, 100 425 
575 114 265 
1,001 709 404 
1,540 1,121 418 
29, 383 22,580 1, 638 
18,517 17, 484 5,813 
6,705 1,423 487 
700 1, 039 118 
574 751 260 
89,391 52,298 29, 060 
18, 998 12, 133 5,645 
31, 344 10, 386 5, 763 
14, 883 8, 846 5, 902 
4, 032 5, 624 3, 451 
8, 095 5,618 2, 373 
3, 530 3, 690 2, 822 
2,705 1, 597 1, 148 
402 955 501 
821 859 279 
37, 714 19,5% 11, 968 
14, 086 6, 909 4,119 
6, 324 3, 587 1, 708 
7,451 3, 333 1,910 
3,675 2, 074 1, 104 
2, 315 1,639 1, 010 
6, 961 7,148 3, 820 
4,805 5, 817 3, 209 
5, 811 4, 847 2,320 
1, 701 1, 155 455 
952 758 350 
445 ne 375 
14, 709 17,216 6, 243 
9, 456 13, 563 4, 563 
984 692 286 
320 527 196 
493 479 251 
672 465 225 
138 457 201 
272,397 198,254 99,531 
247,288 182,314 91, 862 
90. 8 92.0 92.3 


1953 


July-Dec. 


$’000 


26, 488 
9,787 
9, 368 
1,948 
2, 211 

657 
645 
261 


7, 998 
3, 819 
2, 279 


14, 942 
11,671 
936 
921 
491 


23, 238 
6, 488 
4, 623 
2, 944 
2, 173 


3, 245 
868 
449 
454 
580 


8,527 
2, 790 
1,879 
1, 423 
970 
629 


3,328 
2, 608 


2,527 


$8, 723 
90, 452 


Percentage 
Change 
1952-53 


+ + 


Latin 
America Share 
ofItem Total 
1953 


% 


5.4 
5.4 
15.5 
49.0 
42.5 
24.8 
2.0 
44.4 


5.8 
58.1 
22.3 
30.2 
10.5 

4.4 


4.6 


1.7 
2.8 
0.6 
60.4 
15.4 


14.6 
32.5 
46.7 
24.5 
19.7 


8.3 
43.3 
9.5 
15.1 
59.6 


2.9 
18.3 
2.1 
45.5 
46.3 
1.4 


4.8 
Gad 


3.5 
10.1 
13.5 

7.5 


13.9 
73.5 

1.7 
18.1 

2.3 
26.6 
21.6 


4.8 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1953 


nD Pw DD 


23 


13 


21 


15 
28 
34 
36 
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TABLE XVII. Imports from Latin America 


Group and Commodity 


Vegetables, fresh oq. v.capcvssaccsscocscsstasrasseetsupores 
Cocoa butter and cocoa paste .............ceseeceeee 
Fruits, canned and preServed ............::esccceee 
Sugar) refined <.ce2ne. Sa. 


Cocoa beans, not roasted 
Tobacco, unmanufactured .................ceceseceeeeeees 
Pineapples, ITCSh. cccccuscs.suscsessacasnastasancecesvesece-¥ 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils).......... 
MolaSSeS @NG SYFUDS ...c.c-<csoceceasscsseseseosesanescenns 


MET ONS ar CSN tesccucececcassarssestessavscccsseveverscatecsoavccss 
Fruit juices and syrups ... 
Citrus iruits Sfres hy seri sccccsccccsss0sstececsacsssssnsnces 


Animals and Animal Products ...................:0:.00+ 
Meats, canned 
Fish, canned 
Pur SKINS #UNGTESS OU... c. .ccscccacvocsececacesnnecuse> 
Hides and skins (except furs) .........cccececeeesenes 


Fibres, Textiles and Products .......................... 
MS OCGONS FEW Soscrc ceterereressessescossstensasubatencrecsscasesexes 
WOOL) TW) pecsecenscracetascssesvesccncecsnesetsovcssccencvecesonses® 
Manila. sisal, istle and tampico fibres......... 
Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 
Woolhnoils; and ODS Iope-cccesescdesesacssocssesscecececoneaze 
Cotton inter ss eccetctervesestctcctesesecereconecsetetaeasseses 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper ........................ 
HOSS, cimber ang: LUMEN cc.a.cenc-cesscanereccaseevonnres 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products...................... 
Non-ferrous ores, n.0.p. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................. 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............. 
RUC OLS eset icsacscescsccsas=tsscstecadesospeasecedetsoa<dseasasset 
Silex and crystallized quartZ.............:ccceceeee: 
PL UOPS DAM ae. ccc ccses toes cores soe sacadetah te cicnet vanes tates 


Miscellaneous Commodities .................c:.ccssc0s008- 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.0.D. ............006 
Non-commercial tems’. ....s.cacososscoseocceoderevesscesse 
CONntAINEFS 11 GOLD er vcccevscscocvass sovcocdederessdteurseosssase 
Ships) foreign built... -cvssr-nssovsossouccvoveeesewecssnacexe 


Total Imports From Latin America .................... 
Total Of Commodities Itemized.......................... 
Percent of Imports Itemized.................0.c.ccccc0000 


1. Not available but very small. 


2. All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these periods were (in thousands): 
$783; 1953, $839; January-June, 1953, $452; July-December, 1953, $387. 


9, 280 


139, 288 


210 


268, 384 


| 1952 | 1983 


$’000 
100, 138 
45, 040 
20, 913 
16, 751 
5,348 
3, 147 
1, 165 
921 
1, 759 
834 
783 
623 
869 


284, 225 
280, 615 
98.7 


$’000 
103, 844 
52, 589 
22, 768 
10, 690 
5, 819 
2, 865 
1,751 
1, 196 
1, 153 
1,013 
864 
686 
680 
370 
321 
152 
128 
117 


3, 086 
2,090 


2,151 
2,116 


3, 953 
3, 785 


155, 749 
145, 239 
8, 814 
1,381 
215 


1,171 
1, 007 


2, 828 

1, 984 
369 

183 

135 

289, 968 
288, O11 
99.3 


$’000 

51, 426 
25, 496 
10, 786 
4,456 
3,174 
2, 609 
812 
372 

1, 054 
266 
367 
617 


293 


731 


1,592 
1, 568 


70, 882 
67, 760 
2, 240 
722 
108 


644 
565 


1, 554 
995 
208 
144 
135 


137, 730 
136, 873 
99.4 


$’000 
52, 418 
27, 093 
11, 982 
6, 234 
2, 645 
256 


152, 238 
151, 138 
99.3 


69 
Percentage america Share 
1952-53 (of ee 
To % 
+ 3.7 21.3 
-G.o 91.3 
+ 8.9 9957 
Seo Ose 22.5 
+ 8.8 29.0 
- 9.0 9.8 
+ - 50.3 35,2 
+ 29.9 7.6 
- 934.5 96.4 
an PANES) 10.3 
+ 10.3 31.2 
a olseal 91.7 
= 24.86 3.0 
See oo 9.8 
- 43.0 5.1 
- 26.9 6.8 
tL OTS 0.9 
- 39.4 0.4 
- 23.3 3.5 
- 24,2 53.0 
=o 1 14.9 
= 26,7 1.4 
- 66,4 1.9 
- 22.4 4.2 
- 38.7 10,1 
+ 356.1 19.8 
- 66.0 40.9 
+ 33.6 19,3 
+ 266.7 3.3 
+ 41.8 17.0 
- 68.8 1.2 
+ 62.5 0.5 
tae O10, 3.1 
- 8.7 0.1 
- 8.2 7.5 
- 73.4 1.1 
- 172.8 62.6 
+ 13.6 23.7 
4 2 68,2 
taal 116 13.5 
- 16,2 aol 
27.9 39.3 
- 22.9 0.5 
+ 27.8 9.0 
+ 8.5 0.6 
HeO38 83.9 
+ 39.8 0.6 
51426 2.1 
+ 610.5 13.6 
+ 2.0 6.6 


1951, $1,030; 1952, 


C. TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1952 and 1953 
(Values in $’000) 
Note: Countries ranked by their importance in Canada’s total trade in 1953. For United States and United Kingdom see Tables IX- XII 


= 1952 1953 - 1952 1953 


3. VENEZUELA 


WROTE Sos ccccccccccectsceteck cectocensvccctcetecs seer ccccecerceesecucuvestacsi 
Trade Balance 
Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 


135,758 155,147 
99,888 - 118,519 


DoOmeStic: EEXPOrtss Cee iccts ncdenctesesesesscescsastceaccorssoesessscese 
RRGSECXMOLES | erccerncceecccanucestbrcer otranset ess soa abecccaneres 
Principal Domestic Exports: 


Wie a tl ir ee ent ae, cc og ete canescens Potatoes, certified seed 663 511 
SHLD S 7 SOLO pierccscetecseceecsescevamearnersscctecercessessdaae Rubber tires and tubes ........ 1, 460 363 
Automopiless PASSENE El pervcecesscceccseseseeceeseseswecer sees OBES | secisccccececteteretecssorserte . 278 339 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .............. Rubber products (except tires and footwear) 509 194 
Automobiles, freight .................... Sua wcidecapeaeecneseeeee Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 706 178 
Ne@WSprin€ pap erniccs..cass-cccessssscesccencerons coccccevttecnscccece 
Aluminum foil and aluminuin manufactures .......... Principal Imports: ; 
Copper wire and copper manufactures .................. Petroleum, crude and partly refined .................... 126, 581 144, 785 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............... ne FUCL OLS” citccesstcceetereereccoeenecscnteccoentercsstereczee= sees 7,895 8, 814 
Megs in the shelli(for food) \etesescrcces-ceccectreree-s-e-ncore Coffee er een’ sivicescsteteccccoccctnececsuecetaccotecoessaetes 869 1,439 
Filectrical apparatus. N.O.D ei cc-sssssesssoteecses ernecaceesene Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres 273 0 
4. JAPAN 
Domestic: Wxports cee: oe see easel 102,603 118,568 13, 162 13, 629 
Re-Exports eeeesss ox 235 179 | Trade Balance ....... ssoaesters weveacbee ... |+ 89,676 + 105,118 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: ; 
WG oars re Sere eas ee ccttavcccatecuusotetemanecctaces 36, 493 52, 434 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 694 VE BRA 
Barley. vo. cocivvecescccectecccresen seater trccceccensesces toasstet csvseusee 39, 048 17,497 Citrus fruits, fresh act 1, 088 1, 204 
WOO? pulpy rae aos caavencpacectcecneconccantunstccescatwesebes 5, 942 8,314 Toys and sporting goods ..... 650 1, 146 
IPOTUVOLO coresevat cto tasceacu caccute det ete sooncce tnccscrcsteomttrescseceeee 5, 546 7,041 Pottery and chinaware 728 822 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ... 91 4, 328 Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, n.o.p. .. ~ 255 Figs 
WHISK y Css. eee cc cecncestvcnarcnswcneeen 4,797 4,089 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .. , 762 562 
Scrap iron and stee) ..... ae 123 3, 863 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) Re 2, 670 503 
WIG at: Elo titer sreciec cect ccsre eter ees econo avaeensameca severance 1, 043 Pays: Silk fabrics 474 369 
Asbestos, unmanufactured  ...............ccccccssesesssseeeees 2, 072 2, 615 Jewellery and precious stones, n.o.p. 404 367 
IN@ WS print) DADEN ccscsccscaccccsscesencesotecenceesavasescteneusavess 186 1,971 Containers, n.o.p. eeaa 230 349 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ...................... 1, 429 1, 685 Fish, seal and whale oils .. 143 348 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ................:::ccceeeee 28 1, 381 Fish, fresh and frozen 658 338 
RASS ANd Waste LOXCLLG: eects cscs ccactcccevsrcccee cece 29 1, 314 Cotton fabrics 244 329 
Hides and skins (except furs) .... sore 362 1, 276 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 250 329 
Beefiand) vealic fresher ccccceseteseeces<sesscses eke 857 937 Educational equipment and scientific apparatus 210 305 
5. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Domestic: EXports xes.cs.ccreccestsascsss sicesessccsvenssovevessensesceses MIND OLS oi 5cs- cst storevesse coated osncescneretapscccersveqdcaessreeessovetes 22, 629 35, 507 
Re Expr) yecoecec cesses caceessk strep acentenessetee ede eeasivieaS 104 Trade Balance + 72,337 + 48,996 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
beter ene & nik ee See ALE cata ge late ee aes 40, 439 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 4, 160 5,314 
wsenkuses 31, 814 Non-commercial items 2, 279 4, 325 
Automobiles, passenger 107 1,412 
Asbestos, unmanufactured_................... Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 0 1, 250 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ..... Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) 629 1,19 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................... Cameras and parts (except X-ray) 735 1, 119 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated Tools 949 1,071 
WHISK y ee eee weet eetee ence ecniree ke Fertilizers, chemical 664 986 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ... Toys and sporting goods . 610 923 
Pu) PWOOd essecececeeseeeeeaee oe Cotton fabrics 327 885 
Scrap iron and steel Clocks, watches and parts ... 426 838 
WOOGI UL cee arccee cece races Cutlery 132 719 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ..... Glass, plate and sheet 101 628 
Posts, poles and piling ..0..........-........-. ee Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 1, 474 499 
FRY Cees ceccscch peccese eran rice ee emer eenaectacee teen eevee Automobiles, freight 37 328 


6. BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 


Domestic: Exports eee weeeecsets senescence eas 
Be=EXPOrts « iivdccccdecevercccastcetesnsceetztoeesveomrs cncoasetentowestbs 
Principal Domestic Exports: 


104, 376 
312 


69,510 
326 


BMDP o.55 vic ccccsveses sosccssscosses sacs ccnseatandsccsnoscasveovasencsonsss 
Trade (Bal ame 2 cccc ceccccceccncssecorstracescccssuccceceesectssterere 
Principal Imports: 


33, 216 29, 082 
+ 71,472 + 40,754 


INCE Sc cence tepeoecenctoicresntcone mac gosomenee ce 36, 687 27, 488 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 16,525 ie Weal 
Automobiles, passenger .......... 5, 676 8,764 Diamonds unsetieiese eee i 2, 096 3,472 
Barley sensor srecnensognes uscrssasrmsraencaracnrases 23, 90 6,476 Carpets and mats, wool ... : 1, 903 3,425 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ..... 9, 877 4, 289 Glass, plate and sheet ........ a 1,677 2, 563 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ............ss00-- 3,255 3, 398 Tin blocks, pigs and bars 1, 967 2, 145 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ..... 2,820 2, 675 Cotton fabrics)}-s2 =. 648 1,074 
Fish, canned ........... 2, 156 2, 333 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .... 594 663 
RY Ge) Fear co enhances eae Pe meetetee ete rar senate efeaeence! 1, 327 1, 778 Manganese Oxide ...............-.cscccseeees ane 0 636 
Automobiles; freleht” cc ccc.cscseccacecsssecees 2, 550 yee Lime; plaster’and cement) .:2--a:--cscs ses saceee pace ASH 580 
Oats) \..2n.e reoegeerphtg ooicecroccooorcoancocorrne tee 5, 334 1,098 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics ................eseee 1, 132 557 
Drug Sand (medicine's )<i-.-ccar cok. -ccanctorasecteae cere 430 968 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .......... 300 421 
Planks and boards ..... Seseuorerssesnsaruscunsaecucearestueeesaraee 218 939 Books, printed Wiecta. eee cee eee eave 365 420 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..............:.c000:+- 1, 509 818 Carpets and mats (except wool) ae 287 346 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .................. 728 564 Non-commercial items ...................... a= 312 256 
Wood pulpe.s... S258 sic. ce cccxee tee seen cere es 2, 044 446 Hard wares m0 sp siees tec siectenecstc cones 129 215 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1952 and 1953 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


7. BRAZIL 


WIOMOESCIC, EEXD OPUS ac cvecaecccosovecavesscecnccecusccsversavnercvavevessss 
FES EG KD OPES eset sactansaseupsaccensdsccenstocerscescensessvcesscavesoncnseve 


81,367 T07) pee oe Ser rere 35,103 35,047 
BOF...) ume | WradapBal ance beste vols sceyssoesep cca ccsescdeneciosecst oesceeneness +46, 766 +2, 626 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
WCB Gite ctacectetecttcesncvoncks ssteccerecavaran'eoonerteuseverccccatenssetcnece 13,649 10, 293 PACKAG OS, Mee Aicccsancensdevevesssbacvacuccseareevevecasnestsevescsccusecs 1,509 7 
TFOCOMOLIVES) ANG DATES. necececscsseclecsesccccecceccccsonseeesess 4,020 5,616 Rubber tires and tubes 1,176 4 
Machinery (non-farm)and parts 3), 235 3, 852 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. .. a 9,968 3,743 
INNGWSDFENE PANE Ms Aasiecckoenteesccccaness seceecchereccsscrenersse 1,693 1, 986 COLE Os Pre ener ttersaccsoecceocecawass wavectncccntese sb asecuevecece 21, 288 23,042 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................... 2,114 1,550 THON OLE! Gererites stacecescrtanssdeavedonsesvevececuavesessuassvecesssass 2, 306 2,116 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. eoee 1,385 Wax, vegetable and mineral, M.0.p. -.......cceeeeeeeeeeee 1,927 1,942 
Asbestos, unmanufactured  ....2..........ssssccceseesseenceees 1,030 1,385 Cocoa Putter angi COCOR)/ PASTE iewesesscsdovasecsrsccdeos cee 1,165 1,746 
Automobiles spASS ONG OM eeccccceccsecescecescecseeecesesescnse 8,285 1,324 Silex and crystallized QuartZ. ......ccscsccoscssccocssccsssne 1,648 1,381 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .................. 1,900 822 Cotton Ta We a eee es 10 1,063 
ALLCOMODLL ES etrelg hthecctescses sc seccnctsesececessvecececereeoveee 17,478 THORS LAMPETIAN alum DC lieecsecsccseevaceccecccacvossesscussceoes 429 7104 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ................ 450 674 
CORS tan Giparts.cctscccts ce weesceacccenn Rercsnee cane 1, 168 240 INTC esate oe cates couse specs ca cucevev erases cus ocais ostee eae tent 510 593 
WOOCs DUP ig tercssccsecctszactcccttcertncacceceserreaberccetssiecececetens 2,434 ila, sisal, i i TDTE Sesser eeaes 3,461 429 


Bigmentle © xports ec eaeiec tess cacsecsskcons maria deswcbiess 41,508 ART Tnpeorts ee eck es eee ME er A cs aesssBainanest 16,495 22,298 
Re-Exports 154 +25,167 +20, 740 


Principal Domestic ee: Principal Imports: 
WH GREG corctececccttrescssccctacncavetetscosecevcrscceceatecusesscuecseveves 22,910 26, 562 INON=COMMEeErCial ILEMS Sesercsrcsceessecscccessvcctccesecsoseecues 3,604 4,496 
BT) Oy eee seer creer cote oe te at ote ccascactacntccs cuss sbesecuaetecseteee 6,963 4,112 Hlorist: and! nursery: SOCK 2x cccc-ccccccccceccvce-servedoccesece 1,667 1792 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 2,319 1,897 Tin blocks, pigs and bars ..............-+.. a 19222 1ST 
Non-commercial itemS ..................00000 75 1,142 Hair and bristles and product .............ccecesceeeeeeeees 532 1,071 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. os 272 1,009 CObEON £8 DPIC S seccsexcccossecedees eet el soateizcrcanduckatucesescessetes 659 926 
ASDESLOS MUAMANULACTOLEA <acccesccccvecececececceevtucrseses 939 908 Mlectrical apparatus) MW.0\D. «cccessseseccssesexceeverseersstoe 544 830 
ERY. Oar ceceronntestoc stores coctateccdeses svenokaceacscecccetsressncos sos uenetes 620 906 Fruits, canned and preserved .............scseeseerersreeeee 300 817 
PEWS HCANM Clleitaa ca cvsascussesncusvacceccccatersssvaverscasusacencesvecsce 267 549 Cocoa butter And COCOA PAStE ........cceceecssereeereeerens 257 dak 
Meats cooked, and meats 1.0.p. .......ccceeeesererseceerere 349 543 MiamMondss NS Ebiccste-ceterseeeets eeeeeeees 412 598 
Planks and hOards: *e:..:<ccsesasesescccsacsceves cove senceseecceeceres 127 467 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 248 465 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms. .................:.:00+ 67 425 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .............0- 634 395 
Wi OG) DUN Dik ace cccecsccsnecacsore cocescccacdestpscacseecsucnearvecovesess 457 328 Wool fabrics) A... .ccccesnsecantenetecrerntvaccavcwaevesecesnssacleastes 175 364 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ................::2seseeeee 632 ital Gonttainers ; 10 2Dis ce.cteceversecesescess -cossuane 232 325 
SOUL OTM te-cesas sacnssacusessencqesececccsosastcaccasscescacaaveanaseestenssens 586 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 443 273 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ...................... COLfCE., SPOON hac. uicace. save ccte cevcsteasessstoces comets seccceeoseaee 391 31 


Domestic Exports ...............-ssccssccrcssssseccsnsasessccosnoseseness ; PON S81] AINPPOL GS cacseonntettesecersvess ae osennunkeratnteeticeeresedecevaeereradesrasbeesee 26, 822 26, 627 


RES EXD OLUS cercscectmereccssesesesreccsvecserenevsececerecssssccrtiaresessreeeif OG 404 1 Trade BalamCe) cecccccccccecccssessscccsoesacessseccessncemtsasderecsereor +29, 188 +11, 014 


Principal Domestic Exports: pO 

WUTLG EE ccs cccuescecasnaen curs tecsceccterecssucusedsacccecccsacecessvesovesssses > ; Flax, hemp ae UGG fA DIU CS ice. crcscccscncccesescsovsesecceee 10,577 9, 249 
ANCOMODITES se frel ge hbtccececstevececerosseccencosteeees - Tea DLACK ee sxcccccevscceucs eater eeestecesevensuvsectsevaveccoercesssates 8,051 8,185 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .. PAG MIMO NUD Site cccrescenccesconsscecstecerencees waseenemeececer mee Riattavercress 3,004 2,785 
Automobile parts (except engines) .... tl LOW met 0498) 6 CObGOM TAD CS -c.zos:caccasavavtiavssssseccs-cesersascasscasecessbestere 403 1,532 
Electrical apparatus, n.O.p. ...... As MDPLCES) casecce Bae yea seek 1,441 1, 265 
INCWSDPINE PAPEL ....c.csccc-scescecarnses ; Carpets and ‘nats, “wool .. x 931 905 
Cartridges, gun and rifle ..... WOOL) TA Wire cc-cceccsstveceucezecocstees ae 94 386 
WOOG! DUI Diiterersscscorccesesccsceaseocs Manganese OXL der ee ese Setseccsavsenee 402 372 
LMS MN OLLON PICUULE) <-c.-c.<scc.s-secensesoesans> Mineral jelly sand: Wax Seccecsescecsecsrerescerentsascesecesvesess 0 268 
Copper wire and copper manufactures ...... Mica and manufactures, 1.0 DP. ......ccccocccscressesvecscoes 265 ace 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .............. COLE OM PAW rrtats cceccecuceecescncsstuccotsvesvereseesetetescsevadsts PA 210 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..... 

Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 


SSNPS SOLO crcenccescsveccectcarsnavevecnsererdscsnencorencwcrsscsecasceces 


10, AUSTRALIA 


23, 464 


Ber reeecsecearescssaneesmrecestentertnrensanaseaeccesse ; SO NG29) | ANMMOLES ese ceneenss cc ceneescesseoscscenexs suvacesnacvarenecesar-cneaseaesuerso 18, 712 
2Q2' | Trade) Ball ane) cscc+so-<<<-s-+-ecescsecessectancacecccsectocesereruccnasana +31, 234 +16, 456 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 


Automobile parts (except engines) ..............cs-eeeeee THOCOMOLLVESTANG DALES Mececcescnasesetsecccassscerssncccenencees 1, 086 111 
PISNKS ANG DOBIAS: <....cccccscsscssssorseccscacese Copper, primary and semi-fabricated Seaside 2,885 60 
Automobiles, passenger.... Gol bO FADE CSc cportee rac eaeasecceceactescocerecsesgstceessescarss 651 0 
Newsprint paper .............cseeeeeeee 

Asbestos, unmanufactured .... Principal Imports: 

Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated SURAT UNTEL NOU! <.ncpeeccanccscests-cceceeccpcoccaseesnscneastondunces 2, 803 7,595 
PPACK AG OSM cecec ocararcpascorsacccensvcetevesasecerevexs = WO liireu Wise cerccceccatercaretenen tence onstereraccuemesserectarcusereade 6,373 6,044 
PATILOMODLICHS CLOLR UG) caccescarcscocteverccvcctereccactecssessasesen RSTUAGS) GLEE vecpvacecreneecessereestess és 4,947 4,158 
PODACCO UNMANULACEUTET co cccccsascecencreccasccacensterecacess Fruits, canned and preserved ............. Se 624 780 
WOE PULL) Meee sere aanscsccecccccer stat cssssrecsscecescebevucapperseceesssss SOUSA GA CHSING Sco crereccececceesteceactrccosroxcstuareceasasscasaes 452 678 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ........... NWICAESEE CANINE Ch seccereneeceseetescesecsecnsectccsencecseserseecectacaucts 928 638 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0. ...........ccssessees Wool noils an Beas, seth dela eas cavavtavecetcesasvese 190 522 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ois eee Pe ar eer rere ee ere ete ree 498 509 


Abrasive Products ...........ccccccccsscssreccsscsterercceseserceeee | T4136 | Meat Oxtracts .......... 12. eeeeeeteercensnereeceenenseceeesennercees 224 412 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1952 and 1953 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


11, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


OR Ah ein kal gpl it 50, 763 | BORE end nee ne vat 4, 165 
113) | Meade Ralanegyienesctsccicis nastier + 43,867 + 46,260 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports —cont,: 


Whe abso actiec ce cctcs cee cesccnse cues sascusenesacseseesetescessscssecences 10, 440 13, 857 Bond and writing paper, UNCUL................esesesoeees 909 277 
Automobiles, passenger .... 5, 312 9,414 Rolling mill products (iron and stee)) .... 1, 528 100 
Planks and boards .............. 3, 947 7, 700 Tsinseediand flaxseed (Oil ca. c.:c<ccoressssesensoceeccsssescese 1, 498 54 
Automobiles, freight ..... 2,957 3, 848 
NEWSDrint Pape .x..cccssesessecassararsonsscavevse «ate 4,555 3,181 | Principal Imports: 
Automobile parts (except engines) ...............0s00- 1,595 Abrasives 1, 679 1, 067 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 327 686 
ANG DALUS er ocaccsocestesacecsscansescnndseesdoceas toneteosancnus carey 2,044 1,316 318 434 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated : 1, 144 949 | Wines............ pe 272 286 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..... = 1, 043 767 Rs 184 278 
WFADDING: PAN Cli caceccceccncacosavessvceovonctes case 887 6804] | Bran yirc.cicccccsccceosescaceses 271 266 
Cottoni fabri CSiccoscvcsssscesseconceconsasceeactarcesaccsspnandarerna 355 56 


Domestic: EXpOrts secsc.ss.sscosceasdicssdeseecausteveasenssizsosvarscvsd 19,117 22,267 
REE Xp OOts ccs: socer-soreocccsstecevscvesenss svaaesanaseees fous seuccaseesaaaccd + 29,465 +10,322 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WOO pul peegicussvessecerssbcaaes see sou socaaceuiseavertectessicbealbass Lace and embroidery 1,537 1,372 
Asbestos, unmanufactured........... ieee Brandy 987 L182 
Flax seed; chiefly for crushing ..cccc-.csccsscssessveceecs- Books, printed .. 891 1,098 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms............... aus Wines 948 1,083 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................... ‘8 2, 690 1,058 
WCAL  cecccced cesses cecsceneca0eccsassncesoceuccvcatedessadsessasccessvesease 195 834 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Fertilizers, chemical 588 782 
ANA PALES racsevessossccscacecvadscccxscesvesecsdsescpnesveseevsuscaseee Wool yarns and warps 437 178 
Synthetic thread and yarn Non-commercial items n13 175 
Fish s'Canned cessc.cccessssescsserarss Sess Scrap iron and steel naeey 4 733 
PUD WOO eecececs ssncaccscacasecacsnesssccas cxcsavesskssoostecacenswspuates Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... 528 718 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated . Rubber tires and tubes ee 419 619 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. .... ane Wool fabrics fe 454 498 
Tractors’ ANd \PAres) .ciscessscssssecascescovessaccsecsuceacesoncnasexs Motion picture films, exposed 363 416 
ING WSDLINt PA DOK Ta. caseasccactscacceccudsGeanceshacasntsucsezescansse Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 319 411 


Domestic) Exp Ors \ox.c.-cccsccsosccecesvoacsonsessconpscosscesesesessesse) || SO 191 See MLS) &dtuil) REMMI ORES crerecessscecctcceeesacdendeceencenccasesesaeeetorettecercrrereteetttes 16,396 20,437 
WR@=EXD ONS ire oncccostesconcccccausasvacessssseassesniesscesscseccssressesess-) ||| GUS MESON LTAGe Bal anC@icact-crcseceseerssterecterececeeseeceettetceneat ete + 10,823 + 9, 26 
Principal Imports: 


Principal Domestic Exports: 


Wheat ... Clocks; watches) and! parts: ....cccescecsenesceracesesessouetece 5, 645 8, 066 
BAT] OY. scepscckevcessosssscncssssact Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............csseceeeseseees 2,524 3, 138 
Automobiles, passenger BHlectrical apparatus. MeO.) . cecsevesseesrereoeecsetenstttes 1121 1,346 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated CREOSG sccsccvazanaecsuevoosuavenssssuvsocccecestecedotecnveceneceetcevtcerst 1, 729 1,273 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated... Dyeing and tanning materials...................sccececeeesee 1, 100 1, 153 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ...............s.cscsssssss Apparel (except hats) of all textiles.........0.......... 489 563 
Rolling mill products (iron and stee]) .... Hats and hatters’ materials, textile ............:.c00 487 512 
Asbestos, unmanufactured Drugs and medicines cacctt.cceccssscesscsasceccceescsssteereree 307 339 
OSES * Secceseazssetessccrsasicsrerstvassabaes cscs Non-commercial items .. ec 453 332 

esas ssvapenesceueducnaassscuacssecbeceanecsceuaauasvecrcssecsceces” | lm OL Oi Mmm EN LGOMIM sk OO.LS/creereecdetete ce ace: teste eeee eeenee nem see ne nent nat nee 228 271 


Domestic: EXPOrts ce...cc-.csnccesnssasdececscsucaasesvensocnaceneenseze | 25 (O49 SguhZOi| MINMIOKES: cccccpeccrsessccacscreveyecarseneeseccsccetaneeatntnrecestaecenterares te 11, 735 14,271 
MRO=EXPOLUS ic cnccseccacouacersvacercaccuacreuctossnccsoncecssccesecepeesesss) 1) RG) 1SG)| EFAG@es ESQ) aInce eece-ceccecesccceertccetesececerserectenerseees meereeereees +41,297 +19,085 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 


Whe ab ccccstretie sth wcatsctcaissitascssrecssavedsthdesvesatenssessevscasees Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........:.ccccssseeeeees 1,099 1, 467 
BLS hi sCUPGG! sn. ctussteonusencatacroeusvevcevéssvetsasreesecsaweteinsvees INUCS clstectsovectacesseenecpoeecspershaceesnecevosseenestetcosnaas aoe 963 1,048 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated................ Fruits, canned and preserved. 3 565 952 
Electrical apparatus, n.0.p.............++ Woolitabricat...-s:-sece * 885 933 
SIPS SOlG Be accexccvececsssucesnscssecstescscdscecesesss sce | ane, | 2 Oo OrO me Musicallinstruments tect csetea-cccrennccancersessesacteseeetee 485 690 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel).................. | 1,286 = 715] Apparel (except hats) of all textiles.................... 413 661 
FUiSH CANE ceccssccvsstessevcescccessccesccceucsssevsccteseeastecncaces rs 715 633 
WOOG! Pulp seWesccserqecsnscssencseseacess dencestoccsvesesuesavsusevevessri| Mme eeOOGun © ammo 4 Lele MiG DCE SEU cteectcncrccrte ce arte mee eee cee nt eeenenn: eee 471 533 
Wheat 1) Uric. cin csocccavevascepvessiescasssvcusessecsshasocsencventest Hats and hatters’ materials, textile ...........::000+ 201 525 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .................000+ BBP OOM COLNE eek sescsescnessacdesecdsossscsckeestonsecentenndaccestacees 367 476 
BAPleyi..ticccireccssncctaceedtssystacassensssrecascveconessctdsessesesvverarss Hi aol) Ealmuad |e Pipes, tubes ang fittings! Gramiandisteel) emer 0 431 
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REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE —CALENDAR YEAR 1953 B 


‘TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1952 and 1953 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


15, MEXICO 


RWG SCLC END OLS ce cereert eeenassentenieearateeemestrtccseereea | SO G4L) | 28, 986] IINMOlS co cerircrescte tenreectcntestrsae renee seseseraeecuceaseeeese 23, 937 15, 785 


BO-EXDORES seseccsccevscnisccsssssesssccscnssrecascceecanesecceesessocceence | BRE DT Trade Ballance...nc..cc..cccsccsesccacecscscecscosscnscsessnssossescsees + 15,927 + 13,291 
Principal Domestic Exports: Priucipal Imports: 
ING WS DIITit DA DOM gacsncts saan ccaceccecseccceveccievecescnctesosecsacse INVES Fe ices scrzssneasuste: sheverasaee tevaroncevacdaates Sacessveraterreesicoos 4, 783 5, 153 
Automobiles, freight ........... Vegetables, fresh 2,916 2,646 
Automobiles, passenger Coffee, green ..... ie 1, 607 2,619 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts GOGCOME NE Wakecce ootas caste esvensscetee aus-sueseeesscreesteo aeatin 9,110 1,527 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .............. 2, 201 1,183 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .............. Fruits, canned and preserve ..............::ceceeeeeeeeeee 803 1,024 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ........ 602 30 
LENG) ALCS y ocnnvenascteect vs cenceuavavqeeieven ct rdnscctesausphusan sexe Petroleum, crude and partly refined .................. 582 0 


Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 
WOO PUL werene cee cadet casescecesseacoss ass. erase saccasesseseaenevers 


DOMeSU C EXpo;#ts 25.6 ccccsecssscessnscsisceecsesssssscesscecsenvs or Fo (mm) PT bs | Perms Oo CS a (05) 9 hdc cee ete iri COPPER ECT PERO REET EERE CPeP eC RERTEE 
ue ER VOL GS ieaeenerccecorecceceneressersnstareurer-neatererentestocctreceseve tt) | mae ken a4 ll Trade BalanGe msc cee racececet esc tors tccrncovesseccnstecessseeee - 4,203 - 3,025 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.. 


RSET SSO as ce siencecaah tac ecco st aakapevsansccqcsnsencegadayesbsetses Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 290 362 
Newsprint paper - Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 

WHC RE Gre cepet ac thers peecansebe cesecsnutletcsed cases vensasveusevodsvesesseesss ANG: DALUS cds <alece ee ee 371 246 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts..............cceceeeseeee WrADDINE PA PeN css eee sees sasee 413 44 
Wheat fl OUP ssciscccec-nccexcorecsse Peas a accanteateccapetecs xcs eveaste Fertilizers, chemical 336 2 
ASDESLOS  UNMANULACEUTE kiss, -casisscreeeverercesesectodeeees 

1 CEN i a a ra at er PE 

Copper wire and copper manufactures Principal Inpoits: 

Bond and writing paper, uncut ................. Cofiee ETCON... cic cneccs-ceracisesentnayec-+ satenssveeteoncss czas 16, 294 20,698 
Electrical apparatus, N.O.P. .....ccccssececeserees Bananas, fresh 1,641 Py EB 


IMIECIAiL and parts (ExCept ENGINES) acsccecsscestcceras || AD | MNO ERIC feet fee cccccetccosscaccessesccarets Bes een re 


sau a Pas Eke ta es aul ehh tng 39, 002 Pn bd day eee. ee oe cn ee eee 


Mem EO SDONES oss ortho cockcesesckcetcseslesarcnescwssevésovnerssearssarcteredsec 26 TG 1H Lrade: Balance: co.cc cisecicccccecersactoctseees ses ad tantineuseesseee + 35,171 + 35,005 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................... 16,692 JAA se Cee REAL ESS Erna ane ae Tee ses 158 247 
WI Salb Imereti ttt cwcaatiatatocvaane avons not acacaenernncas Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...................+. 0 181 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 
YON=1 CITOWS OS), W.O Di. .es<scsccese raters cncsssuctcccassecersere Principal Imports: 
Electrical apparatus, N.O.p. ......:::cecccesecceeseeeeeese® PUSH CAUNE 2. ......csececeacccossteshdesetscesercccesucsdbossarteese 624 856 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ... wees 340 136 
Carbon and »raphite electrodes .... BT CITO- BLT OY Svcs ceesschssoctesee aes erase ate cea asduveckbaceseties 872 0 
TESS Ue y eet PA So cecateste he ertetvacs svaeccvars to vssrsenctevecsseiaseor Wood pulp and similar pulp .............ececeeeeeseeeeeeeee 678 0 


Domestic Exports .......... SRM ae ee etek Seat ee es coataeakEceetc une MS O16 Bey MOS hl) Mem ON ts seca sone cscs ee etc dene ona ene ces ence seus eacusnecsoncadexenens 


Mee EXDOItS deta ecsecre ees ence oder oscars 1, 366 938)| Trade Bal ance W:sccacve score eee eee renee + 17,191 +32,483 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
WV AG ear crs care race Si hd ncre sv sueaticenncestuarscnsvenvecte satocvance 4,621 23,791 Automobile parts (except engines) ..................+ 353 31 
WATTIGE ER, SUNGANG TILL \suxccnce:secceuszs.cssvsseeess cuaseree cs 2, 880 4,620 Machinery (non-farm) and parts.............:cccceeeeeees Sine: 8 
RGU WAY. CLES! oar <caressncsshecatwasedscse canconcececsunaceeesceeeees 0 1, 269 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 879 0 
Locomotives and parts ...........ssessceseseserseecneencnee 13 1113 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...............000+ 689 0 
Automobilesm freleht.vccwssscvecccensemteeeeccmettetee estes 2, 291 195 
Blectrical apparatus, 0.0. pa cacscsccecsnecetersveseescee-revese 923 128 | Principal Imports: 
Copper wire and copper manufactures .................. 598 52 Blaxo hemp and. jute, Ta wieencccesetssrac.tencass-ccnsssavsce 43 358 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated................ 271 WOO. PAW Ao. saccccsccucstecetncdesseetctasestesenscccssscencosseacdacass 0 113 


RT SUL CAEN OTC or rare cases eno tee eae eterna od ee NL ee ak OA | METIEDOLES 2 conn cca creek oy screcase-cssserccocessossaccenseraccssneneTeancecs 11, 654 
ECG ENMOLES Ur epecerncceecseeterertacenenic cpr erteisieceeree ihe 60. —- . AGGIi Trade Balance 1.020 n 0 a eee. + 5,626 + 4,635 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 


Newsprint paper lectricallapparatus sy NsO.D,, ceccsesvcncssccscccsssncecseees 453 303 
WG ise hat ies fo cnessoeeve- Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 342 65 
Fish, cured 
MALU I ect ctetccie tenses acsbincsseseersecsvan Principal Imports: 
Potatoes, certified seed SuUBAr Ss Une LINE esseneeeoctess dec csavipyoeeseeneeavavos cnaseacvers 11, 605 5, 067 
Copper wire and copper manufactures ................. Synthetic fibres, tops and yarmns............:cccccceceees 1,831 2,446 
WORE Oreo tics ciie oct raters accede Sugar, refined 1,759 1,153 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Tobacco, unmanufactured 183 864 
UNI ATES aa cesctccsesccveres vat ine ots weve Sas eabuedtadeee dees Pineapples) res li ciccrecencis sacs conven cosvecescnossssnanpatcspuns 623 686 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts............ = Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .............. 630 580 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated + Molasses and syrups .... 157 370 
PPTUSS ANG ME GICINES wise ssscr es ssereiseeccoaceseue-ocecsesenceue GHTOMe! ONG Br csesscoarescsete ote ane s<cosnscenmuseonesstnadesnseceps 365 0 
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TABLE XIX, Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1952 and 1953 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


= 1953 m 1952 | 1953 


20. MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


Domestic Exp OKts oo cccceccscac-coanscssecessoncassescecesvenecienendesses Ep GT Bb Ail MINI) ORES fect cneetiaccecsreseoaconsqacessncescs-vescanceneeesctaretacerecsspecter 21, 896 


RRO FEXDOLES foecdiccscctsccsecoscasapcssenecencncnsnesssscssonssvasteacesassas S71 pte Oe 15. | rade: Bal ane eters ccccsce.ccncacssevcsesecentsasecbavacustcccactecsseces - 18,369 - 19,028 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 


Wheat f) Oar Foo voscsncccdccocessvccasvessocsvestecssacaccssustervecesees Automobiles, freight ................... 1, 203 38 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts ............ Rubber tires and tubes 208 16 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .............. 

Automobiles, DASSENZENR cas-cecescsasseccccccesscosccesaceessse Principal Imports: 

Automobile parts (except engines) Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated..................00 18,975 16, 642 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............ Tin blocks, pigs and bars a 5,823 3, 407 
NGWSDIint DADEM s cosccc-casccassestacvexeaecesensmecacesexeccscccsza]’ «BOD. | IG UA MODLCCS)..cecencctctetencssstrardtntncacasrcecescrentceceer toresmtereran eens 373 661 


21. LEBANON 


Domestic: XM OLES isccs.cceccccescsssscesessevcnssagdetecsscoscocesessree? Mamet hb MMR SSE GL: || MNDONUES |<; ecessccsecsseccsocstessesees seas sacscanacesrsanessaasenevenaeren 15,171 19, 584 


PRQ=EEXD OVE iecssiscs siscdiseczaccevessasevenccccsentsceserevincsccccasteccccrei|| | NE. geen m1) lWerade, Bal anGerrc--ccccccccrccerceeecestecceeeetests coneersescoscerar ee - 5,813 - 14,407 


Princip al Imports: 


Principal Domestic Exports: 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined .................... 


Wheat flour 


15, 164 19, 576 


22. JAMAICA 


WOmMmeStiC LEXD OFS eecsectssaccacecscavcceceshs sees -ceerevaracesasccleesa: LOV591 125. SOO MM OFS ii se-ncsss~creccsacesocetaxossasteva-etssosesaccaiscacesocs-prersncenctnss 9, 204 11, 761 


BR@CEGXDOVGS! Fivacccsstssscosocts seasscnescoranccevecncocspsescacesesscncdsives G2... Gl Drade’ Bal anc @ ioriercicccccccrsvencccetesstoecccvevecssasarstecsoovursceeas + 1,448 + 7185 


Principal Domestic Exports: 
WHE AL FLOUT! cocccceccccosvsencvensacncessserecch sccnoussanecstacks sbaceess 


Principal Imports: 
SUA, UNreLiINE..;s.2...acvsessccossscctesvescecotes erovececarece ss 1, 832 10,512 


WOUSTS CUNO G caccavcccecevcvaccessseccseccucetscacsasasessiecasa<essecsevoe FRUUDM . icccsscacacerscescscccsvconss sesnascaonesocevecensteacsorsepepvecececaces 521 408 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts Molasses and syrups. 92 222 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ... ay COffee, ERECM <sascccccccsenssteneerts senedeacupeedtcecccsacetates 228 38 
PUUSN CANMOG 2 aekscceee cae catcnsuctenaccesssnecutenctorerecetsieesnasts 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ......... 
N@WSprint Dap Of x accdeccscsscrscesctsscccsevesestyccavesosvavs sarassce 


23. BRITISH GUIANA 


DOMCSEIC. EXPOS) s.sc.scee-sscccsecccscsssessevescescsssossssovocensessee: | yp BHO, Be FFT. ||) NOLES aceeescovececesscaccscceseoveovcneecsesstevacccoseavascssecasscecsaeses 23, 660 


17, 800 


TRe* EXDOMES scsssscccecesscccsactsssessneccenanesscssossssececssasacovnvccszess |, an ELn | m8 291] LAVAS, Bal ANCE crccs-ccescectestevnsccacss oncestacvertercteceroccementens - 17,233 - 12,999 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Wheat: POUT ta ivissccccusteescsctecsescavscseuunossstocctertetrecaserenee Fis hh Cured elec c.s estes usasvcacccenssocsstwascunesssadeancsesatceete 133 104 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........scssecesceeeee Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 380 33 
Peas, Split Or WhOlC. catesscavsnscevecsrsnccecesces : 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated . Bae Principal Imports: 
FOUSH, CANMEG scccccenccosatenssececocstccecnceostecsdenecececsnouetetonse Bauxite OTO i..ccccccconscécscesssousnacsbactanesednehenedaeecassesses 9,713 10, 783 
Cotton fabri CS\rcccscseesenececeeseceecevoce ast oes 13,:320 6, 318 


Pork and beef, pickled 548 475 


DomeStic; EXp OLS occsccascessecscossssecsoccnsvcoddececesscodevetrsivdvescll| mn eS. GQMamn TGs A991) (MINN OLEH ccs. cecscecconcrtenscscecennts craecueceneneaucteseractaereensneateneee 


BROsEXDOMUS, Gescccissscssseosc-a:csccaresssasssevesscesiscossesaccsscenseseen| | PO) 0 ame? lh ratle Bal aNCe cren.crccceaccecreesceeeeacsaerstecnentteereteccraccersseee - 661 + 9,562 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 


WHOSE oy. 2oecceccsaces caccessevsscewecesusscenecsascovssbcevavasaseven sence Fruits, canned and preserved. ........sescccsecereneceees 1, 245 Lear’ 
Barley iccscsccessccseses NUES ios tecccasaccacscsscoscendetssinsessgessescesarebnce aa 878 693 
Fish, cured Corkwood and products . 744 676 
Asbestos, unmanufactured WINES: eeacenctoccnsssssatanscvesesseenne 240 223 
Brass, primary and'semi-fabricated. ....sc<c.sssess-e| 4G) LOOr |e COtLO) fabri CS) v-ccecereraracccatecacescrcesssecverere rece eameerouseer 54 171 


Pulpwood@ daa howtincuanenaneuihimnt ses 
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TABLE XIX, Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1952 and 1953 — Concluded 
(Values in $’000) 


= 1952 1953 - 1952 1953 


25. PERU 


MOMOSU CG: FEXPOTES 2222. Sooce-<<acsecs-senseecccceeaccccctaccstcecesccteee 16, 405 OSL OS" imports ee ence tee reer eee ee ieiveers 8, 050 2,928 
REE BX DOOM US ceseestrcrnte sree sccass concern scuseetaunsteredinnscoeeeactansaasias 18 MTraderBalance seacusstasticcteceieesercceceatces tess ssecvwveucsessve + 8,373 +12,185 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Wheat etna atte tuacsectoncetth tse cecceuncsusst covest peter onecdebacetescte 10, 332 8, 278 Copper wire and copper manufactures ................ 220 89 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........c:cscessceseeeeee 1, 800 1, 670 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 238 26 
PAULOMODLIES = 1rO 18 Nb cesses eccteacc creases ceettrerteceassetteenets 162 1, 068 
AVLOMODIIES;, DASSENREM .zcercccecesssccace-ds-cseavasdesestescte 472 998 | Principal Imports: 
IE espe nrconme remem Se ee Oe Ee ee ee 281 580 NONi=fCLPOUSLONES's Me OUD swceeeoecse cence entevacaressssessesosrees depol 1, 894 
NG WSUrint DADer eccentric een 426 323 Coffee, green 59 409 
Milk, powdered. condensed, evaporated ............... 601 Fish, canned 324 273 
26. CEYLON 
5, 825 3,00 LOMNDOFtS sre tet retcie occas mtecccerctrcacermertencetree mttaer 14, 461 
15 14 | Trade Balance -11, 140 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
We ab LO ur Sa. eetitc sects ascecteson ceceseseuestecvancisceacteceescts 2, 902 1, 993 REG aM DLAC Hes ecco cee dee oe cee sav este scone cacatoe 8, 723 8, 424 
Newsprint paper .......... 568 424 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 324 4,007 
Milk preparations ........ 228 332 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ...................... 2,586 1,021 
Automobiles, freight. 3 155 46 INUUS cx hnesesee soeuac cane Aueaselusetecces oa 637 912 
Railway ties ................ 814 0 Cocoaiheans nob roasted cceeencececccssceiceseesssscee 114 12 
27. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
DIO MC SUCIEXDOMES i550 <ccucscocssoscsssoesssesussesessonsoness i 11, 034 8, 062 
Re-EXpOrts 8s east eke anckn tal 74 + 1,444 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WG AGRE LUT ea cettee a case <cueceuncvcasssavsspuecsdsspavsanssaibagessessess 4,118 Petroleum, crude and partly refined.................... 4,093 5, 536 
PLODACCO MUNMANULACCUTEE iascsceter.cctace-cer-ccaceuceeuscesee 830 Cocoa beans, not roasted 285 7184 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated............... 912 Fruit juices and syrups ............ 
PES WC UCU. cc cereesceeeccesce<cct ade case luvacesssnees sustitenieseons 674 Bauxite OFek cite. cetacctiteecnes 


Planks and boards 237 Coffee, green.... 

RASH, CANNed: Hacweccssccese 397 POUL a scaecdescossvanescosses 

ING WSDEINE 1 DADOR Es ccccsosteeteccsrccane acsente cbeescocerctecececests 213 DUpar PuUNreLiNe A's. scccccahesessc-ctatsertesccaveeseeeteectecesceces 

28. PHILIPPINES 

MIOMCSTIC FOXDOIS o.o-.ccnccs-cesanissscescssenses+svatesecssevetesassess 16, 045 OS S02 MORES 20, cccneecesesccscesuecscsnceeetiesccoaccndcacacee oscanececevisesesvens= 5, 423 2, 986 
BR = FX DIOUES occa ccncccs cep oochansetecscsassesauccneseeacsseusedsbeaacasvessses 6 a. CPPAGE BALANCE: ccrcrcce-saccosase-ccnseencecsearece-teosacesncocosecspae +10,627 +10, 909 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 

WHALE TLOUT ec cccceccto ts ccssesnactecereresorcssercetosscesesoascsenete 11, 814 11, 466 INTIS kc ctenecenssaddbiveduse su nceswvacmu ssterenecscsosctettteee leans 4,437 Delis 

Newsprint paper 107 688 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres 665 480 

Copper wire and copper manufactures : 813 412 CHLOMG OPC sr ecsccncccusiescccas aeescescss.wacapereravscpepnaseasessecas 85 252 

Wertslizers, ChEMICAl te... mearccsccscstetecreeecsronctovenres ky 298 


MeL Lb ors sacee sctssneessoxspcsvensnaseastuazonenseuasesucteases no écuseectenocssee 697 15 


29. ARGENTINA 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 


SEPACCONS ANG! DALES He M5. voscscshcostaccscanesstescssscsscacccccbocaee GOCCOTS FAW vevickaceauanvansvesstar ctucdenvesess¥ssccesessnpsaceenseves 0 ZnS 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) WOOIR Ta Woert.nctectetecnecrm tttercacstvensereccenteottcntacerecstons? 369 2,458 

ATI PATCS ieapccdorcdarecvccuecanevetectasessscansepcscscntacaaacetadeces Meats ;/ Came di ccicdeececscdvavasocsoachnooes cota aneessesenevauces 1, 794 P52 
Asbestos, unmanufactured Dyeing and tanning materials s1-<:e.ccccscesseesceoes-cs oe 528 845 
Poratoes certified! Seed scicestcccccsascccrvctssscccsss sreve etc Four Skins; UNGreSS@ Gi. cscs vacscecosssssecventscsdzccster sdecsks 239 208 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts.............. Hides and SKINS (EXCE pt LUrs))ee..c-ccececcceesesscsneaseces 324 120 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .. ; Rags and waste, textile..... Ae “ 357 72 
Scrap dromiand!' Stee) iiss cocecccccesccusuccrstsdeconcescasseccnss WES Was ccscvovecssiccvsscssananevcnsescsccestscscoseneansscesanensenmseaces 320 0 


MPG IMNE SUhC OE NIMOUES iar ce cere cecses sseveners=ansectiversnencrssestoacacr | Mn LO, C240 tg 200) AMPORES certo eer sec scence tetanic ticcnti ee nee 14, 231 8,572 
MRC HE XD OUCS en occastes ress caseccccesvonseciessscsawcesenssctosssonsocsrees | RD SG) Trade: Balances ..c.ccsecsecccoeceoookcss les eresdcsbnbsoeahics + 4,665 - 1,072 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 


Newsprint ADELE. cpecsctce saccre cudviee ns cchcnecauvercqenectenteeses Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ......... 267 2 
Machinery (non-farm) and palts .............::0cseseceeeees Bulpboardvand! paperboard eccsssceresscctmeseseeccreeesee 718 1 
PLANKS Ande DOALAS wieerire mercer eee eee eee Sanitary sPNOGuUCts . DAP OL csccccssccscascce-ccucucncocscacsiacee 360 1 
Automobile parts (except engines)...............:c0000- ag 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ Principal Imports: 

Asbestos, unmanufactured .00..........cccecccecesesesseeseces WOOL PR Wince.cccccccaccecesscvanstcnasesassecaascsueccssssarsséesesecceas 6, 214 5, 945 
Bond and writing paper, uncut ooo... ee eceseeeeee BAUS ASETCASINGS: c.c-ccccccereccsscceceteesasenctteerecucetesccteekne 3,030 1,421 
Copper wire and copper manufactures .................. Mutton and lamb, fresh............. 169 356 
IBOOK DADET merce cecceece ereaera entrees is Hides and skins (except furs).. iS 123 307 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .. pA GRAS SuS CCG creer csre etre aac eee ee eee enaerees 168 193 
DEASS WOLinary anise nit abricaled . ss. -ncceee a |e OCS 2 me oe SO Bucter tes ee mere eee wesesee ene cele nuees 2,484 0 


AULOMODIIES, DASSENGET .2.'-c sc tccecassecctsecssaescacececente CHE CSO. ccccecscocaccescetetececcstsnvassscentncsenecteroestovtetetetines 


1. Less than $500.00. 


D. PRICE AND PHYSICAL VOLUME— GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XX. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1950-1953 


Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1948=100 


. 114.8 

RAP CY  Beretcccccakenccactucerertcarsvsese-ocereraniar anes sescacsducurcecovsesscerabaentdeuper-vecses 93.7 
CES rearac are sere een ca rar ieeceUannarcecacverescudeavactscccscees (tcneedansnaesnecesececuenetasttare 102.1 
IEW, © tuinccse cc otebesss-cascvecerercceperceusenecnencgcmtseseesvanctntenss comes arcuscveaccotcrenesariocs ee 84.0 
WH CSE, ccterrercnctts ce trcartestedecentencecresesee reeesenerstoncccttastesscapurccersscerectererercas 108.4 
Wheat, POUn ceececccesceecsvccncc-vecnorescaesnsnscoverscnecessressusecesestes sive snstsnsstuceresve 93.3 
WHS Kyitrcctccce ccotcccecereteseecteencressescetecets tote opanensestne esnanestacc decantoepenvemsent LZ 
TTPODACCOs sel C= CUE CG esctasvancceceseetecccessusteeesanssesstorcccunsnas ueadsessutrarexcvar= 110.1 
Cattle, dairy sais 166.7 
Wattle Slat shen cccen ciucessscenceesoet eater sees cen oseccne see dacacueevenseestenens naceaas 176.1 
Fish and! fishi prodttcts sceccesscesd-ceeeracececentsccascuncesocessvenesavesbnecsesesterceese 106.0 
INE SKINS MED OLC SS CO ceceecrscseererscarneptasenced decom eaeseceeenoretencanscatrnaceaatsaea 108.4 
Atti HiGeSs, FAW c ceccscece ct ceecenestucaavadaceneaeccsencs shevatnce evevatpermticdtecessane 53k 
TACathers UNMANULACHUINE te. veccceecencsscesverstecsasvecqereseesestcssncceestaneseaderers 143.8 
Beet andi Veal Tres ecccccceenescessccpenseceraseceres sctcecravssavecenanesuvestetarescans 183.2 
MIT KER DOG CSS Cd ie cecee crsceeuet ose ceccosarscsscactaevescncswosslenencnnenauneceusvetsetarcaren 97.4 
Eggs in the shell 104.0 
Fibres and eT Oxtiles.cake ccc. cecccstorcacecanatieteto cnasen ds cx-vornaaesenesoscastasseenertents 139.8 
Wood Products and Paper 122.4 
Planks and boards 116.6 
Shingles, red cedar LS 
PUY WOO Peek ek oo ccccccucestecectaeeseetesceradacauscaveuncveutecesuoctecesconuspcattedscetaeaee 125.4 
Pulpwood 122.2 
Wood pulp 135.6 
Newsprint paper 1185: 
Iron and Steel and Products 126.2 
UNO 116 OF Ci saseoe pepe ses eaun-cosceeseesanech cas wooecveceusnsd sctvusenassvesaes ace 119.2 
PVG, IP ON ae ccececccnnt cabenceensvactcevacevecatessrecesvetsenseonass ai esecsesheerocareaanencccse=ae 124.6 
Farm implements and machinery ................+- nahicWanendaccuddsasueevesaanacness L312 
Machinery (non-farm) ............:.s+ 120.8 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 124.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 137.9 
Aluminum, primary and Semi-fabricated ..0.........scecccsesssesesceeseceee 114.8 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...............sseeee 130.1 
ead, primary and Semi-fabricated lercccccnc-cecsssssesasesessaqoesevepesesoncsrao 114.6 
Nickel, primary and Semi-fabricated  ............cccscccssceesereseeserceennee 186.0 
Platinum metals 109.8 
SEV Orie poe oh oteccac nota eetaarsacetenecs oa seetoenuiveqensevncuseacartmnscouatimenaneeincpion 12232 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 155.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 131.7 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ..............ccsssesssecseseenssneseeee BAS 142.9 
COE rare eae riven ca nacenees svesacnt ca uaucusssucausactevecssncuswevusconpus vonacreuancaceneacacd 107.5 
ADRASLVESHATLEI LCL Al nOLitG Ci corr.crsnarcetesecsuee-esenes canaseenanencasameKecseearccss 118.2 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ...............-...ccsscsscssscsessereresererreensrnsesaceeecerecens 116,7 
Prertili Zens MCHemic allie ec.sccsescc, oe exsatcewses cuacadavececsrsnccsssrecaescustsesssreerave 120.3 
Paints: AnGupl ein NES recccscaccescussescosesatectucresseccs contvascxerectenaeceacncsceneeney UTiee 
Miscellaneous ChemiGals)ncc.cecoscccsccrerscesrecesucocssseseasssatasaeceacnesecarene 113.0 
Miscellaneous Products ................ccccecesrcseeecsseenvsnstsncnsccssnsrsceneresenecarers 132.3 
RUDDEr PFOGUCtS: io.k.cteccccessussenccssoccoscnevesaacsuctescaccecstcccssccecch det esaa=saneue Wana 
Miscellaneous conSumers’ Manufactures ............-eeecereeeeseerereeererees 120.9 
Total, DOMEStICUE XD OLES jo ecececssceeseencts ope cenencsenscnscareencennnncestadanemseceracssrece 123.0 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V, P. 39. 


3. High first quarter price caused by large shipments of seed grain. 


107.6 
99.3 
94.7 
eo 

107.8 
86.6 

118.9 

113.0 


151.64 
142.94 


103.0 
77.4 
76.1 
113.8 
152.3 
92.9 
87.0 


120.0 


122.4 
113.6 

99.5 
125.4 
132.5 
124.5 
125.3 


131.4 
115.6 
15.5 
136.8 
114.4 
125.6 


142.6 
125.1 
144.5 
101.7 
190.2 
102.1 
Li 
153.2 


143,1 
154.3 
124.8 
124.5 


119.3 
128.1 
113.6 
111.6 


129.7 
T5921 
121.2 


121.8 


4. Calculated by interpolation for period that exports affected by foreign embargos. 


1951 1952 1953 


103.5 
87.4 
84.4 
48.6 

109.5 
90.7 

118.9 

108.1 

107.3 

125.6 

104.3 
74.1 
73.5 

128.1 

121.9 
90.3 
98.2 


114.1 


118.3 
107.7 
106.2 
122.8 
131.0 
103.9 
130.0 


134.2 
129.4 
111.4 
138.1 
116.1 
126.5 


135.0 
126.4 
142.8 

71.3 
200.0 
103.8 
ey 

Sie2 


149.5 
156.6 
128.9 
145.5 


117.1 
124.6 
107.1 
111.3 


1948=100 
103.7 103.5 
93.0 87.4 
85.5 82.6 
59.3 47.3 
109.5 109.5 
88.5 91.7 
Vilslss alae. 
107.9 109.3 
107.1 105.0 
121.2 129.4 
102.5 104.5 
73.7 72.9 
70.3 714.8 
129.7 128.4 
122.4 113.5 
93.7 85.7 
119.2 103.6 
114,7 114.5 
119.4 119.1 
109.5 108.1 
108.1 110.8 
121 Seo te 9 
132.2 139.7 
105.4 103.6 
130.5 130.5 
134.9 134.5 
127.8 130.4 
110.6 111.0 
138.8 138.8 
L1G 63) LT on 
126.6 126.6 
135.9 134.9 
127.8 127.9 
145.7 140.0 
68.8 73.8 
200.3 200.3 
103.3 105.2 
112.6 111.7 
92.8 89.0 
150.2 151.6 
157.4 156.9 
128.6 129.1 
146.3 154.1 
118.3 116.7 
126.6 122.6 
106.5 107.1 
112.1 112.2 
123.6 123.7 
145.8 139.7 
116.7 118.3 
119.0 118.7 


4Q 


102.0 
80.4 
81.7 
44.4 

109.5 
95.3 

118.8 

110.1 

105.6 

115.7 

103.9 
72.0 
LPoM! 

127.5 
89.5 
92.0 
96.4 


113.5 


116.4 
104.1 
104.7 
116.7 
126.2 
100.7 
130.2 


133.8 
130.2 
113.0 
138.8 
117.3 
127.3 


132.8 
128.0 
135.2 

71.8 
201.2 
104.5 
112.2 

19.3 


150.8 
156.6 
129.2 
151.6 


115.2 
122.5 
106.8 
109.4 


123.6 
141.8 
118.2 


116.9 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE —CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


TABLE XXI. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1950-1953 


Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 
Group and Selected Commodity 
1950 1951 1952 1953 


1948 = 100 %o 
Agricultural and Animal Products ..00.0..........c::.s:scccescsscesesesseeeceesceeseeees 89.7 101.0 124.8 123.8/- 0.8 
PSBPICY Pesce 5 79.7 233.0 544.4 580.5/+ 6.6 


Mika) © 234.0) 631954 eel 72) — 9 ONT, 
80.7 70.8 98.8 183.7|+ 85.9 


120.0 168. 5 DRY i 92 213.4]/- 10.0 

Sled 97.5 107.0 90.0}/- 15.9 

WIENS K Vimectectes ee aes cree ce cst eager Meco RA T2702 165.6 169.3 196.8)+ 16.2 
Tobacco, flue-cured 132. 8 190.9 251.8 183.9 }- 27.0 
Ca tile Oa lr yeas eee. air cre secachnabtccet bets erate nto eves 54. 2 43.0 6.8 25. 2/+ 270.6 
Cattle, slaughter 106.5 53.3 2.4 8.6 }+ 258.3 
Fish and fish products TSiN4) S053, 1290412553) ase eo 
BTUTPSRANS ppUNOr OSS CU yea cc-cercees tates avcers ocovcecevcsctisiooweet a tsadecessh oe tttence D6) e253; S056) 9 12253))=) 9 6n4 
Cattle hides, Taw ...2..001:.00c.:...ct0. 83. 2 57.9 30. 4 45.3|/+ 49.0 
Leather, unmanufactured 55. 3 52.8 42.4 57.4|/+ 35.4 
Beek alrdiveal Mires yew secre nee eecscee tesceee res ett nn cs sieceirasea ces eee 68. 3 76.0 54. 4 20.8}- 61.8 
MAL DLOCESS OC a. oes eitera csc setcose eee cacti e ods esne neces Lae 69.3 60.9 ‘fli W184 |+ 62.5 
JOP Gactep halal eave Mte) iC Eat te. OMe - isi eine Bi Fee aie Sa 67 AU a ee 16.3 13.6 24.8 ) es 3 ss) 
CTE ie Eo ha es Sere Dre eee 57.5 57.9 50.7 46.8|- 7.7 
Wood Products and Paper 111.1 119.9 117.1 114.8|- 2.0 
Planks BNC IDOATOS were cercnestates coc etersers Rectccterec erect eee sce ren ee 143.2 136.6 132.9 134.4}/+ 1.1 
Dine les red COU Al peeere ee cmeteees en eter a ee rete eee ee 123.9 110.3 90.1 88.3 ]- 2.0 
ERIN) OG aremamrantcty pe snecersepaycr se ttesrrcotescctehreer rete ttcett mecer tarete testes 51.9 68.8 69.1 54.7/- 20.8 
AME OW OOO Mrceeretrestetrnnccsreccsce icesecsoerecerente recat cee ace cae accat cco once 76.1 127.9 112.3 80.3]/- 28.5 


WOOGIE DU Dreeeertre cn cesar se ceekee tetera gs Mescte nna eee ME eee eee eee eee 106.0 127. 3 110.8 113.1/+ 2a 
ING WEIN INGTDADEN weccstetceteccrcze-comecestceeteecer tetera eeeticeastocerred esters access 114.1 1S thy al 123. 3 124.3/+ 0.8 


66. 2 716.5 87.6 71.4)- 11.6 


208.6 294.3 364.4 449.7/+ 23.4 

yee Sil Sberth) Glintiy See IGYAle hal 

102. 8 90.7 104.5 oe Ol =e oO od 

MACHINETyi(NOMsLATIN)|,20.dsca2-cersacsscsssccesasesschouctecetastiase ceavccasasstneten tescce 55. 7 82.2 102.2 19.2)- 22.5 
ALOMO DUES mInUCK Syand parts eo ee ne ee 62-5 115.2 160.4 108.1)- 32.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..00............:.csscscscssecsescecceececceceeeeeee 100.3 104.4 125.2 127.6/+ 1.9 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .20.....0......c.c.ccccececesesscececeeee 106. 6 113.5 133. 7 147.9/+ 10.6 
Copper, primary and Semi-fabricated ................cc.-.cscccsceccsscsccsecsceeee 105.3 83.5 92.7 109.2)+ 17.8 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 124.3 115.2 142.3 154.6/+ 8.6 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 92. 4 99.6 107.6 110.1;/+ 2.3 


Platinum metals 137-1 164.3 178.3 150.5/}- 16.5 


BALE G8 oes ects mc can thnes peeseseitosastosss, 1350 2086) older 233.5/+ 9.1 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 121.6 127.0 148.4 149.1/+ 0.5 
NorMetallic Minerals and Products 90.7 105.2 105.7 103.9/- 1.7 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 120.6 135.8 135. 5 129.5/- 4.4 
MCOO ores sr ceverscrceacaee Meters cot oe EN tae es 26.7 28-1 oe 1354) =" 3956 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 93.6 13522 106.3 148.8}+ 40.0 
Chemicals and Fertilizer 22....-.52.2.2--....:ofo.tsecdeecsativecvisesvcsetleosvccs. 120.8 141.3 130.8 147.5/+ 12.8 
Meru LEZeT Ss CUEMICA esos crouse te coe re ee en 96.1 81.6 90.8 94.1/+ 3.6 
eAinisiandy nl ements eee cnt elt ccc: thn estes cakes eel csc eee cee 63.5 110.4 53.4 53.8/+ 0.7 
Miscellaneous; chemicals... 4. 90.20... eee 87. 1 121.8 111.0 104.1}- 6.2 
MISC ell aneOUs: PrOUUCtS eres cccc ete ereecstaccteetnts sere tee ee 46.6 63. 7 87.7 94.9'+ 8.2 
REDDER POGUCtS crctsttere rete tcte tte rorcccorte tree eee = 38.0 67.6 45.0 232 tier 486 
Miscelianeous consumers’ manufactres ..............cccccccceeecesseeeneeeeee 55.9 48.4 63.7/+ 31.6 
pasa cnnsctevecteds?nsertckencteteatsscte cava tttedecscwosteectiteesee 103.3 114.9 113.2 1.5 


(a 
3Q 4Q 

1948 =100 
136.6 137.8 135.1 
596.8 740.5 806.1 
275.0 342.7 568.3 
14756 205.3 375.7 
272-6 253.5 192.0 
110.4 88.0 82.8 
156-9 166.9 288.2 
62.7 262.9 132.8 
40.9 29.1 20. 4 
7.0 23.0 4.1 
130-7 133.1 121.0 
134.9 62.0 137.6 
42.1 47.9 55. 8 
50.8 60. 2 68.1 
9.5 31.3 17.3 
64.5 105.3 88.7 
2. 8 14.7 22.9 
50.7 52.4 48.0 
112.4 120.0 121.3 
140.9 140.9 134.2 
93.4 90.0 85.1 
57. 2 48.5 57.0 
48.6 105.1 88.9 
112.7 115.3 124.6 
121.2 129.3 129.6 
86.4 76.3 68.5 
392-1 705.8 556.2 
74,514 91,323 36,933 
92.8 42.5 36. 7 
84.5 713. 7 15.6 
120.0 $5.0 100.5 
137.6 119.0 120.0 
143.2 152.1 145.4 
122.8 98.1 101.3 
169.8 125.5 141.2 
110.2 108.3 110.1 
159.7 137.5 135.6 
235.2 248.1 251.4 
164.3 122.0 125.1 
107.5 102.6 111.5 
138.8 123.3 137.3 
11.6 13.0 11.7 
154.6 141.7 150.8 
150.0 148.8 147.7 
102. 3 82.7 89.0 
53. 0 61.8 56. 9 
112. 2 80-6 104.1 
106.0 99.8 107.0 
30.6 17.0 14.5 
72.0 61.5 61.8 
119.5 117.7 116.9 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XX into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V. P. 39 
3. Avery large index — not a misprint. 
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TABLE XXIl. Prices! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1950-1953 


Interim Indexes 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Products. ...........-.:.:::cccssssccsesssseenessnerereeeesees . 122.4 102.3 
BANANAS, PCS acceccccectcecere-erescusetesedontetecesavoccseousrtaresente=anscacvecenqresrs 128.0 124.6 118.9 
Citrus fruits iresh poecses ccs secemtattccesccourcctrsscecestcesssceesc ae cvece-esuuctenmness 161.3 14755 131.5 
BOrUstS GUI Cl fersecccacerececavececsersctarsscaccecenscenscreesecseattsests taccsscesenmeasvetescrs 11521 ee sOs2 ee Oop 
NUS iescs ccccecctacctnssdccserccsssodesouscde ssntesesssscscrencesdscesnehcetbunstqssscsccscsnscecasszere 78.4 83. 8 82.6 
Wegetables resi cecccesstssssccchaccntstsncoveucresstocsncascr ite eed OG Ome Lieto 
SO ya Deans sic nccencedecccccssscuscctscstvtsepseaveceveastasseocansecssasetaceseseseatsnsserorees 88.8 103.3 87.7 
SU Rar Ta Wi cwsertecscsccrects toccces score oe erereccnartcracemeceeruccesuttcsectanscssacsscuseaptecede 119.4 139.7 9950 
Cocoa beans, not roasted 71.4 96.3 88.6 
GoOffee) CLES Di ciccasctecs tose nee ci scenes cnccecessstonesssnenemeryrsageoeteceuacuscaseesnenceccere 188.4 205.2 194.8 
MMe ua DIAC Ki costctussxescctovectncevesacctscocatounscretatacetesosascateentratstennsrsscceranteresence 10557) 10053 82.9 
WES Yi ect csteccncccsscttesestccencocscctccteetsscscensaceerusscrcoptnearsanmmnessuscostecneemereanc 99.5 96.4 94.1 
Vegetable oils (except essential O11S) .........scccsesseceecrccnseeeeeenseees 86.5 112.6 73. 6 
BUPESK INS UNGTESS EC ccscc.c.ccerestatesessasscesevenenssstevectecateerntces-auacorsacanree i553 86.8 66.9 
Fibres’:and “Textil @sy.ct. ois. .cc.sccccccsesoscssocsutesenesececaducvivesestvonsssoocteressdsceess 109, 3 158.6 108.5 
Gotton) LAW tescescssaceeeess 117.6 139.5 120. 7 
Cotton fabrics 87. 2 96.4 81.0 
Jute fabrics, unbleached 94.0 141.1 84. 8 
Wool, raw 136;.6) wiczoc tee LoU ee 
Wool tops 128.4 214.9 103.7 
WOrStOGS ANOS CF ES ccvexcscccccasesesccccusensssessusccssecactecrecescvsarcsunesseecatecten® 94.9 121.7 101.4 
Syntheticstibresand fabrics: pocs.cscrvccerqsencnccesccccceverecesensseovertersocestxcses 100.1 126.4 IGE Ye 
Sisal istletand! tampico fibres: ccscccvecevsecssuctscececcessecsccsseeqctcseceseocss 95.7 149.3 140.3 
Wood ProductS and Papelh .....:c.::ccs.sccssssscscsssscossscssonsccsnccoassasssssnsccescesces 111,6 118.4 115.3 
Paperboard, Paper ANG  PFOGUCtS keccecesccscsavcscesssecesssetttesesscesesversacassae 112.0 114.2 104, 2 
Newspapers and periodicals 110.7 119.2 130.5 
ron and Steel and Products ...........:ccccccssssscscsssssssesecessseecseessencseeeseeeees 116.1 122.5 117.3 
FPOMNMOLE seetecceeresacxsatacesesttcacsscectrecneensescassuts ecvtvossnaloesnarseesnaseaenamarsumeeetones 149.8 164.0 167.0 
ROVING CMAN Od UCES tess. ccccadeccevctacoconctdccedersnncsctclevasetececeacatesostceseersens 12257 138. 2 125.4 
Farm implements and Ma@chinery............ssssssssccscccsscsscecessesssseesesseesns 1166 e235 116. 6 
Machinery: (notefarm) nccssccsacsccscscotectset socessessecsossoucdasarcesoscencsrevereaseacee 113.6 120. 8 114. 4 
Automobiles? trucks And parts <cccccccsscecocacecsacosscstsacocssessssocsseneceersssre 113.8 114.8 114.2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ............:.:scccccccccsccseceessesereeeseecenreees 106.9 121,2 120.5 
Tin) DIOCKSs (DIES ANG DANS x .ccceccccesaccececesayacatoeccesterceaccsseseceseearssvorererce 9750) 14403), 12252 
MLECtrIGAl APNALACUS, M.O. Ds icccccsosscscsucoosteonecenaceoversr=e 104.6 115.3 121.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .............:cssccsssssccesssceeseecceesseesenees 104.4 108.8 101.7 
BrICKSVANG TICS) cx cccacssacescecectuncsceevcascusseosesescusecvacnsecaetstcesscsccerestcerenere 11551 121545 i256 
China) table Ware \sassscdscccndveonscendstees ove cacsconcdstecestecexssancatececaseutsesasezce seevs 99.0 108.6 105.2 
Goals anthracite #:cs.cccsacecesssccssooseosecensessteccesncsssucessteceavscecccssuseesedaceseses LIGHOWL235 1 LIS ao 
GOA] s DIGUMINOUS < ccascoccecercossastvcssececsecenssatsaesectccssascaceevecsoesecevsusepretere 104.7 100.4 94.9 
Glass; platesand Sheet te icccscccscarecescctasatecvessoesareces coseaccosscsecsotessveseses UPR PE ARNE leas 
Crude petroleum for refining eas 100.2 109.0 100. 2 
GES OLIN caizitct stasis ccsteccscestascoccccvscteesecssustevetccesassdesscevdscetotecssnadesetssrce sess 104.3 104.8 98.5 
Chemicals and Fertilizer...ssc0ccccsscscsccssessosesseosessaneccssceseessasssescsccesesessoces 102.8 117.2 109.0 
PrOrbal i ZeM wkdivcpeczcncvecccs seocevaveuaeedvnoctoatutccsdvceceusccdatanedsencersvecontetesesaesiaes 108.1 105. 3 105.3 
Paints! and! pigments sa.ccc.cccecsocccsncoecescseutcesscosseuect cas seestveversecossoostesev ess 95530 lO Dat 98.9 
Chemicals windustrialgeccccccosscsceseessnsoesstasocevesscossesucedivescacecestesoreactsecrs 114.6 121.0 110.3 
Miscellaneous Products :ssoscs<decsssccssus.cccvece¥-ccseesseseSscacetevoxesecesCescensstvases 121.5 166.6 123.5 
Rubber and! ProduCtsiec-.s0cc.csseeveece.cocccesttsso@uvevesecseoersverevsie, soeedeseteeessnos 158.5 29773) 916651 
Miscellaneous CONSUMETS’ MANULACEUTES. .........ccererssecescrsscersereceeeees 103.3 110.3 102. 0 
Total) Umportsscccesesscvceesaasarssosscecson ccsceassceterveceecvrcevcceutectastoeesecteraceretereestte 110.3 126.2 110.4 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, P. 3y. 


Calendar Year 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
108, 2 


97,4 
121.8 
123.4 
120.6 

81.5 

76.9 

82. 8 

82. 2 

19.7 
200. 7 

86. 6 

95.1 

71.4 

67. 4 


100. 4 
105. 2 
72.6 
60.9 
147.6 
114.9 
98.9 
99.9 
76.3 


117,1 
103. 4 
134. 2 


120, 1 
189. 8 
127. 4 
117. 8 
116. 6 
114.9 


119, 7 
101.7 
123.9 


104, 8 
117.9 
105.9 
126. 0 

93.9 
134. 3 
103.0 
105. 6 


109, 4 
107.6 

97. 8 
110. 9 


111,0 
120.8 
101.3 


109, 4 


1948 = 100 
97,2 98. 4 
122.2 120.2 
122.3 129.3 
111.2 126.5 
Ose 82.0 
12. 2 95.9 
88. 2 81.0 
80.0 82.0 
80. 5 79.0 
19953 5 20451 
87.6 87. 2 
92.8 98.7 
75.4 68.5 
73.9 69.3 
99.9 101.5 
105.2 104.6 
13.9 71.5 
60.9 61.6 
146.4 157.6 
11654 et 1984 
93.7 99.4 
101.3 98.9 
tdi 14.1 
116,8 117.6 
103.6 103.7 
132.8 135.5 
120.1 121.3 
195.7 195.7 
123.3 128.7 
118.6 118.7 
L1G. Sie bddeud 
116.1 114.9 
121,0 119.0 
114.3 87.4 
123.0 125.7 
103.6 106.1 
116.5 118.7 
106.1 106.5 
124.0 126.2 
94,5 Soak 
131.5 137.5 
101.1 105.8 
103.2 108.3 
109,4 109.9 
106.4 106.4 
98.2 98.1 
109.9 113.9 
113.0 110.3 
125.4 116.2 
102.0 101.5 
109.4 110.3 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE —CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


TABLE XXIII. Physical Volume? of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1950-1953 


Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1952 1953 


1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Products ..................:cceseceeeereeeeeeeereeeees | 119.9 118.3 126.8 
PSANANAS AOS Meee eraeet tere sevactetsscoostectucnetwatde at susen cue oncescorseauunsvseeenvees 88.3 91.4 102.4 
KONEPUISMIULLS WENO corcecccereezsoetescss ir corsacpasincacnaccuuanccasvectoaswovecsrgiececsavecs 80.7 96.1 107.8 
PUGS GTLOG ? eertrcres Peactcccescescsctesceotncs tonteesusacnesoahactecucwasectecscenengncsessesies 99.5 94.4 108.1 
IAC ew sack Sse ceo ceeat as oksaas asacsoccteeseapusbsacsteoanpeatadsetcnfOre wake fanasace-ssssascdiens 92.0 87.6 82.2 
Vegetables, fresh 440.2 360.3 472.1 
Soya beans ZIG. Oooo emo e 46k 
Sugar, raw 103.0 86.9 95.6 
Cocoa beans, not roasted 101.5 66.7 12.9 
Coffee, green 94.4 100.8 PTS 
TH A LEC Kireceetcc tes eac coms ctisosesctsceog cuneate succccacensaccetenedscdatuesttesccscwonacstasayae 152.8 11856555 12827 
WELL SY en ese etc cccRecave recs ccnds SaeeceLecenkau-cacsesacsnucauscecticetasdsasdisdsstesencdsveacbeseseas 114.2 126.3 147.8 
Vegetable oils (except essential Of1S) ....................scsscssesercsceceesces Heh (5 Teen 144.2 
Fur skins, undressed ............ Bee eee nee can dune cetctceta acdc scsouctoeutesemetene 113.4 91.6 134.5 
PATS ANG /TOXtU OS. 5. <5cc sacascsscees suttewsscheves cscosnceseceddersecovtakasecescusenssocbar's 95.2 86.6 94.5 
ME OULOIE, EB Wi ccscencts.cccsuvcccese= cncvecvsccecevt cuscasteuscersousevucossseehseccacusneniessvertes 13520 ls 98.3 
SE OVLON [ADIL CS Secs cecesenceeaccscacccsossapscvevarsvacsnsasadcovastetieceieteesescnteacssconsess 99.7 108.0 124.4 
PNILEPFADIICS UND] CACHE Msc ceecctecceeeecc cen eteareeetene ccccctaudecrervosessstenses 90.7 74.1 102.5 
Wy URES, Wir sce ccat ects rececesecensrencevenssscGuesapuate ace dcauculncnncstastscenact sssececessvavesuas® 83.0 Wel 58.4 
WOOIRLOD S: cocrrcs severe cterseeateccctesaicssareersbasdessoncnncccnsesuvsveecthedysactuentcesilestese 91.5 LHS? 42.9 
Worsteds ANG SCTE CS ii, -cc0sc-s0ztcadasersaceacesvnsuscvestsuvetectssescuacacsssseasacodevss 83.5 82.3 17.1 
eUPeL Cot iDre Ss ANGeLADll CS ee sctescectesctescsesansc ste sate sataceteaecocccsceeactaceerte 65.5 84.7 98.3 
Sinai sclerand tamplc opr DIAS meetscssesnearecccteeesccrasccoucesuseccasassteseeee 78.0 11253 109.8 
Wood Products and Paper ................... 121.8 158.4. 159.1 
Paperboard, paper and products 121.5 177.2 166.8 
ING WSDADEFrS ANd PEriOd1CAl Sp neeee. coven cocecesecocscasscrssceeetsescconessuseceencns 121.9 L573 163.2 
Iron and Steel and Products .................c:ccsscsscesesesseesesesereeeeee | 107.5 138.4 152.6 
DEO MUON ak. carocsceauteccescestcessad aa lsectcrostacnsas teckssoads ssoresscecscanccavencccctsesecse sotoes Waste 89.1 102.4 
EVGA TDS, LTD DP OCUGES tree cccccncccessoet cuasstassscane sob sotetveusnceceasccvesetivenssoves 91.0 149.3 136.0 
armeimplements: and sma Chineryis ic. .cers-ceceosscccnecccesssassssseessccness-seesazes 99.1 113.2 120.8 
Macninery (MOM=1 ALi) tercecccerescecesecteesesseesee 91.7 125.3 145.4 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 167.0 180.1 171.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............c:ccceesereseereeeeeee | 131.4 156.8 161.4 
RULED LOCK Se ple Sc And DANS cercc.tceerccacecsenesoresencresacererevoceseasersbascececsc 134.9 171.8 109.7 
BHOCUICA] APPALAlUSaIl 0 Do ..2c<cencezecteess+sos~-<hsecuecseneeessesessccesesessccescuste 127.1 167.6 185.2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .0.0...0........cccccssscsessesseescesceeeeesceees 96.6 103.8 104.1 
Bricks and tiles 102.2 143.1 144.8 
China tableware 102.5 112.0 94.7 
Coal, anthracite 82.5 73.6 74.1 
OBE EDI CUMING US Mreccmee. soc coccesescctecete wacsenccetucecsetostecontesseassctnaewessveesvotee 88.8 89.9 82.2 
LASS ep lALC ANGUS Cebit. <.scescecucetesesarescasssaroscesccusebiecteersonccecsuescccestae 83.8 81.8 67.0 
Grudeypetroleum Lor. 6 etinin g mevseccecceses ce sence creevet-cesocorecetesstoassereeite=e= 104.2 110.4 107.5 
GAS OLIN Ce secrcevaesetasccccneveticrsccrscusestessvacseSesseacccvonecersetescceeesecsscsccecneuntees iceuk 57.6 71.8 
Chemicals and Fertilizer .... cdacereses Srebevss vee | 129.6 137.2 144.3 
MTGE ZOE eescccee, soees wanccusacesest owas ctpiyseerduievass ves vsco=ckeecnuctaaersessaseveeessSeeee 121.6 138.4 140.2 
eeiocs and |OLE MONS ies c..sececarceers co tcescccascenctuveceecerererttecet eres van oorease 133.9 138.2 121.9 
Cremicals, Industrial t.s:c:. asecccsst-Gxsaacsecossre-e-t-pcatetesssdrenectevesascssncexeess 119.2 142.6 169.2 
Miscellaneous Products ‘liei<.cccsse Gatiss dhscsccestrcssessiAacteecousiucensntet [me leneG 154.50 257.4 
BUDD SR ANG: MTOCUCUS! F.csc.cc-cncacnet-osescctetouccecscesczuaetetsncostctsss- cones csecetete 97.2 89.9 99.3 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures  .............:sceecceseeeceeeesceneee 380.7 544.0 798.6 
POC AL WE PONES derives: s russes acsccvst sanscsesenesisasoderactsceeoanee neon ee A oreo LOSS = ~12200-0138.0 


134.0 
109.0 
114.0 
100.6 

19.3 
555.7 
316.9 

91.1 

83.3 
122.5 
130.0 
130.9 
174.1 
111.4 


110.0 
95.0 
145.9 
107.7 
64.0 
73.5 
101.7 
123.0 
62.5 


186.9 
220.3 
183.9 


161.7 

95.8 
116.7 
126.8 
158.7 
216.0 


200. 9 
102.9 
257.5 


103.5 
144.0 
97.3 
56.5 
79.0 
98.0 
105.1 
83.1 


170.2 
160.9 
151.8 
188.0 


313.4 
132.5 
961.0 


151.0 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XXII into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, P. 39. 


1953 


79 


Pe[*[=[« 


112.4 
81.6 
115.6 
53.7 
67.5 
465.3 
PAL LS 
29.7 
95.3 
124.4 
144.6 
109.3 
202.3 
219.9 


126.1 
133.6 
182.6 
80.3 
27.6 
76.3 
111.6 
151.2 
80.0 


171.4 
189.7 
185.8 


156.8 

6.0 
110.6 
137.1 
154.4 
218.4 


167.5 
78.9 
246.1 


86.8 
155.7 
86.0 
38.9 
57.5 
94.4 
113.4 
47.6 


159.1 

97.8 
149.2 
178.2 


254. 7 
116.5 
678.1 


138.7 


1948 = 100 
141.6 128.9 
125.1 135.0 
121.4 94.0 

42.9 146.2 
107.4 69.0 
1,051.2 206.9 
210.7 304.1 
102.8 124.6 
130.6 80.5 
112.8 115.6 
147.3 94.3 
126.9 98.0 
110.3 177.2 
94.5 58.4 
118.7 98.8 
91.1 66.8 
154.0 119.7 
119.2 93.8 
153.3 49.7 
84.7 12.8 
101.9 111.6 
127.8 114.8 
90.0 35.9 
192.9 185.3 
228.4 222.3 
180.9 180.6 
197.6 158.7 
95.3 211.0 
128.0 112.0 
176.3 133.4 
174.7 150.9 
300.1 205.6 
205.1 211.8 
153.8 83.6 
270.6 251.8 
103.3 115.8 
146.5 =138.2 
109.0 101.2 
49.7 68.7 
88.1 -95.0 
112.4 94.3 
106.1 108.2 
75.5 118.5 
183.8 172.1 
165.3 219.0 
165.5 154.4 
200.6 198.9 
355.1 336.5 
138.1 138.6 
1,203.5 1, 157.9 
168.4 152.5 


151.9 

94.4 
129.5 
166.6 

84.1 
341.7 
724.2 
107.7 

27.1 
137.3 
132.4 
189.6 
212.1 

1987 


93.3 
88.5 
122.6 
139.0 
22.3 
59.0 
82.5 
94.7 
44.5 


198.3 
241.1 
188.7 


133.6 
60.5 
126.4 
59.9 
155.2 
153.6 


220.5 
95.2 
261.8 


107.3 
136.0 
92.8 
68.8 
15.5 
91.6 
93.1 
90.1 


166.8 
164.9 
138.1 
173.8 


307.1 
137.1 
801.8 


143.4 


TABLE XXIV. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


1 
Latin 
ioe | a cae 


Year and Month 


DANMULY oven decagesscchasscesecsbveddecucvsacscs¥ecddansearssecassnaes 
February............ 
March 


August ....... 
September... 
Octobers.2...5ca 
November 
December 


JEVIVUAT Y'.dsscncsessessuecuccsscccdsacs sacescccshoceseneessedeecosateus 
February........ 
Marehivs:....-. 


AMUBUSE sec. .sares 


October.........- 
November ...... 
December 


DANUAEY. sincqssscsaccedececouevectecssevescectevevdecrescesdeseostces 
PIG DLUAL Ys ssucspessachepaccs soem sooeserrsccestuas Bost seute tees 
March ......... Susestvoossttenatenarense vert eincanascmeneseesd 


August . bess pe senesasbesthabarsucaserees ze 
Sepbember’....-c.ccsscccstcasssacacayestuscoses cesvacssvescovseuses 
OCEODER Saas tesstratecsacccuvaesveds oohesenectacstieescriokccteotees 


SANUS Vici de verevaresesevacexecniostetarssn avarsoussvesaccsanasanetes 
February..... 


March Seanceois 


AAU SUSU vin ccccaspssaseceece 
September... 
October........ 
November 
December 


DANUBE: cvcsctsvecccvarceuaresasscenvendsacsssevecdcessstateseectar’ 
PO Druiary saicsctaceecesteve cated tere iecuasdus tere 
March Mosc acucsbivasurunacatbarnceserseedpsvesesseacketees conseteuceet 


NUS USU cise ccecevene retncisarsviversseteecctatecneeratexedanace sues 


OCtoD ers sect sadessecnavecteceekdevesnvcoscessueveMtveseeecansess 
NOVeMber sctiapchessessecectsesdescdscosuccdushees oooaeoteceees 
DeOCe MEN caiidvcccocessncevcsgccavsecsescredesoessceracousecssotes 


E MONTHLY SERIES 


All 
Countries 


$’000 


237, 030 
204, 994 
216, 787 
237, 792 
272, 948 
255, 066 
241, 309 
251, 659 
228, 441 
269, 108 
292, 278 
285, 550 


221, 180 
199, 462 
228, 221 
205, 503 
287,036 
289, 222 
253, 704 
257, 080 
279, 121 
315, 245 
292, 700 
289,912 


285, 135 
233,910 
290, 161 
295, 182 
323, 358 
312, 503 
374, 466 
349, 761 
320, 088 
371,028 
379, 536 
379, 333 


324, 101 
310, 286 
354, 616 
348, 411 
382,516 
376, 694 
370, 438 
346, 538 
336, 960 
373, 927 
387, 153 
389, 442 


317, 266 
275,517 
307, 784 
301,098 
380, 268 
411, 659 
393, 098 
342, 569 
338, 204 
343,441 
350, 737 
355, 765 


United 
States 


¥ 000 


116,023 
106, 709 
122,418 
110, 654 
*121, 199 
113, 856 
104, 391 
115, 353 
113, 701 
148, 056 
171, 333 
159, 766 


130, 859 
128, 838 
154,311 
137, 792 
175, 406 
177, 742 
168, 196 
167, 148 
192, 789 
204, 436 
191, 960 
191,510 


186, 948 
152, 428 
190, 210 
183, 184 
208, 678 
188, 399 
201,927 
192, 838 
186, 730 
207, 132 
209, 262 
189, 939 


187,871 
168, 727 
185, 250 
181, 104 
198, 873 
191, 483 
187, 238 
176, 354 
192, 729 
206, 709 
209, 841 
220, 776 


188, 590 
173, 319 
202, 391 
189, 276 
220, 255 
214, 588 
208, 758 
196,529 
206, 715 
198, 618 
200, 671 
219, 202 


1. Newfoundland excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 


United 


Kingdom 


$’000 


55, 813 
44,124 
39, 498 
63,049 
72, 403 
60, 718 
70, 555 
62, 882 
56, 948 
72, 276 
56, 807 
49, 884 


48, 608 
30, 374 
30, 120 
29, 795 
48, 549 
52, 472 
35, 169 
42, 544 
30,439 
47, 707 
38, 580 
39, 555 


40, 054 
33, 585 
39, 655 
41, 721 
47, 241 
51, 267 
73,935 
66, 397 
52, 514 
63, 960 
57, 991 
63, 141 


43, 665 
44, 213 
68, 557 
72, 620 
87, 289 
84, 632 
69, 576 
12, 766 
43, 271 
50, 643 
61, 125 
47,487 


49, 235 
36, 175 
38,525 
45,059 
68, 216 
TT, 026 
80, 897 
66, 775 
44, 859 
55, 514 
55, 629 
47, 324 


Other 
(Commonwealth 
and 
Ireland 


$'000 


27, 893 
17, 527 
22, 760 
27, 114 
32, 896 
30, 412 
30, 086 
24, 816 
20, 752 
17,479 
22,311 
26, 794 


13, 728 
14, 276 
13, 621 
15, 494 
24,092 
19, 781 
17,974 
11, 665 
14, 519 
18, 544 
16, 765 
18, 041 


17, 247 
14, 804 
22,088 
22, 354 
20, 704 
16,095 
28, 026 
21, 712 
19,036 
28, 249 
27, 355 
24, 196 


22, 693 
26, 279 
35, 482 
24, 449 
28, 596 
20, 409 
25, 878 
22, 564 
18,575 
16, 456 
24, 100 
19, 264 


17,427 
22, 674 
17, 702 
17, 258 
22,936 
27, 453 
24,076 
19, 066 
25, 275 
16, 235 
19, 225 
16, 380 


$’000 


16, 567 
17, 330 
9, 206 
18, 949 
24, 982 
27, 280 
22, 150 
17, 819 
17, 847 
11,901 
19, 654 
24, 324 


10, 361 
13, 434 
11,052 
6,059 
18, 856 
14, 422 
13, 869 
15, 563 
17, 629 
23, 167 
23, 804 
22, 214 


15, 181 
12, 768 
15,396 
16, 783 
15, 489 
30, 956 
40, 108 
39,919 
33, 875 
37, 329 
36, 068 
52, 106 


26, 599 
27, 658 
25, 817 
25, 839 
30, 217 
45, 341 
47, 391 
47, 698 
48, 782 
52, 844 
42,878 
52, 755 


21,069 
19, 100 
17,035 
20, 964 
39, 338 
51, 628 
46, 668 
30,047 
26, 311 
32,916 
34, 058 
31,002 


$’000 


9, 462 
8, 190 
9, 620 
7, 875 
9, 616 
8,173 
6, 902 
17, 443 
10, 486 
9, 751 
12, 952 
10,377 


10, 757 
5, 898 
11, 412 
8,425 
6,411 
10, 854 
7, 885 
6, 319 
7, 303 
6,422 
7, 815 
5, 628 


11, 663 
9, 660 
10, 826 
16, 820 
13, 716 
14, 579 
14, 120 
11, 205 
9, 720 
13, 351 
22, 228 
21,569 


14,510 
16, 153 
17, 038 
17, 653 
14, 400 
14, 879 
18,919 
13, 128 
15, 215 
21,075 
27, 702 
26, 650 


22, 721 
11, 365 
15, 364 
12, 214 
15,010 
20, 149 
16, 569 
18, 616 
17, 595 
21, 872 
20, 845 
26, 845 
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TABLE XXV. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


Year and Month 


RU SINUAL'Y, co <cceviecsasesvesswasescecy ce evessesssaceheecesnebaitaebeose 
February .... 


PRUE US be oces occ caua se veneer syserevsoceveussecteressovsasscucses 


October ...... 
November .. 3 
PY OCO TID OFF oc creccescuaccsssesersvecesces carpsenccsesnausensssvestery 


September .. 
October ...... 
BV OVEMIDECD is ccascscuctacctrestcseresssvore aS 
MOS OO MDOT | cecencenscecectsccccsste cs sereocsseetsaysocesatnanecostens 


PIG OPUETY, ve<scdnct~cdestebesvacsovs cbevercseotanceasoanscesececcusess 


PONIES ccesscssesccceScestoeraraxe 

DCDECMIDEN vcaccscveesvsccsoonses 

MOD OD Ci peccs cesses sa cosseste nec cuvestvcsusvoresesssestuccre 
INOVEMD ED) ci scccns cceceetesssoevcsccursotetesstecacscesse nies 
TYECETIDED” es sccace <csceecnsecesesoessevevecssvscucsees socveisesteace 


October ..... 
November ..... shee 
MIS GCOMDET G vs-sscessisv ates ccsscacevecees veassubs sstoessouasenssdsise 


RRRLUITEALY see rete toensleveceosePouavessestaccsosucucserecevesdece cccsetss 
February . 


PARI PAISG ica oscauecasses ceederevecsssesuspestcsasvecesestesesees 


MACTOWONE ia znusecctacctexccccsnnccsescussones spatececseuses 
BNOVEINDET «.ccccecsescevecosvvcscsvececsccesessesseasscss Bene 
IBD GIN OL crcrsroncsssesccasrecasccvedesccessinehonesssucpetcoetees 


$’000 


223,786 
205,976 
235,946 
242,698 
250,461 
250,509 
230,889 
212,092 
221, 569 
234, 267 
239, 609 
213,405 


211, 938 
200, 170 
237, 366 
230,918 
290,195 
282,463 
259,481 
267, 276 
279,671 
320, 572 
327,909 
266, 293 


327,190 
274, 167 
342,500 
393,039 
405, 069 


360,421 
370, 642 
357,473 
311,500 
344,145 
325,702 
273,008 


307, 084 
282,016 
327,019 
323,971 
385, 992 
324, 267 
343,159 
302,894 
349, 116 
376, 391 
363,447 
345,111 


327,814 
310,048 
360, 102 
391,758 
420,561 
406, 281 
405,435 
345, 239 
367, 488 
358, 271 
351,400 
338,435 


164, 801 
148,816 
168,952 
177, 293 
172,069 
176, 848 
160, 254 
143, 553 
157,993 
167,575 
162, 727 
150,978 


154,473 
143, 148 
160,893 
162, 190 
195,522 
188, 320 
170, 643 
172, 552 
177, 353 
208, 332 
214,769 
182, 276 


233,315 
199,035 
245, 709 
278,405 
273,171 
241,473 
234,741 
229, 464 
211,597 
238, 273 
224, 684 
203, 060 


228,711 
211,805 
253, 476 
245,614 
282,893 
235, 300 
246, 606 
212,770 
255, 144 
275,215 
264, 211 
265, 220 


249, 199 
241,010 
272,845 
297, 246 
312,315 
299,798 
286, 528 
244,738 
268,018 
258, 252 
244,519 
246,747 


1. Newfoundland excluded throughout to maintain comparability, 


All United United 
Countries States Kingdom 


$’000 $000 


25, 405 
22,918 
28, 343 
30, 120 
29, 468 
26,961 
29, 376 
26, 179 
21,943 
19, 450 
26,532 
20,755 


26, 138 
29, 371 
32,726 
29, 538 
36, 296 
37, 108 
32,717 
34, 257 
36, 213 
41,671 
40,153 
32,025 


33, 923 
27, 806 
30,412 
48,937 
43,599 
39, 928 
43, 299 
39,051 
28,559 
32, 726 
33, 327 
19,417 


24, 336 
21, 289 
22,623 
28, 402 
33, 217 
31,553 
34,090 
32, 387 
31,495 
37, 060 
35, 273 
28, 032 


30, 557 
27,153 
37, 568 
37,947 
43,534 
42,831 
47,070 
38, 409 
34, 338 
36, 782 
38,857 
38, 346 


Other 
Commonwealth 


and 
Ireland 


$’000 


10,580 
11, 886 
15, 264 
14, 257 
20, 185 
19, 238 
15, 193 
16, 779 
15, 246 
19, 288 
18, 595 
9,350 


10, 728 
11, 262 
14, 297 
13, 105 
24, 245 
23, 434 
22,022 
21, 606 
23,713 
27, 564 
29, 986 
19,598 


22, 107 
14, 830 
25,040 
22,452 
32,059 
30, 700 
38,723 
40,952 
27, 028 
21, 286 
18, 216 
13, 496 


14,462 
16,734 
10, 758 
13, 064 
20, 230 
16,827 
16, 838 
14, 346 
19,523 
16,725 
16, 003 
9,659 


9,458 
8,933 
11,018 
12,497 
17,639 
17, 150 
17, 967 
14, 700 
16,902 
18, 499 
16,958 
9,431 


5,056 
5,672 
7, 250 
6,860 
8,636 
8,115 
8,344 
8,456 
9,140 
11, 210 
15, 105 
9, 278 


9,391 
9,596 
11,120 
14, 449 
18,629 
16,141 
18,462 
17,005 
15, 046 
18,962 
17,993 
10, 318 


11, 296 
9,719 
11,584 
11,215 
15, 534 
11,058 
10, 728 
13,300 
13, 074 
14,626 
17,214 
11,938 


10, 294 
8,771 
11,880 
18,064 
14,753 
16, 269 
15,902 
14,898 
14, 615 
16,098 
18,899 
eet 


22, 220 
18,692 
24, 249 
21,480 
27,030 
23, 160 
27,656 
24, 253 
21,800 
26,572 
24,545 
22,569 


21, 207 
20,835 
22,059 
22,724 
27,680 
23, 226 
31,093 
26, 404 
25, 296 
22,169 
24,793 
22, 480 


81 


Others 


$’000 


1,752 
2,563 
1,550 
1,843 
3,762 
2,432 
3,033 
4,100 
3,318 
3,470 
4,664 
6, 248 


3,185 
4,146 
3,962 
4,317 
6,720 
10, 283 
7,672 
8,480 
7,883 
9,856 
7,625 
7,205 


6,424 
5,873 
1,772 
6,626 
10, 496 
9,155 
11,898 
7, 367 
7,793 
6,403 
7,406 
6,039 


6,059 
3,777 
4,329 
4,196 
7,088 
6, 369 
7,241 
5,838 
8,080 
6,193 
6, 201 
7,693 


7,098 
3,345 
4,732 
3, 280 
4,640 
7,007 
6,875 
6,092 
8,319 
6,470 
7,375 
8,699 
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TABLE XXVI. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Months 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Price Indexes 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS: 


January 119.6 
February 119.2 
March 119.4 
AOE T oc aes cast coceeteccsacass sevesvavcosenacs cttectaaescsecersctaecs 119.5 
I Vor ee cece ee ne ee, a 118.9 
Sine. acct ete Ras ae eer : 119. 2 
SUL Yaaro 118.7 
August 118.8 
September | aecccsececscs- occncacceasanccsescoreseseseosssscweactecs 118.4 
OCEOD OR ae. wecc<detecsncatee scassesuseverdtcndescdtucsseseaesvesesace 118.4 
November 117.1 
DJECO MDE Bea ccccssscaseacoveose>scereseossveve-sexevevcasencesceesse 116.7 
Annual Index 3 ccccssse cause coe costo ner watttee 118.3 
Physical Volume Indexes 
January .... 86.5 10355 
February eo) 90.2 
March ce scsccosscncsessaccusecssesensccere (aot sevessscucanecsseacvests 80.4 100.6 
DA OE Deere eee aca Ae Seo ucesswavancie teste cueessevsces-aeoore 88.5 98.3 
MY iran ce Sonctcce cox tasers seveocetegeene cose oteceast eee ascteark east oes 102.3 124.8 
DUMES soadccce ccthectsecva sosvatecyacsansvasvarsacetss teseedacsasecszpocee 95.9 134.7 
ULL a coeccas oededccasaeea cess cavess sens stecacscsapsowestvans gectvcvvosee 92.4 129.2 
AUBUS biisnccacccetasssassveaseees secercoves cucevaineceusseversecesesesee 97.0 W225 
September 89.2 Lite 
OO CEOD OF a ckcctecccests copeaccdecesves ccecleceveacdecgvanseserauteecers 102.0 if3e2 
INOVOMDEM scccscccssescceccsesevevvancedeacoscchcsscedscssesecsosveeses 110.1 116.9 
DO GCOMDEM’ sco. akciccteeenccescnckecascsteyuaers svsesetbesevervace Oia 118.9 
Annual In excccrsezec sce vosssosdoseovnss sete teseve suneees 94.2 113.2 
Price Indexes 
IMPORTS: 

oJ AIUALY) Recatecccessosecuseteccccevectcrecsecneccattsecuncenevetteeess 14.2 108.4 
FIQDIUALY) copcscacececcteccetsqcaue-csvesdsesestssecsosdeciasssespecet 14.7 108.1 
MALCH: \sasncss-tectsectoueecacesaccna succes cesusues cstdnescasdvesensecs 14.7 109.0 
AUT Rec cocceccratercercctorcercareeccctes ei tecettrcatesnestiasestone nO 109.0 
77.4 109.3 

77.4 109.9 

RU UI Vageecce secrete esccsteestete ctavers tosh sve sesvs sete dieecmere reve Riviere 109.8 
ATID USE Beco ceeceeere cna cccoren oc trecan set ss sussnaszcosuce meses ie6 110.2 
SEPLOMDEN y seccerg-recadsesssceuceeceocucee-cavtve-ccepcceessonseese 76.5 111.0 
QOOCODER onc ste sesccatesceeuces sasesavscsertetebeacccscuccesccseetcesee tGao 110% 
INOVGMDb Cf ic.c2Aoesc. feectcestocxssansssorests cease oaswnns cesecesn Hettc tf 110.1 
DO COMER oireehesvecscucesssnunssnacasensvedsscats@canercxssensceets 80.3 110.2 
Annual, | Ind @xiceie, scvsconevers tx<cerecaerranea teu ieeeens 76.5 109.4 

Physical Volume Indexes 

DAMUALY: secccecoscwavc accede stesascsccsaccciecacsevasecesesecceancous 13621 
FOQDIUAMY. | chacciasec sks ceacss sacossconssusvacvensaencsbsacesazece 130.0 
MOI Ch (ic c.c-zenc-ncevesstoteccarencsuctssascccvces csncosneasee este 149.9 
PAS) arc dech ose ceces seacecccarseeacetiteacccteescoceresesedervasteee 5 163.2 
MAY jecccrectoes 174.3 
eS UNC psn g case ccuocsattunccvecanscecacaceattevehonnectssnnesareacesneceeens 167.6 
DULY sevescncenceacacessecadsncsawerecosnacedteregetteceescesvecatort tose 166.3 
AUB USE waz cececescatvcceactesnerees dencvndteumaveususerevcutomeenecte 141.7 
Sencvembien eeccssecesessmecnemsssnsccdsceemecstoeee concer eteaeieet 149.4 
COCCOD OF ais are see eae ease ceeen Has entns etecrs cucussbeor eee 146.0 
INOV.GMD ER sic.scecets-ccnceesconsesevcsscee ote tet tees cacceestoete 144.9 
DE COMD ORG «05d ake cartes ccscsscs aioe ace 138.9 


Annual: Indext- Scr. nce eet eee eee 151.0 
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TABLE XXVIII. Foreign Exchange Rates 


U.S. Dollar in Canada 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Canadian cents per unit 


Pound Sterling in Canada 


TDUSY casper cere eee 100. 25 110. 25 105.17 100. 48 97.05 403. 00 308.00 294. 46 279. 51 273.05 
IE UAT Vib ates onen eset tes cascecseses senses sv eakace 100. 25 110. 25 104. 92 100.10 97. 73 403. 00 308. 00 293.82 278. 43 275. 55 
100. 25 110. 25 104. 73 99. 59 98. 33 403. 00 308. 00 293. 29 278. 58 276.92 

100. 25 110. 25 105. 99 98. 09 98. 37 403. 00 308. 00 296.74 275. 46 277.13 

100. 25 110. 25 106. 37 98. 38 99. 41 403. 00 308. 00 297. 89 275. 49 279. 80 

100. 25 110. 25 106. 94 97.92 99. 44 403. 00 308. 00 299. 41 272. 68 279.82 

Recccoasse crn 100. 25 110. 25 106. 05 96.91 99. 18 403. 00 308. 00 296. 90 270. 21 279. 29 

FEU 2 Ss Umetesanceae coos rienencseeareatseasecseonns 100. 25 110. 25 105. 56 96.11 98.83 403. 00 308. 00 295. 46 268. 05 278. 25 
SEUOTINGY conc eee ee 104. 75 110. 25 105. 56 95. 98 98. 43 360. 25 308. 00 295. 46 267.11 275. 94 
CLUUOIIED? Caer Ses Sears 110. 25 105, 34 105. 08 96. 43 98. 25 308. 00 294.96 294. 11 269. 36 275. 76 
BN NV CTL Oba cceass sve cessusuacacscsdsssuscavssanse 110. 25 104. 03 104, 35 97.66 97.77 308. 00 291. 23 292. 06 273. 52 274. 89 
BPE GEMDEN cecctseecs «eee rs sssesene scseee ones -seeee 110. 25 105. 31 102. 56 97. 06 97. 31 308. 00 294. 86 286. 49 272. 40 273. 52 
Annual Average ............:::000 103.08 108. 92 105. 28 97. 89 98.34 376.13 304.44 294.68 273.40 276. 66 


Source: Bank of Canada. To October 1, 1950, average for business days in month (year) of mid-rate between official buying and selling rates, 
From October 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Noté: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Price and Prices Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Moreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


TABLE XXVIII. New Gold Production Available for Export 


Average 
Month 1935-39 1946 1947 1948 J ise | aso | 1951 1952 1953 


$’000,000 
BU ADU ELV igc sacs coccesasecesscerscassacsacsecsassesses: 10.0 9.3 9.0 9.6 9.7 15.8 17.3 13. 3 16.0 
Hate DUU AY 2 coacastvessemesuever sversese <ctcescese ss 9.4 9.5 6.9 8.9 9.6 11.7 11.7 13.0 16.1 
11.6 10.0 6.8 8.7 12.1 13.5 8.4 15.0 15.6 
8.4 1.2 6.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 16. 2 11.2 11.7 
Beene ren dnasteenemenet ices seceuarcstcrsecsesee 9.8 10.0 8.2 8.8 12.4 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 
PRUE ecasaset issn encetstt csc ca onseccosesterers sarese 10.7 1.7 8.6 9.6 9.8 15.0 13.8 14.6 13.7 
July ... 9.2 6.6 10.1 10. 8 9.4 14.8 13. 4 14.9 9.3 
August .......... 2 9.7 1.5 7.5 Cait 13.8 13.8 11.0 9.6 10.7 
SGT GIN CL b csceasee deren sacs ecorecsesecteacssees 10.9 6.8 8.4 11.9 11.2 10.8 10.8 12.8 10. 4 
SO CLOD ORME cc senterseasacs <esecenvarceoniese nsec 12.6 8.5 9. 2 9.6 13.2 16.4 8.2 10.1 9.9 
INO NVICIND Cl seeateretnsas scrseccacacemenetatenonescs 1 6.0 7.2 9.1 15. 4 12.3 Mend 13.6 9.1 
IDE CEMDEN, sess ssccsscscossscsseses cose ssscsescasen 10.9 6.7 11.0 12.8 12.5 11.3 18. 3 13.5 9.8 


BUOCA He. cccdoascrerstatonassessateededureeeeesses 124.4 95.8 99.3 119.0 138.9 162.6 149.8 150.1 144.3 


F. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXIX. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International 
Trade Classification, 1952 and 1953 


Section To All Countries To United States To United Kingdom 
_ and Title Description 

Division 
Codes 1952+ 1953 19524 1953 19524 1953 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 


0 1, 246,362 1,177,589 350, 018 342, 731 264, 256 298, 173 

00 Live animals, chiefly for food 5, 247 16, 453 4, 903 15, 857 0 0 

01 Meat and meat preparations eee 52, 161 57, 646 17,392 47, 581 29, 209 3, 373 

02 Dairy products, eggs and honey.. sears 21,253 19, 627 5, 780 2,927 50 3, 869 

03 Fish and fish preparations see 108, 150 107, 651 80, 237 77, 716 763 4, 647 

04 Cereals and cereal preparations saves 981, 893 900, 941 177, 360 143, 624 231,897 276, 252 

05 Fruits and vegetables BOE 30, 104 31,883 21,107 21, 330 2, 286 3,497 

06 | Sugar and sugar preparations eee 5,770 5,948 5, 228 5, 689 5 39 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices ote 723 2,048 639 1,956 0 12 

08 | Fodders (except unmilled cereals) “rice 38, 685 34,037 36, 698 25, 739 0 6, 446 

09 Miscellaneous food preparations 2,376 1,355 675 313 45 39 

1 Beverages and Tobacco .........c-ssecesecscsecsesesecereeracscaesseeeees 79, 346 82, 362 46, 372 56, 016 19, 439 13, 927 

ll IRE VETALOS: cn. cfesccccocetonscoccnsnanececscseaductecctssnaresetetstnsaceoasssesters 56, 733 66, 230 46, 334 55,977 7182 919 

(OP Tobacco ‘andimanuLlacCCure sec cccenetercsseescncsceeecteresacererewaces 22, 614 16,132 38 39 18, 657 13,008 

2 Crude Materials, Imedible ..................cscccccseeecerececerereeeeeeeees 1,073,930 1,021, 062 709, 591 703, 219 216, 679 166, 316 

21 ides; skins’ and furs, UNdreSSed! (.<.c-c.-.cceseseescrececacerars= 30, 532 29, 676 25,129 22, 362 4, 281 4, 370 

22 Oil seeds, nuts and KeMMelS .rscessssscsseecsseeere saad 17,422 V2ra20 1, 368 987 2,150 1,141 

93 | Crude rubber, including synthetic? ; 1, 110 422 1,059 418 0 4 

24 Wood, Lumber and COrk «...:.ssssses-see . 392, 413 348, 985 255, 764 257, 129 105, 391 60, 960 

25 Pulp ‘and waste DADED  vccccciccccsscsensonssssevcrsestecsscesrecosssuesees 294, 752 250,555 227, 791 204, 036 35, 388 28, 190 

26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured .................. Sener 9,182 8,075 6, 644 4, 628 1,575 1, 228 

27 Crude minerals and fertiliZers)\.c:-.ccoeccssssscstensscsccccocecster 101,874 103,085 66, 933 68,553 8,316 6, 358 

28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCIrap ..........cccsesesecececeeeees 203, 347 243, 914 102,935 124, 166 59,440 63, 146 

29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. ............ 23, 299 23,823 21,968 20,941 138 920 

3 31 |Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity.................... 27, 269 20, 355 24, 855 19, 222 559 526 

4 41 |Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats .............::c:ccceeeceees 1, 985 8, 179 2, 186 2,021 782 3, 112 

5 146, 509 171, 462 92, 602 115, 727 13, 970 10, 849 

51 | Chemical elements and compounds 37,071 46, 139 26,142 38, 480 6, 502 4,653 

52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals .... 1, 408 1,045 1, 408 1,036 g 0 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .. 1,786 1,103 598 490 12 54 

54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 5, 730 6,515 1st 1, 444 val 37 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations 350 241 167 117 2 1 

56 Fertilizers, manufactured 42, 294 42, 666 37, 469 39,928 2 0 

59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals ® ............... 57, 870 73,752 25, 631 34, 232 7,385 6,105 

6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material 1,326,209 1,300, 361 920,337 1,030, 247 222, 228 159, 906 

61 | Leather and products and dressed furs Gy BH) es 2, 808 3, 820 Mp PE) 1, 781 

62 Rubber manufactures, .0.). ........c.csesssecsseeeeeee 17, 114 8,042 5, 451 4,512 42 30 

63 | Wood and cork products (except furniture) .... 57, 203 54, 292 44,018 47, 526 6, 503 2, 630 

64 | Paper, paperboard and products 619, 418 637, 500 546, 758 576, 951 17, 868 18, 821 

65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p....... 20, 384 16, 879 11, 695 10, 358 691 661 

66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p..... 9, 856 8, 884 4, 495 5, 863 1,510 297 

67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery 15, 554 15,559 15, 163 15,157 200 136 

68 Base metals (including iron) 545, 274 492,155 270,942 318, 118 193, 619 135, 213 

69 | Manufactures of metals 36,171 59, 327 19,006 47,941 562 336 

1 Machinery and Transport Equipment ....................:c:0:000+ 400, 824 340, 243 174, 830 163, 262 10, 182 12, 167 

val Machinery other than) ClO CUriG: . sancscnssacseccosterensscorcseceteres 173,312 136, 366 112, 040 92, 342 4, 867 3,037 

712 Electric machinery and apparatus 47,618 46, 401 14, 708 21, 205 2, 759 6,181 

73 Transport equipment 179, 894 157, 476 48, 081 49,715 2, 556 2,950 

8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ................:::ccceceeeee 27, 328 29, 169 17, 167 1, 544 1, 423 

81 BMLUGINE HXEULES ANG Titties), ce ecersscnsreseserenareteasecteeeteeee 1, 066 8 3 

82 Furniture and related fixtures ........... 196 10 1 

83 Travel goods, handbags, etc.............. 71 1 i 

OA a Glothing exces <a reneeee enee eee e Sitatevanes 4, 418 156 270 

85 sncaseacscsnensessnceseossacacenssacsconsnansessnsencssenesasancesecenesse 2, 702 435 200 

86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. ........ 8, 402 642 625 

89 Manufacturediarticles) 1.0: piy cseccsscescss-ceccervenscecesesaiecos 9,872 ; 293 324 

9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities .............. 19, 987 1, 408 2,474 
91 Pos tals package esi vi.cc.cesccaveacncataceconeccccesencsrteesttaveccnseemeeat 19 2 2 

92| Live animals not for food 598 “ihe gee 

93 LOUS ereteestetecvner ce 19, 310 20, 896 1,396 2, 453 

afb eoeeerertee 4,355, 749 4,172,601] 2,348,837 2,463,051 151, 049 668, 874 


1. The data for 1952 have been revised on the basis of the bureau’s new Convertibility Index of the Canadian Export Classification to the Stan- 
dard International rade Classification, September, 1953 (unpublished). 

2. Less than $500.00. 

3. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 

4. Excludes processing charges in 1952. This item was removed from Canadian export statistics effective January 1, 1953. 
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TABLE XXX. Imports by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, 1952 and 1953 


Section 
and 


Division Title Description 
Codes 1952— 1953 19 19524 inee 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

0 OGG Goes osecicdcexencced coanssvaseuenssstenarss dcttads sasecovassvensess sueesescesesssee 275, 580 376, 082 157, 038 11, 370 13, 741 
00 Live animals, chiefly: for 00 ......ccesensscosccsssssscseescssesse 1,676 1,435 1,108 199 301 

Ol Meat and meat preparations .......... eaters 13, 884 15, 661 8,990 712 469 

02 Dairy products, eggs and honey .. sevadeseecteuse 8,875 3,958 1,520 lar ary 39 20 

03 Fish and fish preparations .............ccceeeceeeee paivrokevacsace 6,138 ie pars apeta 4, 309 168 174 

04 Cereals and cereal preparations ............... 22, 034 20,131 19, 067 16, 358 2, 225 2,862 

05 Fruits and vegetables ssssoocsserevssenessrassnesecece 156, 761 160, 587 105, 632 104, 378 1,266 1,473 

06 Sugar and sugar preparations 68, 364 56, 622 2,144 2, 646 2, 349 2, 381 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and Spices ..............0 92, 286 103, 563 9,463 113,655 4,167 5, 828 

08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) = 2, 733 3,204 2,699 3,109 9 1 

09 Miscellaneous food preparations .............. 2,829 3,599 2, 473 3,214 236 233 

1 Beverages aNd TODACCO. ........ccsccesvsvesssorssevvonsacesccscocesceccssos 25, 482 25, 702 6, 746 6, 523 10, 082 10, 453 
11 IBCV CTAB CSS evscsc<tectost<socacsessaccveccversase 20, 858 20, 498 3,598 2,895 9,941 10, 267 

12 Tobacco and manufactures 4, 624 5, 204 3,148 3, 628 141 186 

2 Crude Materials, Inedible ..................ccssscscessseseecesesereeeeees 384, 098 351, 715 236, 483 217, 219 19, 621 27, 543 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed ..................6- batecvestee 26, 034 23, 482 20, 045 18, 861 L675 1,900 

OD) Oilseeds) nuts and Kernels ..i.cs.cccscoscccvacecescceccsonesssasscee 26, 898 22, 761 15, 356 13, 620 1 2 

23 Crude rubber, including synthetic .... = 29, 167 ZOnLor 6,935 8,044 276 243 

24 Wood, lumber and cork ...........s00 sveasialasecensvsesesessies 24, 438 26, 591 23,541 25, 281 1 23 

25 Pulp and! WRSES PANEL fo ocscccxccacsascocococcvesevencasserovecvcavsvevenes 7,180 6, 766 6, 385 6, 564 2 ill 

26 Textile fibres, unman uta Clured) c.ccoc-coecssodsvactearansessonccse 131, 998 122, 320 77,911 63, 786 14, 732 21, 822 

27 Crude minerals and fertilizers ...............:::00 ssacescuaeee 40, 758 41,917 32, 607 35, 347 1, 842 1,572 

28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCIrap ..........c.ccccsseceeeseeeeee 80, 736 65, 886 43, 228 36, 413 101 1, 264 

29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. ........... 16, 888 15, 855 10, 475 9, 303 991 107 

3 31 |Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ....... Reseassctuts 503, 153 500, 798 321, 339 304, 402 4,572 5, 041 
4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats ................::cceceseceees 24, 167 27, 963 17, 804 15, 817 526 1, 320 
5 ern Call Si eos on cccetes soson cavavascda ds scoccataccbindsscutssotendeceeusste 199, 743 236, 937 176, 117 203, 222 13, 375 20, 165 
51 Chemical elements and compounds...... 61, 412 66, 652 56, 152 58,945 3,154 5,184 

52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals . aes 8, 323 11, 766 7, 830 9, 749 444 1,117 

53 | Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .................... 24, 084 29,352 17,825 20, 464 3,570 5, 436 

54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...............:00000 15,146 16, 125 12,912 13, 661 1,418 1,574 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations ............ 6, 833 7,993 5,859 6, 895 423 377 

56 Fertilizers, Manulea CbuUred < .cicecoccscecsrecececeacavaseccusssasecesa> 9,371 10, 926 7, 628 8, 486 22, 44 

59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals ................. 74,576 94, 122 67,912 85,022 4, 343 6, 434 

6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material .................. 816, 081 888, 920 564, 703 609, 343 153, 663 180, 229 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs .......eeeeeeeeee 10, 322 12, 820 6, 213 7, 293 3, 832 4,899 

62 RUM er MAanvlaccures ,) WO. Po leseecessneseceressceceesrcescorarcseree 19, 225 19, 888 17,920 18, 150 559 137 

63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) .............-.... 22,134 Bap At its TSh2US 16,085 2, 754 3, 456 

64 Paper, paperboard ANA PLOUUCES .........ereserssererereraceneres 26, 859 34, 866 25, 278 33, 229 1, 309 1,179 

65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, N.O.P. ......ss.eeee 199, 423 226, 561 105, 150 110, 630 60, 771 77,181 

66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, N.O.p. ........s.ee00 77, 619 88,171 49,189 56, 357 20,032 21, 416 

67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery .................ccceceeee 31, 146 33,929 6, 227 Tsd22 18, 746 18, 161 

68 Base metals (including iron) ............... soe 263, 554 231, 745 196, 432 173, 608 29, 478 33, 713 

69 MANULACLUTESHOL MeLALS ca coctteessascctecacenescerdevostastavavaccosea® 165,799 215,162 143,081 186, 668 16, 181 19, 487 

q Machinery and Transport Equipment ...............:.:cccssseeseee 1, 261,147 1,460,747 | 1,134,878 1, 286 104. 106, 336 149, 579 
71 Machinery other than electric ........ see 727,032 762,332 659, 240 671, 427 51,364 72, 347 

72| Electric machinery and apparatus os 152, 356 217, 132 129, 350 188, 306 20, 261 25,151 

73 FLYANSPOL’ SQ ULPMENE....cceceseccccsteccecessassesetectsarscenesevevescnes 381,759 481, 283 346, 288 426, 371 34, 710 52, 081 

8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles .................::c0cceeee 256, 976 324, 625 204, 937 256, 548 28, 985 35, 736 
81 Building fixtures and fittings ...... eee 11,021 15, 086 9,855 13, 556 677 1,013 

82 Furniture and related fixtures ... See 6, 443 9, 766 5,531 8,826 628 589 

83 Travel goods, handbags, Cb, .1.....eeceseeseersereecerereees 2,900 4, 081 1,595 2,316 891 1,019 

84 CV OUI Ge hoa carserecucescaceraceverecncstvonscsnvaccdcscciinvetecetesosae esckes 30,937 41,633 Seed OA A 11,097 15,169 

85 IOOL WADE or cccacosernuccesacsnsctsersenchyaceeecesacvasswesteaeretonausercscosrnas 6,924 9,723 ms ey Ob 4,755 2.913 4,017 

86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc......... 55,176 66, 382 41, 577 48, 804 3, Tat 3,467 

89 Manufactured/articleS) 1.0: D.cs<cccsseccecsseeessessseensacsvcsecess 143, 576 177, 953 127,140 157,119 8,491 10, 462 

9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities .............. 181, 652 189, 246 158, 999 16, 930 11, 020 9, 584 
91 POStal PACKAGES ......-...erererererscsrsronsrrencerererarscnsscsrencnee ne 33, 691 32, 396 32, 943 31,718 501 450 

92 eiveranimals not for LOO <.5.ccccccescussonseeeevancecs-s 1,877 21 On 1, 804 1,985 49 178 

93} Returned goods and special transactions ....... 146, 084 154, 653 124, 253 131, 228 10,470 8,956 
Grand Total, Imports Covered by S.LT.C.? ou... 4,028,080 4,382,735 | 2,974,810 3,221,146 359, 549 453, 391 


1. The data for 1952 have been revised on the basis of the Bureau’s new Convertibility Index of the Canadian Import Classification to the Stan- 
dard International Trade Classification, September, 1953 (unpublished), 

2. Excludes processing charges in 1952, and foreign coin and repair charges in both years, Processing charges have been excluded from Canad- 
ian import statistics since January 1, 1953. 
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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Trade is a semi-annual publication designed to 
provide summary information on Canadian trade for the general reader, together 
with some analysis of the material included in the trade statistics. Both textual 
commentary and concise tables fre presented. Those interested in obtaining more 
detailed statistics on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade should consult the 
monthly, quarterly and annual Trade of Canadapublications issued by the External 
Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A study is currently being made of the effect on Canada’s trade statistics 
of recording imports produced in Central and South America by country of origin, 
and some preliminary results of this study appear in this issue. Revised seasonal 
patterns for exports and imports are also included. 


This report was prepared by Mr. L.A. Shackleton, under the direction of 
Mr. C.D. Blyth, Director of the Bureau’s International Trade Statistics Division. 
The basic statistics of Canadian trade were compiled under the direction of Mr. 
W.A. Deslauriers, Chief of the External Trade Section. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, HERBERT MARSHALL, 
April 27, 1955 Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1954 


Leading Developments 


Canada’s exports and imports were moderately 
lower in value and in volume in 1954 than in the 
preceding year. This was the first time since the 
war that such a situation has occurred. The de- 
clines were most pronounced in the case of imports, 
and the passive trade balance was therefore much 
smaller than in 1953. 


Quite different causes brought about the export 
and import drops. The mild business readjustments 
in the United States resulted in smaller sales of 
many commodities to that country, but most of these 
specific declines were offset or more than offset by 
larger shipments to generally prosperous markets in 
Europe and other overseas regions. The net decline 
in exports can be traced almost entirely to two types 
of commodity, sales of which to all recent markets 
were reduced. The first was grains, the second 
motor vehicles. Exports of the four principal grains 
alone were $279 million less than in 1953, and those 
of motor vehicles and parts declined by $48 million. 
The net decline in domestic exports reached only 
$236 million because of increased sales of many 
other commodities. 


In 1950 and 1951 grain crops in many countries 
outside North America were relatively poor, and it 
was necessary for grain-deficit countries to increase 
both total imports and the proportion of total imports 
drawn from North America. Canada’s exports of 
grains and grain products expanded especially 
sharply: these sales totalled $489.4 million in 1950 
but rose to a peak of $998.9 million in 1952 in spite 
of a 3% decline in average prices in this pveriod. 
The harvests of 1952 and 1953 were generally good, 
and while world grain trade remained very high until 
mid-1953, it then dropped towards its former level. 
In 1954 Canadian exports of grains and grain prod- 
ucts totalled only $618.5 million, and while average 
prices were some 8% lower than in 1952 most of the 
decline reflected a lessened volume of shipments. 
Nevertheless it should be noted that in both value 
and volume these exports remained considerably 
greater than in any post-war year prior to 1951. 


Chart II on page 9 illustrates the rapid ex- 
pansion of Canada’s wheat exports after 1950, and 
their subsequent fall, together with the trend for 
other leading wheat exporters in this period. The 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Calendar Year Change from 
1950 to 1953 to 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1954 | 1954 
$000,000 I, % 
Value of Trade: 
Total Exportst Mec cnecccateeaccseteectucereeeees ayy Wah ah 3,963. 4 4, 356, 0 AP Oa GOMERS tO Oo + 25.0 - 5,4 
DOMeESUCHEX DOLLS meesetcsccressterteecuseacaeese 3, 118.4 3,914.5 4,301.1 Ae 93,881.38 + 24,5 Ds: 
FU C=EUXDONGS meeerrertec mec tore cee eee 38. 7 48.9 54.9 . Doe 65.6 ae (88)5 7 + 18,9 
IN DOPE eee eerste Serene re cco menses 3917453 > 4.084, 9" °4°030,5. +4,382,8: 4,093. 22. + 28,9 = 6./6 
puota lira deg, fee... twee et tere. oo Neem Gmc 8,048.2 8,386.5 8,555.4 8,040.12 LEONI (0) - 6.0 
PTAC CoB AlANCEC se emcccen .dti se racccstes sae one ceere ae - 121.5 + 325.5 - 210.2 - 146,32 — ~ 
Price Indexes: 1228 1100 
MOMESUICEEIX DONG Saeeeeescnsessenesseeteseretece aces 108.3 123. 0 121.8 ish, yal Tam GErS SP sal 
IO DOTUS tote ter toe nee rte es wetecs cs saea nesesctccesoenee: TOS 126, 2 110.4 109.4 109.5 =e (54 + 0.1 
iormes ofelrades fer ere, 98, 2 97.5 HLORS 108. 1 105.1 ee O - 2.8 
Volume Indexes: 1948 = 100 
DOMESTICUMXPOLuSse.cceceeeeeeeeeteee eee eee 93.6 103.5 114.9 Wists 2 109.6 steele aa) = OehS 
LNT Oe) aS) Picea oer ee Sots co eee 109, 2 et 138.0 Toi0 141.0 an PAGE ot - 6.6 
Constant Dollar Values: $'000,000 of 1948 
ROCA LEX DOL Suet ererrs tse Meteo cet cote QPOl4e 5 Mes o2l, oan mos 001. 0) ed, 05059 o35452. 0 ap UTE 3) = 02,8 
TDD OLGSaserencs meee ere cere te ties tes eccetecelsoerces DeBTI. Cueto oc, & mes, 05007 4; 006, 20 138; L= + 29,9 = 627 
motalelra Gein re, tierwe. 2 eee. Ole | ST O2saeee ors 5o, tee col. 8 ted oT. ae) TL T0. 12 + 23.8 - 4,9 


1. Exclusive of transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries under the Defence 
Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1950, $56.8 million; 1951, $109.1 million; 1952, $100.9 million, 1953, $182.0 
million; 1954, $202.4 million. 

2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the year by an 
amount estimated at not less than $40 million, and total trade and the trade balance by the same amount. Allowance should 
be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 39. 

3. Export price index divided by import price index. This ratio measures the extent to which export prices have in- 
creased more or less rapidly than import prices. 
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Boar te EXPORTS AND 


IMPORTS, BY QUARTERS, 1952-1954 


ADJUSTED FOR AVERAGE SEASONAL VARIATION AND FOR 
CHANGE IN IMPORT CODING PROCEDURE 
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virtual removal of Argentina from the export market 
and the decline of exports from the United States 
and Australia were important in enabling Canada’s 
wheat exports to reach the exceptional peak of 1952. 
Since 1952 only Argentina has been able to main- 
tain increased wheat exports, but the decline in 
sales of Canadian wheat has been less pronounced 
than that affecting the United States product. 


The pattern of world trade in motor vehicles 
was disturbed in most post-war years. Before the 
war it was generally true that international com- 
panies producing automobiles in the United States 
and Canada tended to fill export orders for Common- 
wealth markets from their Canadian plants, and 
those for other countries from their United States 
plants. In most post-war years production of motor 
vehicles was below world effective demand, and 
these companies filled export orders from whatever 
plants could find materials, labour and capacity. In 
1952, with Canadian demand restricted by credit 
controls, Canadian exports of automobiles, trucks 
and parts reached the high figure of $111.0 million 
since Canadian plants alone had capacity to spare. 
In 1953 and 1954 production capacity in both the 
United States and Canada increased and demand 
eased in the latter year. There seems to have been 
a return towards pre-war market allocations in 1954, 
and in addition demand for Canadian motor vehicles 
in many Commonwealth markets fell off. Canadian 
exports of automobiles, trucks and parts totalled 
only $27.1 million in 1954, 


IMPORT 
BALANCE 


TOTAL EXPORTS 


The decline in imports was general, rather than 
concentrated, and affected most of the leading com- 
modities normally purchased by Canada. Reduced 
economic activity in this country was accompanied 
by a generally lower demand for industrial materials 
and many finished goods, and the effect of these 
declines on imports was accentuated in some cases 
by attempts to reduce inventories. This was es- 
pecially true with textiles. Poor weather in the first 
half-year hampered construction and this, together 
with the recession, influenced the substantial cut 
in spending for new industrial machinery and equip- 
ment. The drop in grain exports and prices reduced 
farmers’ incomes, and demand for agricultural im 
plements fell. Personal expenditure on durable con- 
sumers’ goods also declined in 1954, but total 
personal incomes continued to rise in the year and 
expenditure on non-durable goods and on services 
gained substantially, providing a sharp check to the 
recessive tendencies in the economy. 


In spite of these declines in exports and inm- 
ports both remained large, judged by the standard 
of earlier peacetime years. The volume of exports 
in 1954 was inferior only to that recorded in 1952 
and 1953, the volume of imports only to 1953. And 
the trend of both exports and imports during the 
year was in the direction of recovery rather than 
further recession. The lines in Chart I, which rep- 
resent the export and import totals adjusted by the 
seasonal patterns presented in Chapter IV, clearly 
show an upward movement after the sharp drop in the 
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CHART II 


EABOR LO. OF WHEAT eAND. FLOUR, BY.LEADING EXPORTERS 


CALENDAR YEARS 1950-1954 
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fourth quarter of 1953 and the more moderate de- 
cline in the first quarter of 1954. These uptrends 
appear to reflect the recovery of the North American 
economies from their economic readjustments and 
the continued steady growth of exports of com- 
modities other than grains, automobiles, defence 
goods and textiles. 


A special factor affecting the comparison of 
exports with imports in 1954 arose from the change 
in import coding procedures which took effect in 
June, 1954. A new method of handling the customs 
documents from which trade statistics are compiled 
made it possible and necessary to bring the sta- 
tistical ‘‘month’’ for imports into closer corres- 
pondence with the calendar month (and the sta- 
tistical ‘‘month’’ for exports). However at the 
change-over point approximately two additional 
working days’ documents had to be coded in the 
change-over month in addition to the normal month’s 
supply of documents. It is estimated that this 
change increased the total value of imports coded 
in June (and in the year 1954) by not less than $40 
million. The trade balance for 1954 was therefore 
overstated by this same amount, and while no al- 
lowance is made for this factor in the published 
Statistics, an appropriate adjustment was included 
in Chart I since the trend of imports during 1954 
would otherwise be obscured. 


Price changes had little gross effect on the 
trade totals in 1954, the second consecutive year 
when this condition has applied. Export prices av- 


MILLION BUSHELS 
SOLO 


UNITED STATES 


eraged less than 3% below those of 1953, and import 
prices showed no Significant alteration. The further 
moderate decline in the terms of trade was never- 
theless chiefly responsible for the size of the import 
balance recorded in 1954. Had 1953 prices prevailed 
during 1954 the import balance would have totalled 
only $32 million. Minor price changes together with 
the change in import coding procedure thus account- 
ed for the entire import balance in 1954. 


Although total exports were lower in the year, 
several individual commodities showed substantial 
gains in 1954. Exports of newsprint paper were 
greater in value and volume than in any earlier year, 
and those of planks and boards were also a record 
in both respects in spite of lower average prices 
than prevailed in any of the preceding three years. 
Wood pulp exports increased substantially, and their 
volume was second only to the record of 1951, but 
lower prices kept their value below 1952 as well. 
Non-ferrous metals were the other category showing 
most numerous and substantial gains. Exports of 
aluminum, nickel and zinc were greater in volume 
than in any earlier year, and those of the first two 
metals were greater in value as well, while exports 
of copper and lead set post-war Volume records and 
those of the former metal were greater in value than 
ever before. 


Few import commodities showed large gains. 
The chief exceptions were in the agricultural prod- 
ucts category, and to a considerable extent these 
gains resulted from higher prices. Imports of the 
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beverage commodities—coffee, tea and cocoa— 
were considerably smaller in volume than in 1953, 
but higher prices brought the values of all three well 
above the 1953 figures. Citrus fruit imports likewise 
declined in volume but rose in value due to higher 
prices. The gains in fresh vegetables and in sugar 
reflect real quantity increases, and that in sugar re- 
sulted in spite of lower prices than prevailed in 
1953. In all other main groups except the relatively 
small wood products group the predominant direction 
of change was downward. 


Some developments of significance for future 
years began to show in trade statistics in 1954. The 
first shipments of alumina were received from 
Jamaica for refining by Canada’s expanded aluminum 
industry. The first shipments of iron ore from 
Labrador and of aluminum from Kitimat left the 
country in the latter part of the year, and crude 
petroleum began to be exported on the Pacific coast. 
These new exports were made possible by the heavy 
investment programme of recent years which has 
been a cause of the record level of imports since 
1950. 


Direction of Trade 


The overall direction of Canada’s trade in 1954 
corresponded closely to the pattern established in 
1953. Exports to the United States and the United 
Kingdom formed a slightly larger proportion of the 
total than in the preceding year, those to other 
principal trading areas a slightly smaller part. The 
opposite was true of imports. Those from the United 
States and the United Kingdom showed a proportion- 
ate reduction, those from other trading areas pro- 
portionate increases. The share of each area in total 
trade was almost identical with that of 1953. 


These small changes were, on balance, in the 
direction of reducing the bilateral disequilibrium of 
Canada’s trade. The sum of the trade balances with 
all individual countries in 1954 totalled $1,624 mil- 
lion (disregarding plus or minus signs), or 20.2% of 
of total trade in the year, slightly below the pro- 
portion of 20.8% registered in 1953. The approx- 
imately $40 million of extra imports recorded in 
1954 tend to make the statistics overstate the 
degree of imbalance remaining in trade, but this 
effect was minor. 


If changes in the direction of exports are ana- 
lyzed by main groups the reason for the small net 
change in their direction becomes apparent. Ex- 


ports to the United States formed a smaller propor- 
tion of six group totals, but the reduction in grain 
exports affected trade with that country (and with 
Latin America) less than with other regions. The 
same is true of the reduction in automobile exports — 
the United States has never been a market for Cana- 
dian production, And the reduction in the miscel- 
laneous commodities group was mostly in sales of 
cartridges and ships, the latter affecting chiefly 
Latin America, the former the Commonwealth. In 
brief, the major declines affecting Canadian ex- 
ports in 1954 had their greatest effect on the propor- 
tion of trade ‘directed to overseas countries. But 
overseas countries also increased their purchases 
of industrial materials and many other goods from 
Canada during the year, since economic activity 
overseas tended to increase in 1954, rather than 
moderating as in North America. The small net 
change in the direction of exports conceals some 
quite substantial changes by main groups and 
commodities. 


Changes in the direction of imports by main 
groups were less pronounced, but a few significant 
facts deserve emphasis. The reduction in the share 
of imports drawn from the United States was con- 
centrated especially in the non-inetallic minerals 
group, and within that group in crude petroleum and 
petroleum fuels. The expansion of oil production in 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


: , Common- 3 
United United Latin 
States Kingdom Burope poset ces America Others 
Jim hil o% % % I % 
Total Exports: 
LIAS Ue ne ea ate, ot MS Re RR RE: 5Sa9 igs 10.9 6.6 Gao 5.0 
‘IST ea ei hie atl A AAO na, SOR NEAS Pa dea Rig 59.0 16.0 8.9 6.0 4.8 Deo 
MOD 2c eke ss tee ee beh cca cee Gece 60.0 16.7 8.8 Dee, ATi 4.6 
Imports: 
LOL ae nee eee 73.9 8.9 SoG 4.6 7.0 Lad 
tO DSi ert ke oeee, ear ane teen See nen Ue ® 10.3 4.0 3.9 6.6 ate Tl 
1 BY SS ee a th ron Mein a ieee 7a al. (PX 9.6 4.4 4.5 6.9 Pe} 
Total Trade: 
EIS a es teri tctnactetsst antivertcstc ei ee 63.5 See eo 5.6 6.7 3e0 
BOOS AF ee Senate te ee ee 66.4 13. 1 6.4 4.9 Denil 33515) 
IRS) ee et eee TtMn Reiter 0 ORT AAR er. 66.3 kaso, Il 655 4.8 5.9 3.4 
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Canada has displaced imported petroleum in a large 
part of the Canadian market, and this part of the 
market was formerly supplied chiefly from the United 
States. Conversely, the increase in the proportion 
of imports drawn from Latin America was due en- 
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tirely to larger purchases of petroleum for those 
sections of the Canadian market not reached by 
Canadian crude. Imports from Latin America in all 
eight other groups formed a smaller proportion of 
the group totals. 


Trade Agreements and Trade Restrictions 


Canada’s network of trade agreements was 
further extended in 1954 by the conclusion of a 
new treaty with Japan, and in addition the treaties 
with Spain and Portugal were revised. The Japanese 
treaty conceded most-favoured-nation treatment to 
imports from that country, subject to safeguards to 
prevent serious damage to Canadian industry, and 
in return Canada received most-favoured-nation 
tariff treatment together with two special guar- 
antees: one that Canadian goods would not be more 
severely discriminated against than goods from 
other countries with convertible currencies by any 
trade restrictions required to protect Japan’s bal- 
ance of payments; and second that under no cir- 
cumstances would discriminatory trade controls be 
imposed against Canadian wheat, barley, flaxseed, 
milk powder, wood pulp, primary copper, pig lead, 
zinc spelter or synthetic resins. This treaty entered 
into force on June 7. The Spanish and Portuguese 
agreements both provided for the exchange of most- 
favoured-nation treatment, and also for minimum 
guaranteed import authorizations for Canadian dried 
salt cod, and the Portuguese agreement brought 
certain Portuguese colonies into an agreement with 
Canada for the first time. These agreements pro- 
visionally becaine effective on July l. 


Cn a less formal basis, both the United Kinz- 


1954 to permit greater imports from Canada, and 
both are to be further extended in 1955. In the case 
of the latter arrangement, some commodities for- 
merly coming under Plan quotas were transferred to 
open general license, and are therefore no longer 
Subject to discrimination. Canadian trade was also 
aided in 1954 by the unilateral action of several 
countries, in Europe and the Commonwealth es- 
pecially, which took action to reduce trade controls 
no longer required for balance-of-payments pro- 
tection. 


At the end of the year Canada was participating 
in negotiations to extend the life of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The G.A.T.T. 
includes 34 of the world’s leading trading nations, 
and most of Canada’s leading trading partners are 
members of the agreement. 


While the general trend during 1954 was in the 
direction of lessened restrictions on international 
trade there were also some contrary moves. Devalua- 
tion and tariff revision in Mexico made that market 
more difficult of access, and both the United States 
and Venezuela restricted imports of some specific 
commodities important in Canadian exports. And in 
the fourth quarter of 1954 Australia announced the 


dom Token import Scherme and the British West reimposition of many control measures relaxed 
Indies Trade Liberalization Plan were ‘odified in during the preceding year. 
TABLE 3. Foreign Trade and Population 
Unit 1937 1947 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 
a | 
PRODUIT AGI OM reeset ce ccs cencccrcctrce ce ceccecr eteetrer ee ’000 11, 045 12,551 14, 009 14, 430 14, 781 15, 195 
Current Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Exports Per Capita .......0...... $ 90.30 221.09 279, 42 298, O07 278, 56 255. 43 
TU ORES mrs Cha ADA memes, tect eneresce-ceesesneters $ 73. 24 205. 08 291, 59 279, 31 296, 52 269, 38 
AOLaiml rade, PeriCapita pocc.ccsccesessecscseece $ 164, 87 429,11 574, 51 syevitia, alts? 578, 81 S29 elo 
Constant Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Exports Per Capita 2.0.0.0... $’48 169. 10 241, 36 PP Th 244, 72 235,47 221.92 
MM DOLUSTIZETRC ADILA, Blos-.c ct asec cee ssboccece te $48 144.17 233, 04 Zo O5 253, 00 271. 04 246.01 
MoOcimuraGdeneaerC@ap ita ere -sa..e-.scee. $’48 315, 90 477, 75 466, 99 501. 16 509, 92 471. 87 
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International Trade and the Domestic Economy 


Canada is one of the world’s chief trading 
nations in spite of her relatively stiall population, 
and trade 1a0re important to the Canadian than to 
most other economies. Statistics published py the 
International Monetary Fund! and adjusted to ap- 
proximately the same valuation basis for all coun- 
tries show that in 1954 Canada ranked fourth among 
the trading nations of the world in the value of her 
exports, imports and total trade. The Federal le- 
public of Germany, whose trade has been expanding 
rapicly since 1950, regained Gerniany’s pre-war 
rank among the trading nations in 1954, The six 
leading world traders in 1954 were: 


Total Exports Imports 
U.S. 3’006,000 


Country 


(ONRWUHENCUAS BUSES, oe ce acer eseonesecos Wate (OWES) Oo 
frau eXol SGU GVeXG KONI a Saoaeecepeatnece Wie lita l 9, 462 
Mederal iepublic of Gerinany 5, 249 4,571 
Cava d a ete, ea Sree: 4,438 TOO 
IUeNNCE” eee eee ee A 10 A, 21a 
INI@UMERNAMIGS saeco cases eens cce Deel yy teKel | 


* Including military aid. 


The value of world trade (excluding the trade 
of the iron curtain countries) increased by 3.6% in 
1954 in spite of the declines recorded for the United 
States and Canada. General prosperity outside North 
America swelled the trade of overseas countries 


1. International wonetary Fund: /nternational Tfi- 
nanctal Statistics, Washington, U.S.A. monthly. Data 
quoted are fron the April, 1955 issue. 


with each other by more than enough to offset de- 
creased trade with North America and within North 
Arnerica. This is the opposite relation to that pre- 
vailing in 1952 and 1953. In those years world trade 
was falling due to the reduced trade of overseas 
countries while that of the United States and Canada 
was still expanding. 


Canada’s per capita trade is normally much 
vreater than that of the other leading world traders. 
Sufficient inforwation is not yet available to deter- 
mine rankings for trade per capita in 1954, but it 
apnears likely that Canada returned to second place 
in this respect, behind New Zealand. The trade of 
New Zealand did not completely recover from its 
1953 slump, but the rise in its trade appears to have 
been sufficient to restore it to first place. 


The contraction of Canadian trade in 1954 was 
paralleled by declines in most measures of domestic 
economic activity. It seems worth noting that the 
decline in export trade in 1954 was less pronounced 
than that in private domestic investment even though 
export Drices declined while investment costs were 
zenerally little changed. There was some further 
decline in the relation »etween foreign trade and 
total production in 1954. Exports of goods and serv- 
ices were equivalent to 21.4% of gross national 
product (22.2% in 1953), iriports of goods and serv- 
ices to 23.2% of the total (24.0%). Merchandise 
exvorts (the exnort statistics discussed in this 
review) remained equal to 75% of all exports of 
zoods and services, but merchandise imports de- 
clined slightly to 69% of all imports of goods and 
services. 


TABLE 4. Indexes of Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 
1948 = 100 


1937 1947 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Value Indexes: 


Domestic Exports 
Imports 


AOR e Ree ewe e erm eee esse ee ee esas eee see sseeeseeseeeeseeseeseresee® 
Pere eee eee eee eee eee ere rere rere re rr Tere rrr rer err err ere eer eee 


eee eee eee eee eer er eee reer rere rere rere err err ee re ee re ee ee rere 


GLOSss National MDrOGUC umes sss eene ater e eet ee ee 
Private Investment in Plant, Equipment and Housing 
Cheques Cashed 
Bank Deposits 


seeeee 
POOH eee ee ee ee eee sees seen e ee eee EOE HEHE SESE SESE EeEeeeeeeeesee® 


oe ee ee ee ee eee ree er rere ee ee eee eee eee eT eee eee ery 


Price Indexes: 


Domestic Exports 
Imports 


OOH O Oem aera sense ee sere ee ee SEE SE TSE OEES SESE OEESOEEEEEeEEeeee 
OTH O OOOOH eee eee eee ee eee ees eee ee Testes OHO eH EHH EEE EE SESE ESE SESE ESOS EE EEEEeEeeee® 
OOOO eee meee e eee es eres ee ee OSE Eee Es eee ee SE eseses esses seseee 


THEO A Memeo eee serene eee eee ees es sees E Eee ee DES ee esssesseesesese 


Volume Indexes: 


Domestic Exports . 
Imports 


POPP Peo ee mee eee ee HEHEHE OE ee OE EE OEE EES ED OD OSES ES OES EOE ESESEHESS 
TOPO O ROH H EEE THEO EO EE SEE DEES TELE OEE EEE TS EE ODORS EEEE OOOO SESE EESEOEEEEEEEe 


TOPO H ROTO EEE OH eee EEE ETE EE ETE OEE OEO EEE OOS ESOT ESOS OO EES EEE OEEEEEEES 


Gross National Product 
Industrial Production 
Persons with Jobs 


POOP R OOO eee renee eeeees eee eeeseeesereses sees es eeeeesees 


PPR e CORO eee Hee EE EE Tee HE EE SESE EEE EOS DOES EEE TEESE eee 


FOO P Ree Ree eee ee eee eee ee eeee ee eee SEE SE OSES OEE SESE ES EEEEEeeeees 


Fee eeesereercrscsosvereessseseeeee 


32. 4 9052 127. 3 139.9 133.9 126, 2 
30.7 97.6 154.9 152.8 166. 2 155. 2 
31.7 Seer 140.0 145. 9 148.9 139.9 
34.3 88. 2 137.5 148.6 156. 4 153.6 
24.1 79.0 141.9 158.5 180.3 169.3 
43.6 92.3 139.0 155. 2 170.3 183.0 
37.5 95.6 115.7 121.1 128.9 123.6 


53. 4 91.6 123.0 121.8 118.3 115.1 
50. 8 88.0 126. 2 110.4 109. 4 109.5 
55.7 84.4 124. 2 116.9 114.1 112. 2 
64.9 87.4 117.2 120.1 119. 1 119.8 
60.7 98.5 103.5 114.9 113. 2 109.6 
60. 4 110.9 122. 7 138. 0 151.0 141.0 
60.7 104.3 112.4 125.8 131.2 124.8 
55. 1 97. 1 115.9 123.4 128.1 123.6 
55. 0 96.7 115.4 118.6 126.5 124.6 
83.9 9859 104. 2 105. 6 106.9 106.4 
45.6 101.8 108. 8 115.8 110.5 104.8 


CHAPTER II 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom 
were, as usual, Canada’s leading trading partners 
in 1954. There was little overall change in these 
countries’ proportions of Canada’s total trade: the 
United States accounted for 66.3% of the total, 0.1% 
less than in 1953, and the United Kingdom for 
13.1%, the same as in 1953. But these unchanged 
proportions of total trade conceal opposite changes 
in these countries’ shares of exports and itports. 
Both the United States and the United Kingdom ab- 
sorbed a larger proportion of Canada’s exports than 
in 1953, and the share of both in Canada’s imports 
was reduced. 


Nine other countries accounted for more than 
1% of Canada’s total exports or imports in 1954, an 
increase from six in 1953 but still below the peak 
number of ten in 1952. For the first time since 1951 
a third country accounted for more than 1% of both 
exports and imports: the Federal Republic of Germany 
was Canada’s fourth ranking export market, account- 
ing for 2.2% of total exports, and also the fourth 
ranking source of imports, Supplying 1.1%. Japan 
was again third as an export market, taking 2.4% of 
the total, but supplied only 0.5% of imports, and 
Venezuela, which ranked third as an import source 
with a share of 4.1%, absorbed only 0.8% of total 
exports in 1954, 


The increase in the number of countries ac- 
counting for a moderately large share of Canada’s 
exports in 1954 reflected several factors. Most in- 


portant was the general prosperity and high level of 
economic activity prevailing in most European and 
other overseas countries in 1954. This caused an 
increased demand for Canadian industrial materials 
which largely offset the generally reduced demand 
for Canadian grains, Other influences included the 
relaxation of exchange controls by many Common- 
wealth and other countries, and some countries’ 
deliberate substitution of cheaper dollar goods for 
more expensive soft currency goods in an endeavour 
to reduce cost of production or consumer prices. 


Germany’s share of the Canadian market for 
imports has been increasing steadily in recent 
years, especially in the field of manufactured goods. 
High quality goods, competitive prices, and good 
after-sales service appear to have been important 
factors in the German success in Canada and other 
markets. In 1954 imports of non-farm machinery from 
the United States declined by 3% in value, from the 
United Kingdom 25%, but imports of these goods 
from Germany rose by 32%. Imports of automobiles, 
trucks and parts from the United States declined by 
18%, from the United Kingdom by 39%, but those 
from Germany rose by 54%. Germany’s share of the 
Canadian market for these and other goods remains 
considerably smaller than those of the two leading 
suppliers, but the contrast in 1954 results is none 
the less significant. 


TABLE 5. Index of Market Concentration of Trade! 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Concentration of Domestic Exnorts: 

CEM TENG Lei san a ee, te eS 54.0 5b. 0 66.6 61. 1 56.7 61.2 BZ 

RPGS Ta Tels enseserstaustcccresss cesk doeesesas cocne Hla I 2 wt 23.8 oP 26.5 PA) re! 2a 

Ube Gains OMe. c ke ccessacneecetseacensatess 18.4 18.8 19.4 19.8 7 35 18.0 18.6 
Concentration of Imports: 

(CTT Fateh de ee AR. Al No Et 69.6 lewd 68.5 69.8 74.5 13} ek 

WittAGEStALeSic em cescoracpoccsmeetecoomece re 26.4 28.0 2605 PRG 26.6 26.8 Deco 

WCE G WI EC OM c kereonces noc scsteeceteetcacceere 20.4 20.6 18.6 18.2 19.0 1905 18.9 
Concentration of Total Trade: 

(CARTERS Ee enh an oper Ree ae ee eee 60.6 62.8 67.6 65.4 65.0 67.8 Oe U 

ROMMEL COURS UALE Sarscs.tesmicetersrtcesrest eee 220 5 8} 24.8 23.9 26.3 Zio 27.0 

(Uae iskC TC OMI 5 suses cus cesshecetwone-seeceacaesse 18.6 1859 18.1 18.0 18.4 ilies, 33 


1. The index measures the extent to which a country’s trade is concentrated on particular markets, rather than 
widely distributed among many markets. Comparison between the series for Canada, the United States and the United 
Kingdom is affected by the varying number of ‘‘countries’’ with which each records trade, but the resulting distortion is 
probably not serious. 
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TABLE 6. Canada’s Rank in Trade of the United States and the United Kingdom 
Note: Countries ranked horizontally according to importance in 1954 


United States Trade (U.S. Statistics, Values in U.S. $’000,000) 


Total Canada 


Exports (including re-exports) 2: 


VOD 2iereetaacsecsses1 seccseresoscaccece cestatmemener tosert== 12,001. 9,| 2,190.9 
NOD Sisrecscse.stacescasenseee ronccseete seteweeresenetaces 11,648.4 | 2,996.0 
MDE Fcpncapanacseseenes duvets, ceencecnpeeee ne ateeeany 12, 195.0.) 2,965.9 


Total Canada 


General Imports: 


VOD Zot eisinacasseccnccocetits isceaysecevabesasterte. dente LO; 71775.) 25a96.,0 
MD OS memeentiancosentssscsesscracecsvtess tor scersoa acnewtass 10,873.3 | 2,461.6 
MOD derctetercseeccctescresnrastesstestat cents cstrecetnas 10, 20657.) o2,310.2 


ited Germany, 
Unite Mexico |Venezuela| Federal 
Kingdom Republic 
676.6 445.2 
591.1 35pDac 
687.9 490.6 
Brazil Colombia | Venezuela ncaae Cuba 
808.4 396.5 485.3 439.8 
768.5 440.5 546.0 431.1 
681.7 503.7 500.7 401.3 


United Kingdom Trade (U.K. Statistics, Values in U.K. £000,000) 


Australia 


Exports (including re-exports): 


LOG ie wossklenceslepesdestvndsetgetan pares teneenmnertts 221.8 
ViGOStoceesssonsccetactestsccussesrcassecesatacsessccasscesses 214.1 
US ee cpage=nscmedeeeesnata nets stayasieansncadeenseseeascan 279.4 


United 
States 


General Imports: 


MO D2 be cnzennece ceseacavteszessnevaqnsnecoatensaceeranesasnel 3,471.0 
L OSS! Davhcseaserccuaesnehsvessscescosevactaceseseceraaresee 3,342.9 
LOGS J onsccaseict cogs tiaarieckessoesoseencestsseuscenresndie 3,318.9 


Union of 
South 
Africa 


United 


States Canada 


New : 
Zealand India 


180.9 145.9 
172,1 159.1 
159.7 157.5 


New 
Zealand 


Canada Australia 


1, U.S. Dept. of Commerce: Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 28, 1955, and Quarterly Summary of Foreign Commerce 


of the United States, January-December, 1953. 


2, Excluding ‘‘special category’’ exports for which country detail is not published. 


3. U.K. Board of Trade: Trade and Meds Cae Accounts, 
4, A small oil-producing country in the 


There was an increase in the index of market 
concentration of Canadian exports in 1954, and a 
decrease in the index for imports. These changes 
were approximately offsetting, and the index for 
total trade showed no significant movement. 


In spite of the decline in Canadian trade in 
1954, Canada retained a leading place among the 
trading partners of the United States and the United 
Kingdon), Canada again ranked first both as an ex- 
port market for the United States and as a supplier 
of imports to that country. There was a moderate 
reduction in the share of United States exports taken 


December, 1954. 


abian peninsula not separately distinguished in Canadian statistics. 


by Canada, but this country’s share of United States 
imports showed a small increase. There was a sharp 
reduction in Canada’s share of the export and import 
trade of the United Kingdom, and Canada slipped 
from third to fourth place as a market for United 
Kingdom exports, and from first to second place as 
a source of imports. Canada’s share of United 
Kingdom exports, at 4.9%, was the same as in 1952 
when Canada also ranked fourth as an export market, 
but this country’s share of United Kingdom imports, 
at 8.1%, was much higher than the 6.7% recorded in 
1951 when we last ranked second as an import sup- 
plier to that country. 
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Trade with the United States 


The United States, like Canada, passed through 
a moderate recession in 1954. In both countries the 
decline in economic activity became apparent in the 
latter half of 1953, and by the second half of 1954 
economic activity in both countries Was well on the 
road to recovery. However in the case of the United 
States foreign trade provided somewhat more support 
to the domestic economy during the recession than 
was true in Canada. 


United States exports, excluding goods shipped 
under that country’s mutual security programme, rose 
by 4.6% in 1954 to reach a total of U.S. $12.8 bil- 
lion, in contrast to the decline of 5.4% in Canadian 
exports. The differing behaviour of exports in the 
two countries seems to have resulted chiefly from 
the difference in the relative importance of grains in 
these exports. Grains and products accounted for 
only 9.1% of United States exports in 1953, and 
showed an absolute decline of U.S. $309.6 million 
in 1954 to only 6.1% of the total. Grains and prod- 
ucts accounted for 22.2% of Canada’s domestic ex- 
ports in 1953, and though their absolute decline was 
only $295.7 million their relative decline was great- 
er, and they fell to 16.0% of the 1954 total. Another 
major contrast was in exports of motor vehicles by 
the two countries: United States exports of automo- 
biles, trucks and parts increased by 17.5%, while 
Canadian exports, due to a return to more normal 
market allocations by international companies and 
to still severe import restrictions in Commonwealth 
markets, declined by 64.0%. Shipments of most 
industrial materials from both countries showed 
substantial gains. 


Imports into the United States and Canada in 


1954 behaved in a more comparable manner. United 
States imports declined by 6.1%, Canadian imports 


TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with th 


by 6.6%. Industrial materials accounted for most of 
the decrease in both countries. The trends of ex- 
ports and imports in the United States and Canada 
during 1954 also seem to have corresponded closely, 
each country’s trade totals showing an improvement 
after the first quarter of the year. 


In trade between the two countries the effect 
of changes in 1954 was to reduce Canada’s import 
balance. Both Canadian and United States statistics 
Show a Sharper decrease in United States shipments 
of goods to Canada than in Canadian shipments of 
goods to the United States. The trade balance show- 
ed not only an absolute but also a relative decline. 
According to Canadian statistics it formed 13.3% of 
of total trade between the two countries in 1953, 
and only 11.1% in 1954. And Canadian statistics 
understate the actual decrease in imports and in the 
trade balance in 1954 by an amount estimated at not 
less than $30 million because of the change in im 
port coding procedure described in Charter V. 


The terms of trade of the United States with all 
countries showed a somewhat greater decline than 
those of Canada with all countries. United States 
export prices receded by less than did Canada’s, 
but average prices of United States imports in- 
creased by some 3%, while Canadian import prices 
were almost unchanged. In trade between the two 
countries, however, the average prices of Canadian 
exports to the United States appear to have fallen 
by perhaps 2%, those of United States exports to 
Canada by less than 1%. The influence of these 
price changes was thus to moderate the reduction in 
Canada’s import balance on trade with the United 
States. 


e United States, by Half-Years 


Change from 
1st half ’53| 2nd half ’53 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. |Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1st Ae ‘94 and no 54 
$’000,000 % %e 
Domestic Exports.............. elon thes TESS 5 9 1,188.4 123 Obio Male Oe Leet. 0 = ond - 2.8 
EVE =HEX DOLLS! cece cateens sscsescrsc eee 18.8 Bove 2 2 22.9 24.3 26,0 — _ 
MIMD OLUS varstscsactssveaccerstsaseeaieee LO Ome Ol ln Ono. 4 melno4t0,6 = lno02, 6 1 ,toG06 Se Oa - 5.8 
BOATS ITAGers.,scec.scstecetents Zioeeeo ap toug 2 ,on2,0 .2,80203 “9 27647.6- (2, 68802 - 8,1 - 4,3 
Pir ACOs BAAN CC as scyscccss eevee Seoco te ols a= 462,6 < 6295.4. =) 358.0 U= 9235.9 — _ 
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Domestic Exports to the United States! 


Again in 1954 there was little pronounced 
change in the structure of Canadian exports to the 
United States. The proportion included in the agri- 
cultural products group continued its slow decline 
from the 1952 peak, and this decline was balanced 
by increases in the wood products and animal prod- 
ucts categories. In spite of the stability in the rel- 
ative importance of the various groups, however, 
more than half of the forty leading exports to the 
United States fluctuated in value by more than 10%. 
And more than half of the net reduction in exports 
to the United States was concentrated in the agri- 
cultural products group, the remainder falling largely 
in the non-ferrous metals, iron and steel products 
and miscellaneous commodities groups. 


The decrease in exports of oats to the United 
States in 1954 was greater than that in any other 
commodity. Exports of oats to the United States 
were unusually large from 1951 to 1953, but in 
December, 1953, the United States government 
imposed a quota on imports of oats, and this quota 
was renewed for one year in October, 1954. Quotas 
were also applied to United States imports of 
barley in October, 1954, and Canadian exports of 
barley to the United States fell off in the fourth 
quarter. Both the quota on oats and that on barley 
are intended to prevent imports from interfering with 
United States price support operations, but both 
quotas permit larger imports from Canada than 
actually occurred in any but the most recent years 
of the post-war period. Exports of rye to the United 
States are also restricted by a quota. 


Exports of aluminum, copper and zinc to the 
United States declined in quantity and in value in 
1954, and these decreases were only partly offset 
by larger shipments of nickel and lead to that coun- 
try. However overseas markets increased purchases 
of aluminum, copper and zinc by more than the de- 
cline in sales to the United States. Shipments of 
alurainum to the United States in 1953 had been es- 
pecially great because of the diversion to that coun- 
try of some metal contracted for by the United King- 
dom. ASsbestoS was another important industrial 
material affected by lower sales to the United 
States, but here again overseas markets absorbed all 
available supplies. 


In the iron and steel group the largest drops 
were in shipments of: pig iron and steel billets, re- 
flecting the low rate of operations in the United 
States steel industry for most of the year. During 
the first half-year shipments of iron ore to the 
United States were also lower than in the 1953 
period, but large exports from the new developments 
in Labrador during the latter months of the year 
raised the annual value to almost double the 1953 
figure. Shipments of farm machinery to the United 
States continued to decline with farmers’ incomes 
in that country, although in the second half-year 
these sales were better than in that period of 1953. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX, 


Sales of industrial machinery also fell off. The ef- 
fects of these latter declines were largely offset 
by greater exports to overseas countries — Turkey 
and Brazil in the case of farm machinery, New 
Zealand and Pakistan in that ofindustrial machinery. 


The drop in exports in the miscellaneous com- 
modities group was concentrated chiefly in the de- 
fence items in this group: aircraft and ammunition. 
Military goods in other groups also showed the ef- 
fects of contract completions or of the general 
stretchout of defence purchasing in the United 
States. Lower exports of radio equipment to the 
United States forces were chiefly responsible for 
the decline in the electrical apparatus total, and 
shipments of naval guns to the United States 
dropped sharply in the second half-year. 


The wood products group showed the least pro- 
nounced effects of the United States recession, al- 
though even here there was a sharp reduction in the 
proportion of these exports directed to the United 
States. Newsprint exports were fractionally lower 
than in 1953 because of a reduction from 48 days’ 
supply to 44 days’ supply in the stocks held by U.S. 
publishers. (Canada’s share of the United States 
market remained the same as in 1953). Shipments 
of pulpwood to the United States also declined 
Slightly. But exports of wood pulp increased steadily 
in value in spite of somewhat lower average prices 
than prevailed in 1953, and in the second half-year 
exports of planks and boards were extraordinarily 
high. Construction activity in the United States, 
especially house-building, showed no slump in 
1954, and when a strike during the third quarter cut 
domestic lumber supplies the demand for Canadian 
wood became urgent, and the quantity exported rose 
sharply. 


Other important increases were in exports of 
fresh and frozen fish, of fresh pork and of slaughter 
cattle. The development of the ‘‘fish stick’’ industry 
in the United States has created a demand for frozen 
fillets in blocks, and it was fish in this form that 
accounted for most of the 1954 increase. Pork sup- 
plies in Canada were again large in 1954, and com- 
petitive prices permitted moderate shipments to the 
United States. There was also an increase in the 
number of slaughter cattle shipped, but this trade 
remains much smaller than it was before the dis- 
ruptive effects of high prices and the foot-and-mouth 
outbreak in 1951-52. 


Imports from the United States ” 


The structure of imports from the United States 
also showed only minor changes in 1954 although 
most of the reduction in these purchases fell in the 
iron and steel and non-metallic minerals groups. 
Imports of producers’ and consumers’ durables were 
of somewhat lesser importance than in 1953, and 
those of perishable consumers’ goods of greater im- 
portance. The reduction in imports of defence goods 


2. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table X. 
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TABLE 8. Composition of Trade with the United States, by Main Groups! 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Group 
wost_| 198 | 1980 | 1954 jest | 1982 | 1953 i 1954 
pal % % % % % % % I. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................ [io HS en Le 2 9.2 7.4 7.4 6.8 8.5 
Amimalsvand Anime IS Prodetsii tcc scte.ss-oucneneess 6 6.4 7.4 1.9 2.6 Fendt eu estes 
Babness  LEXtllestand (Products cuca sessscccecesscscoeses 0.8 Ora 0.6 O05 7.8 6.6 6.0 6.1 
Wood, Wood Products and’ Paper ....c..scss<csss<cesess 48.5 46.9 45.1 47.8 4.5 4.1 4.6 De 
AG OTIC C3 USpETVOG WCUS cae, tise gaat te odes phew avenassese senses 7.4 eto fois tes 40.8 41.3 41.1 38.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................:0000 PAS i Ish 52 16.9 16.6 6.8 5 f/ Sel 8.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................5 See 4,2 4.4 4,2 as 14.1 eo hile 
Ghemicals and Allied! Products! kc sssctacs-c-cess-sesses Reis) Sere Bolt Sey th 5.9 5.6 6.0 6.4 
NSCS MANE OUST C. OMMOCLLICS) .srescsseycereecee-eounccseoeese hoe) Bets 3.3 Dots Sal Psa 12.8 13.4 


le 


1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables IX and X. 


from the United States was somewhat less pro- 
nounced than the downtrend in exports of such goods 
to that country. 


Iron and steel products showed the largest ab- 
solute decline in imports from the United States, 
and of the twelve leading commodities in this group 
included in Table X, eleven were lower in value 
than in 1953, and eight of these fell by more than 
10%. The only increase was in imports of railway 
cars, a result of the re-equipment programme of the 
Canadian railways. Tractors and farm machinery 
showed the largest declines, a reflection of the cut 
in Canadian farmers’ incomes resulting from lower 
grain exports since the autumn of 1953. Lower ac- 
tivity in Canada’s steel-using industries caused a 
drop in imports of rolling mill products, and lower 
imports of automobile parts and of completed vehi- 
cles reflected the weakened Canadian market for 
these goods in 1954. Imports of non-farm machinery 
showed a rmoderate decrease, chiefly in the second 
half of 1954. 


The drop in imports of non-metallic minerals 
from the United States was 19.5%, a greater percent- 
age decline than was shown by any other group. 
Fuels accounted for the greater part of this drop 
(all five of the chief imports in this group in 1954 
were fuels), and the decreases affecting bituminous 
coal, crude petroleum and gasoline were especially 
great. Coal is being increasingly displaced by petro- 
leum fuels in Canada, and United States crude petro- 
leum by the production of western Canadian wells. 
Whereas in 1947, (before the expansion of Canadian 
oil production) the United States supplied some 60% 
of Canadian imports of crude petroleum the propor- 
tion in 1954 was only 13%. Imports of motor gasoline 
have not shown the same consistent decline since 
the expansion in Canadian refinery capacity has not 
yet reached the point where the whole market can 


economically be supplied from domestic refineries. 
But imports are definitely a marginal source of 
supply, and their sharp drop in 1954 reflected a 
larger proportion of the decline in consumption re- 
sulting from bad weather in the spring and summer 
than did sales of Canadian refineries. 


Imports of fibres and textiles from the United 
States declined in value and volume in 1954, and 
most of the leading items in this group shared in the 
decline. Lower imports of raw cotton from Egypt, 
Argentina and Mexico led to some growth in imports 
of this commodity from the United States, though 
total cotton imports remained below the 1953 level. 
The drop in imports of cotton and cotton goods, 
which are the chief textile items purchased from the 
United States, was less severe than that in imports 
of wool and wool goods, and the overall decline in 
textile imports from the United States was therefore 
much less severe than the drop in these imports 
from all countries. 


Several other commodities also showed sub- 
stantial declines. That in refrigerators and freezers 
was among the greatest: consumers’ durable goods 
in general tended to decline in 1954, automobiles 
and stoves being other important, commodities so 
affected. Aircraft imports declined, although less 
so than imports of aircraft engines, but imports of 
radio equipment (partly for defence purposes) were 
considerably greater than in 1953 and more than 
offset lower imports of other types of electrical 
apparatus. The only groups where increases in 
imports strongly outweighed decreases were the 
agricultural and wood products groups. Many of the 
chief imports in these groups are non-durable con- 
sumers’ goods or are closely related to these goods, 
and expenditure on such goods in Canada continued 
to expand in 1954. 
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Trade with the United Kingdom 


For the United Kingdom 1954 was a year of 
great prosperity. Industrial production was high, 
unemployment was low, and consumer spending 
showed a sizable increase. Foreign trade expanded 
and the customary import balance was reduced in 
size. Import prices showed little change and ex- 
port prices declined by only about 2%. Although the 
balance of payments showed some softness towards 
the end of the year, the health of the British econ- 
omy was nevertheless better than in any previous 
post-war year. 


Changes in the direction of British trade, aris- 
ing in large part out of the mild North American re- 
cession, were one factor affecting the balance of 
payments position, British demand for most North 
American industrial materials was high, and al- 
though grain imports from this area fell sharply total 
imports from the United States increased and from 
Canada showed only a small decline. At the same 
time industrial conditions in North America contri- 
buted to a decline in exports to both the United 
States and Canada. The trade balance with the dol- 
lar area therefore deteriorated. However there was a 
much greater reduction in the United Kingdom’s 
import balance with the sterling area countries, and 
the overall trade balance picture remained strong 
by comparison with other post-war years. 


Canada’s total trade with the United Kingdom 
was 6.4% lower in 1954 than in 1953, and unlike the 
only previous post-war drop in the value of trade 


between the two countries, this was the result more 
of a drop in Canadian buying than of United Kingdom 
buying. In large part the decline in Canadian imports 
from the United Kingdom was caused by the mild 
recession occurring in Canada during the year. But 
there is also evidence that United Kingdom goods 
were faced with greater competition in the Canadian 
market during 1954. The reduction in Canadian im- 
ports from the United Kingdom was most pronounced 
in the second half-year rather than the first half, in 
spite of the general moderate recovery of Canadian 
imports at this time. And the proportion of Canadian 
imports drawn from the United Kingdom in the last 
six months of 1954 showed an appreciable decline. 
While the October dockers’ strike in the United 
Kingdom influenced these results it was by no means 
the sole or apparently even the chief cause. 


Price fluctuations did not have great influence 
on statistics of Canadian trade with the United 
Kingdom in 1954. Prices of Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom probably averaged about 3% lower 
than in 1953 due chiefly to the declines affecting 
wheat and lumber, and there may therefore have been 
a small increase in the volume of goods shipped to 
that country. Prices of imports from the United King- 
dom may also have eased slightly, but the greater 
part of the drop in these purchases was clearly in 
their volume. There seems to have been little signif- 
icant change in the terms of trade between the two 
countries; if anything they were somewhat more 
favourable to the United Kingdom than in 1953. 


TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Half-Years 


1952 


Change from 


1st half ’53 | 2nd half ’53 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. to to 
Ist half ’54 | 2nd half ’54 
$000,000 % % 
DomesticvNxports....0- 401.0 345.7 314.2 BOP 284.6 368.8 - 9.4 an a 
RVCEOX DOLLS: cescscecoesseccoe comers Der 3.0 LG 2.0 2.4 aed _ _ 
WMPONtS eee ee te eee 161.4 198.4 219.6 PS B5 te 204.1 188.4 - 7.0 - 19.4 
Bo talwre dew cress scene 564.6 546. 2 535.4 586. 9 491.2 559.6 VEO ae - 4.6 
MradewBalance .cssytssscccee Fe2aleS. t+) 149550 5 cte96.2) suo eo .Ommmeee OOao 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


A pronounced change in the structure of Cana- 
dian exports to the United Kingdom occurred in 
1954. In large measure this represented a reversion 
to the pattern of 1951 and 1952, with agricultural 
products (chiefly wheat and flour) forming a much 
smaller part of these exports and wood and non- 
ferrous metals a much greater proportion. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XI. 


Nevertheless wheat remained by a wide margin 
the chief commodity exported to the United Kingdom. 
Its value in 1954 was almost 36% less than the near- 
record figure for 1953, and its volume down by al- 
most 29%. But only two other commodities, alumin 
and lumber, were more than half as great in value. 
Three major influences contributed to the drop in 
British buying of Canadian wheat. First was the 
reduced need for wheat as a result of better home 
crops in 1952 and 1953. Second was the return of the 
wheat trade to private hands in the United Kingdom, 
and the considerable reduction in stocks of imported 
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TABLE 10. Composition of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Main Groups! 


Domestic Exports Imports 
a= 
1954 [ 1951 1952 1953 1954 
% % % % % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............+. 36.7 34.4 45.9 34.8 Byatt 6.6 5.8 he 
Animals and Animal Products. ............ccssccccecssees 4.7 4.8 Pastas Boe 3.0 Zao 3.0 FAS A 
Fibres, Textiles and Products..........ccsssssseeseees Ore (Ohi 0.2 0,2 33.0 24.0 ee 22.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..........ssseeseeerees 22.4 Dew 16.6 22.4 1.0 ee honk hos! 
IPOMMT ICES PT OUUCUS cerectcccncssereestacasecccceeeaeesccancser= Bie J Beal! 4.1 2.4 3 34.1 B60 SBigll 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ............secceereee 28.8 29.9 Dale M ea ( 10.1 12.0 iWihents Wats; 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............0+ Aah 129 iia} 1.9 7.8 eG Gerd SPs 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...............ccseeeeeees 1.6 Lan Wer) 2.4 St) 3.4 4.1 4,7 
Miscellaneous COMMOAIEIES ..........cseeeeecceeecee sees 0.4 0.4 0.7 0.6 | 6.0 Sue 4 8.0 


1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables XI and XII. 


wheat on hand that followed the transfer. And third 
was the greater availability of wheat from other 
countries than had been the case before the autumn 
of 1953. The British wheat crop in 1954 was again 
large, but contained a higher than usual proportion 
of low grade wheat, and at the end of 1954 there was 
little room for further reduction of wheat stocks 
held in the United Kingdom. Exports of Canadian 
wheat to the United Kingdom in the fourth quarter of 
1954 were greater than in the same period of 1953 
in spite of the restrictive effects of the British dock 
strike. 


Exports of other agricultural commodities show- 
ed little net change. Exports of wheat flour to the 
United Kingdom continued to decline chiefly be- 
cause of lower prices, but those of barley showed a 
small gain in spite of lower prices and shipments of 
tobacco were substantially higher in 1954 than in 
1953. Sizable exports in the fourth quarter again 
placed apples among the leading commodities ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom. In the animal prod- 
ucts group there was a sharp increase in sales of 
canned salmon, but lower values for cheese and 
beef offset part of this gain. The beef exported to 
the United Kingdom in 1954 was frozen after the 
foot-and-mouth disease outbreak, and was sold early 
in the year at a low price to clear these stocks. 


Non-ferrous metals formed almost ‘as great a 
proportion of exports to the United Kingdom in 1954 
as did agricultural products. Shipments of aluminum, 
copper and zinc were substantially greater than in 
1953 in both value and volume, while those of nickel 
and lead were only slightly less than the high level 
recorded in 1953. There was also an increase in ex- 
ports of platinum concentrates to the United Kingdom 
for refining; this is improvement trade and much of 
the metal is later returned to Canada.’Exports of 
wood products showed an even stronger recovery 
than did those of metals, though like metals they 
remained below the total reached in 1952. Among 
the factors affecting important commodities in this 


group were the ending of restrictions on the use of 
lumber in the United Kingdom at the close of 1953, 
the strong demand for wood pulp (and pulpwood) from 
the paper and textile industries, and an increase in 
the quota of Canadian newsprint allowed into the 
country in 1954. 


The share of Canada’s exports directed to the 
United Kingdom rose from 16% in 1953 to 17% in 
1954, and in eight of the nine main groups the pro- 
portion of exports sold in that market was also high- 
er, The single exception was the iron and steel 
products group. Here the difference resulted chiefly 
from a very sharp drop in sales of ferro-alloys. In 
addition exports of pig iron and steel ingots did not 
recur in 1954, and there was some diversion of ex- 
ports of scrap iron from the United Kingdom market 
to other European countries. 


Imports from the United Kingdom! 


Only relatively minor changes occurred in the 
structure of Canadian imports from the United King- 
dom in 1954, even though most of the decline in 
these imports was concentrated in the iron and steel 
products and textile products groups. Altogether im- 
ports in five of the main groups were lower in value 
than in 1953, while four showed small or moderate 
gains. Also significant was the reduction in the 
share of imports drawn from the United Kingdom in 
five of these groups, and the reduced share of sup- 
plies from the United Kingdom in the case of a ma- 
jority of the forty leading commodities imported from 
that country. 


The drop in imports of iron and steel products 
from the United Kingdom was almost 20%, as op- 
posed to a drop of less than 14% in the all countries 
total for this group. Imports of British passenger 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XII. 
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automobiles and parts showed an especially severe 
drop due to the slack Canadian market for motor 
vehicles in 1954 and to growing German competition 
in the small car field. Imports of non-farm machinery 
from the United Kingdom fell by almost 25% in value, 
and those of steel rolling mill products were down 
by one-third. Of the eleven leading commodities in 
this group included in Table XII six showed more 
severe declines in imports from the United Kingdom 
than in imports from all countries. 


In the fibres and textiles group imports from the 
United Kingdom were lower by 21% in 1954, as com- 
pared with 14% in the all countries total. Here the 
difference in results was due more to differences in 
the goods purchased from the United Kingdom com- 
pared with those purchased from other countries. 
Wool, wool fabrics and wool products faced a weaker 
market in Canada in 1954 than did cotton goods or 
synthetics, and wool goods are more important in 
imports from the United Kingdom than in the case of 
most other countries. 


Another field in which imports from the United 
Kingdom lost some ground was electrical apparatus. 
Imports of these goods from the United Kingdom fell 
by 17%, while the all countries total rose. This de- 
cline resulted from a drop in shipments of generators 
to Canada which was not offset by larger sales of 
other goods. Imports of some defence goods froin the 
United Kingdom also appear to have declined in 
1954 by more than those frorm the United States. 


There were a few Significant increases in int 
ports from the United Kingdom in 1954. Increased 
use was made of the entrepot market in that country 
as a source of tea supplies, though the proportion 
of tea imports received from the United Kingdom 
remained well below the pre-war level. Imports of 
aluminum manufactures from that country also show- 
ed a sharp gain. But most of the leading commodities 
imported from the United Kingdom declined in 1954 
in face of a slightly contracted and increasingly 
competitive Canadian market. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries! 


Venezuela 


Canada’s huge imports of crude petroleum from 
Venezuela continued to expand in 1954, and imports 
of refined fuel oils from that country also remained 
high. Venezuela is the principal supplier of crude 
oil to that part of the Canadian market from the 
Montreal area to the Atlantic ocean— high transporta- 
tion costs prevent western Canadian oil from com- 
peting effectively in this region—and imports of 
petroleum from Venezuela have expanded with the 
growth of that market. Exports to Venezuela were 
sharply lower in 1954 than in the preceding two 
years. Chiefly responsible were the near-elimination 
of exports of motor vehicles because of a return to 
more normal market allocations by international com- 
panies, and the non-recurrence of sales of ships. 
Exports of foodstuffs to Venezuela, including flour, 
processed milk and eggs, were higher than in 1953, 
and increased sales of primary aluminum and plas- 
tics more than outweighed smaller shipments of 
newsprint and a sharp decline in aluminum manu- 
factures. Venezuela is among the few countries in 
the world with a strong, fully convertible currency, 
and the Venezuelan market is therefore regarded as 
especially important by many exporting countries. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


The economy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, like that of the United Kingdom, was 
prosperous and expanding in 1954. Foreign trade has 
been a major stimulus to the German economy in its 
expansion of recent years. In 1950 German exports 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XIX. 


to all countries totalled only U.S. $2.0 billion, but 
by 1954 had increased to U.S. $5.2 billion. In the 
same period German imports rose from U.S. $2.7 
billion to U.S. $4.6 billion. Canadian trade with 
Germany in 1954 was also much greater than in 1950. 
Canadian imports from Germany rose from $11.0 
million to $44.5 million, a sharper increase than 
shown by German exports to all countries, and Cana- 
dian exports to Germany were $86.9 million in 1954, 
and only $8.9 million in 1950. 


From 1953 to 1954 Canadian imports from 
Germany roSe more rapidly than did exports to that 
country. The greater part of the increase was in 
iron and steel products. Purchases of German ma- 
chinery rose from $5.3 million to $7.0 million, of 
automobiles from $1.4 million to $2.3 million, and 
several other commodities in this group also showed 
substantial gains. Cther increases were in imports 
of cement, clocks and watches and cameras. In- 
ports from Germany in both years were predominantly 
of manufactured goods. ; 


Shipments of wheat to Germany in 1954 were 
greater than in 1953, but a sharp drop in exports of 
barley reduced the agricultural products total to 
$49.0 million from $62.7 million. However all other 
main group totals except textiles increased in 1954. 
Exports of nomferrous metals, especially aluminum 
and copper, of asbestos, of iron ore and scrap iron, 
and of pulpwood and newsprint paper showed es- 
pecially large gains. There was also a large sale of 
canned meats to Germany to clear surplus stocks 
accumulated during the period when foot-and-mouth 
disease temporarily closed the usual export outlets 
for Canadian meats, 
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TABLE 11. Trade of Canada with Nine Leading Countries, by Half-Years 


Change from 


Jan,-June | July-Dec. 


| 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. 


1st a ’53 | 2nd rine 53 


Jan,-June | July-Dec, 
1st howe 54 |2nd ave 54 


$’000,000 % % 
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Japan 


Japan’s trade has not yet shown the same post- 
war recovery as that of Germany, and in the post-war 
years to 1954 a sizable import surplus has regularly 
occurred. During 1954 Japan’s exports rose almost 
28% above their 1953 level, reaching U.S. $1,629 
million, and imports were reduced slightly to U.S. 
$2,399 million. Canada’s trade with Japan reflected 
these changes: exports to that country were some 
19% lower than in 1953, imports some 41% higher. 
Nevertheless Canada’s export balance on this trade, 
$77.5 million, was equivalent to two-thirds of total 
trade between the two countries. The trade treaty 
with Japan which became effective on June 7, 1954, 
noticeably stimulated imports from that country by 
reducing tariffs against Japanese goods. It also in- 
cluded important clauses to protect Canadian ex- 
ports to that market against discrimination. 


Exports of both wheat and barley to Japan were 
moderately lower in value than in 1953, although the 
decline in wheat values was due entirely to lower 
average prices for the grain. Shipments of most in- 
dustrial materials were also lower than in the pre- 
vious year. Almost the only large increases in the 
export list were in sales of flaxseed and gasoline. 
The increase in imports from Japan was Spread over 
all nine commodity groups, with the miscellaneous 
commodities, iron and steel products and textiles 
totals showing the largest gains. Steel pipes and 
tubes, toys, and apparel were the chief imports in 
these three groups, but in the case of none of these 
three commodities did Japan provide as much as 
10% of total Canadian imports. 
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Belgium and Luxembourg 


Canadian trade with Belgium and Luxembourg 
has been declining since 1952, and imports from that 
country since 1951. This trend continued in 1954 
in spite of a small recovery in the total of Belgian 
trade with all countries. More ioderate imports of 
grains by Belgium have been a major influence in 
the decline of exports—exports of wheat to that 
country in 1951 and 1952 were sone $8 million 
sreater than in 1953 and 1954, and exports of barley 
dronoped by $17 million in 1953 and a further $4 mil- 
lion in 1954. Shipments of industrial materials have 
been petter maintained and even showed some in- 
creases, but sales of autoinobiles and trucks were 
alinost eliminated in 1954 by a change in Belgian 
trade policy designed to promote the domestic as- 
seiwoly of motor vehicles. Textiles are particularly 
important in imports from Belgium, and the de- 
Dressed Canadian market for textiles has contriout- 
ed to the lower level of imports from Belgium. In- 
ports of steel and machinery from Belgium have been 
affected by the competition of other countries, and 
imports of cut unset diataonds, of which Belgiu'n is 
Canada’s principal supplier, were also lower in 1954. 


prazil 


Brazil’s imports were severely restricted in 
1953 as a result of a critical exchange shortage, 
but in 1954 restrictions were eased and the total 
again moved upwards. Canadian sales to Brazil like- 
wise fell sharply in 1953 and recovered somewhat 
in 1954. Exports of wheat were substantially in- 
creased, and those of non-ferrous metals, asbestos 
and wood pulp also made significant gains. Increas- 
ed exports of tractors and farm machinery to Brazil 
helped offset reduced sales in the United States. 
The increase in the export total was held down by 
the non-recurrence of the large deliveries of locomo- 
tives made in 1952 and 1953 and by the practical 
elimination of Brazil as a market for Canédian motor 
vehicles. 

Imports from Brazil were again lower in 1954, 
Purchases of Brazilian coffee showed a substantial 
decline in volume partly offset by a sharp rise in 
price, and receipts of iron ore, of piezo-electric 
quartz and of vegetable wax were also lower. In- 
ports of Brazilian cocoa beans rose sharply in both 
quantity and price, and imports of Brazilian cotton 
again increased. But there were few other gains 
among leading imports from this country. 


Australia 


Australia was one of the countries that imposed 
stringent import restrictions in 1952 as part of a 
concerted effort to rebuild the exchange reserves of 
the sterling area. During the last quarter of 1952 
and throughout 1953 substantial export surpluses 
were achieved, and import restrictions were relaxed. 
Canadian exports to Australia, which had fallen 
Sharply in 1953 as a result of these restrictions, 
made a sizable recovery in 1954. However during 
1954 the rapid expansion of Australian imports to- 
gether with a fall in export receipts from wool again 
created a large trade deficit for that country, and in 
October certain of the trade controls previously re- 
laxed were reimposed. 


Most leading Canadian exports to Australia in- 
creased substantially in 1954, with especially large 
gains in sales of newsprint, lumber, aluminum and 
asbestos. Almost the only decline was in shipments 
of automoviles and trucks and of automobile parts, 
which reflected in some degree Australian efforts to 
build up a domestic assernbly industry. Imports from 
Australia were also moderately greater than in 1953, 
with sizable increases in purchases of canned meats 
and dried fruits. However Australian sales of wool 
to Canada as to :nost other countries were lower 
in 1954. 


Netherlands 


Canadian exports to the Netherlands were mod- 
erately lower in 1954 than in 1953, and imports from 
that country showed a small increase. The decline 
in exports was caused almost entirely by sharply 
lower sales of wheat and barley. Increases in sales 
of aluminura, wood pulp, newsprint and hides offset 
what declines occurred elsewhere as well as part 
of the drop in grain shipments. Few outstanding 
changes occurred in the pattern of imports from the 
Netherlands. Purchases of textiles from that country 
declined in line with the weakness of the Canadian 
raarket for these goods, but imports of most other 
manufactured goods and of agricultural specialties 
increased. Non-commercial items formed a smaller 
part of recorded imports from the Netherlands in 
1954 than in 1953. 


Union of Soutii Africa 


Exports to the Union of South Africa showed a 
considerable decline in 1954 in snite of substantial 
relaxations in that country’s exchange controls. A 
raajor part of the decrease was in sales of automo- 
biles and trucks which were unusually high in 1952, 
Sut exports of wheat, luraber and fartn implements 
also fell off. Larger shipments of automobile parts, 
aluminum and some smaller commodities only partly 
offset these reductions. Imports from the Union 
showed a sizable gain chiefly because of Canadian 
purchases of some surplus South African corn. But 
Canada’s export balance on this trade remained at 
almost three quarters of the trade total. 


Norway 


Recorded Canadian exports to Norway showed 
a large increase in 1954, but most of this trade is of 
a special nature. It consists of the shipment of 
Canadian ores and concentrates to Norway for smelt- 
ing and refining and later re-export to other coun 
tries. Almost two-thirds of Canada’s exports to 
Norway in 1954 were in this category. Although this 
type of transaction accounted for most of the ir 
crease in recorded exports to Norway there was also 
an increase in exports of goods for use in Norway. 
Shipments of aircraft and parts and of chemical 
products increased more than sufficiently to offset 
lower exports of most grains. Imports from Norway 
were very small in 1954 and consisted of sizable 
shipments of canned fish and very small shipments 
of a wide variety of other commodities. 


NMAPTER Il 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


For the second consecutive year Canadian 
exports to Europe, the Commonwealth and Latin 
America declined. Smaller demand for Canadian 
grains was important in the drop in sales to Europe 
and the Commonwealth, and exports of motor vehicles 
to Europe and Latin America were almost eliminated 
as well as being sharply lower to Commonwealth 
countries. Most other important export commodities 
showed value gains, though in total insufficient to 
offset these major declines. 


The reduction in exports to Europe and to Latin 
America was much less pronounced than in 1953, 
and in volume at least the cut in shipments to the 
Commonwealth was no greater than in the previous 
year. Moderately lower prices contributed to the drop 
in export values in all three cases. In the latter part 
of 1954 the rate of decline in exports to Europe and 
the Commonwealth was sharply reduced, and in the 
fourth quarter of 1954 exports to these two areas 
exceeded their 1953 level. 


Imports from Europe and the Commonwealth 
increased in value in 1954 although there was little 
or no overall change in the prices of goods from 
these areas, but imports from Latin America showed 
a moderate decline in value in spite of a marked 
increase in average prices. Both Europe and the 
Commonwealth showed a larger gain in sales to 
Canada in the second half-year than in the first six 


Trade with 


Total exports to Europe were valued at $345.6 
million in 1954, 7.3% less than the total reached 
in 1953. Since average prices of exports to the 
continent were probably some 4% lower than in 1953 
the overall volume of these shipments was reduced 
by little more than 3%. The value of imports from 
these countries rose by 3.1% to reach $178.6 million, 
the largest value recorded for any post-war year. 
As there seems to have been little change in the 
average prices of imports from Europe the entire 
increase can be credited to a greater volume ofsales 
in Canada despite the somewhat unfavourable con- 
ditions of 1954. This increase in sales was concen- 
trated in the second half-year. The overall export 
balance on this trade was appreciably reduced, and 
in 1954 was only 32% of total trade with the area, 
In 1952 the proportion was 52%. 


More substantial changes occurred in trade with 
several individual countries in the area than in the 
trade totals. Exports to Belgium, Italy and Spain 
showed especially large reductions, while, as was 
noted in Chapter II, shipments to Germany and 
Norway were much greater than in 1953. In imports 
Germany accounted for almost the whole of the in- 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland, 
For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables 
Via V1, SIDS XTVe-and XIX; 


months, but in the case of Latin America the whole 
of the decline in imports was concentrated in the 
second half-year. Smaller purchases of Latin 
American coffee, sugar and cotton were chiefly 
responsible for the drop in these imports at a time 
when receipts of goods from most other countries 
were rising. 


The export balances on trade with Europe and 
the Commonwealth were considerably lower than in 
1953, and the import balance on trade with Latin 
America increased. While the degree of bilateral 
disequilibrium in trade with countries of the former 
areas was reduced, that with the countries of Latin 
America grew. The overall increase in the import 
balance on trade with Latin America was small 
because of two partially offsetting developments: 
an increase in the large import balance on trade with 
Venezuela, and an increase in the sizable export 
balance on trade with the other nineteen republics. 


Most countries in all three areas were more 
prosperous in 1954 than in 1953, and exchange con- 
trol barriers were generally more relaxed than in the 
preceding year. These factors explain the general 
increase in exports of commodities other than grains. 
and motor vehicles to these markets. But many of 
these countries were handicapped in efforts to sell 
in Canada by the moderate contraction in Canadian 
demand as compared with 1953. 


Europe! 


crease in sales to Canada, and purchases from 
Belgium were considerably smaller than in the 
preceding year. 


Deserving of special mention is the unusual 
size of exports to the Soviet Union in 1954. Exports 
to this country totalled less than $1,000 in each of 
1952 and 1953, but in 1954 there were sizable ex- 
ports of dissolving pulp to Russia and also a large 
sale of surplus canned meat. Some barley and cattle 
hides were also sent to that country. Imports from 
the Soviet Union remained small, and the only 
satellite to make significant sales to Canada was 
Czechoslovakia. These imports included a wide 
range of goods but reached only $1.8 million in total, 
31% less than in 1953. 


Wheat and barley have accounted for the bulk of 
the reduction in exports to Europe since 1952. Sales 
of these two grains totalled $271.4 million in 1952, 
but fell to $196.2 million in 1953 and $130.6 million 
in 1954. Steadily improving domestic harvests since 
the poor crop of 1951 were chiefly responsible for 
this downtrend. In many European countries the 
barley crop was smaller in 1954 than in 1953, and 
the wheat crop, while large, included an unusually 
great proportion of low-grade grain. Smaller exports 
of barley to Belgium and of wheat to Italy and Spain 
accounted for the greater part of the drop in sales 
to these countries in 1954. 
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TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland), by Half-Years 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. 


1954 Change from 


Domestic Exports ...........0+ 181.5 292.3 169.1 
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TMP OMtS xecetecess-secccsrecdessstscocess 70.4 80.9 80.0 
Motalviradex ctcvctw.ceccces tees 25206 374.2 250.2 
Mrade BalanCes.cccccsssservessees sr bh AO) + 212.5 oO 


Apart from grains, the largest drop in exports 
to Europe affected automobiles. Exports of passen- 
ger automobiles to Europe totalled $11.9 million in 
1953, of which $8.8 million went to Belgium and 
$2.0 million to Switzerland. In 1954 these exports 
totalled only $0.9 million; sales to Belgium totalled 
only $10,000, to Switzerland only $237,000. 


There were large gains in shipments of numer- 
ous other commodities to Europe, especially of 
materials for European industry. Exports of alumi- 
num, copper, nickel and zinc were all up considerably, 
and there were again sizable shipments of brass, 
while exports of lead showed only a small decline 
from their high 1953 level. Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Switzerland were the principal markets for these 
metals. Shipments of asbestos to most of these 
countries remained very large, and Germany also 
made large purchases of scrap iron and iron ore in 
Canada, 


There were greater sales of forest products to 
Europe than in 1953. Though still smaller in value, 
exports of wood pulp exceeded those of the peak 
year 1952 in tonnage by no less than 56%. France, 
the Netherlands and Russia were the chief markets 
for this pulp. Sales of pulpwood to Germany, France 
and Italy were also especially large, and Germany, 
Ireland and Belgium made large purchases of 
Canadian newsprint. 


A few manufactured goods remained important 
in these exports. There were large sales of intemal 
combustion engines to Italy, and shipments of parts 
of farm machinery to France were sizable. But even 
more than in other recent years raw and processed 
materials accounted for the bulk of the increases in 
exports to Europe in 1954. 


Imports from Europe have become steadily more 
diversified in recent years. In 1951 the forty leading 
commodities imported from Europe accounted for 
717% of total imports from the area, but this propor- 
tion has declined steadily, and the forty leading 
commodities in 1954 accounted for only 69%. And 
individual commodities have had widely differing 
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degrees of success in the Canadian market, espe- 
cially in 1954. Of the forty leading imports in 1954 
fifteen were lower in value than in 1953, and nine 
of these by more than 10%, while twenty-five were 
greater in value, sixteen by more than 10%. 


The net increase in imports from Europe was 
largely concentrated in the agricultural and iron and 
steel products groups. Canned and preserved fruits 
and vegetables showed significant gains, as did 
those of wines and garden stock. Imports of this 
type are largely specialty goods not produced in 
Canada, or particular types of commodities not 
otherwise available here. Purchases of these 
specialties have shown a particularly steady growth 
in recent years. 


Imports of iron and steel products from Europe 
have displayed much greater fluctuations. Purchases 
of rolling mill products from Europe have declined 
steadily from the peak value of$31.7 million reached 
in 1951, and this decline has been the chief cause 
of the reduction in Canada’s imports from Belgium. 
On the other hand imports of machinery and of auto- 
mobiles have showed a steady increase in the last 
few years, and have played an important part in the 
growth of German sales to Canada. Other commodi- 
ties, such as tools and bearings, seem to show an 
uneven rate of growth. 


Imports of textiles from Europe showed less 
decline in 1954 than did those from the United 
Kingdom, but a somewhat sharper reduction than 
imports from the United States. Wool carpets and 
apparel, obtained principally from Belgium and from 
Italy and Switzerland respectively, showed substan- 
tial gains in 1954, but purchases of lace and em- 
broidery from France and Austria fell off. Clocks 
and watches were another important import from 
Europe that declined in 1954, largely those pur- 
chased from Switzerland, but the same country and 
the Netherlands increased sales of electrical 
apparatus to Canada. While no country, even 
Germany, managed to increase the value of all its 
principal exports to Canada, most European countries 
found a larger Canadian market for at least some of 
their goods. 
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Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland! 


Exports to the Commonwealth and Ireland 
totalled $205.4 million in 1954, 17.1% below the 
value recorded in 1953. Most of this drop resulted 
from a lower volume of shipments, although average 
prices of these exports were probably 3% lower than 
in the preceding year. The value’ of imports from 
these countries was 6.9% above the 1953 figure, 
reaching $182.9 million, a moderate advance which 
was fairly evenly distributed throughout the year. 
Here the gain was probably due to the volume factor, 
average prices of these imports showing little net 
change. The export balance on this trade was 
reduced to $22.5 million, only 5.8°% of total trade 
with the area. In 1952 this balance had amounted 
to 21.7°; of total trade. 


The export decline was concentrated in ship- 
ments to India, Paxistan and the Union of South 
Africa. Sales to most other Commonwealth markets 
showed moderate gains, reflecting the general 
prosperity of these countries and some degree of 
easing of their import and exchange controls. In the 
cases of both India and Pakistan the export decline 
resulted from improved domestic food supplies. 
Famine conditions in 1953 had led to large imports 
of Canadian wheat, but this wheat was not required 
in 1954. The drop in sales to the Union was mostly 
from lower requirements for motor vehicles, exports 
of which had been especially great in 1953, although 
sales of wheat in this market also fell off. 


Much larger exports to Australia and New 
Zealand offset a considerable part of these declines. 
Shipments to the former market rose by 15%, those 
to the latter country 98%. The effect of import con- 
trols on exports to these countries had been 
especially great in 1953, and most of the increase 
in 1954 reflected the easing of these controls, 
Iexports to New Zealand were further stimulated by 
large sales-of machinery to equip a new pulp and 
paper mill in that country. 


1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative 
statistics see Part II, especially Tables V, VI, XV, XVI 
and XIX. 


Most of the gain in imports from the Common- 
wealth was in purchases from British East Africa, 
British Guiana and Jamaica. Coffee and sugar were 
responsible for the gains in the first case, sugar 
in the second, and processed bauxite ore (alumina) 
in the third. Commonwealth countries provided a 
much larger proportion of imports of raw sugar in 
1954 than in 1953, and British East Africa’s share 
in Canada’s coffee imports rose from 3.8% in 1953 
to 9.4% in 1954, placing that region third among 
suppliers of coffee to Canada, Alumina imports from 
Jamaica_should increase further in 1955 in line with 
the expected increase of aluminum production at 
Kitimat. 


Exports in six of the main commodity groups 
were greater than in 1953, the decline being concen- 
trated in the agricultural products, iron and steel 
products and miscellaneous commodities categories. 
Besides the fall in wheat exports already referred 
to there was a sizable drop in sales of wheat flour 
to a number of countries, though more than half of 
this net decline reflected lower prices. There was 
a net increase in exports of other agricultural com- 
modities to the Commonwealth. Smaller shipments 
of passenger automobiles to the Union of South 
Africa and Australia and of trucks to the Union and 
to India accounted for the bulk of the decline in the 
iron and steel group. Exports of machinery to New 
mealand and Pakistan and of locomotives to India 
and Pakistan (financed under the Colombo plan) 
made substantial gains. The drop in the miscel- 
laneous commodities total resulted chiefly from the 
virtual disappearance of shipments of ammunition 
to Pakistan and India. 


Increases in exports of forest products and non- 
ferrous metals to Commonwealth markets were 
especially large. Lumber and newsprint paper 
accounted for the greater part of the former gain. 
Australia, the Union of South Africa and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland were the principal 
lumber markets, Australia, the Union, New Zealand 
and India the chief newsprint markets. Aluminum and 
copper accounted for most of the non-ferrous metals 
increase: these exports went chiefly to Australia, 
India and the Union. 


TABLE 13. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland, 
by tflalf-Years 
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CHART III 


PRICES OF CANADA'S IMPORTS FROM ALL COUNTRIES, 
THE COMMONWEALTH AND LATIN AMERICA 


[950 —=19'54 INDEX 1950=100 


INDEX 1950 =100 


FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
(EXCEPT THE UK) 


FROM ALL 


COUNTRIES 


AMERICA 


The steep drop in average prices of imports 
from the Commonwealth, which played a major part 
in reducing the value of these purchases from 1951 
to 1953, was halted in the latter year, and in 1954 
prices of many Commonwealth commodities edged 
upwards. In illustration of this change the following 
statement shows, for Canada’s ten leading imports 
from the Commonwealth in 1953 and 1954, the value 
bf trade recorded in 1953, the quantity of goods 
imported in 1954 valued at 1953 prices, and the 
value of trade recorded in 1954. Changes from 
column 1 to column 2 indicate equivalent percentage 
quantity changes, those from column 2 to column 3 
equivalent percentage price changes. ‘The eleven 
commodities included in the sample cover 74% of 
imports from these countries in 1953 and 77% of the 
1954 total. 
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Six of the commodities included in the table 
show appreciable price increases, as opposed to 
only four decreases, and six show appreciable 
quantity gains, again with four losses. The weighted 
average price increase for these eleven commodities 
was 1.3%, their volume gain 9.4%. The items falling 
in the sample show a somewhat greater increase in 
value than did all imports from the Commonwealth, 
and it seems probable that both price and volume 
factors contributed to this contrast. Allowing for 
this difference it seems likely that average prices 
of all imports from the Commonwealth showed little 
change in 1954, but that their volume increased by 
more than 7%. 


Estimates of this type to measure changes in 
the average price of imports from the Commonwealth 
have been prepared since 1951, and by linking 
together the estimates made in successive years an 
approximation to an index of the prices of these 
imports was obtained. Throughout the linking process 
the sample price and volume changes were adjusted 
proportionately to correspond with the value change 
of total imports from the Commonwealth. ‘The results 
of this linking are displayed in Chart III, together 
with a similar calculation for Latin America and 
with the regularly published import price index. The 
chart emphasizes the magnitude of the fluctuations 
affecting prices of imports from the Commonwealth 
Since the outbreak of the Korean war, and the im- 
portance of the low level of these prices in 1953 
and 1954 in depressing the value of imports from 
these countries. 
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The increase in imports from the Commonwealth 
in 1954 was concentrated in the agricultural and 
animal products groups. Besides the increases in 
imports of sugar and coffee already referred to, 
higher prices raised the value of tea imported from 
India and Ceylon, and receipts of meats from 
Australia, New Zealand and Ireland were consider- 
ably greater than in 1953. But imports of wool were 
much lower than in 1953, and those of most other 
textiles also reflected the depressed state of the 


Canadian market for these goods. Imports of Malayan 
tin, South African and Rhodesian chrome and man- 
ganese oxide from the Gold Coast and India declined 
with the lower level of activity in Canada’s metal 
fabricating industries. The large imports of 
Rhodesian copper for refining in Canada which 
occurred at the end of 1953 and the beginning of 
1954 have not recurred since the disturbances 
affecting Canadian production at that time were 
settled. 


Trade with Latin America! 


The value of total exports to Latin America in 
1954 was $188.3 million, 5.4% below the 1953 total. 
More than half of this decline appears to have been 
caused by lower average export prices, with export 
volume standing’ only about 2% below that of the 
previous year. Imports showed a much greater de- 
cline in volume, falling almost 8% below the level 
of 1953, but considerably higher average prices 
moderated the value decrease to 2%, making the 
total $284.4 million for the year. Although total 
trade was lower the size of the import balance 
increased to $96.1 million, and it rose to 20.3%; of 
total trade from 18.6% in 1953. 


The degree of bilateral disequilibrium in trade 
with this area was more sharply increased than the 
rise in the trade balance would seem to indicate. 
Canada normally has a large import balance on 
trade with Venezuela, but in both 1953 and 1954 
export balances were recorded with thirteen of the 
remaining nineteen republics. In 1953 the import 
balance with Venezuela totalled $118.5 million, or 
62% of total trade with that country, and in 1954 it 
increased to $136.5 million, or 69%. The export 
balance on trade with the other nineteen republics 
was $27.5 million in 1953, 9% of total trade, but in 
1954 it was $40.4 million, or 15%. 


Most of the decrease in sales to Latin America 
in 1954 was in exports to Peru, Venezuela and 
Bolivia. Sales of wheat to Peru and Bolivia showed 
an especially sharp decline in 1954 (Argentina is 
the usual supplier of wheat to these markets), and 
those of automobiles to Venezuela and Peru also 
fell sharply. In addition no ships were sold to 
Venezuela in the year: in 1953 ships accounted for 
$5.8 million of the export total. Brazil was the only 
country in the area to make a very large increase in 
purchases from Canada. Farm implements and wheat 
made the greatest contribution to this increase in 
exports. 


Changes in imports from individual countries 
in the area were even more varied than those in 
exports. Argentina, the Dominican Republic and 
Brazil had their sales to Canada cut most consider- 
ably, while Venezuela and Panama achieved the 
largest increases in exports to this country. Canada 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables V, VI, XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


purchased no Argentine cotton in 1954, although 
these imports had totalled $2.9 million in 1953, and 
receipts of wool and canned beef from Argentina 
were also much reduced. No raw sugar was obtained 
from the Dominican Republic in 1954; this one 
commodity accounted for the whole decrease in these 
imports. Brazilian sales of coffee and iron ore to 
Canada were much lower than in 1953. Oil accounted 
for the whole increase in imports from Venezuela, 
while bananas were responsible for the rise in 
purchases from Panama. 


Lower sales of two commodities were respon- 
sible for the decline in domestic exports to Latin 
America. Exports of Canadian automobiles and 
trucks to Latin America totalled $19.2 million in 
1953, but dropped to $0.2 million in 1954 due toa 
return to more usual market allocations among the 
plants of international companies. And sales of 
ships, which totalled $13.6 million in 1953, reached 
only $2.0 million in 1954. The total decline in 
domestic exports to Latin America was only $11.6 
million. Smaller sales of wheat to this area were 
offset by larger shipments of flour and malt. There 
was a substantial gain in exports of cured and 
canned fish. Newsprint paper, wood pulp and farm 
implements showed large advances, and deliveries 
of primary plastics and of non-ferrous metals were 
also much greater than in 1953. But this wide range 
of export gains was insufficient to offset the effect 
of the two large decreases, and so the export total 
declined. . 


Imports from Latin America showed a substan- 
tial rise in price in 1954. In illustration of this 
fact the following statement presents statistics 
of the ten chief imports from Latin America in each 
of 1953 and 1954 for which reliable unit values 
could be calculated. As in the preceding example, 
changes from column 1 to column 2 indicate equiva- 
lent percentage quantity changes, those from column 
2 to column 3 equivalent percentage price changes. 
The eleven commodities include 90.5% of total 
imports from Latin America in 1953, and 93.3% in 
1954; the nine other than petroleum and fuel oil 
79.8% of all other imports in 1953 and 83.8% in 1954. 


Of the eleven commodities included in the 
statement five showed appreciable price increases 
and four declines, but the declines were substantial- 
ly less than most of the increases. The weighted 
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TABLE 14. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by lialf-Years 
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average price increase for petroleum and fuel oils 
was 3.1%, that for the other nine commodities 13.1%. 
There were seven quantity declines and only three 
increases: petroleum and fuel oils showed a weighted 
average increase of 5.0%, the other commodities a 
drop of 19.7%. It seems likely that the behaviour of 
commodities not covered in the sample resembled 
most closely the average for commodities other than 
petroleum and fuel oils. On this assumption, and 
adjusting for the difference between the value 
change shown by the sample and the value change 
shown by total imports, average prices of imports 


from Latin America were some 6% higher than in 
1953, their volume some 17.5% less. 


Changes in the average prices of imports from 
Latin America since 1950 are shown in Chart III 
along with those for the Commonwealth and all 
countries. The index for Latin America was calcu- 
lated by linking together the estimates of year-to- 
year price change derived as described in the 
preceding paragraphs. Prices of imports from Latin 
America have tended to fluctuate somewhat more 
than the all countries average, but the rise and fall 
of these prices after the outbreak of the Korean war 
was less pronounced than the all countries average 
or the estimate for the Commonwealth. In large 
measure this reflects the greater distance of Latin 
America from the zone of conflict at that time. 


Of the nine main groups ofimports, eight showed 
declines in purchases from Latin America in 1954. 
The sole exception was non-metallic minerals, where 
Canada’s huge and growing imports of crude petro- 
leum from VeneZuela are classified. The largest 
decrease was in the textiles group, where lower 
sales of raw cotton and raw wool to the slack 
Canadian textile industry reduced the total by 41%. 
But most of the declines were sizable, and some 
exceedingly steep. Of the forty leading imports from 
Latin America in 1954, 23 were lower in value than 
in 1953, and 21 of these by more than 10%, while of 
the 17 which gained only 11 showed increases 
greater than 10%. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN TRADE 


Fluctuations in the Composition of Trade 


Canada’s trade statistics are compiled and are 


J usually published on the basis of a component 
material commodity classification. In this classifi- 
cation individual commodities are located according 
/to the material of which they are chiefly composed. 
The whole range of commodities in trade is divided 
into nine main groups, and it is on the basis of 
these nine groups that brief summaries of Canadian 
trade statistics are usually presented. 


There is a pronounced stability in the propor- 
“tion of exports or imports contained within each 
main group in each of a period of years. This 
stability results from the slow rate of change in the 
basic geographic, economic and demographic factors 
which determine the structure of Canadian trade. In 
spite of wide variations in crop yields and in 
circumstances affecting demand, and the recurrent 
discovery of new resources or technical processes 
both in Canada and abroad, most variations in the 
shares of the main groups in trade are small and 
show few long-run trends in recent years. 


This basic stability is illustrated by Table 15. 
The widest range of variation in the past four years 
was in the share of agricultural and vegetable 
products in exports, which reached a peak of 27.5% 
in 1952 and sank again to 20.7% in 1954, reflecting 
the pronounced fluctuation in world demand for and 
supply of grains in this period. The converse fluctu- 
ation in the share of wood products in exports 
reflected chiefly the more rapid growth of grain 
exports in 1952 and 1953 than of other exports; the 
actual value of exports of wood products showed a 
much more moderate decline in 1952 and 1953 than 
did the proportion of this group to the total. The dip 
in the proportion of agricultural products in imports 
in 1952 and 1953 was caused by a sharp decline 


in the prices of these goods at this time. The rise 
in the proportion of iron and steel products in im- 
ports in 1952 and 1953 reflected the very strong 
demand for producers’ and consumers’ durables in 
these years, a demand which fell off in 1954. But 
in all four of these cases the changes seem to have 
been chiefly fluctuations about an average, rather 
than permanent long-term changes. 


A few more permanent changes in the structure 
of Canadian trade have taken place in the post-war 
period. In exports the most Significant has been 
the steady increaSe in the importance of non-ferrous 
metals, which formed only 10.7% of the total in 
1946, and reached 18.3% in 1954. Textiles, on the 
other hand, have steadily declined in importance 
among exports, and exports of animal products in the 
four years shown were only about half as large a 
proportion of the total as in the immediate post-war 
years when bulk contracts with the United Xingdom 
permitted large shipments of bacon and cheese to 
that market. In imports the most significant shift 
has been the steady decline in the relative impor- 
tance of non-metallic minerals from their peak of 
23.0% in 1948. This decline has resulted chiefly 
from the discovery of new oil deposits in the prairie 
provinces and the consequent extension of that part 
of the Canadian market supplied by Canadian oil. 
The tendency to shift from coal to oil for heating 
and power has accentuated this trend. 


Besides the main classification according to 
component material, summaries of Canadian trade 
statistics are prepared and published according to 
four alternative classifications. Three of these have 
been available for more than twenty years, the fourth 
is a recent development sponsored by the United 
Nations’ Statistical Commission. The older classi- 


TABLE 15. Composition of Trade with all Countries, by Main Groups 


eee 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Group 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 | 1953 [ 1954 

% of total % of total 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .....0.......... 22.8 PRihe 26.6 205-0 tomo PAS a ilaleal 132 
Animalsrand: AnimaloPro ducts” 20... ..gcectec--.ocsaceee 8.9 5.5 6.1 7.0 3.1 Zod 2.0 2. L 
Fibres, Textiles and Products <2 .cs..sccccctecccecneee 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.5 1S 8.9 8.8 8.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...............esccss--- Oem 318 ULES: 30.9 ay 3.4 ay tI 4,1 
ILOMPAMOMUS Re TOUMUCUS sey. etna. tres ncects sare esenece Bien 9.5 8.7 het 32.6 34.9 35.0 32.3 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ............cccccccees 14,6 16.4 16.6 18,3 Tel 7.4 8.3 Sau 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ooo... 3.4 3.3 3.6 eee 16,8 15.9 15.0 14.6 
Chemicals and Allied Products .......0......Jcccssssese 3.4 2,9 3.3 4.2 =| 4.7 5.1 5.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities”. ...::....c-+.-seosesecese-ere 176 2.4 3.0 2.4 aed 10.6 11.0 11.5 
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TABLE 16. Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade! 


Classification and Group 
— | $000,000 % of total $’000,000 % of total 
By Origin: Domestic Exports Imports 
Biarm Origin ces. cscecttecccccesduaceerteersscere 225% 6 928.6 29.8 23.9 877.7 879.9 20.0 21.5 
Wiilidi Tei feSOrl olny eee seseras ccc cecseeeeess 22.4 24.5 0.5 0.6 1250 10.8 0.3 0.3 
ManimexOrieinicccccsccccenesesasacceestcseseeesee> 113.8 leak Pas 3.4 eG 12458) 0.3 0.3 
MOLESt OLleiNeceree.cocsvececcseestecceeceaeeeeeees 1,295.5 1,378.6 Sie) 30.9 165.0 169.9 3.8 4.1 
Minerals@rigim: (cc cece .csccecescccocetesecerese IL PPR) PI IS 29.8 30.9 | 2,640.0 2, 353.6 60.2 Yes a) 
MEX GEOTIBLileercseeeeceean sesecscsareettetece sees 230.9 220205 5.6 Sout 676.6 666.6 15,4 16,3 
By Degree of Manufacture: Domestic Exports Imports 
RG WiMaterials =.cesetsssest.stest ieee tee: eS ZU Ome La OO2ee Ble 27.4 Sigal 791.8 18.5 19.4 
Partially Manufactured .......0...........00. et S922 Os 28.9 mye, £3! PAE U 205.7 5a0 5.0 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured ........ 1,600.4 1,543.6 38.9 39.85 Soo. leo O90 eu 76.5 75.6 
By Purpose: Domestic Exports Imports 
Producers’ Materials .0.................000+ 3, 1.0 2 Me, 2 76.1 76,0 | 1,360.3 1,247.5 310 30.5 
Producers’ Equipment ...................6.- Pau) 205.9 Sao Dare 906.0 815.7 20.7 19.9 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants .... 18,2 17.6 0.4 0.5 273,95 232.6 6.3 a be 
SETANSD OG t ter seer error 149.8 82.0 3.6 2.1 552.9 473.9 1256 11.6 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce 

FLUC CLUS UN, Varn seen eee setae eee 8.9 (is th 0.2 0.2 45.6 42.0 1.0 1.0 
@ONSUMEN Sm GOOUS eres trees. creer 428.8 421.5 10.4 10.9 827.6 848.1 18.9 20.7 
Live Animals for Food ..................006- Ganz, eee) OZ 0.3 0.5 0.3 D 2 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified...... 154.1 184.2 as} 4,7 416.6 433.1 9.5 10.6 

By the S.1.T.C.2: Total Exports Imports 
FiO OG re tc See re ee ere anor el Te6 892.2 AB 22.6 376.1 425.8 8.6 10.4 
Beverages and Tobacco. ...............000 82.4 81.3 2.0 Pap Ik PA) Th 24.6 0.6 0.6 
Crude Materials, Inedible ................ OPAL aL ih, OO, a 24.5 27.8 Stents 320.4 8.0 fis’ 
Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Elec- 

CRI CLE Y ee, Memes See eee eee Sen ease 20.4 PAO) ONS 0.5 500.8 456.6 11.4 tls a 
Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 8.2 622 O72 0.2 28.0 Done (Oh Ui 0.7 
Chemical signe stereo ence nt rene i fik, & 193.7 4.1 4.9 236.9 231.8 5.4 By, 4 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by 

Material tessa tenets coer me een 130084 oo0 nD SH Boel 888.9 805.3 20.3 19,7 
Machinery and Transport Equipment 340.2 MD. Uh Sa 6.9 |1,460.7 1, 288.9 33.3 31k 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles... 29e2 DOO @. 7 0. 324.6 310.7 7.4 eG 
Miscellaneous Transactions and 

C OMMOCULICS mee. eaten eee eee Pall sts) ZG 0.5 0.6 189.3 200.7 4,3 4.9 


1, For further detail of these subsidiary classifications see Trade of Canada, 1954, Volume I, Tables 27-33 and 45, 


2. Negligible, 
3. See also Part II, Tables XXX and XXXI. 


fications are those according to industrial origin, to 
degree of manufacture and to purpose; the new the 
Standard International Trade Classification (S.I.T.C.) 
which was developed to facilitate comparisons of 
the trade statistics of different countries. The main 
groups of these four classifications are shown in 
Table 16. 


The meaning of the origin and purpose classi- 
fications is reasonably clear: in the origin classifi- 
cation commodities are located according to the 
primary activity which provided the material for the 
commodity, in the purpose classification according 
to the use which will be made of them in that form 
in which they are traded. The degree of manufacture 
classification is somewhat more complicated in its 
meaning. This classification groups together all 
raw (unprocessed) materials in one category, all 


materials which have undergone some processing 
but must be further processed before final use in a 
second, and all materials processed to the stage at 
which they can be finally used, together with manu- 
factured end products, in a third. But of these 
categories only that for raw materials is clearly 
homogeneous. The ‘‘partly manufactured’’ category 
includes such simply processed items as wool noils 
and asbestos fibres, but also such advanced items 
as lumber and wood pulp, and the ‘‘fully or chiefly 
manufactured’”’ category such simple commodities 
as dried apples, wheat flour and cotton thread, as 
well as manufactured end nroducts such as automo- 
biles and watches. In using this classification it 
should ‘be remembered that on the average the value 
added by manufacture to fully or chiefly manufactured 
imoorts is greater than in the caseof the correspond- 
ing grouo of exports. 
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The groups of the S.I.T.C. are relatively homo- 
geneous and are fairly comparable as between 
exports and imports. This classification is essen- 
tially a hybrid, blending the principles of end use 
(purpose), stage of manufacture, and component 
material. Materials for foodstuffs as well as foods 
are classified as ‘‘food’’ in the S.I.T.C., materials 
for fuel as well as fuels ready for use are classified 
as ‘‘fuels’’ (except for fuelwood where the S.I.T.C. 
apparently considers the end use uncertain and 
therefore treats this commodity as a crude material). 


The groups of these classifications show the 
same basic stability, and reflect the same particular 
commodity fluctuations, as do those of the compo- 
nent material classification. The cut in exports of 
grains in 1954 shows up as a drop in exports of 
‘‘farm origin’’, of ‘‘raw materials’’, and, in the 
S.1.T.C., of ‘‘food’’.In the classification by purpose 
the drop in grain exports was largely offset by in- 
creased exports of other ‘‘producers’ materials’’, 


<4. 
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especially lumber and metals. The decline in imports 
of machinery and vehicles in 1954 is reflected in 
lower proportions in the ‘‘mineral origin’’, ‘‘fully or 
chiefly manufactured’’, ‘‘producers’ equipment’’ and 
‘‘transport’’, and ‘‘machinery and transport equip- 
ment’’ groups of the various classifications. 


Although the basic structure of Canadian trade 
tends to change only slowly and fluctuate relatively 
moderately the same is not true of most of the 
individual commodities recorded in the statistics. 
Between 1953 and 1954 Canadian trade was some- 
what more stable than in most recent years, never- 
theless of the forty leading exports and leading 
imports more than half showed a change in value of 
more than 10%. And of the 42 commodities listed 
in the price and volume tables of Part II for each of 
exports and imports wellover half showed this great 
a change in volume and one-sixth showed a price 
change of more than 10%. These fluctuations in 
value, price and volume are summarized in Table 17. 


TABLE 17. Fluctuations in Value, Price and Volume Affecting Individual Commodities 


Number of Commodities 


Change, 1953 to 1954 Value! Price2 Volume? 
Exports | savor Exports Imports Expats | Imports 
claw 
TRO OMOM MOL Caceres rersscctese ssecccnccrcececetrcactecnccsvsctsccencesaesers 5 2 0 2 6 Pe 
FeO HEDULHLCSSHUN AM ts D Tom t..ccsaceeene corotecacncescctcnesreeeee 8 tk 0 2 9 5 
esouth anima) Olomeres cnet: rrescestecteserette cstexs on. <sseccevenseses 21 16 37 38} 16 20 
- 10% but less than - 25% .... 1 10 4 5 2 9 
ee on OL ONG tee reecccecetarte cehttetocectccstretetetceesticevs cee tctsessess 5 5 1 0 9 6 
PU OUR rears reer casera sete cece cee Cera erase nian cuewele Uensuwscensvsteecens 40 40 42 42 42 42 


1, Commodities listed in Part II, Tables VII and VIII. 


2. Commodities listed in Part II, Tables XX and XXII. 
3. Commodities listed in Part II, Tables XXI and XXIII. 


Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade 


Canada’s export and import price indexes are 
calculated within the framework of the component 
material commodity classification, although some 
adjustments are made to this classification to 
simplify the pricing problem!. Within each main 
group of the adjusted classification a sample of 
commodities is priced, and these prices are ex- 
pressed as relative numbers and averaged with fixed 
weights. The sample average for each main group 
is used to represent all commodities in that main 
group, the fixed-weight average of the sample aver- 
ages for the eight adjusted main groups to represent 
the total of exports or imports. 


leenoee Chapter V, p. 41. 


To prevent the indexes from becoming unrepre- 
sentative both the commodities included in the 
sample and the weights used to combine them must 
be checked regularly. 'The sample must be checked 
to ensure that it does not overlook commodities 
which have greatly increased in importance since it 
was established, or contain too many commodities 
which have declined sharply in importance since 
that time. Should either of these conditions apply, 
adjustments in the sample must be made. Similarly, 
the fixed weights used in averaging the sample 
prices must be checked to ensure that they do not 
vary persistently from weights calculated from the 
current trade pattern. 
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Currently-weighted indexes of export and import 
prices are computed annually to check the validity 
of the weights used in the fixed-weight index. 
These calculations employ the same price relatives 
and the same method of imputation for items not 
covered directly in the sample as are used in the 
fixed-weight indexes. The only cause of difference 
between the two series therefore lies in the weight- 
ing system, and differences between the series can 
be used to assess the continued representativeness 
of the fixed weights. 


It should be noted that not all differences 
between current weights and fixed weights are 
significant. They become significant only when 
there is a considerable degree of dispersion among 
the levels of the various item price relatives includ- 
ed in the index. If all individual price relatives in- 
cluded in the index were the same in any year it 
would make no difference whether fixed weights, 
current weights, or no weights at all were used: the 
average of all items would necessarily be the same 
as the relative for each individual item. Because 
in fact the price relatives do differ, the extent to 
which each is allowed to influence the average of 


all becomes important, and this is governed by the 
weight assigned to each relative. 


Table 18 presents the annual fixed-base-weight 
and moving-current-weight indexes of export and 
import prices, by main groups, for the past four 
years. In the case of imports the total mdexes 
derived by the two methods of calculation have not 
differed appreciably since 1951 when there were 
sharp and contrasting price and volume changes 
affecting wool, rubber and some other strategic 
materials. The grand totals for 1954 differed by only 
0.2%, and the largest discrepancy in any group total 
was only 3.4% in the miscellaneous commodities 
group (where the comparison between the two series 
has improved steadily since 1951). The simple 
average of the discrepancies in the eight main 
groups was 1.7%. These discrepancies were slightly 
greater in the case of exports: the grand total in- 
dexes differed by 1.9% in 1954, the largest group 
discrepancy reached 4.8%, and the simple average 
of the discrepancies in the eight groups was 2.5%. 
But none of these differences appears to be suffi- 
ciently large or sufficiently persistent to make a 
change in base weights or base prices imperative. 


TABLE 18. Fixed-Base-Weight and Moving-Current-Weight Indexes of Canadian Export and Import Prices 
(1948 = 100) 


Domestic Exports 
Index and Group | 
195i 1952 | 1953 

Agricultural and Animal Products: 

Fixed Weights ee ae See eee rod ie 114. 8 107, 6 103.5 96.8 122.4 102.3 97.4 104. 4 

CruITENGAWE1ONGSeercetcreceececee rectereeneeaee (10957)" .C10850) (°9954)5 C9553)" IC1 21) eS ClLOTRS ene Ono) el Oueea) 
Fibres and Textiles: 

Fixed Weights RR Seer ert yep aire ears 139, 8 120.0 114.1 108. 6 158. 6 108.5 100. 4 99.8 

Currentawelehts em ccs seseeseeeree nets (135.4) (11958) “( LUSe4)) eC1Oo ST) 154250)5 eC ELONS) GS 94 aero ae) 
Wood Products and Paper: 

Hx) WEL RUS Airy. creeeeeeceasesesmrveceenen: 224 122.4 118, 3 LiGee 118, 4 Sao rn bye sal 117.5 

Cirrentaweleitswee se eee (12254) (122510) VOlita3) G11 45) Gh Ses) ml 4a) (ell ee eno OMI 
Iron and Steel Products: 

Fixed Weights s senlede cath eee ta ree tintasases ee 126, 2 131.4 134, 2 132.3 122.5 We 20 120.4 

@urrentWelshtsis civ .ccssssseetecescseeeteeee C1 26.12) GL 295 7) Gl ste.8) C1 2652) el 220) enol disarm Gull Ot) mate OO) 
Non-F'errous Metals and Products: 

Fixed Weights Se ae em settee 137, 9 142.6 135. 0 134. 6 PAG 2 120.5 HIG), “tf 120. 4 

CurnentsWeigntsve, cca. oe ee (13757), (140.3) (13247)) SGAUSTS 8) eC 1L2TS 1 a (12050) ea SS tae Git 95) 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products: 

Fixed Weights REP OTE RR BAe CBiek dr NEP kf 143.1 149, 5 150, 2 108. 8 101.7 104, 8 102.1 

CurrenGaWetehntsrae sete cre eee (135. 6) C147. 4) (154.3) 515455) e108 52) a GlLOTe ae GlO4 1 \aeeteLoaes 
Chemicals and Fertilizer: 

Fixed Weights Me Secerd ata hones tacereeseere 116.7 1193 alae. al 115. 0 ieee 109.0 109.4 108, 1 

CUuIneng WElENUSmret tree ee renee (11551)) (116.0) (214250) (Glia e416 N3) 8011083) s108.9) ee alosea) 
Miscellaneous: 

Fixed Weights ete eer ee L323 129.7 123.6 123.5 166. 6 P2se0 111.0 105, 3 

CurrentsWeightse eee (.133,:2) (125.9) (119.8) ~€120,0) 0142°5) 90110 9) 105.6) 6c ose 
Total: 

Fixed Weights =....20-7 0 ct 123.0 121.8 118.3 115.1 126. 2 110.4 109.4 109. 5 

Current Weights.......................cssecceeeeee (120.8) (118.6) (114.9) (112. 9 |¢ 123.4) (110.7) (109.8) (109.3) 
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While there was relatively little change in the 
comparison between the two import indexes from 
1953 to 1954, two changes in the export comparison 
deserve special note. In the ‘‘agricultural and 
animal products’’ group the comparison between the 
two indexes was much better in 1954 than in any 
of the preceding three years. During the 1951-53 
period the level of grain exports was extraordinarily 
high, and as grain.price relatives were generally 
lower than other price relatives in this group the 
current-weight index fell well below the fixed-weight 
index which minimized the influence of these com- 
modities. The proportion of grains to total exports 
in this group was much closer to that of the base 
year in 1954, and in addition the discrepancy be- 
tween the price relatives for grains and those for 


other agricultural and animal products declined. 
These factors were chiefly responsible for the 
improved relation between the total export price 
indexes in 1954. The other noteworthy change is the 
increased discrepancy between the two export 
indexes for ‘‘iron and steel’’ in 1954. This has 
resulted chiefly from a sharply lower proportion of 
manufactured goods in these exports and from the 
near-disappearance of exports of ferro-alloys, to- 
gether with relatively much larger exports of iron 
ore, pig iron and scrap iron. While the circumstances 
increasing this discrepancy in 1954 should partly 
disappear in 1955, nevertheless the expected in- 
crease in iron ore exports may necessitate an early 
revision of the weight structure in this group at 
least. 


The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade! 


Seasonal factors exert a marked influence on 
Canadian trade. Numerous causes contribute to this 
situation: the key position of agriculture in the 
economic world, the desirability of using cheap 
water transportation to move heavy or bulky goods 
(although such transportation is available within 
Canada for only seven or eight months in the year), 
the seasonal nature of demand for some commodi- 
ties, and the impracticability of many construction 
and development activities in Canada except at 
certain times of the year are among the more impor- 
tant. The result of these influences is to render 
difficult the analysis of trade trends or changes in 
trade trends for periods of up to a year or more in 
length. Month-to-month and even quart erto-quarter 
changes in the trade totals are at least as likely 
to be due to seasonal influences as to underlying 
trends. 


Knowledge of the usual seasonal behaviour of 
Canadian trade can therefore aid greatly the analy- 
sis of Canada’s trade statistics. But to measure the 
usual seasonal behaviour of trade two requirements 
must be met. First, the underlying nature of trade 
throughout the period to be studied must be basic- 
ally unchanged, since changes in the structure of 
trade could easily alter the seasonal pattern of 
trade. Second, the period under study must be 
sufficiently long that erratic or random factors 
affecting the data for particular months or particular 
years do not unduly influence the results of the 


study. 


It seems a reasonable working hypothesis that 
the structure of Canadian trade has been sufficiently 
stable throughout the post-war period to permit the 
derivation of an. average seasonal pattern. It has 
already been pointed out that few noteworthy 
changes are in progress in the relative importance 


1. See also ‘‘Seasonal Influences on Canadian 
Trade’, in Review of Foreign Trade, First Half-Year, 
1953, pp. 24-29. 


of the main commodity groups in exports and im- 
ports, and that such fluctuations as do occur in the 
relative importance of these groups are generally 
not extreme. That the structure of trade has not 
changed too greatly is also indicated by the close 
correspondence of the fixed-base-weight and moving- 
current-weight price indexes for exports and imports. 


The average seasonal patterns for exports and 
imports displayed in Table 19 and Charts IV and V 
were derived in the following manner. The basic 
data were the monthly trade statistics from January 
1946, to December 1954. (Statistics for 1946 were 
adjusted to eliminate the influence of the large 
quantity of Canadian-owned military equipment 
returned to Canada in this year.) A twelve-month 
centered moving average was run through the data 
to isolate the trend and cyclical components of 
changes in the value of trade. Individual monthly 
values were then expressed as percentages of the 
moving average value for the month. This yielded 
eight observations for each calendar month since no 
moving average value was available for the first 
six months of 1946 or the last six months of 1954. 
To the extent that the moving average successfully 
isolated trend change and cyclical change, the 
deviation of each month from the moving average 
could be attributed to seasonal or random factors. 
The eight observations for each month were arrayed, 
and two averages were struck: one of the middle 
six items, with the extreme high and low observa- 
tions excluded, and one of the middle four items, 
with the two highest and two lowest observations 
excluded. The twelve averages of mid-six cbserva- 
tions (one for each month), and the twelve averages 
of mid-four were then adjusted to equal 1200, and 
the two series compared. Quarterly indicators were 
calculated from the raw data in the same manner 
(using a centered moving quarterly average calcu- 
lated from monthly data as a trend line), and 
averages of the mid-six and mid-four observations 
taken. 
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TABLE 19. Average Seasonal Pattern of Total Export and Import Values 
(Alternative patterns, average of four preferred) 


Total Exports Imports 
Month or Quarter 
Average of six Average of fourL Average of six | Average of four2 
To Jo % ‘Zo Jo To To To 
CANE EV) Revs sachsen taneestes darncansedaneantone 92.8 92.8 Oat 92.5 
PETRI econ eras cn extratetyn taster etoataenees 1Q 8204 89, 0 81.9 69,2 85.6 92.0 85. 1 92.6 
INTENT GIN eee eccace cova seeserscastuSeoscacet seoneesse Se Pal! 94.3 100, 4 100. 4 
PMIIE 1. peta eee cries cccdecincan ie Sesrverecas sears 89.9 89, 8 104, 2 104.3 
RCE Gel ces teeta Salvass eccuesntie une boelucdeence aes 2Q 110.0 101,9 T1051 102.3 Liise 107. 8 Ti2et 108.1 
RRURIEG: PAeee tetas oases cucvaties saxtckdetecempecueeees 106, 7 106, 4 107. 8 107.5 
DULY ooh cote inc smart shcpeorces picaceesep theca 10251 100, 7 102.4 102, 2 
PUL MISIE ©, ee ec eecpeescucaetteckansedetassenee 3Q 99.5 100, 2 99,6 100. 1 95, I 98, 2 94.6 Shak 
SCP SUMDIOR partrcavavsncucocedyerteauacrerevrecaens 96.4 2654 97.3 97. 2 
CD CUOW Gly Gateasre. she deteesb cecroetocay Aniouieows LOTT 107. 8 106.0 106.1 
NOVEM Ete pesos aks seuascata tas 4 109. 9 108, 9 110.5 108.4 103.9 101.5 104, 4 101.6 
PSC MAS ais tens a end sav doe Seewnemmeerweci 109.2 110.0 92.7 93.6 
IAVOCVQOGN.. scercucsce te tee oteheee cers 100.0 190. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 


1, Used in Chart IV. 
2. Used in Chart V. 


The purpose of excluding the highest and low- 
est observations for each month from the average 
for that month was to reduce the influence of erratic 
and random factors on the average pattern; the 
purpose of testing averages of the mid-six and mid- 
four observations was to determine which yielded 
the more representative pattern. It was judged 
undesirable to reduce the number of observations 
averaged below four; it was considered desirable to 
use a systematic method of eliminating extreme 
cases rather than resorting to different practices for 
each month. In actually attempting the deseasonali- 
zation of the monthly trade totals a more flexible 
approach would, of course, be desirable, but for the 
more limited purpose of deriving an average pattern 
simplicity and uniformity of method seemed prefer- 
able. 

Although the range of variation among the in- 
dividual observations for most months (and for 
exports in the fourth quarter) was fairly wide as 
Charts IV and V illustrate, nevertheless Table 19 
shows only relatively small differences between the 
average of the mid-six and mid-four values. In most 
months and all quarters the distribution of individual 
observations about the mean was relatively sym- 
metrical, and after the elimination of the single 


extreme value on either end the average of the 
remaining values was quite stable. The chief ex- 
ceptions were the month of July in exports, which 
showed two extremely high observations and no 
extremely low observations, and the month of Decem- 
ber in imports, which showed two extremely low 
values and only one extremely high value. In the 
former case inspection of the original data for July- 
August indicated that while the July index should 
probably be higher than the August index, the 
difference between the two should not be too great, 
since the August value had significantly exceeded 
the July value in three of the nine years under 
study. In the latter case the evidence was clearer: 
in spite of the prevailing upward trend of trade 
throughout the post-war period the value of imports 
recorded in January had exceeded that recorded in 
the preceding December only four times from 1945-46 
to 1954-55, and had fallen below the preceding 
December six times. This indicated a higher 
seasonal factor for December than January. And 
since the average of the mid-four observations 
produced this result while that of the mid-six did 
not, it seems likely that the pattern derived by 
averaging only the mid-four values is to be preferred 
to the other. 
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There are some differences between the aver- 
age patterns shown in Table 19 and those published 
in an earlier Review, and these differences are more 
pronounced in the case of exports than of imports. 
The January, April, October, November and fourth 
quarter export indexes are appreciably lower in the 
new series than in the old, and the May, June, 
second quarter and third quarter values higher. In 
imports the only important changes were a downward 
adjustment in the January and first quarter values 
and an upward adjustment in that for June and, in 
the preferred mid-four series, for December as well. 
All other changes were less than one full point. 
There was no important change in the relation 
between export and import series except in January, 
where the new Series indicate that in a year of 
balanced trade an export surplus would be slightly 
more likely than an import surplus. Significant 
import balances are still indicated for the first two 
quarters and most months of these quarters, signifi- 
cant export surpluses for the last two quarters and 
most months in these quarters. 


Another question examined was whether there 
was any evidence that the structural changes which 
were known to have taken place in the post-war 
period were in fact sufficient to invalidate the 
calculation of a representative seasonal pattern 
from data for the whole period. The deviation-from- 
trend observations for each month were examined 
for evidence of consistent change through time, and 
in addition supplementary patterns were calculated 
using the mid-three of five observations for the 
periods 1946-51, 1947-52, 1948-53 and 1949-54. 


While some indications of possible trend-change 
were observed for some months, the evidence is not 
yet sufficiently clear and consistent to weaken the 
case for using average behaviour in the whole post- 
war period as a basis for determining the typical 
seasonal behaviour of total exports and imports. 


Charts IV and V indicate clearly that especially 
in the monthly export and import values a consider- 
able range of variation remains after average 
seasonal behaviour is allowed for. To an important 
extent this variation results from year-to-year 
changes in the number of working days in each 
month. This factor is sufficiently important in 
monthly data to render undesirable the mechanical 
use of the series in Table 19 for ‘‘deseasonalizing”’ 
monthly data unless some allowance is also made 
for differences from the average number of working 
days for that month which may occur in a given 
month of any particular year. Changes in the number 
of working days are of less importance with respect 
to quarterly data, and the use of the average season- 
al pattern of Table 19 to ‘‘deseasonalize’’ quarterly 
values yields reasonably satisfactory results. 


There is as yet no evidence of a clear seasonal 


V patter in either the export or the import price 


indexes at the total level. For analytical purposes 
the best working assumption still appears to be 
that no such pattern in fact exists. This would 
indicate that the patterns representing export and 
import values should also approximate those for 
export and import volume. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


In most cases the customs value of imports 
corresponds to the invoice value of the goods. 
However, in 1953 and 1954 some goods from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were appraised 
under section 36 of the Customs Act (R.S.,1952, 
Ch.58) at much higher values than were shown 
on the respective invoices (up to 50% higher). 
And under an amendment to section 35 of the 
Customs Act passed in December, 1953, low 
end-of-season or end-of-run invoice values 
for manufactured goods may be replaced by 
values based on the average price of the 
goods over a preceding period (not to exceed 
six months). During the first year that this 
provision was in effect the value of the im- 
ports to which it was applied totalled less 
than $150,000. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
(2) Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or currency is converted to Canadian dollars 

‘‘Exports of Canadian Produce’’ includes all at exchange rates authorized by law and 

Canadian products exported, and also all orders-in-council. These rates generally corre- 

exports of commodities of foreign origin spond to the commercial rates prevailing on 

which have been changed in form or increased the date that the goods were shipped to 
in value by further processing in Canada, Canada, 


These exports are valued at the actual amount , : ; : 

received or to be received by the exporter (5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Exports 
in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, are credited to the country to which they are 
insurance, handling and other charges. In consigned, whether or not that country pos- 
effect this method gives values f.o.b. original oes = pee eich Chote ac ae 

int of shi t of th ds f te 

De ee aD Oe ee eee Canada are, at the time of export, intended 
to pass without interruption of transit except 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the frontiers of the country. 
These movements are recorded in terms of value 
and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by many other factors. 
The source of the data on values and quantities 
is the documents received by the Customs Division 
of the Department of National Revenue, and for the 
correct interpretation of the statistics the following 
definitions and explanations of terms as used in 
Canadian trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers 
as subsequently checked (and sometimes 
revised) hy customs officials. 


(3) Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 


Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported for consumption’’ which 
are exported from Canada in the same state 
as when imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges. 


(4) Imports, ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 


Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale 
or use by the customs officials: in plain 
language, imports on which all duties have 
been paid and which have passed from customs 
control into the possession of the importer. 
Canadian import statistics do not include 
goods’ entering customs warehouses, only 
¥ those released for domestic consumption. 
If the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption then they 
enter neither the import statistics nor the 
re-export statistics. 


It must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all be 
consumed in Canada. The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities. 


in the course of transfer from one means of 
conveyance to another. 


Imports are credited to the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The 
countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods have come without 
interruption of transit except in the course 
of transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another. These countries are not necessarily 
the countries of actual origin of the goods, 
since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and later 
re-sold to Canada. {n such cases the second 
country would be the country of consignment 
to which the goods would be credited. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty purposes. 
This is basically the fair market value at 
which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
were received, These values therefore exclude 
all costs of transporting the goods to Canada, 
as well as any export duties or import duties 
which must be paid on them; they represent 
only the cost of the goods alone, f.o.b. original 
point of shipment to Canada. 
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There is one exception to this rule. In the 
case of imports an attempt is made to classi- 
fy by country of origin all goods produced in 
Central and South America. The effect of this 
procedure is discussed below, 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been received at the Bureau of Statistics 
during that calendar period (see also No.7, 
below). Actual commodity movements lead by 
a few days (but rarely more) the receipt of the 
customs forms. However as the overall effect 
of this procedure on different months and 
years is approximately constant, the statistics 
generally give an adequate picture of goods’ 
movements in given calendar periods. 


(7) Change in Import Compilation Month. Prior 
to April 1954, the customs documents relating 
to imports from which import statistics are 
compiled were not sent directly to the Bureau 
of Statistics from the customs ports, but were 
received indirectly through the National 
Revenue and Finance Departments. Beginning 
with April, however, these documents have 
been sent directly to the Bureau of Statistics, 
which has resulted in their arriving at the 
Bureau somewhat earlier than under the 
previous system. During April and May it was 
found that to code the same import forms for a 
‘‘month’’ as would have been received under 
the old system of handling these documents 
involved serious difficulties and delays at 
the end of each month. Beginning with June, 


1954, it was decided to avoid this problem by 
altering the compilation month to include all 
customs documents actually reaching the 
Bureau of Statistics by the end of the calendar 
month under the new mailing procedures. This 
had the added advantage of bringing the import 
Statistical ‘‘month’’ more closely in line with 
the export statistical ‘‘month’’ and the calen- 
dar month. 


The effect of this change, approximately, 
is that June import statistics include the 
trade covered by customs forms received at 
the Bureau during the last two working days 
of May and all working days in June. The 
approximately two working days’ mail receipts 
of documents added to the trade coded in June 
include that received on one Tuesday, June 29, 
and Tuesday is a day of exceptionally heavy 
receipts of customs documents at the Bureau. 
The increase in the value of imports recorded 
in June as a result of this change is estimated 
at not less than $40 million in total, or 
alternatively not less than 10% of the value 
which would otherwise have been recorded. 
The effect of this change on the nine main 
commodity group totals, and on the value of 
imports from Canada’s principal trading 
partners appears to have been fairly uniform. 


Only the June 1954 import values have 
been or will be increased significantly by 
this change. Other months’ trade will again 
be that covered by customs documents re- 
ceived on the same number of working days 
as were actually included in the calendar 
month. However, the timing of Subsequent 
import statistical ‘*months’’ will be advanced 
by two days. 


Imports from Central and South America 


Since the middle of 1946 Canadian trade sta- 
tistics have recorded as imports from the countries 
of Central and South America not only goods con- 
Signed to Canada from these countries but also 
goods consigned from the United States (and usually 
purchased in that country) which were originally 
produced in Central or South America. At the time 
when this change in procedure was instituted its 
effect on Canadian statistics was apparently quite 
small because of the exceptional trading conditions 
which existed just after the war. But with the 
restoration of pre-war trading practices a much 
greater part of Canada’s imports of these countries’ 
goods has come to be purchased in entrepédt markets 
in the United States than was the case in 1946. 


An analysis has been made of the extent to 
which Canada’s recorded imports from Central and 
South America in 1953 and 1954 actually represented 
goods consigned from the United States to Canada. 
This analysis reveals wide differences in the 
extent to which statistics of trade with individual 
countries have been affected by the departure from 


strict consignment recording, and in the case of 
many countries a marked difference in its incidence 
in each of the two years studied. Similar differences 
are revealed in the extent to which records of trade 
in particular commodities have been affected. A 
Summary of the results of this study is presented 
in Table 20, which includes all countries in Central 
and South America with which Canadian trade was 
more than $1 million in 1953 or 1954, and all 
commodities for which the value of imports from 
Central and South America exceeded $500,000 in 
these years and where a Substantial amount of 
these imports were actually consigned from the 
United States. 


The countries in this area appear to fall into 
three groups, so far as the effect of recording by 
origin on statistics of their sales to Canada is 
concerned. Statistics of imports from the Common- 
wealth countries in this area, except for British 
Honduras, were affected only to a negligible extent. 
In part this can be ascribed to the better shipping 
connections between Canada and the British West 
Indies than between Canada and most other Central 
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TABLE 20. Imports Recorded as from Central and South America, by Country of Consignment, 1953 and 1954 


Country or Commodity (and code) 


Recorded 


Imports 


Total, Commonwealth Countries..............::cccccssscscssseseseseeees 


Barbados) --ccssccecsestsc 
British Guiana 
CO GMAIC Ay cccacecssnnnssaxsuaesboesssecesensayasacseds 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad: andMLODAC Os... ctr. snstesescdents teevutoc antatecsssateteseee seen 


Total, Other Oil-Exporting Countries ...................::cceseeeee 


Netherland s¥Antilles)<tcacde.cssctesececceacedscocctrssescsovecteccacsue 
WNC ZUCIG cccercccccarcsaccastscescuscsacaorccarceavcessscusecoresetnasaneseserscs 


Bolivi LAY sc ccdataccatesschconstacbosacesutsssexnsechceretoactsiasecteestateneectee nant 


ColomDiatcc cscs -2 
Costa Rica 
Cub 8s ssiucave cs teantassoizdacsataateas 
Dominican Republic .. 
FSCUAGOP jcccecrscerneoee 
BllsSalvie Or cccaseceaesseceanesevaes 
Guatemala. .....cnercccscceeers 
Haitine eas 
Honduras .......... 
M@XICO) vices-cesceres 
FPA DAC Acrccceseseeces 
POP), sccpscavsecesenaes 


staeeeeee 


Crude petroleum for refining (7153) ........s:esccccsssserccceeeeneee 
Coffee ereeni(283)n-.cteccscsssccenccosttacnseenses 
Sugar, raw, imported by refiners (262)..... 
Bananas, 1r6shi (3): cesssscccoecesterscerateeteeteasers 
Bauxite, alumina for refining (6002) ....... 
Light fuel oils, Nos. 2 and SiCTLT 2) iesserecoacsesesderersescrsesare 
Peanuts Eneen: (94) iteescccascevsssscecxsevsceccons sescecssaessetevstasavenetaeve 
Cocoa beans, Nob TOASted (QTL) cesteonecstcscssseaevescavecvencovsecess 
Sisal, istle, tampico fibres (3413) .. anes 
Cotton, MAW? CSOO1) ncccsovcrccensnescsecescsccaccaceesecvastyarsevetrersovsaester 
Tomatoes, GROSH: (CL DT) cee cascscuver-tescsanncenconcscestenceseeseemtscsneumtes 
Wax, vegetable and mineral n.o.p. (9270) aecrastieceesecuccscerss 
Ores of metals, n.o.p. (6217) 
Tron: ores(S0Oi1)\<-..-ssestacees -aeecsatcase 
Cocoa butter (273) cscscsasaseeecesssre 
Pineapples, Canned (56) .......::cccccsesesceree 
Pine, white or other, n.o.p. (4052)........ 
Wool in the grease (3261) .ci:.cc.ccscsesracsone 
Pineapples, fresh (16)............ 
Quartz, piezo-electric (7273) ... 
Quebracho extract (8111).........c.ssssscseceee 
Waste for further preparation (3451)...... 
Wool, washed or scoured (3262) ........++ 
Cigar leaf, stemmed (1782) ..........eeseeeeeee 
Chicle, sappato gum, crude (1576)........ 


Castorioll® inediblei(160)1)) feteccteatenretie ede ee 


Total Imports from Central and South America............ 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Includes other crystallized quartz in 1953. 


$’000 


41, 899 


2,375 
17, 800 
aks Toi 

1, 210 

8,062 


163, 301 


8,154 
155, 147 


145, 669 
53,116 
27, 881 
22,813 
12,511 

7,036 
5,134 
1,960 
2,629 
5,623 
2, 686 
1,984 
3,785 
2,116 
1,547 
726 
698 
1,749 
7126 
1, 3812 
997 
125 
2,537 
578 
106 
669 


342, 242 


Consigned from 


United 
States 


Proportion Recorded 


Consigned from 


Consigned 
from U.S. Imports 


Country 
Credited 


Country 
Credited 


$’000 $’000 % $’000 $’000 $'000 
A. By Principal Countries of Central and South America 
260 41, 639 0.6 52,927 198 52,728 
20 Pe) 0.8 5, 358 13 5, 345 
165 17, 635 0.9 20, 482 139 20, 343 
13 11, 748 (ie al 15, 309 at 15, 309 
13 ibaa e ila! 1, 250 16 1, 235 
1 8,061 0.0 9,595 11 9,584 
7, 742 155,559 4.7 188, 177 2,308 185, 869 
0 8, 154 0.0 20, 582 95 20, 487 
7,742 147,405 5.0 167,594 2, 213 165, 382 
39, 085 97,957 28.5 | 120,807 31, 637 89,170 
2,116 6,413 24.8 2,738 694 2,044 
411 1,004 29.0 267 23 244 
8, 536 Aap, Hay ln 24.4 31,623 9, 295 22,327 
285 7168 27.0 236 115 120 
4,665 18, 550 PA), i 24, 820 5, 181 19, 639 
5,990 3,482 63.2 7,746 Lond 6,376 
1,453 10, 201 1255 9,913 1, 299 8,614 
581 BRO IE 9.9 1,663 892 770 
1,632 1,056 60.7 3,763 2,747 1,016 
jit 1, 338 Bak 951 146 805 
2,010 1, 249 GHilaiy! 5,060 1,614 3,446 
392 356 52.4 1,570 896 674 
3, 169 1,425 69.0 2,589 1,505 1,085 
3, 203 L2nooe 20.6 14,033 Pasta le 11, 220 
2, 349 1, 288 64.6 5, 850 1,505 4, 345 
365 2,563 1246 2, 264 134 2,130 
228 644 26.1 Tp20e 430 Malis 
486 859 36.1 2,793 471 Zoe 
1,051 1,852 36.2 1,025 493 533 
B. By Principal Import Statistical Items (and code) 

7, 350 138, 318 5.0 164, 790 1,547 163, 243 
7,957 45,159 15.0 54, 329 13, 046 41, 283 
288 27,593 1.0 28,817 0 28,817 
15, 908 6,904 69.7 22, 980 T, 832 15, 149 
648 11, 862 Daw 16,510 600 15,910 
0 7,036 0.0 6,595 278 6,317 
295 4, 839 Do. 7 4, 343 160 4,183 
377 1,583 19.2 4,292 Tihs 5} PAA | 
2,072 556 718.8 orto 2, 391 7146 
1,478 4,146 26.3 2,647 521 2,126 
184 2,502 6.9 2, 388 156 2rase 
1, 609 375 8ia1 1,465 1,194 271 
524 EP PAahl 13.8 1,418 0 1,418 
838 1, 278 39.6 1,194 0 1,194 
370 Ra 23.9 1,067 402 665 
726 0.0 942 20 922 
278 420 39.8 648 80 568 
1,01 730 58.3 634 583 51 
56 159 78.1 600 459 141 
1,0072 3752 72.9 592 399 193 
327 670 32.8 573 161 413 
43 82 34.4 567 310 257 
992 1,546 39.1 529 255 273 
0 578 0.0 518 165 353 
0 106 0.0 509 509 0 
446 224 66.7 339 113 225 
47,087 295,155 13.8| 361,911 34,144 327,767 


Proportion 
Consigned 
from U.S, 
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and South’ American countries, and in part to the 
operation of that clause in the tariff which denies 
preferential rates to goods of Commonwealth origin 
imported via a country not entitled to preferential 
rates. Also little affected by this practice were 
statistics of imports from Venezuela and the 
Netherlands Antilles, by far the greater part of 
whose sales to Canada was petroleum and petroleum 
products. These commodities are normally purchased 
in very large quantities and shipped by the tanker- 
load. Arranging direct consignment to Canada 
therefore presents no problem. 


In the case of most other countries in this 
area the proportion of imports of their goods actually 
consigned from the United States was much higher, 
averaging 28.5% in 1953 and 26.2% in 1954. In part 
these high percentages result from special circum- 
stances affecting trade in particular commodities, 
as bananas, for example. In part they probably 
reflect the greater trouble and expense involved 
in procuring relatively small shipments of these 
goods directly from the country of origin rather 
than from a large dealer in a convenient distributing 


Interim Indexes of Prices 


Canada’s export and import price indexes 
attempt to measure average period-to-period price 
change affecting commodities in trade in order to 
isolate the respective contributions of price and 
volume variations to changes in the value of trade. 
The price indexes are based on unit values calcu- 
lated from the trade statistics. Where inadequate 
quantity reporting in the trade statistics or non- 
homogeneous trade statistics items prevent the 
calculation of desired unit values, selected whole- 
sale or other prices are substituted. When the price 
indexes have been calculated they are then divided 
into indexes of the declared values of exports and 
imports to produce the volume indexes. Price and 
volume indexes are currently computed from the 


original data for months, quarters and calendar years. 


The export and import price indexes are of the 
Laspeyres’ type, the weights used in their compu- 
tation being those of the base year(1948). The short 
formula for this index is >(P1Qo) where P1 and Po 

>(PoQo) 
represent the prices of an individual commodity in 
the current period and the base period respectively 
and Qo represents the quantity of that commodity in 
the base period. The >» sign indicates summation 
over the whole range of commodities priced. The 
volume indexes derived by deflating indexes of de- 
clared values by these price indexes are therefore 


1. For a more detailed discussion of these indexes 
see: Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 
1945- June 1950 (1948= 100), D.B.S., 1950. 


centre. But, as a glance at the sample of commodi- 
ties shown in the table reveals, the variation among 
individual commodities is very great, depending in 
each case on special factors affecting the market 
for that commodity. 


While the effects of this procedure on Statistics 
of total imports from a number of Central and 
South American countries were considerable, the 
effects on statistics of total imports from the 
United States were small. Recorded imports from 
the United States in 1953 were only 1.4% less than 
if the consignment principle had been followed 
consistently in crediting imports, and in 1954 were 
only 1.1% below their consignment level. In the 
case of some of the individual commodities shown 
in the table the proportionate effects would, of 
course, have been very large. 


It is hoped to include further results of this 
study in the next issue of the Review of Foreign 
Trade, and complete statistics, by .countries, will 
be published in Trade of Canada 1954, Volume I. 


and Physical Volume! 


of the currently weighted (Paasche) type whose 
formula, were they computed directly, would reduce 
to >(QiP1). 

(QoP 1) 

In computing the price indexes certain adjust- 
ments to the grouping of commodities used in the 
trade statistics have been made. For the calculation 
of the volume indexes it was therefore necessary to 
adjust the declared value statistics to correspond 
to the price groupings, and the resulting volume 
indexes also appear on the basis of the price- 
adjusted groups rather than the conventional trade 
statistics grouns. 

The differences involved in this adjustment are 
relatively minor. The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal] products have 
been combined into one group: agricultural and 
animal products. From this group the sub-group of 
rubber and its products has been transferred to the 
miscellaneous commodities group. Ships have been 
transferred from the miscellaneous commodities 
group to iron and steel and their products, phosphate 
rock from non-metallic minerals to chemicals and 
fertilizer, advertising matter from wood products 
and paper to miscellaneous commodities, and a few 
other changes designed to improve group classifi- 
cation by component material have been made. Im- 
ports of merchandise into Canada for use of the 
United Kingdom government or our N.A.T.O. allies 
have been deducted from total imports because of 
their special nature; otherwise the totals are the 
same as usually presented for Canadian trade. 
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TABLE 21. Values of Domestic Exports and Imports by Adjusted Groups! 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Commodity Groups 
1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 
$’000,000 : 
ASriculiunal ange Animal ErOduUC ES ncsskonucessssrceseceees 1,403.7 e339 53 1,062.2 S220 526.0 580.0 
EPDPES TANG VRE MULE ESPhesectececace aa Piet eaeec sta ectaeteeeheeesceeneeons Aliant 24.3 PN (0) 359.4 Bowel Boor 
Wood Products and Paper .........06 1,366.8 1,295.4 1,378.4 129.4 154.4 158.9 
ITOM and ote elaine Ee NOOUCUS: cccccocsstsascsdestesteccsneyesecocoesse 417.5 376.9 307.5 1,402.2 12521050 153 130 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Product ......sscccssscceeees 706.7 682.2 709.0 304.2 310n 2 368.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .........scecccscesecesees 143.5 147.4 145.6 638.8 654.5 594.6 
CHEM LCANS AMG SHCTEULZ Cli-cecducescav-secseessacecusenccdcdias deestrets 124.6 137.9 Lois 190.8 22086 PASAY) 
MiSGellanCOuSieeteetmesss co tttcet «<td on cottuccctseacdenettee cone tee cateeee LOVED 114.0 96.3 464.1 508 .0 494.8 
AGjUSCCCA COAL cccrecccceeerecaccccsscxcossecececcceoenceseeatoeececesentne 4,301.1 4,117.4 3,881.3 | 4,011.6 4,353.1 4,068.2 
WSC ULON SS ee rere eco treet eece Clas caer eee - _ - 18.9 29.7 200) 
Published totale tocscccc er hoe cane coestereeeerettoerene 4,301.1 4,117.4 3,881.3] 4,030.5 4,382.8 4,098.2 


1, These totals are used in calculating indexes of the values, price and volume of Canada’s trade. 
2. From imports only: articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments, 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Canadian trade statistics include certain items 
for which no payment at all is made by the country 
receiving the goods, and others for which payment 
is not made by residents of the recipient country, 
as well as movements of goods arising out of com- 
mercial transactions. Examples of the first of these 
types of item are Settlers’ effects (the property of 
immigrants or emigrants), and donations and gifts. 
Examples of the second type are articles imported 
for the use of foreign diplomats and paid for directly 
or indirectly by foreign governments, and the military 
equipment and stores which the United Kingdom and 
our N.A.T.O. allies have from time to time sent to 
Canada, thése stores being and remaining the 
property of the foreign governments concerned. 


Besides the clearly non-commercial trans- 
actions, certain other items in trade are of a special 
character, and for some purposes must be dis- 
tinguished from the regular trade content. Motion 
picture films, for example, are valued in the sta- 


tistics at the value of the print, but frequently the 
real consideration received for films is a rental 
payment which may have no close relation to this 
value. Advertising matter is likewise valued at the 
cost of the material, although in many cases no 
payment for this material is made. And tourist 
purchases are not a _ regular commercial-type 
transaction and for such purposes as the national 
accounts or the balance of payments are best 
considered separately from other commodities. 


Not all the special and non-commercial items 
in trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, 
but an indication of the magnitude of the chief of 
these items is given by Table 22. Except in the 
calculation of the price and volume indexes, where 
imports for the United Kingdom government and 
N.A.T.O. governments are deducted from the total 
used, no adjustment for these special and non- 
commercial items is made in the trade figures used 
in this Review. 
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TABLE 22. Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


Items 
ne 1952 1953 1954 | 1952 1953 1954 
Values in $’000,000 
Non-Commercial: 
SOLELERSHACLECCUS iececastescecettcasarcnseecactersepecsodcseccanestes $ 14,788 16,095 inthe, Aaa 25,744 28, 987 29,905 
Bequests: COMAtONS,; PILES ies. .ccccecccscssesacessvecsocesne $ 3,932 4, 200 3,793 ie) 621 649 
GEA LOLS Wl OULEL ES rey sce cee netanncadonatncesossctsavestevedas $ 0 0 0 He 1 1 
Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic a 
FEPFESEN LAU VES cresasccosacacsecceoss tastclesendeesvesetessweeees ay a, 2 1,663 1,579 1b 240 
Articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments $ aa - 18,913 29,736 25,006 
Special: 
MOCLOM) DUCTIME al LMS marcesccssseccescecsccunccesseectclsesseceases= $ he 1,749 ihe 2, 286 oe 201, 4,378 
FAV eItiSin® Matter seccc.c<cccoceeeesasteeserescsces ere Ly ‘fs pe 5,143 6,507 3,647 
PRGNTUSUPDUITCOAS CStertecetereccet pectcruneaneeserssesesestenspecers $ ae ou. a 66,682 73,840 68, 767 
Total, non-CommMercial itEMS.............eecececeeees $ 18, 721 20, 295 21,054 47,095 60, 923 56, 763 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports % 0.44 0.49 0.54 1.17 1.40 1.39 
Total, special and non-commercial items ...... $ 20,629 22, 044 22,785 121,207 144,537 133,555 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports % 0.48 0.54 0.59 3.01 3.32 3.26 


1. Not available. 
2. Not included in domestic exports. 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal 
gives it special attributes which distinguish it 
from other commodities in trade. In particular, 
international movements of gold are determined 
largely by monetary factors and therefore may 
fluctuate widely from period to period owing to 
other than ordinary trade or commercial consider- 
ations. And gold is generally acceptable; it does 
not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally 
assured a market at a fixed minimum price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold 
between countries have no direct or normal relation 
to sales and purchases. International transactions 
in gold often take place without gold’s moving 
across any frontier, the sales or purchases in such 
cases being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘‘earmarking’’ the gold in the vaults of a central 
bank. As trade statistics deal only with physical 
movements of commodities, they would not record 
all changes in stocks of gold under earmark. Yet 
such gold transactions would not be different in 
their economic nature from many physical shipments. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a 
primary or semi-fabricated state are excluded from 
the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. Since 
January 1, 1952, the standard of exclusion in use 
has been that suggested by the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the United Nations Statistical Office. 
all gold and gold products in which the value of 
the gold is 80% or more of the total value are 
excluded, The only exception to this rule is in the 


items of jewellers’ Sweepings, where the gold 
content can not readily be separated from the 
other metals. 


Since gold is produced in Canada primarily as 
an export commodity, a series showing new gold 
production available for- export is published regu- 
larly as a supplement to the trade statistics. This 
series is the equivalent of gold production in 
Canada exclusive of gold held by producers before 
the refining stage (whether at the mine, in transit, 
or at the Mint) and less any gold consumed by 
industry in Canada out of current production. Since 
November 1, 1951, the series has also excluded 
increases in commercial gold stocks held in safe- 
keeping by the Mint for the account of the mines. 
In practice, most gold produced in Canada becomes 
available for export (or for use in Canada’s official 
reserves) as normally only a minor part is consumed 
by Canadian industry (some 3% in the post-war 
years). 


Because the value of new gold production 
available for export is a production series, a 
breakdown of the figures into transactions with 
individual countries is not possible. Much of this 
gold is offset in the balance of payments accounts 
by an increase in the Canadian government’s 
stocks of monetary gold, rather than by the receipt 
of exchange from another country. The United States 
has been for many years the chief market for 
Canada’s gold production, but such commercial 
exports of gold as now occur are normally directed 
to other markets. 
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F.O.B. and C.ILF. Values of Canadian Trade 


The most widely used of the many principles 
of trade valuation is that of valuing exports f.o.b. 
port of exit from the country and imports c.i.f. port 
of entry to the country. To aid in comparing 
Canadian trade with that of other countries, esti- 
mates of the total value of Canada’s trade on this 
basis are published annually in this Review. These 
estimates are calculated by adding to the f.o.b. 
point of consignment values recorded for exports 
and imports the freight and other costs incurred in 
transporting these goods to the Canadian border. 


The information on freight and other costs is 
compiled from returns received by the Balance of 
Payments Section of the Bureau. 


Values adjusted to the f.o.b.-c.i.f. basis are 
used in the statistics of world trade published by 
the International Monetary Fund. However in its 
balance of payments statistics the Fund values 
imports on an f.o.b. basis where these data are 
available. 


TABLE 23. Estimated F.O.B. and C.1I.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 


Average 
1950-54 


1952 1953 1954 


Total Exports: 


Recorded valuerot total ex DOLtSmmes ceseeccsssseetteetereeteteereon 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian borderte........... $ 
lstimated, value of totaliexports f-0'Wencssccssccereeeescareoese Pa) 
Percent added by freight and other charges ...............04 Jo 
Imports: 
Recordeduvaluevofl amp Orts eeccecsesecsssseccceceertavseseaeccscccseseccoee $ 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border=.......... $ 
MS timated Valwevol MIMPOrtS Cult ansccecscceessesteer cecceneetartesae see 


Percent added by freight and other charges ...........ssc000 


Values in $’000,000 


3,157 3,963 4,356 4,173 3,947 = 
142 177 201 166 1672 = 
3, 299 4,140 4,557 4,339 4,114 = 
4.5 4.5 4.6 4.0 4.2 4.4 
3,174 4,085 4,030 4,383 4,093 = 


1, Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 
2. Subject to revision. 


‘‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade! 


Two main systems of recording international 
commodity trade are at present in use by important 
trading countries. These are usually described 
as the ‘‘General Trade’’ system and the ‘‘Special 
Trade’’ system. Under the General Trade system 
all commodities that enter the national territory 
(imports) or leave the national territory (exports) 
are recorded in statistics at the time when they 
cross the frontier (except for goods in transit to a 
third country on through bills of lading). Under the 
Special Trade system only those imports are 
recorded which pass through the hands of national 
customs officials and on which all duties are paid 
so that. the goods are free to circulate within the 
country, and only those exports which were either 
produced within the country or were previously 
imported and cleared through customs for domestic 
use. Both exports and imports are recorded when 
the goods are cleared through customs. The two 
types of record differ in coverage and in timing. 


1. For a further discussion of General and Special] 
Trade see Review of Foreign Trade, First Half-Year 
1952, pp. 35-36. 


The difference in timing affects imports, and 
arises from the fact that commodities may be 
landed in a country under customs supervision 
and remain for some time under customs supervision 
without payment of customs duties. These goods 
are not free to enter the domestic economy of the 
country until customs requirements are met, and 
for some purposes may best be considered as not 
in the country at all. Under the General Trade 
system these goods would be included as imports 
at the time they were landed, under the Special 
Trade system only when duties were paid. This 
trade might enter General Trade records several 
months before it would enter Special Trade records. 


The difference in coverage affects both exports 
and imports, and arises from the same type of 
transaction. Some of the goods which are landed 
under customs supervision may never be cleared 
for domestic consumption but may be re-exported 
instead, or occasionally may suffer destruction 
while in bond. All landed goods enter General 
Trade import statistics, but only those later cleared 
for domestic use enter Special Trade records. Goods 
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re-exported without having been cleared for domestic 
consumption enter General Trade export statistics 
but not Special Trade statistics. Genera} Trade 
records thus give a more complete picture af the 
movement of goods into or out of a country, Special 
Trade records of the movement of goods into or out. 
of the country’s economy. 


Canadian statistics are compiled on the Special 
Trade system, but since this country’s entrepot 
trade is small they differ only slightly in total from 
what General Trade records would show. To obtain 
a General Trade export total the value of goods 


TABLE 24. ‘‘General Trade’’ 


Recorded Values Of trade ..:.....cccccesscosscecess 
Goods entered into Customs warehouse+ 


Goods cleared from Customs warehouset ............. $ 13 
Estimated General Trade Values .....cccccccesssssscececeeeee 4,369 
Increase OVer recorded VAlUeS.........seesscecesscessescerecees % O73 
Transportation charges to Canadian border2. ........ $ 201 
General Trade Values: £.0.D.-Cid cf vcccccocssecesscscecssovevess D 4,570 


Increase over recorded values 


Fee ee me rererereeeseseseseesserees 


Total Exports 
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exported from customs warehouses must be added 
to the recorded total. To obtain a General Trade 
import total the value of goods previously ware- 
housed under customs supervision and later cledred 
through customs must be deducted from the recorded 
total, and the full value of all goods warehoused 
under customs supervision added. These adjust- 
ments have been estimated since 1952 from the 
External Trade Section’s office records, and are 
shown in Table 24. While the difference between 
General Trade and Special Trade statistics is 
negligible for Canada, for countries with a sizable 
entrepot trade such as the United Kingdom or 
Belgium it could be quite substantial. 


Values of Canadian Trade 


Imports 


Values in $’000,000 
4,173 3,947 4,030 4,383 4,093 
- - 120 122 105 
6 3) (-) 116 (-) 112 (-) 102 
4,179 3,952 4,034 4,393 4,096 
Om Deal ORL On Om 
166 167 354 365 337 
4, 345 4,119 4,388 4,758 4, 433 
8.9 8.6 S20 


1. Estimated from ledger records of External Trade Section. 
2. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 


Notes Included in Preceding Issues 


Export and Import Price and Volume Indexes, 1926-1953 (First Half-Year 1954, p.23) 

Tariff Relations with Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics (First Half-Year 1954, p.33) 
Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1953, p.30) 

The Index of Concentration (Calendar Year 1953, p.43) 

Seasonal Influences on Canadian Trade (First Half-Year 1953, p.24) 

Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half-Year 1953, p.32) 

Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade (Calendar Year 1952, p.36) 

Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half-Year 1952, p.34) 

Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1949, p.54) 
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Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. 1, Summary and Analytical 
Tables 
Vol. Il, Exports 
Vol. Ill, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 
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PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


il TRAS 
CSIRAT JGADTTRITATS 


A. DIRECTON OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance with AJ] Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, 
Calendar Years, 1901-1954 


Total Exports Imports Trade Balance 
Calendar aU 
Year All United United All United United All| United | United 
Countries States Kingdom Countries States Kingdom Countries States Kingdom 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 |  $'000 $7000 $’000 

177, 502 48, 705 107, 412 184, 746 110, 863 42,840 |- Geen POZO le gr 64,572 

201, 654 Saplot 127, 544 204, 396 116, 679 53,598 |- 2, 742 ~ 64,542. 73, 946 

207, 858 54,102 129, 161 243,451 1405177 63,579 |- 35, 592 = 86, O7O + 65, 582 

180, 727 55, 069 103, 844 245,418 149, 356 58,493 |- 64,691 S94 ot 45, 351 

209, 176 64,014 120, 519 262, 765 155, 495 64,825 |- 53, 589 - 91,481 + 55, 693 

241, 768 79, 743 135, 051 312,114 187, 757 77,664 | - 70, 346 - 108,014 + Dilgaot 

245, 954 90, 430 126, 440 366,575 216, 769 96,252 |- 120,621 - 126,339 + 29, 858 

251, os 80, 233 141, 120 282, 707 166, 062 71,057 |- 25, 388 - 85,829 + 70, 062 

282, 887 100, 869 145, 783 347, 067 202,479 89, 565 /- 64, 180 er ildnts (splay ae 56, 219 

289, 844 108, 198 140, 500 435, 251 262, 142 107,722 wien 1454407 - 153,944 + 32, 778 

289, 055 100, 770 147, 182 503, 542 319, 942 113,352 |= 214,487 SA eh ee 33, 831 

352, 948 129, 251 176, 646 | 636, 790 410, 242 133,429 |- 283,842 - 280,992 + 43,217 

447, 699 167, 974 224,515 659, 993 427, 974 139, 900 - 212, 294 - 260,000 + 84,615 

413, 067 169, 318 184, 115 482,076 308, 634 98,754 |- 69, 009 =139,310 + 85, 361 

629, 841 181,061 361, 486 450, 960 316, 934 74, 364 I+ 178, 881 em352878 + 28 d23 

1,094, 062 251, 599 718, 724 | 767, 410 595, 369 1117, 63 in) 326, Ooe - 343,770 + 601,087 

L501, 001 405, 385 891, 863 1, 006, 056 827, 401 76,516 | + 571, Si - 422,016 + 815,347 

1,233, 689 441, 273 586,558 | 910,171 741,339 72,906 G49 7323, 518 - 300,066 + 513, 652 

1, 289, 792 487, 618 538, 974 941,014 739,598 87,659 |+ 348,778 SPA key 2 aalesjils) 

1, 298, 162 581, 408 343, 217 | 1, 336,921 921, 235 231,488 |- 38, 759 ="BSO Gon tee Lae 29 

814, 144 334, 973 309, 842 799,478 555,091 123, 150 4 14, 665 = 220,118 + 186, 692 

894, 224 347,617 375,627 | 762,409 509, 909 136, 859 + 131, 815 - 162,292 + 238,768 

1,015, 986 420, 328 361, 888 | 903, 031 610, 354 154,479 |+ 112, 956 - 190,026 + 207,409 

1, 042, 253 394, 624 388, 434 | 808, 145 524,473 148,892 |+ 234, 109 - 129,849 + 239,542 

1,,251,,666 450, 859 493,170 | 890, 193 Site eee) 162) UNG) Va 361,473 = 20 tl6 + ssakOo? 

Te Oooo 470, 564 460,444 | 1,008, 342 668, 747 164; 70%) |e 268, 25:7 21987183 + 295, 737 

1, 231, 042 483, 851 411,527 1, 087,118 706, 684 182,620’ } 143,924 = 222) 833. + 9228,907 

1, 363, 788 502, 690 447, 868 | 1e2 22.1318 825, 652 190, 757 i+ 141, 470 SPL as arash ae til 

| 1,178, 342 DLO, ase 291, 829 | 1, 298,993 893,585 194,778 '- 120, 650 - 378,248 + 97, 052 

883, 148 389,912 236,527 | 1,008, 479 653, 676 LGPROSe) Wael 2O,.dar - 263,764 + 73, 895 

599, 560 249, 801 171, 660 | 628,098 393, 775 109,468 - 28, 538 - 143,975 + 62, 192 

497,914 165, 022 179,095 | 452, 6i4 263, 549 93, 508 + 45, 299 - 98,528 + 85,586 

535, 484 172, 955 211, 314 401, 214 217, 291 97,878 |+ 134, 269 - 44,337 + 113,436 

656, 306 224,023 271,370 513, 469 293, 780 113,416 |+ 142, 837 - 69,757 + 157,954 

7137, 936 Py Rie W710) 304, 318 550; 315 312,417 116,670 |+ 187, 621 - 39,297 + 187,648 

950, 509 344, 787 396, 270 635, 191 369, 142 122 5971s tae 3 Tools at OLR GY ae ie PAYS) 

Odea te One, ek 403, 359 808, 896 490, 505 147,292 |+ 203,225 - 118,284 + 256, 067 

848, 684 278, 758 341, 424 677,451 424, 731 119,292) ite 171, 233 - 145,973 + 222,132 

935, 922 389, 754 328, 886 751,056 496, 898 114,007 |+ 184, 866 - 107,145 + 214,879 

1, 193, 218 451, 944 PLZ oi Hel, Ook. IOL 744, 231 TOVIZIGH tee Ld 26m - 292,287 + 351,101 

1, 640, 455 609, 690 661, 238 | 1,448, 792 1, 004, 498 219,419 |+ 191, 663 - 394,808 + 441,819 

WO AU tedie Resesdisovenscvnses 2,385, 466 896, 621 747, 891 | 1, 644, 242 1, 304, 680 161,113 |+ 1741, 224 - 408,059 + 586,778 

ee A ee ene es 3,001, 352 1, 166, 655 1, OSip ease lljpico, Oud 1, 423, 672 134,965 |+ 1, 266, 275 - 257,018 + 902,258 

AGS Ie 27.08.02 cs sonsecsese 3,483, 099 1, 334, 554 1,238,078 | 1, 758, 898 1, 447, 226 110,599 |+ 1, 724, 200 - 1123671 +1, 127,479 
TE ie erie ee, ae PY a 2: a PP 1) 971,455 | 1,555,600L 1,202,418 121, 6931/+1,711,8242 + 25,022 + 849, 7631 
2,339, 166 908,577 598,799 | 1,864,5642 1,405,297 141,3411)+ 471, 6011 - 496,720 + 457,4581 

2,811, 790 1,056, 598 753,664 | 2,573, 944 1,974, 679 189,370 |+ 237, 846 - 918,082 + 564,294 

3,110,029 1,522) 185 688,697 | 2,636,945 1, 805, 763 299,502 |+ 473,083 - 283,578 + 389,195 

3,022,453 1,524,024 709, 261 | 2, 761, 207 1, 951, 860 307,450 |+ 261, 246 - 427,836 + 401,811 

3, 157, 073" *2;050;7460 472,936.01 °3), 174,253 2, 130,476 404,213 |- 17, 180 - 80,016 + 68, 323 

39963;,3847 ~2,/333; 912 635, 721 | 4, 084, 856 2pole soe! 420,985 |- 121,472 - 479,015 + 214, 736 

4,355,960 2,349,044 751,049 | 4,030, 468 2,976, 962 359,757 |+ 325,492 - 627,918 + 391,292 

OD OMe SAI Sct ccdecees ace od 4,172, 601 2, 463, 051 668, 874 | 4, 382, 830 3, 221, 214 453,391 |- 210,229 - 158,163 + 215,482 

BOD See eS, oS ccg sense [ 3,946,917 2,367,439 658,315 | 4,093, 196 2, 961, 380 392,472 |- 146, 280 - 593,941 + 265, 843 


1. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada, 
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TABLE Il. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1950-1954 


Other 
All United United Common- Latin Others 
bien pe Countries States Kingdom wealth= and Europe America 
iy Ireland 
Domestic Exports 

[ $’000 $000 $7000 $'000 $7000 =] ~—- $000 $000 
VOD Orca cueresncveste ucnancvsee ces foutevceteeeeuanncs 3, 118, 387 2,020, 988 469,910 198, 501 190, 428 143, 427 95, 133 
DD SD ie eswesacee retcor ce tacaxsaeczarenes crescaseorscopxs 3,914, 460 2, 297, 675 631,461 261, 867 345,977 208, 024 169, 457 
MOD aie ccervacerest cans eaccecerecvesecscucseusuewsive sense 4,301, 081 2, 306, 955 745, 845 284, 740 473, 822 272,397 217, 321 
TODS Feces seecccntcqerecnewcateeiaetuacisvateoeiavacwte 4,117, 406 2,418, 915 665, 232 245, 708 370, 136 198, 254 219, 160 
WO air ceaasasenasavercseckapsistcaneistovcasseets saat 3,881, 272 Paar L sis} 653,408 203, 875 341, 335 186, 662 178, 838 
LO SOUS, ccccsescsvonsevessntseoeavtterresvacsseeehs 1Q 648, 863 414, 008 109, 101 41,625 34, 846 ales 28, 070 
2Q 781, 761 490, 941 126,816 59, 367 39, 336 39,610 25, 690 
3Q 789, 906 528, 133 108, 152 44,158 47, 061 40,894 21, 508 
4Q 897, 857 587, 906 125, 841 53, 350 69, 185 41, 709 19, 865 
DOG Tied canvesvecceacevesceecccsasesesatesesseses 1Q 809, 206 529, 586 113, 294 54, 140 43, 345 36, 692 32, 148 
2Q 931, 042 580, 260 140, 229 59, 153 63, 227 43,057 45, 116 
3Q 1,044, 316 581, 495 192, 846 68, 774 113, 902 52, 254 35,045 
4Q 1,129, 897 606, 333 185, 092 79, 800 125, 503 76,021 57, 148 
LOG Zins. cccceeesssaccerereetre tess sudtts setevaceses 1Q 989, 002 541, 847 156, 436 84, 452 80,074 78,491 47, 702 
2Q 1, 107, 620 571, 460 244, 540 13,454 101,396 69, 836 46, 933 
3Q 1,053, 936 556, 322 185, 614 67,015 143, 871 53, 853 47, 261 
4Q 1,150; 522 637, 326 159, 256 59, 819 148, 480 70,217 75,425 
LOSS Wer cr teeirckecossteraeeer sete 1Q 900, 567 564, 301 123, 934 57, 802 57, 205 47, 875 49, 450 
2Q 1,093,025 624, 119 190, 300 67, 648 111, 929 51, 655 47, 373 
3Q 1,073, 871 612, 003 192,532 68, 418 103, 026 45,116 52, 776 
4Q 1,049, 943 618, 492 158, 466 51, 840 97,976 53, 607 69, 561 
O54 5 Fee ta caeeteeetecteouieceros 1Q 851,025 526, 534 134, 683 37,901 59,175 38, 128 54, 604 
2Q 988, 879 594, 005 149, 911 57, 686 82,390 56, 230 48, 656 
3Q 976, 654 581, 443 174, 331 51, 683 85,473 46, 867 36, 858 
4Q 1, 064, 714 615, 171 194, 483 56, 605 114, 297 45,437 38, 721 

2 eee. eee 
Total Exports 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
BD SOME crete ccsccessctccsesceet cass evecaseoescdtecntee 3, 157, 073 2,050, 460 472,536 199, 982 191, 833 146, 619 95, 642 
LOS De rvssrscesescs cescsscecetessancstesvenscoaseceseerse 3,963, 384 2, 333, 912 635, 721 264, 300 347, 362 208, 947 173, 142 
LOS Ziicccccvesessxsscaseusscsetecs towesstavevesvectecties 4,355, 960 2,349, 044 751,049 287, 611 475, 766 273, 581 218, 909 
VOD Bibracccctta, sseccnsssontecesascenecrtcecssecconceeeed 4,172, 601 2,463, 051 668, 874 247, 824 372, 713 198, 958 221,181 
LO hd err ceaeecctessnstovropedeesieaccereececetinecscars 3, 946, 917 2, 367, 439 658, 315 205, 404 345, 634 188, 297 181, 828 
LOS OM See nce stceoreccetecsevtrsevete 1Q 657, 005 420, 446 109, 892 41, 890 35,174 21,396 28, 208 
2Q 791,101 496,541 127, 258 59, 606 39, 738 42,140 25, 818 
3Q 800, 105 536, 698 108, 695 44, 608 47, 347 41,115 21, 642 
4Q 908, 861 596, 774 126, 691 53, 878 69,575 41, 968 19,975 
LOS Li ccccsscececcnssvessscouttersereesticosesore 1Q 819, 618 538, 549 113,591 54, 387 43,594 36, 838 32, 659 
2Q 943,012 588, 343 140, 589 59, 750 63,542 43, 281 47, 508 
3Q 1,055,576 590, 260 193,526 69, 345 114, 233 52, 535 35, 677 
4Q 1,145,179 616, 760 188,015 80, 818 125,993 76, 293 57, 299 
EE Ee ee ere ree 1Q 1,001,821 551, 664 157,475 85, 600 80, 491 78, 696 47, 895 
2Q 1,119, 938 580, 436 245, 745 74,020 101, 906 70, 310 47,522 
3Q 1,069, 189 568, 221 187,178 67, 602 144, 290 54,141 47, 757 
4Q 1,165, 012 648, 723 160, 651 60, 389 149,079 710, 434 75, 735 
PODS Mcccascssassec sccsstectecreerietiaeascteah 1Q 913, 905 574, 945 124, 661 58, 542 57, 887 48,002 49, 868 
2Q 1,105, 793 634, 649 191,128 68, 050 112, 319 51, 775 47, 872 
3Q 1,088, 965 624,005 193, 488 69,078 103, 785 45,292 53, 317 
4Q 1,063,937 629, 453 159,598 52,155 98, 721 53, 888 70, 123 
LOSS re, scccusseas seas sctucooeetetersrccstesertacs 1Q 866, 289 537, 177 135, 889 38,325 60, 848 39, 244 54, 806 
2Q 1,005, 024 607, 638 151, 137 58,075 82,950 56, 316 48, 909 
3Q 993, 133 594, 785 175, 568 52,010 86,332 47,048 37, 390 
4Q 1,082,471 627, 838 195, 721 56,995 115, 505 45, 688 40, 724 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1954 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, — Concluded 


Other 


Year and All United United Common- 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom wealthl and Others 
Ireland 
Imports 
Ms $’000 $’000 | $000 $’000 i $’000 $'000 | $’000 
KEG)”. Ser ee ser iar OR Preise 3,174, 253 2,130,476 404, 213 241, 559 103, 123 213, 548 81, 334 
TEBE ee ae ie ip if Sr bo 4, 084, 856 2, 812, 927 420,985 306, 889 Vitel 273, 692 93, 251 
MOS OBR ete sothacts fee eisins baacree eA 4,030, 468 2,976, 962 359, 757 185, 167 151, 284 284, 225 73,072 
TOD OMEN aris oe. sec Sae et sect 4,382, 830 3, 221, 214 453, 391 171, 153 MB Ie 289, 968 73,931 
NOD Ammer eect oe, cores aauseser use 4,093,1962} 2,961, 3802 392, 4722 182, 910 178, 565 284, 405 93, 466 
IGE) (ee Ae Oe een er 1Q 649, 474 458, 514 84, 235 36, 287 17,977 41, 167 11, 293 
2Q 803,577 546, 032 102, 942 60, 783 23, 611 48, 887 Pin3 22 
3Q 806, 429 520, 553 103, 187 67, 341 25, 941 65, 372 24, 034 
4Q 914, 774 605, 377 113, 849 77, 148 35, 593 58, 122 24, 685 
TOG, A Bacon ha ne oe 1Q 943, 858 678, 058 92,141 61, 978 30, 108 61, 504 20, 068 
2Q 1, 158, 529 793, 049 132, 465 85, 210 49, 218 72, 309 26, 278 
3Q 1,039, 614 675, 803 110, 909 106, 703 50, 513 68, 630 27, 057 
4Q 942, 855 666, 017 85, 469 52, 998 47, 273 71, 249 19, 848 
OS Oi fees SESS Rees 1Q 916, 119 693, 991 68, 248 41,953 32, 599 65, 161 14, 167 
2Q | 1,034, 230 763, 806 93, 172 50, 121 37, 806 71, 669 17, 656 
3Q 995, 170 714, 519 97,973 50, 707 37, 101 73, 708 21, 162 
4Q 1, 084, 949 804, 646 100, 365 42, 386 43, 778 73, 687 20, 088 
RODS MEM cctecccee nit reac 1Q 997, 964 763, 054 95, 279 29, 410 30, 945 64, 102 15,175 
2Q 1, 218,599 909, 359 124, 312 47, 287 49, 086 73, 630 14,927 
3Q 1,118, 161 799, 283 119, 816 49, 569 45,414 82, 794 21, 285 
4Q 1, 048, 106 749,518 113, 985 44, 888 47, 728 | 69, 442 22,544 
CEE 3 oe A Ae eno ae 1Q 925, 865 690, 081 88, 219 29, 252 31, 608 70, 222 16, 484 
2Q 1, 124, 2472 812, 7012 115, 9102 52,458 48, 099 74, 640 20, 439 
3Q 1,001, 226 707, 214 96, 514 52,925 47, 544 69, 464 27, 567 
4Q 1, 041, 858 751, 384 91, 829 48, 275 51, 314 70, 079 28,977 
oa 1 ah 1 
Trade Balance 
$’000 $’000 | $7000 $000 i $’000 $7000 $000 
- £7,180 - 80,016 + 68,323 - 41,577 + 88, 710 - 66, 930 + 14,308 
- 121,472 - 479,015 + 214, 736 - 42,589 +170, 250 - 64, 746 + 79,891 
+ 325,492 - 627,918 +391, 292 +102, 444 +324, 482 - 10, 644 +145, 836 
IOS: a. od Sena eee ee ere — 210, 229 - 758, 163 + 215, 482 + 76,670 + 199, 540 - 91,010 +147, 250 
SES. a sonitscneiee Met i each - 146, 2802 - 593, 9412 + 265, 8432 + 22,494 +167, 070 - 96, 108 A BE Stee 
ICED cape ee eee 1Q + 7,531 - 38,068 + 25,657 + 5,603 een LOG - 19, 772 + 16,915 
2Q = 12,475 - 49,491 + 24,316 Semel lai LG alam - 6,747 + 4,496 
3Q - 6,324 + 16,145 + 5,508 = 2233 + 21,406 - 24, 257 - 2,392 
4Q - 5,913 - 8,603 + 12, 842 - 23, 269 + 33,981 - 16, 154 - 4,710 
HO) Lamers, Ss teariesrscecsosecchizeeee 1Q - 124, 240 - 139,509 + 21,449 - 17,590 + 13,486 - 24,666 + 12,590 
2Q - 215,517 - 204, 706 + 8,124 - 25,460 + 14,324 - 29,029 ed, 280 
3Q + 15,962 - 85,543 + 82,617 - 37,358 + 63, 720 - 16,095 + 8,620 
4Q + 202, 323 - 49,257 +102, 546 + 27,820 DT RTED + 5,044 monet 
NOS Deere ce esncrcects cathe erent 1Q + 85,702 - 142, 328 + 89,228 + 43,647 + 47,892 +13, 535 Soy 120 
20 + 85,708 - 183,370 + 152,573 + 23, 899 + 64, 100 - 1,360 + 29, 866 
3Q + 74,019 |  - 146, 298 + 89, 205 + 16, 895 +107, 189 - 19,567 + 26,596 
41 + 80,063 - 155,922 + 60, 287 + 18,002 +105, 302 | - 3,252 + 55,647 
TEER) pgs eine Ne eee emer 1Q - 84,059 - 188, 109 + 29,382 + 29,132 + 26,943 - 16, 100 + 34,694 
2Q - 112, 806 - 274, 710 + 66,816 + 20, 764 + 63, 234 - 21, 854 + 32,945 
3Q - 29,196 - 175, 279 + 73,672 + 19,509 + 58,371 - 37, 501 + 32,032 
4Q + 15,831 - 120,065 + 45,612 + 17,266 + 50,993 - 15,554 + 417,580 
ISI a5 le ee ee 1Q - 59,576 - 152,904 + 47,670 + 9,073 + 29, 240 - 30, 978 + 38, 322 
2Q - 119, 2232 - 205, 0622 + 35, 2272 + 5,616 + 34,851 - 18, 324 + 28,469 
3Q - 8,094 - 112,429 + 79,054 - 915 + 38, 788 - 22,415 + 9,823 
4Q + 40,613 - 123,546 +103, 892 + 8,720 + 64,191 - beta + 11,747 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1954 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. 

2. The change inthe import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the second quarter by an amount estimated 
at not less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United 
elon). ape trade balance was affected by the same amount. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other pe- 
riods. See Ch. V, p. 39. 
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TABLE IN. Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries 


1954 Percentage 


Rank in Calendar Year Percentage| of Total 
ee l |, roses | Exports’ 
1952 1954 1952 1953 1954 Jan,-June July-Dec. 1954 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
il 1 1) United Statesten-cecameeseceenen es 2,306,955 2,418,915 2, 317,153 | 1,120,539 1,196,614 59.7 
2 Y 2.) PURILEG: King dommes ssteesetseenets: 745, 845 665, 232 653, 408 284, 594 368, 814 = ies 16.8 
4 3 D7 | J@DAM..-.c.-cse ensceretheesmeeten cece tereecs 102, 603 118, 568 96,474 61, 340 35, 134 - 18.6 208 
5 4 4 |Germany, Federal Republic......... 94, 863 83, 858 86, 899 31, 648 55, 251 et Gs vy? 
3 5 5 | Belgium and Luxembourg ............ 104, 376 69, 510 54, 987 22, 581 32, 406 =O. Go 1.4 
9 8 Ge Australia... cence ieee 49,679 39, 629 45, 768 21,996 Zoe iee +a Oe oO 1.2 
6 9 HT eat BTA ZLT (nc. cncdenemecnemectesecccevonrece ores 81, 367 37,561 45,096 30,045 15,051 as PAD ail ie) 
14 10 8 39,002 37, 278 43, 813 21,009 22, 804 at tleyte) jig at 
ili 6 9 47, 852 50, 763 39, 883 23,197 16, 686 = 21.4 130 
12 7 10 41,508 42,382 39,777 12, 622 21, koe meal 1.0 
10 14 DL PPE ITAN CE: ce ceccantitessstersacsoracteseetrteee 48, 264 32, 281 33, 799 18,072 15, 727 ae SY 0.9 
15 12 L2MVENCZUCI Ac ercterseeimerccsaercatectee 35, 683 36, 485 30,973 15, 507 15, 466 <Low! 0.8 
13 ey LS PIMOXICO:. fccceccuces cosusetttsecsuseccsecetereesees 39, 641 28, 986 27, 359 12,035 15, 324 S BAG 0.7 
16 16 La eS witzerl ands sceeseneteeesccemeeresseteee 26, 918 29, 833 26, 826 13,979 12, 847 LO 0.7 
8 13 USL TG yi ues ect renatakccateicote coewelcestet ness 52, 645 33,170 23, 844 10, 411 13, 433 - 28.1 0.6 
25 18 LGC COLON Gree eee seeeeeeee tnt eee 13, 756 20,146 21,000 8, 217 12, 783 ce 0.5 
i itil DP MI INIG (hes eccces cnasestersteamsaae cteeecn tees 55,423 37,187 17, 689 5,103 12,586 - 52.4 On 
al 19 MOC Gb Aeecceenc sts eset ceeeeeneeereieaes meres 24,181 16, 124 17,455 Sega 9,128 To Se 0.4 
23 23 LO Ae hdltp pines aces semen 16, 045 Sy Sinz 15, 863 Seto 7, 748 = 1454 0.4 
21 32 ZO WING Wie 8) and eee eee, oe eee 18, 844 7,475 14, 807 5, 256 9,551 + 98.1 0.4 
30 25 2h’ ol JAMGICR Bee vcecsmeee coctvessceotte ts ee 10, 591 12,490 11,552 5, 038L 6,021 24 fee) 0.3 
29 27 22 | Trinidad and Tobago................-... 11,034 9,490 11,425 5, 630 5, 795 + 20.4 0.3 
27 28 23) ct ISERC) ses. se eeSevasoaac-teecsetecseee nthe ccears 11, 940 9,059 10,174 3,023 Te day el Qed 0.3 
24 63 24 | Pakistan ... oe 16,016 32,103 8,970 4,434 4,536 Seal a2 
18 24 ZO CSTE Cl emer see ceasees scans cers ceuee ccd ee 23, 058 is BIG) 8,821 2, 668 6, 153 - 34.0 0.2 
33 29 26 | Hong Kong 9,582 9,000 8, 252 4,443 3, 809 =e th: 0.2 
36 30 27 | Puerto Rico imo2s eos TAL 3, 689 4,068 Tm Ole ok 0.2 
19 1 28 | Yugoslavia 22,613 1, 940 ig P19 279 6, 840 + 267.0 OR 
46 i ZOU URKS Vieeceets eee eee eters. 0c ne 4,791 1,455 7,086 4, 768 2,318 + 387.0 0.2 
35 31 SOD] APBeNUING Tact ccan octet eats ius une 8, 227 7, 641 6, 692 1,616 5,076 - 12.4 0.2 
Bb 41 Sle | PECURG OF nonce ree, cette eyes 2,030 4, 220 5,509 2,524 2,985 22 VELA 0.1 
22 20 BN IR a=) Va ene es cosh mae RS ee 16, 405 15,108 5,086 2, 847 2,239 = 6653 On 1 
a it 33) WUhSes hve USSIB)) cs.e.coeenenste sree By, 2 4, 854 2,877 io uae a 0.1 
ae 47 SE" QNBArDadOS <7. cesce ees ce tec cseste tee 3,912 3, 734 4, 378 1, 993 2,385 aS iio? 0.1 
47 42 35 |Dominican Republic .................... 4,643 3,993 4, 269 2, 226 2,043 * Gs9 Oca 
39 38 SG onitish Giana eee eee eee eee 6, 356 4,777 4,080 Dy oo 1, 748 - 14.6 Ont 
il iT Si) WIS DGNia) sauce creme serene ee cre a. 203 3,145 4,071 2,492 WOR! qa 294 Od 
28 40 38), | Pann ma ee eees cecsceettees sees 1359 4,380 4,057 1, 822 Ph DBAS - 14 0.1 
il i 39 | Rhodesia and Nyasaland ............ 2, 6624 D, DVS 3,945 1, 801 2,144 Te 0.1 
50 45 40 |Leeward and Windward Islands .. 4, 276 3, 864 3,931 | 1,927 2,004 ape beste Oot! 
Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1953 fo.88 
26 39 42 |Sweden 12,198 4,587 2,018 1, 305 2,213 S OR 0.1 
40 35 44 | Hawaii 6, 280 5, 385 3, 222 1, 758 1,464 - 40.2 0.1 
au 21 AOL ORCA Rea, va cee ee aa 335 14,991 3,197 2,302 895 =) 18.5 Ord 
32 33 29) UMS ET Kig cccces, cette eer s carstectseote 9, 881 6, 303 2,929 1,316 1,613 = Oso Oot 
45 37 Al pa WAUS UIE Ge secnc haere tserrcoscene me 5, 216 5,136 2,857 640 edt - 44.4 0.1 
1 22 ORE Sp AU es. oes cag tesoe ete eee nces etree 3, 579 14,179 2, 734 1,017 ale - 80.7 0.1 
38 34 A) | BOLiVid: 7h ee ee dee 6, 398 5,501 Dare 278 994 = T1639 oh 
20 26 LT RECS Yb ee ceo a seeeee ceee cotecnccoereael 19, 363 11, 688 Hy201 685 516 - 89.7 Ly 
34 36 AD eebanon ree. seer ee eee 9, 355 5, 161 982 344 638 GLa) ie 
Loe te 
1. Lower than 50th, 
2. Less than $500.00. 
3. Over 1000%. 
4. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954, 
5. Less than 0.1%, 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Leading Countries 
Rank in Calendar Year 1954 Percentage are i 
Country Change Imports 
1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1954 | Saab July-Dec, | 1953-54 1954 
1000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 - %o “i Yo 
1 1 MpiUMitedstatesies wececcnertcestceere 2,976,962 3,221,214 2,961,380 | 1,502,781 1,458,599 - 8.1 7258 
2 y Daaliunited Kingdom sss eeeeese 359, 757 453, 391 392,472 204, 129 188, 343 - 13.4 9.6 
3 3 aml Veneztielagecsscce te hes ance te 135, 758 155, 147 167, 594 82, 504 85, 090 a BW 4.1 
10 4 4 |Germany, Federal Republic ........ 22, 629 35,507 44,485 18, 021 26, 464 OF, E meal 
4 5 est yale Gis oe ee ee 35, 103 35, 047 31, 623 16, 368 15, 255 - 9<.8 0.8 
6 7 Gilindia memes ct ener stor 26, 822 26, 627 28, 054 14,174 13, 880 + 5.4 ONT 
D 6 7 |Belgium and Luxembourg ............ 33, 216 29, 082 25,077 11, 824 IBY PAs: a BRS! 0.6 
14 9 Ben Colombia tettere ee acacccetescssorecere 18, 004 23, 215 24, 820 12, 045 12, 775 + 6.9 0.6 
12 8 QMmnItATIstralia stecse tenses ccrsstterterrseters 18, 712 23, 464 24, 657 7,754 16, 903 + 6.1 0.6 
5a 10 del Netherlands csr cmtitcerrse ce 16, 495 22, 298 22, 562 9, 884 12,678 aval, 2 0.6 
sgt ih Tilda EPANGO re ce cee este it ceeceesscct 19,117 22, 267 22,046 9,983 12, 063 = peal 0.5 
Dio 12 |Netherlands Antilles ............00 11, 747 8, 154 20, 582 6, 332 14, 250 +152. 4 0.5 
eal dom leritish Guiang: 2.2.4. 23, 660 17, 800 20, 482 6, 788 13, 694 + 15.1 0.5 
Te 12 14 | Malaya and Singapore .........cs0+ 25,473 21, 896 19, 586 8,994 10, 592 - 10.6 0.5 
1960) 19 AB MLPA PAM er. A eects sccusscstaatee icant ecocsens 13, 162 13, 629 19,197 6, 650 12,547 + 40.9 0.5 
160 13 NGM Switzerlandem ste crtttee 16, 396 20, 437 19, 151 9, 700 9,451 ae 6n3 0.5 
Wie 14 Tey ED ANGNanete te teere.ssceeertecterecscsees 15,171 19, 584 17,413 7,049 10, 364 ddd 0.4 
244 931 18 | British East Africa ..........cee 9, 5932 9, 3934 15, 852 6, 353 9,499 + 68.8 0.4 
25 20 Ome PAmaice Mert ucts neces 9, 204 11, 761 15, 309 7, 801 7,508 a oOne 0.4 
22618 DOMMATta lyme cer erate ceerrtrercteestere: 11, 735 14,271 _ 15,006 5,900 9,106 2 he 0.4 
8 16 Pl WN (54 (le ae en os 23, 937 15, 785 14,033 9,167 4, 866 =e 11.4 0.3 
20 17 mm Ceyvloneneiere tect trtacrerssectscs 12, 492 14, 461 WER, BAT 6, 755 5, 772 > 16EC 0.3 
Wee OR Sime (Cuba ete ese cee ree esec sree cerns 18,615 11, 654 9,913 6, 107 3, 806 - 14.9 0.2 
Gey OF 24 | Trinidad and Tobago... 9, 660 8, 062 9,595 4, 348 5, 247 + 19.0 0.2 
28 89-24 DE Ma WOU elie cece: tertacteccste neecere scorers 8, 611 9,341 9,175 4,189 4, 986 - 1.8 0.2 
262 DG COsta ERICA eos acacscsccecocsetetseesescootes 8, 740 9,472 7,746 3, 541 4, 205 - 18.2 0.2 
49 43 DTM LAG K Gemeente cere ee 2, 333 2,961 7,573 2,622 4,951 + 155.8 0.2 
18 25 OOM New Zealand mccs. xc cst nrerectescses 14, 231 8,572 7,314 5,057 2,257 Sale ie 0.2 
38een33 29 | Union of South Africa ..........ce 4,165 4, 616 5,911 2, 324 3,587 + 28.1 Onl 
39 38 S30me Panamaiers sere aee terete ssa: 4,125 3, 637 5, 850 2,935 2,915 + 60.8 0.1 
Sim 30 SUMP FUT eee, meee tne tee cos toss 6, 487 5,554 5,813 2,362 3,451 + 4.7 0.1 
RM Seer 3 De Spain cc ceceriscscsscssecceveeestecesesecesnses 4, 260 4, 619 5, 566 3,192 DL REE + 20.5 0.1 
27 «49 SSM RarDAdOse rece tetera 8, 666 2,375 5, 358 1, 290 4,068 +125.6 0.1 
44 31 Samal aWall, meee meecr. cose tesces te eovetteoceess 3,473 4, 635 5, 292 2, 365 2,927 + 14.2 0.1 
2 39 S5mnGuatemalacy cet eres, ccccccese 2,080 3, 259 5,060 2,781 2,279 + 55.3 0.1 
) Gum HONguK ONG ee ences coussdscrectssorcets 3, 711 4,427 4,154 Dy, ap lie/ 2,037 =" Benz 0. 
Bae 41 37 | Philippines 5,423 2, 986 4,001 1, 750 2,251 + 34.0 On 
47 46 J Bea CURC OR etectercscectcecesvereeswerestacss users 2,751 2, 688 3, 763 1, 229 2,534 + 40.0 0.1 
Denmark crs iene ee tea Se 2,167 2,175 3,463 1,522 1,941 + 59.2 0.1 
PrenchpA rica eseccceevascsessevotees 404 2, 631 3,184 1, 207 1,977 + 21.0 0.1 
aie iz ile 
Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1953 

36 8626 A Sem lPATgentine Mes ntcsicsiacscnectsseretr seca 1,375 

35 34 Am Pon dura Ste ssctte cc.cocsseeecttereen soos 1,110 

Gold Coast 498 

420 

161 


Prrerrrrrrrirrrtittertrrit 


1. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
2. Lower than 50th, 
3. Less than 0.1%, 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Calendar Year 1954 
Country 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Jan.-June July-Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America: 
Unibed States) 2.2.25, . ctsc.ccsssestsancensscvesscassesnsteasesesesacsuss 2,020,988 2,297,675 2,306,955 2,418,915 2,317,153 | 1,120,539 1,196,614 
PLAS KBE 2oiss. oh seco socstevsasecssiescearcencctoveonsh raerenveccesstastes sess 959 2, 264 1, 249 1, 130 iN a 462 810 
Sb Pierre and Miquelon iicccctecescscsecsssssestecte-scestsecaes 1,061 1, 186 1,279 1,319 1, 226 614 612 
Greenland cic .ccKeccacstccscene cesses sontsasvacctcabesecscasessssssvsescones 134 206 303 194 299 1 298 
Total, North America eee i250 -s.dc..ccecssstteseresscese> 2,023,142 2,301,330 2,309,787 2,421,558 2,319,950 | 1,121,616 1,198,334 
2,991 3, 693 Snlos 3,070 2,992 1,433 1,559 
491 572 381 376 299 156 143 
1,937 2, 136 P4333 2, 298 Byron 1,086 1,185 
2,974 4,584 3,912 3, 734 4,378 1,993 2,385 
7,495 10, 213 10,591 12,490 ie 52 5, O31 6,021 
Bh ante) 4,229 4,276 3, 864 3,931 SPAY 2,004 
Wrinidad andWloba yOmessectrere.ccnesscereteccecseescenssteorctae 7,476 9, 950 11,034 9,490 11,425 5,630 5, 795 
American Virgin Islands: <22..:.-ccsccocesesevsaciseesecceessccceas 156 181 167 178 119 67 52 
COSta) RICA e.-c.ccsscc-suscssserecesereevedtesecsssssucecsUccasactoneerscete Pep Pes ales 2,612 2,199 2, 834 1, 756 1,078 
GUD Bis crc totectocse ctersancote aresusneeeseuctcteraasecenconscuaseerconveus ses 18,055 20, 424 24, 181 16, 124 17, 455 8, 327 9,128 
Dominican Republic 2,954 4,060 4,643 3, 993 4, 269 2, 226 2,043 
HSA] Va Ot Hic escsqucstsosssas csascuvsceouedesssenetvev¥eciecoaccestesescus 1,467 2,002 2, 230 1,901 is BE 731 795 
Pirenchswestrlndiesescccctccerscenccsvateesesoccerencescoetereereteees 39 40 47 26 24 11 13 
Guatemala. <i. kccret-sesecatteacectocccns suesevecvesesensevensesaadess 2,401 2,365 1, 896 2, 234 2,021 926 1,095 
PLGUUCL oe sc. cccecesectesse teens ccsscdecvseterstetecuseséseccauccest conuntanses 2,513 2, 588 3,417 2, 670 tle) Lior 1,550 
FIONGUIAS: «..ccsoncececsaceeccesccsvsatesavseetnenessdeceneuescsacoceosacszsuse 613 SOND 1 3G 556 471 251! 220 
MCXICO) c.c.ssuacccteececsnuscassteccvteserantensessnsuneaescustercastessiecsene 17, 624 29, 880 39,641 28, 986 27, 359 12,035 15, 324 
Netherlands ¥AntillesiGitee cercreetrerecccosecssccsee tecesvesecoes 4,464 1, 834 1,541 1, 308 ie 845 930 
756 1,097 il, HES) 1, 354 1, 653 941 712 
9,019 5,961 11,359 4,380 4,057 1,822 2, 235 
7, 643 8,120 7,328 1, 753 7, 157 3, 689 4, 068 
Commonwealth: Countriespeewccsscrsesstesoeeeesteeseseree 26, 577 35, 378 35, 704 35, 322 36, 849 17, 755 19, 094 
Other: Countries ier tess tecestorics scorer: 69, 967 84, 302 101, 983 73, 662 74, 628 35, 384 39, 244 
Total, Central America and Antilles .............. 96, 544 119, 680 137, 688 108, 984 111,477 53, 139 58, 338 
South America: 
British: Guland doscsstescccocccsecctencaeoscstasentsuscoiot Maesussees 4,052 5, 308 6, 356 4,777 4,080 ey 1, 748 
Falkland Islands... 1 2 RBI 41 4 1 3 
WAT @eNUING | vas nccayacacecacstecechs-eesceesetaccsccteeadeuesrse cacenesere nee 13, 360 8, 883 8,227 7, 641 6, 692 1, 616 5, 076 
BO LEV 1a ooiieesceccanscssntees eteccvetenccet ater euccterdsceaaesteaveneesssaea 2, 267 3, 484 6,398 5, 501 i PAP? 278 994 
15, 806 53, 684 81,367 37, 561 45, 096 30, 045 15, 051 
6, 864 iis ‘ha 10,090 3,945 3,130 L252. 1,878 
14, 806 TZ 3i1 13, 756 20, 146 21,000 8,217 12, 783 
1,432 Ph Tals 2,030 4, 220 5,509 2,524 2,985 
5 4 3 6 4 2 2 
110 167 112 339 167 117 50 
3, 744 5, 054 16,405 15, 108 5,086 2, 847 2, 239 
863 934 1,097 4a? 911 470 441 
Uruguay 1,918 6, 868 5,429 2,912 2, 784 1,183 1,601 
Venezuela 25,457 26, 982 35,683 36, 485 30,973 15, 507 15, 466 
Commonwealth Countries ce.cc.ncccce-sleadectseceetscseeres 4,053 5, 310 6,387 4,818 4,084 ae as e' 1, 751 
Olber(Countries. -c.csst ccsevetsasccceccsecscsesadeeceessseatsees 86, 631 134, 835 180,597 134,575 122, 625 64, 059 58, 566 
Total, South America’ sitcc..ccsccccceonsseerstassssvseaveess 90, 684 140, 145 186, 984 139, 393 126, 709 66, 392 60, 317 
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Calendar Year 1954 
Country 
1950 ih 1951 li 1952 1953 1954 Jan,-June July-Dec, 
$7000 ~ $7000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
AGO GMRENES COMME... ...ccccscecsasectatatusctncansvoncesssescsnretrertenes 469, 910 631, 461 745, 845 665, 232 653, 408 284, 594 368, 814 
PANES ELL Eee cscs cscttrencsete ance cuncsess vote Gecchetenssunsas saenuseins cates se 2,369 2, 166 5, 216 5, 136 2,857 640 Devel 
PBelgiim ANd! LUXE MY OUP zccodessssgeeveavscosccnccsdett-vesdrenes 66, 351 94, 457 104, 376 69, 510 54, 987 22,581 32,406 
BYEMYNAN IK, 5 coseactesetesaseassbasace ostectseransgasseesscecosccsvacsepaecenane 923 5, 587 9, 881 6, 303 2,929 1,316 1, 613 
EPEAT CCU se, sccsctrates «rtrescscossusosacesttevvs steusseiacscasovenessrssstvsac 18, 403 46, 538 48, 264 32, 281 33, 799 18, 072 toy vad: 
Germany, Federal Republic ooo... cesecssecsescesseeseees 8, 873 37, 028 94, 863 83, 858 86, 899 31, 648 55, 20. 
ASO LAI Bertee neo cas caacvevsctoottttsenccseccscssescaseeseeatesncsouss 847 700 833 2,058 699 414 285 
BY ATCeer ce teecetet acca ceccecsccacccotuseersevcsecoosccacecccerareces copes 13, 321 20, 921 23,058 13, 356 8, 821 2, 668 6, 153 
INE GN EDL AM OShetneesiters ccareese: aver cette dsscouacsscsasccrccctececcsessners 8,617 26, 191 41,508 42,382 aL CHIC! 12, 622 2iloD 
18; 924 32, 198 39, 002 37, 278 43, 813 21,009 22, 804 
4, 250 12,125 12,198 4,587 3, 518 1,305 2, 213 
PMAUZET LANG o.cccsces -cscccuccsevsnc-cokst dere tcccacwisesevaccensorerceuscs 26, 435 25, 345 26, 918 29, 833 26, 826 13, 979 12, 847 
Commonwealth COUNUTICE te. .c--cecsscensseeccecssesereevasese 469, 910 631, 461 745, 845 665, 232 653, 408 284, 594 368, 814 
MEN EP COUNEHIOS eeccnercscccsecttreesctsoncsoeescaasoateseeseuserze 169, 313 303, 255 406, 119 326, 581 304, 895 126, 253 178, 642 
Total, North-Western Europe 639, 223 934,716 1,151, 964 991, 813 958, 303 410, 847 547, 456 
Southern Europe: 
ANSEL LAT eaten cet reer acectuasstesasencattoterastarscaaseacsesverevoreescecee 329 648 353 486 252 155 97 
NAO GEL eee eset ct neta cscs conve cracecostetsteactcs-ccssesnecsecccbeesscesese 4, 680 2,150 Ajai 3,307 3,043 1,518 1,525 
COCO erceescecsetteevccee tecscsaucverentetuteccerestacncscesassiecvecnssea® 1, 833 2, 703 4,415 1, 560 2,505 1, 133 1,372 
TUE Gae eee eres toreccccancseree nt cect sncccusseusasisscstaatnctcsosccncseserescsees 15, 476 48, 763 52, 645 33, 170 23, 844 10,411 13, 433 
EOD Ul ee alll eemeeer eM enease ont tetacneresstcoreytuscesucescasccsoseecsouatcesers cs 5, 641 4, 665 4,026 3,991 2,118 1,350 768 
FAZOPES ANG) MAGCINA co..ccou.cooseressecessecuseecovsceencerscsnaseeas 210 259 224 231 641 423 218 
Goel Viearser ccecr tne ci tesavecsscotorshessstereroettsencisoocarscartvarscisceve 5, 642 742 3,579 14,179 2, 734 1,017 Ns alee 
Commonwealth Countries ..............cccccsssssrecreneeees 5, 009 2, 798 3, 464 3, 794 3,295 1,673 1, 622 
UCI OUNUPIES oe teresisersencetsasuecscsacceucstscosentereceronenne 28,802 Bi EY 64, 888 53, 131 31, 841 14, 334 17, 507 
Total, Southern Europe ............:cccccesseeeeseeeeees 33, 811 59, 930 68, 352 56, 925 35, 136 16, 006 19, 130 
Eastern Europe: 
AIDANIA............cscccscccscsrrcensencsessnasonseorssccsccsesssccsensenseese ie 1 1 i pe 1 0 
PSTN Gi) Gl eeeeeee eetaeecer cea ceerscwecscsivaseracvesseccccscaseesscereverasr 215 8 2 3 8 6 2 
FEC NOSIOVAKTAbec--cscescccesccesusdeet csoedsessccssocesscseecnanscsess® 2,179 492 367 123 295 124 171 
RAT] QING le otesen ettentaeces saaccessctceraschetosse conne «cuz svaceesthspencessace 600 3,129 2, 694 1,388 476 200 276 
GeNMAN Ys) HASLETMcesesecescseserecrererescacconcon=secacectsnepensn=se oh 2 0 0 se sl 0 
REDINTAG AU Vober tec avatercortscteveccercecds<stececsenssesncesscterssaralsesereser 86 30 81 48 35 31 4 
AQ ATG Beet eee ee eenene soe sgeccesauversencctuostassccoreseesteecaacctranenss 1,432 94 69 183 558 129 429 
RO TINDEUINL ee scenceteteteasesanssessseseecsecstessasersverescarederercemeses == 122 11 45 94 74 1 73 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ............... 183 7 ne iy 4, 854 oot 1,977 
BATES LA hee eretete cuesciessoes teens chaaas«stcassorccsseusasceaavestencess 818 2, 739 22,613 1, 940 tals) 279 6, 840 
Total, Eastern Europe .............:csccesseeceeeeesersees 5, 635 6,510 25, 873 3, 779 13, 420 3, 646 9, 774 
Middle East: 
PNA CTINEAERE et ateed desc ccctacceseads cx accoradccczsaqceavapseruseesacccsusescees 31 25 127 34 22 20 2 
PATI P LO=Eg VDULAM SUCAM e.vecusccesccsecavenecvoescecersvieccesceevesee 15 34 104 17 8 6 2 
PAY SIS ea et eeeee reeset ceccaencsevencvesesszu-tratscsnuccrecceveeresresveeeres 875 1,414 2,149 2,644 1,594 821 773 
FEY AED Gale peeee aca eat feces tavsestcsritanchsvscicar scnsdessevevervetworsanoreness 3, 716 2, 466 19, 363 11, 688 1, 201 685 516 
LLCS LW eee sad vasususesckcascedectvassicsnsecsuacccusesueeivscccscuesss© 54 198 54 55 118 36 82 
EEE NOPE ericsee ec scasvcdsepencestorseas oveeustaxisetsisesasosceseosneseness¥ess 993 1, 000 585 7153 Row 355 402 
RE Pee eee tet hecceseceesitacsoctoasdepsvassssesssrsescosevsssertarsceys ests 70 1,062 313 458 425 271 154 
MSpRELG Lance cas sccsenesccascacece ovsverevececs-cavstdacsscoavessucactesencrses 12, 126 11, 816 11, 940 9,059 10, 174 3,023 a, dol 
Italian Africa 184 3 6 ne 1 st, 1 
Jordan 46 TOT 105 38 123 43 80 
REID Vek Weis cessucts vesevatas escapees ventestsesectnedcacaacvoussdvesncssssarsesess 374 2,029 854 1, 279 840 461 379 
Lebanon 9,355 5, 161 982 344 638 
BSW iil eu ee eee nesters aces ccsensacosave ctrvecccccresevoccssensecvernasegeceasas erate ee 580 578 1, 169 657 512 
Turkey 3, 744 2, 962 4,791 1, 455 7,086 4, 768 2,318 
Commonwealth Countries 105 59 231 51 30 26 4 
@iNETAC OUNUT LOS ceeesescseseceecattete- otteecessteceusssancenecsters 23, 644 31,058 50,095 33, 167 24,470 11, 465 13,005 
Total, Middle East ...........:ccscssseeeeseseneeenseees 23, 749 31,117 50, 326 33, 218 24, 500 11, 490 13, 010 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 
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Calendar Year 1954 
Country 
1950 1951 1952 BR 1953 1954 Jan,-June July-Dec. 
he $’000 $’000- $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Other Asia; 
COV ON eo. scccusdedscesocedossensvescsundcdecsavavsecesosese 4,353 3,470 5, 825 3000 3,147 931 2, 216 
LVI darcans sac tessuacde soacsvasssicesavitavabusesessts stecectvestpeetertacctas 31,520 25 TEM 55,423 37, 187 17, 689 5, 103 12, 586 
Pakistan 8, 681 4,486 16, 016 32, 103 8, 970 4,434 4,536 
Malaya and Singapore 4,097 10, 796 7, 067 2, 854 2, 983 Leal! 1,462 
HOME KONE. .ccccsssvocasssscvcsns cosestedveesitetevevenscecsssetteat-seeeees 8, 004 12, 033 9, 582 9,000 8, 252 4,443 3, 809 
Other British)Mastundiesie. ee cess 32 a 13 27 18 2 16 
AG ENANIS tA eecseaccenccsecoucaseccessectessenceverseerce- eee tia dennts 52 97 272 150 55 43 12 
30 279 1,023 444 212 73 139 
2,057 367 1, 156 f a m0 
' : 1, 482 3, 186 ee 1, 814 
69 223 SIAL 351 190 124 66 
3,052 5, 227 6, 250 1, 990 1, 321 802 519 
PAD) SEB} 72,976 102, 603 118, 568 96, 474 61, 430 35, 044 
1, 143 213 335 14,991 ay tele 2, 302 895 
PUP PIMeS; ceaec.sescuseaees-ssessnsdowses=vadsasee<esteseseesoptescemaes 10, 829 15, 598 16, 045 13,872 15, 863 87115 7, 748 
Portuguese (ASia soscscnccssseccnaecwereses cavacesezeuaceaaeeeeraeseacs 103 107 282 190 43 27 16 
ApHeii lian Gime ce stesncese aces cance setae ett cco cco bs ceed seecatcsceceaccitnmres 1, 200 2,378 1,976 1,509 1, 767 1,026 741 
56, 687 66, 522 93, 926 84,477 41, 060 16, 434 24, 626 
39, 070 97, 464 130, 270 153, 547 122,378 fans, sl 47, 063 
95, 757 163, 986 224, 196 238, 024 163, 438 91, 749 71, 689 
Other Africa: 
BMitish Mast cAtriCasy come teeter acter. coer etree 849 1, 444 1,031 348 31D 163 212 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland? 1,597 2, 950 2, 662 2, 220 3,945 1,801 2, 144 
Union of SouthsAfrica sss seme 42, 561 52, 736 47, 852 50, 763 39, 883 23,197 16, 686 
Other British South Africa 5 27 NPA 15 tf 3 4 
Gra DLA) z..steceneecxscesasten costes eeutectsteceniecercescesoseneetsoscteoss 12 26 9 29 38 23 15 
Gold Coast... 581 980 254 1, 749 2, 3k3 1,082 1,231 
IN US OTIC aetech coe sctectcctes sh szecpicsaessveuticnsxtetoavetecetsesacuesce 247 7196 865 942 1, 452 737 715 
SUGraN se ONG, asc .iesccacssesvastscanainsateeancvesuadessavszes Seseusee 219 200 159 235 356 137 219 
OtherBritishmWestcAtnlca erreccecsccensesoeetecsessaseaesvonas ik 1 0 1 33 10 23 
Belgian COME OM ose. ecssccsecncnes tere te sesetatesdteever tea eesetees 2,471 4,318 5, 900 3, 349 3, 628 1, 473 2, 100 
Fmench Africa; Pisiese.csasscsssevessen ceveecssseerecesecsstooeer een O27 6, 748 3, 226 1, 248 1, 204 710 494 
je oe) i ee ane SP tk econ Seer ne ee aR Ree 109 eos 203 3, 145 4,071 2,492 1,579 
Mada gas Can cccects-caccssccsasosenteceratceseevvrae cscsevesvsoterecunkoes LT 102 97 64 41 22 19 
MONO CCOis. <cssuccevssonssibnaseces coveted 1, 700 3, 381 4, 630 3, 809 2, 824 1, 899 925 
Portuguese East Africa 2 702 2 827 2. 088 1. 997 2,614 1,501 1,113 
Portuguese West Africa : : : 3 323 164 159 
Ganary [Slam dsp rereccc.sccncsesacaranessesserscesccstecvarcea tered sce 237 107 825 23 1 ue 1 
Spanish; Afric ape. heck cccacsestere oeeetessceseee eer etereee 62 75 64 59 17 16 1 
Commonwealth Cowntriese c--.ccscescssececscsssteereeee 46,070 59, 159 52, 844 56, 300 48, 402 27, 154 21, 248 
Other Councries sevice csccecvccascesssatecteseonseeecoerereaccssse 9, 323 18, 931 17, 033 13, 695 14, 724 8, 278 6, 446 
Motal, Other Africa’. occsec.-cescccccsseeeeasccecsncsouosone 55, 393 78, 090 69, 878 69, 996 63, 126 35, 432 27, 694 
Oceania: 
PAUSEY Alli Givite.c: Scecuseevacsscecsee ns cou cucstvuse Sondetevestecercerenttcerteee 35, 446 49,079 49, 697 39, 629 45, 768 21, 996 23, he 
New Zealand 10, 983 PTE BY 18, 844 7,475 14, 807 5, 206 9,551 
VLDL csoccstcatecaccossnasaudecue seesusteecvecates iisssentenrduoasensevestaceies 234 802 519 424 654 248 406 
Others British OCEANIA Mec et.csses-ceecesnesess cesses ssvamuss veces 15 82 71 64 103 45 58 
FP encChi@CeCani ay, .cc.s-ssscovesensstasnssevcnessssdscesuccses saetaseevests 737 626 424 487 389 185 204 
FLA WAU ed ccncesesatece occasetenccecsaracecantengaastoesesreseteeeacaceasceemere 6, 830 6, 418 6, 280 5, 385 Shade 1, 758 1, 464 
WmiLediStatesvOceaniaey.c ccsccnccurectesessstc cecceoeseseesuses 205 191 198 253 269 98 7d 
Commonweallths@ountiessccrscestsercssrsestt tenes: 46, 678 71, 720 69, 131 47,591 61, 332 27,545 33,50 
Other: Countries wea ccsscssecptoastentuceceets eiees esis eeses eel 7, 235 6, 902 6, 125 3, 880 2,041 1, 839 
Motal , OC@AMIA esc 5<sencstcescceuceserece-senegcenacoeventhees 54,449 78, 955 76, 033 53, 716 65, 212 29, 586 35, 626 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ................::cccecccceeeeeee 655, 089 872,407 1,007,533 897, 585 857, 283 377,513 479, 770 
Total, United States and Dependencies .................... 2,036,780 2,314,848 2,322,177 2,433,614 2,329,792 | 1,126,613 1,203,179 
Total, All Countries 3,118,387 3,914,460 4,301,081 4,117,406 3,881,272 | 1,839,903 2,041,369 


1, Less than $500.00. 
2, Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954, 
3, Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954, 
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Calendar Year 1954 
Country 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Jan.-June July-Dec. 
Za $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 4 $’000 $’000 
North America: 
MIG EG. SCAUCS cocdc.ceces sacs cxercesstucacuscugunvacsescacersanseskoéaingsnss 2, 130,476 2, 812, 927 2,976,962 3,221,214 2, 961, 380 1,502) 781 1,458, 599 
PAUEISKA. eeacucescensnakotchwaugnasevseavscesansscisessasuonsauccasaceeennytcaese 976 1, 483 2,333 2, 961 1,573 2, 622 4,951 
SEs PACITE ANG MIQUC] OM 25. ccccscssesacoconssvencceseaseseosoncvess 18 25 48 66 30 9 21 
Meta ANAC coc ce eeceescacanysareaaesosWenseasesaacscasnwansncisswsehoner eves = 0 0 1 0 13 4 9 
Total, North America .............:c:sescesereseeseeeoeees 2,131,4% 2,814,436 2,979,344 3,224,247 2, 968, 996 1,505,416 1,463,580 
Central America and Antilles: 
RS OLINUGE ce vonccausnessngeeacaccsccaceesecdnconsvscavesooeenesvonaaxedusdoseose 87 82 317 126 390 144 246 
BAPILISD ONGUIGS coccasesecoccerccaevancsvacassoosasesecocnsessetcasseos 445 458 26 139 124 59 65 
PS DRMEAG  ccccossdasers cacsscsssencconsccenabeocguaserncesorscscneessascuscasne 532 346 406 427 418 181 237 
BA PTD ARGOS ieccccoucsdcssesasasouesccccosscaagsssaseneneceossccpecsancasoaseanes 10, 057 13, 409 8, 666 2,375 5, 358 1, 290 4,068 
RVEU ID ELL CE oe eseca casucpuccocestacacartsoveresuandaccwaveenciSernesconscesesvse 19, 080 18,041 9,204 11, 761 15, 309 T, 801 7,508 
Leeward and Windward Islands .............::ssssscsessseeee 395 956 216 1, 210 1, 250 498 72 
SPARTA NGL ODEEO) on ccssadssseac-cuccactaccrocceossenaresnenss 15, 205 15, 082 9, 660 8,062 9,595 4,348 5, 247 
American: Virgin) ISJANGS) 2) o.ss..<0s.c-<csssoscoonsssncreaerssnesse 12 166 0 0 se al 0 
MOOS UA ICA ie ceesasacecsscssccssseacuceweseussréccacasscceresusrerssssssse 3,378 8, 785 8,740 9,472 7, 746 3,541 4,205 
4,134 8,333 18,615 11, 654 9,913 6,107 3, 806 
1,180 1,126 6,000 5, 854 1, 663 1, 243 420 
848 1, 183 WL 1,389 951 533 418 
fi i 2 0 1 1 L 
5, 781 4,618 2,080 3, 259 5,060 2, 781 anane 
1, 769 3,020 1,928 7148 1,570 193 TTT 
oy (ral 4,027 4,643 4,594 2,589 1,479 1,110 
RAG eee ee aete eeace ence one ctrs scievesvotescacscscasceusteasececesenys 32, 974 18, 013 23, 937 15, 785 14, 033 9,167 4, 866 
INEtmerlIaNdS. ANUILICS. ..cccc.c.cssvsccenssecoscceocscossvencesscasvess 17, 336 10, 809 11, 747 8, 154 20, 582 6, 332 14, 250 
IN DCATA SUG are cpeceeascvevecscsccoscsssbsscspcoccescevacscssossdsascssessaeess 339 596 501 391 181 81 100 
PTI Gis ever esascuubacecnssaaneveacccecenoscnaccsseeteeosswecsvencneseseseesss 5, 478 3,492 4,125 3,637 5, 850 2,935 2,915 
FUMOTL ON RACO couseasseccsecesesccasaqcshdaveressecensonsusccscsncsesesssecses 931 1, 276 846 872 1, 203 844 359 
Commonwealth Countries ............::sesssssesreeeeeseeeeeees 45, 801 48, 374 28,495 24, 100 32, 444 14, 321 18, 123 
Other Countries ..........-...scccssccccecsscscseceserssesssossorsoooes 79, 781 65, 444 83,936 65, 810 71,340 35, 836 35, 504 
Total, Central America and Antilles .............. 125, 582 113, 818 112,431 89, 910 103, 784 50, 157 53, 627 
South America: 
BS ib1S MGM pees ce cecccnesecescassessceerssaseenscescsascseveceresacess 21, 735 25, 025 23, 660 17, 800 20,482 6, 788 13, 694 
pili aries LANG S .c-csnetcsstevstessvsesctescnssvencncnenrsecouseosscn 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 
PATIEO ELE ge ose poeec crs consecctccacsusesnccrscsnascabusescseapasressnrersssses 10,913 13,955 4,374 8,529 2, 738 1, 363 1,375 
HEM MAVsd reese ores Secccr cr ovencosspazattsesoatccccactasssesssseteraarssmsrsassises 2,442 1,848 3,001 1,415 267 261 6 
ST Aah Gretgercsecrmtetactcecs us censccentuoscatssvessesessasasesee¥eesansaaneanne 28, 178 40, 627 35, 103 35, 047 31, 622 16, 368 15, 254 
i ijoDe 2,153 3, 282 1,052 236 198 38 
13, 342 13, 063 18, 004 23, 215 24, 820 12,045 12, 775 
1,473 2,438 2, 751 2, 688 3, 763 1, 229 2, 534 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
350 343 346 260 520 247 273 
3, 961 5, 588 8,050 2,928 2, 264 1, 394 870 
228 1,141 528 1, 345 2, 793 1,069 1, 724 
MOTUS TELY 0. cacieesesouecacescccnseressersrsosccosececnsovecercsertosesesssonace 2, 770 3, 768 1, 863 2,903 1,025 595 430 
VIENOZUCIO | coststcsecece.csccseanchvcstsosesssesanscossnsasassusovesscsvanes 87, 264 136, 718 135, 758 155, 147 167, 594 82, 504 85, 090 
Commonwealth Countries ...........scsccerrcccceesreeeeses 21, 735 25,025 23, 660 17, 800 20, 483 6, 788 13, 695 
Other COUNCTIESS. ........cccccorsscscssescssvscsscssvecscsecsevccsoes 152, 275 221, 641 213, 413 234, 532 237, 644 117, 272 120, 372 
Total, South America ...........:cccesessesessereesneeesees 174, 010 246, 666 237, 073 252, 332 258, 127 124, 060 134, 067 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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Country 
1950 ab 1951 1952 1953 1954 | Jan,-June July-Dec., 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
NIIP OG AKAN SO OM cec saccsccocsetecststecovercurectiscssatresrecessecaacce 404, 213 420, 985 359, 757 453, 391 392,472 204, 129 188, 343 
WATISET LA <2 cteccconcsdctueceorsoracscdeesecaconetecorrasuccecacustencnccsaunnee 964 3,191 Zao 2, 967 3,043 1,579 1,464 
Belgium and Luxembourg 22, 795 39, 095 33, 216 29, 082 25,077 11, 824 Toes 
I ONIN ANE Vs cceeeveectonassoveaececsarssotenous srocsssenoescecnatascerstees 1,406 3, 730 2, 167 2,175 3, 463 ioee 1,941 
BU AN CC ies acess ceecevssasvecsonercocaetrerseveeceiegvinesnsererercnaacamsseers 14, 669 23, 974 19, 117 22, 267 22, 046 9, 983 12, 063 
Germany, Federal Republic... scccccccescocsscercacsssceczssvee 11, 026 30, 936 22, 629 35, 507 44,485 18, 021 26, 464 
GON nn ee. ozo secsseccvssesssnecesuoachocnstedsceessasscscessstsurerensostacess 233 26 50 80 59 54 5 
Ireland 148 785 462 582 1, 150 903 247 
Netherlands 8, 896 14,010 16, 495 22, 298 22, 562 9, 884 12, 678 
Norway 1,405 2,977 3, 857 2, 289 1,983 LO1T 972 
Sweden 5, 145 11, 808 8,611 9, 341 9,175 4, 189 4, 986 
Switzerland 14, 464 16, 398 16, 396 20, 437 19, 151 9, 700 9,451 
Gommonweal thr Countriesiecccavessscscseccesesceseassonre 404, 213 420,985 359, 757 453, 391 392,472 204, 129 188, 343 
Obher Countries sac seeeccsacross cacecececscesesesstevccssecsecseavees 81, 149 146, 931 125, 918 147, 026 152, 194 68, 668 83, 526 
Total, North-Western Europe...............:::ccceseee 485, 362 567, 916 485, 675 600, 417 544, 666 272, 798 271, 868 
Southern Europe: 
LED TOUT Gee PS obs een o” Meee baer Ne 2 0 0 0 1 0 1 
20 47 a1 67 67 30 37 
203 147 197 224 Zot 112 119 
UBL Vitrscamewsyveen nic eicacnes tasscoetracrugcetens stcewventsvuscseuscceetuerasers feats 14, 217 11, 735 14, 271 15, 006 5, 900 9,106 
ONES Bless cesses -sckocsnscncorersencucteneceveqcesGce sts cceseseueesseee 698 1, 980 1, 798 1, 962 1,798 701 1,097 
IAZOPES TANG! MAGCITA. y..cccccseectcceassocecesuseessccesesseccorsssces 87 410 285 179 193 80 113 
3,558 7,114 4, 260 4,619 5, 566 salge 2,374 
22 47 51 67 68 30 38 
15, 218 23, 896 ils} Pa a) PAL PAS} 22, 794 9, 985 12, 809 
15, 240 23, 943 18, 326 21, 320 22, 861 10, 014 12, 847 
Eastern Europe: 
ALD ANT AR Ae. csctsczccecacasssvsuvocssecenseevevesdacsss seavecesorersovadssie~s 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bulgaria 4 4 2 ply si L 0 
WZeCHOSIOVAKIAL. <2, 0c.<cvesscnenecessecssescressvecescccccrstosebesevens 6, 036 4,668 3,559 2,589 1, 796 897 899 
Um Ne, eee cece acates sc snncosccaceenterecsaccouscaveurécveseosessesseass 21% 158 234 548 609 262 347 
GhOVUIAM Ys IQ SUCMI Sy ccccnecescsarcarttteszareadeascenereacecnetaieaseeee Dy py 492 959 721 197 524 
LING BF Viiagdesecossocacsncuucsavscevassestwiatvatscesssavatsacarestertesassess 121 279 184 210 147 63 
POLAN) «ccs coseccs asancessastescatsrseaicassuccsaxeatseasescesencorsccessae i 1,430 556 244 405 198 207 
FROUMAME G. ais ccseccscssessvivacizaceevecsecseesnassedvesecaess<vvecieesesesds he 22 13 7 3 Z 1 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ................... 113 519 PA eile 843 698 147 551 
WV UP OSTAV IG b.5e_.<..cipcescocesvassevencesovesecevsreeiseraevceetersoceeeeeee 122 149 101 101 284 109 175 
Total, Eastern Europe ..............:ccsccceseseseereeeeeee 6, 903 7,070 7, 553 5,476 4,727 1, 957 2, 770 
Middle East; 
AGONE =. 2. cccassaetetecucusetescucharavetsetorsettvezitusetastererenetines 12 22 7 10 79 70 9 
ANGIO=WEY DUANE SUMAN ccsesexerstctcesceccesesconcscosteestesvecees 53 58 716 60 57 9 48 
ATA DLA: 5 oc. cucesertcccestenccuctceccacs couetsder cn seesicncoctsc mettre 28,115 22, 659 7, 559 2, 196 2,220 930 1, 295 
EY DG ce owvevvsncceestecnteuctcecscesttaraedereeetavetersesesssesemmeeneetecais 659 711 462 4, 203 440 279 161 
31 31 21 44 97 21 76 
192 521 1, 168 1,025 1,385 884 501 
1, 201 2,132 924 1,371 238 10 228 
490 929 1, 161 1 SHY 1,040 571 469 
2 3 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 Hu She 0 
15,171 19, 584 17, 413 7,049 10, 364 
Ba geees 712 56 23 9 14 
1, 280 1,757 2, 719 791 699 320 379 
65 80 82 70 136 719 57 
32, 033 45, 124 29, 256 30, 581 23, 561 10,072 13, 489 
32,098 45, 204 29, 338 30, 650 23, 697 10, 152 13, 545 


1, Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


Country 


Other Asia: 


PPrererrrrrrrrer trite 


ABD SCBNIE apse ecratacaeecovecacareouscacdenkssqssrasccsascscossnrenessssenas 
Malaya and Singapore 
TIONS, KONG ..cceccrnnsevesessen-necscnccsccescosessessescceshenssucasavesssss 
Other British East Indies 
Afghanistan .... 


China, except Taiwan ............ccssrrrecccssssssscscscnneee 
PT ATW AN). seceocereconeicsstedvscscnebacesdscuercvassarseessctcencsnssssseesssees 


Perrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr terre 


peprrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr rr rrr rrr itr 


PPRTIP PICS ccsccececcecasss-eaqeesnvecsrereseses 
Portuguese Asia 


MENT COMMUTES eo erscccnce testes csedscotansenceccsssengecsesssessse 
Total, Other Asia ............scscescsscseeeeeseseeecerseeees 


Other Africa: 
British East Africa? 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland? ..........sscccsccssssssesseseeeeseses 
Union of South Africa.............cesccccscsrercecserssssscsseosces 
Other British South Africa ..............ccccccssrcscecssseseses 
MGPAMINDL GL orce senses ces dacteevereverassssaceassossbacsusecrsssensseasscnsasascven 


Nigeria: 4. .ccccc 
Sierra Leone 
Other British West Africa 
Belgian Congo. ........cscscscccscsscsccssccnerrecessssssccscsncsceeses 
French Africa ........ccssscsccscccsccccccsssrscssessgeonsssoenrscssccees 
(A DORI Giecccrerecsoecresevsneccesearss 
Madagascar 
IMTOO C COs ce cetnce seers covasccersecesroven se ecscencsecacacesacarewsssncces 
Portuguese Hast Africa ...........ccsecececssseesseesscosereesees 
Portuguese WeSt AfPica ............cssscrrcceesssescesenreensceoes 
Canary Islands 
Spanish Africa 
Commonwealth Countries ............sssscscccreereccssseneees 
Other Countries 
Total, Other Africa 


see veeeeeccesenreesseneeeeeesesssesee sees eereeses seen ese eeeeseee 


Oceania: 
PAU S EL ELL Gipascececece cee sssecssrscenencsesecaccsestessesszesae+acennssacesssoan 
New Zealand 
Rp | meee ean een tescceeectssescaccssvorrossenecsoncesesaceuasssserorennnce 


Hawaii 
United States Oceania 
Commonwealth Countries ..........ssesccccercececseesessseers 
Other Countries. ............cocccscrcsscssssscccnescrsscsessscnsevees 
Total, Oceania 


Total, Commonwealth Countries .............0cscceseeeeeeeees 
Total, United States and Dependencies ...................- 
Total, All Countries ...............::cceceesceeesecceeserserneeesentees 


1. Less than $500.00, 
2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954, 
3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954, 


Calendar Year 


39 


1951 | 1952 


1953 | 1954 


728 

12, 087 
35 
6,425 

0 

1,181 
87, 674 
25, 863 
113, 537 


115 
54, 852 
1,086 
55, 938 


645, 624 
2, 133, 005 
3, 174, 253 


$’000 


16, 396 
40, 217 
2, 233 


1,052 

12,577 
st 

8, 954 

0 

1, 938 

124, 449 

26, 505 

150, 954 


360 
1,414 
0 

82, 328 
1, 774 
84, 102 


727, 089 
2, 817, 265 
4, 084, 856 


$’000 


12,492 
26, 822 
191 
25, 473 
3, 711 
1, 772 
19 


3,473 
210 

39, 431 
3, 683 
43,114 


544, 462 
2, 983, 824 
4,030, 468 


$7000 


14, 461 
26, 627 
558 
21, 896 
4,427 
350 
42 


4,635 
0 

37, 590 
4,635 
42, 226 


623, 962 
3,229, 682 
4,382, 830 


$’000 


12, 527 
28, 054 
566 
19,586 
4,154 
172 


5, 292 
0 

37, 785 
5, 295 
43, 079 


574, 231 
2, 975, 447 
4, 093, 196 


1954 
ye 
Jandune | July-Dec. 
ie $’000 $’000 

6, 755 5, 772 
14, 174 13, 880 
339 227 
8, 994 10, 592 
Py ala ly 2,037 
115 57 
9 0 
719 0 
1,365 256 
1 186 
14 31 
314 297 
6, 650 12, 547 
164 6 
1, 750 2201 
i 0 
354 432 
32, 493 32, 565 
10, 702 16, 006 
43, 195 48,571 
6, 353 9,499 
977 184 
2, 324 3,587 
P 1 
0 0 
1, 488 498 
773 93 
ui! 0 

1 z 
1,029 460 
1,207 1,977 
132 3 
243 61 
84 113 
28 163 
162 19 
14 12 
0 0 
11, 923 13, 864 
2, 899 2, 808 
14, 823 16, 672 
7,754 16,903 
5,057 2,207 
2,362 3,451 
0 0 
3 0 
2,365 2,927 
0 0 
Tosduie 22, 613 
2,368 2,927 
17, 541 25, 538 
284, 936 289, 295 
1,508,613 1,466, 834 
2,050,112 2,043,084 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Commodity Calendar Year 1954 rie 
Rank Group and Commodity es 1953-54 
in 1954 1952 | 1953 1954 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 

les =a $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $'000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...............ccsssccsssssrerseeeeeserere 1, 183,496 1,096, 763 803,481 365, 772 437,709 |- 26.7 
2 WHEL. csncerecesccacsceesctnenrteccececsomencecctaceterenestucvacanccanessurecuesecucencccassres 621, 292 567, 907 375, 339 166, 483 208,856 |- 33.9 
8 MBE) CY rea gecncssceresccconscetnchnete ee eee ateat rales sacscessdacayapaes sevens sucssuenescsetane 145, 684 136, 729 89, 363 32,345 57,018 | - 34.6 
Whee tif Ort ccececsassecersscrescovescecscreceacsosccavat soos i ceeuesecsacseuncsertncerccs 116,055 102, 160 88,029 47,475 40,554 |- 13.8 
WP WHISKY cc. ccosecvecesecacececcesornresvsratonencpenssestccncersmusehstcertassaseresecccestonssers 54, 254 63, 086 59, 156 23, 792 35,364 |- 6.2 
21 OBES aescreceacrecccenacesssyceeccoveees asta: saturrsevanse uactesassersenaachentssenccostenee 68, 240 60, 403 32,467 16, 986 15,481 |- 46.2 
31 BI OCCETS) WO epic ssavessecsccecescsscotesszcorssanes sesannse csocetenctessererersencemecers 29,483 23, 143 21,474 12,008 9,466 |- 7.2 
35 TODACCO, UNMANUPA CLULCG by .cuesaeetccceeses ctecvsncnececent a tececcasss osveeevese¥d PPA PPR | 15, 683 18, 086 TS oud ALLO Lond 
Animals and Animal Products. ..............:csscssssrscesssccssssscerseseeesertes 237, 942 250, 919 269, 861 134, 403 135,458 |+ 7.5 
14 Fish ites hvac strOZer: eye cscrerersssreces cereasutccevetssnsecereravarecerscarcese 52,.852 51, 219 56, 650 22,581 34,069 | + 10.6 
25 FEES LeU EINE Cli ereyente cespeactsancacsta-etescoetcts ses eanseesnereansommateczesceecorscancents 11,554 16, 202 25, 820 12, 062 13,758 | + 59.4 
27 PRLGIS (CUNO G se cscsssbececaccccssescesaurssatssncssessesecessceneccvexsuneatescecateetaerbes 207080 22, 271 23,341 1f, 315 12,026 |+ 4.8 
28 BiUnes Kin Se UNGOSSEC <..cseccssacncrorscerscusvrccsivesecoramecseveneseresasaveaeesser 23, 507 21,070 22,997 12, 226 LOST TIA oat 
36 M@AUS CANN CCiper cae ocevec ox coacsan<secretnocstensee ntaceranteeunrecscnccssasesostnarces 11,114 16, 680 17, 586 11, 583 6,003 | + 5.4 
37 MOLE PIPCSH geet cccaccscecuscecesvacacnertestecttuocsrsexesexcnrsececstecerenccca ss Ly2k2 15, 642 17, 545 7,871 9,674 | + 12.2 
38 Molluscs and crustaceans 17,510 17, 588 17, 322 10, 160 T1625} =e, 5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .............:cscsccscessessceeseescsseeessenceeees 27, 697 24, 333 20, 969 9, 104 11, 865 | - 13.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...........::cccssccssscsssscesssscessecsesecsees 1,366, 787 1,295,396 1,378,354 631, 582 746,772 |+ 6.4 
INC WSDPING PADEN, .c. .casscosscesesseaccentsetesonescsonessvstansscsecscsasscessssetnassems 591, 790 619,033 635, 670 305, 430 330,240 |+ 2.7 
3 Planks amd! DOAIdS Soi <.ceccasec-ccccocesnasssuncosesaecetancsesssversnssueesdessencnss 295, 949 282, 736 324, 724 132, 736 191,988 | + 14.9 
WOOG? PUL po cctsdeesesewcnesvarscessuacssacgetadtons sacevencossvonacsesvens¥sdauetvescsdasuercs 291, 863 248,675 271, 418 133,037 138,381 |+ 9.1 
15 PULP W.OOG, ccccccacecesscceegszus2 ccccstcasstcsousteusscectssctssessecconesseurssscereunense 64, 820 45, 859 45, 766 18, 188 21,018 | a Ose 
26 SHINE] CSF. Ae. wcccsceectet soestecsescctenseduecoce cdasecsesiocthecstesvesuseseesesnvessesss> 20,002 20,913 24, 182 9,509 14,673 | + 15.6 
30 Ply WOOGS ‘ANG VENCENS 5, 2,0cccsccneatevaceastsougesnsseysesncaseecssressouncvesavanes 18, 655 19,025 21,555 9,902 11, 600 | eeelond 
Tron and 148 Produces ..;:s.sscsdsectstetsessssccssocoscebeendetavsvessssccnscrstorees 406, 946 358, 438 300, 692 159, 548 141,144 | - 16,1 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 95,692 67, 821 70, 819 49,423 21,396 |+ 4.4 
18 UPON ONO ds. secesccucwscstsescseernrevonsussesssvcsteuces soossaorstinneseascccttseaneccseeetess 22,333 30, 843 39, 719 edo 32,509 | + 28.8 
19 Guns firifles ‘andvother firearmse wc... ...ccscsoccacots cctseccsaccstaccesetetrts 5,627 24,110 39, 549 30, 069 9,480 | + 64.0 
20 Machinery: (non-farm) and parts) 2st... <cccstesecsucecsassostossenenasoectesete 47,378 37, 282 36, 676 17, 218 19,458 |- 1.6 
39 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ..........cccssccssccersseesoee 4, 260 6,340 16,077 8,424 7,653 | + 153.6 
40 SerapiironandWsveels tee .icavemwrcavcccsure steseverstescetcommereeseestestestruee 4,187 15, 877 15, 868 2, 750 13, 118) =" 2S 081 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Product ...............cccccsssscccesscceesseeesseeees 706, 732 682, 183 709,017 344, 453 364,564 |+ 3.9 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated wou... cseessrsescees 155, 106 173, 378 182,392 92,460 89,932 | + 5.2 
6 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ooo... eesccescsescsesescsecceeee 150, 982 162, 542 182, 154 91, 243 9079115 mien 
7 | ‘Copper, primary ‘and semi-fabricated <rsc....cse<.cscescseese-nceoeeeeeeeete 100, 806 117,351 127, 334 60, 253 67,081 |+ 8.5 
13 Zinc,» primaryand semi-fabricavedic:-:scccresteectecetess cesses contents 96, 283 bY feytsyy (2 58, 392 24,928 33,464 |+ 1.4 
Na | Mead, primary and Semi-fabriGaved <2.c-.ccecescscserce-coccesesecssvecsete 49, 676 37, 835 40,530 18,699 21.831, |taeeol: 
23 Ela tinumemetalevangys Crapicwerus stat. scasrsassscetecevcessensresestters “onceet 30,627 26, 290 27, 640 14, 566 13,074 |+ 5.1 
29 | Electrical APPALALUS pM EieDiorssccescyeveeccot secsnces caceeee setebeanceereorecece 33, 892 37, 705 22,913 11, 684 11,229" | = 3902 
34 SilVersOrevandubul Ons 222, atc sesevenssessocceteccccessonmenecenttncesteczecsectore 15, 448 16, 845 18,953 8, 625 10,328. | + 91205 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ccccscccesesscerssceeeeeees 143, 474 147, 393 145,573 67, 812 TGNG] |= ike 
10 ISSDSSTOS UMMA MUA GUUNC OU soc, nee ceceencnaases peeeeee tear een ogee rere 86,510 83, 973 82, 566 37, 628 44,938 |- 1.7 
24 AbDraSlVes; ARGIiCIall> ChUGE An, scans -eactctacssesdancecessesetteeareceteneaee 17, 701 28,976 igaoe 15, 616 11,606 "= — (6ox 
Chemicals and Allied) Products ccccceccocescere-cenecersssscesvassaseceneceertte 124, 565 137, 885 161, 293 77,526 83, 767 |+ 17.0 
16 Fereilizersi; Cen cals heer eae cece nance rre teeter. 42, 293 42,633 42,342 26, 449 15; 893) |S 0RT 
33 SY nUNetiC plasSGlese PUUMAr Vat OMS. scessesc.cerscere mercer: ceccmsecessettren os 5, 860 9,456 19, 994 1, 796 12; 19S Sit Lies 
Miscellaneous Commodities 2, (ger. ccsecseccaecss-ascermenesteesecessseeieerseenats 103,441 124, 095 92, 031 49, 704 42,327 |- 25.8 
22 Aircraft and parts (except EmginesS)...........cccccccsserscscserrsonssesesees oi OUS 40, 247 28,442 17, 860 10,582 |- 29.3 
a2 Non=commerciallite msi reescsseresess conten ceeteener eee renee 18, 720 20, 295 21,054 9,680 iS 374 sand 
Total Domestic Exports to All CountrieS ...............::cccccccecseeseeee 4,301,080 4,117,406 3,881,272 |1, 839,903 2,041,369 |- 5.7 
Total of Commodities ItemiZed ..................:cccesscsescsssessecoesseesseseees 3,504,479 3,403,395 3,289,126 |1,561,581 1, 727,545 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ...............ccccesssesseseseeeseeeee 81.5 8.7 &.7 &.9 8. 6 


os 1, Exports of automobiles, trucks and parts to all countries totalled $111,015,000 in 1952, but fell to $75,319,000 in 1953 and to $27,103,000 in 
1954, 
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TABLE VIII. Imports from All Countries 


Commodity Calendar Year 1954 Change 
Rank Group and Commodity from 
in 1954 1952 |__ 1953 ‘E 1954 Jan,-June | suty-Dec. 1953-54 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .0..............c:ccssccsecceeseceeeeees 489, 192 488, 368 540, 289 255,031 285, 258 + 10.6 
12 Coffee, VOOM EE 5 Fon cccscacestactuctttvecenssessectovetoncesWioanscuccistecssenseeves 50, 775 57, 595 64, 214 34,910 29, 304 + 11.5 
18 SUBBP PUNFOLINCAE Aivecscvarcsccocthesentsdsssossnssccereter auoessseoctesssteesvcssecees 59, 546 47,491 51,519 20, 133 31, 386 + 8.5 
30 Megeta bles fresh t % cc uscict ects ucttasnasocvessesteteeosnteecassszstssetavsveaneees 37,969 29, 250 33,028 PAIGE 11,957 + 12.9 
33 Gitrus: fruits; dros Hy 25.2. .cackeecteaceet: cocevesvecectetacteensavacsoucsteeersacttres 26, 712 26, 506 31,272 15, 718 15, 554 + 18.0 
35 Rubber, crude and Semi-fabricated .............cccscsscsscsscsecseseseeeee 29, 287 26, 408 24, 267 11, 563 12, 704 = 2Sel 
39 PROS DIRE ec ccaccsseaccrsecconsnusetsvsenes sacesetsatostescavstsvotsessstweciees successes 18, 687 19, 736 23, 581 125000 11,011 + 19.5 
40 BANANAS ALPE slieey. eittes vm, aacs tute ss sstteace.wsascesdecoce sttett tceetevectitersostetes 20, 939 22, 840 23,014 11, 053 11,961 + 0.8 
Animals and Animal Product .0.0.0..........cccccccseseccessceeereccseseseseneee 85, 540 88, 227 85, 412 43, 490 41, 922 - 3.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .0.............ccccssccsssescsssseeseseseseneaseees 359, 440 387, 115 333, 324 168, 203 165, 121 - 13.9 
aN SOLCON, FA Wie BE Bove ccessenthetthvoctescsosoncaccer tte cattersesncsaecteceteesteets 65,956 55,494 52,441 24, 936 27,505 - 5.5 
20 Cotton iia brie sae pits. tc csvcsesetettostsssvoaceusscttetshostt ossncaceonastttenettoss 53, 248 55, 906 46,012 25, 369 20, 643 Stet 
27 Apparel (excepthats)iof allitextiles 7. 22.....c-ccss-cecsesveceseessreus 26, 091 35,672 33, 860 15, 783 18,077 - 5.1 
31 Wool fa br ICs eocact ssvcrecncncsscesseveatacsiessesebecsetectensecanincdestuvestchonous anes 32, 213 41, 743 32, 367 18, 107 14, 260 - 22.5 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..............::csssscccssccesessseceeeeeseeees 134, 554 160, 951 166, 001 82, 348 83, 653 + 3.1 
21 Paperboard, paper And Products ae. .......cscsse-cerss-t<ceucaccsoctarsestaze 29, 921 39, 208 43,558 21, 606 21, 952 + AVS 
26 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter ................... 28, 385 33, 446 34, 067 17, 444 16, 623 + 1.9 
36 THORS wrimben and iiimp Ck seseceryseetcssonsadenceeccsxactorcesncscesscreetrsoasres 20, 798 23, 585 23,995 12,010 11, 985 +° 137 
37 BOOKS sy printed pes Meek secect en ceetss aches cncsnnvatenctecstereeeecnetowteetetesseant 18, 391 21,378 23, 891 11, 085 12, 806 +58 
Mrompand Ats: Products y =... :cc.csscdscetidtese<eeassenccteedtas desssscorscussons cesses 1,406,627 1,531,556 1,322,497 735, 224 587, 273 - 13.7 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and pasts ..........cccsssesscessecsseeseecesseeeeeeeese 360, 969 401, 856 380, 219 206, 618 173, 601 - 5.4 
4 Automobile parts (except ENgineS) .........ccessecsseccecesseeeceeeeees 190, 337 222, 284 180, 433 114, 190 66, 243 - 18.8 
6 Olin g milli producess vives odeen sch eeasacsncss state tes sSnceeaaveantacet tern cauedes 143, 133 124, 813 97, 563 54, 094 43, 469 - 21.8 
7 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .........csccssscseseessneseess 126, 332 107, 736 84,914 48,671 36, 243 Sep sir 
8 PLE ACLOLS! BNC DATES ee cteeeeaccessecteetecees oyat Aetrcetentcscssoccccscucteervtscre 119, 253 126, 354 82, 814 51, 724 31,090 - 34.5 
13 AUbOMODI ES! PASSENE EN, A rescestsesetresaccastestesseschecessncvesoevervcctedseets 49, 484 79,454 60, 846 42, 212 18, 634 - 23.4 
14 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 78,044 82, 795 60, 351 39, 682 20, 669 - 27.1 
15 Pipes; tubespangefitting Si Atte ccccsscccacsccssceeterssecesescssscavsectovtadectes 57, 261 58, 327 59, 680 30, 795 28, 885 + 2.3 
29 Railway cars, coaches nd Parts. .............cessscsocccceceeessaceneorese 6,959 LOTT 33, 038 12N725 20, 313 + 88.0 
32 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts .0.........c.ssccseesesesees 22,444 33,538 BLOT 13, 879 17, 678 - 5.9 
38 EL OOIS sactecertrccasecttenoresenteesseereee toceerec cues tts tessa ae vabbauescsessniaesvereesssbss 22, 566 31, 004 23, 599 11, 642 11, 957 - 23.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .0.0..........ccccsscssccscsssessscesecesseeees 296, 8% 364,571 357, 185 163, 697 193, 488 - 2.0 
3 Electricallanparatusyy 0. On Deveccsstiaccsueccuccesctenrsese<cssoncsacctesse-cters 139, 567 198, 275 207, 539 94,026 Adios + 4,7 
NorMetallic Minerals and Products ..................cccccseccssseeeseeereeees 641, 885 658, 476 599, 216 274,098 325, 118 - 9.0 
2 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............cccccscsscoscssssossceseses 210, 036 213,094 212, 787 106, 290 106, 497 S Wyn 
9 PEMOUROL Si). cack eters decsscascssescesceensatessedsvesatoncteeretussece<suseteuseteoteteieet 64, 908 65151 70,921 26, 138 44, 783 + 8.9 
10 COAly DILUMINOUS Paekeccccoucscccteeverssseasecsccescestese Weetatiessasucssncmreeeteveert 99,571 94, 680 70, 445 32, 388 38,057 - 25.6 
25 GASOLING: oo 5 ceacest secede cscsstcc-cccstetocsscveoscussvedssersecteticetaassessnstsncovessnens 39, 148 48, 650 34, 564 13,476 21, 088 - 29.0 
28 Cog Vranthracit opt secwtesescac eb evae consuseceseeseesetcesasew uecseeeeeseeeene 49, 430 40,079 33, 144 13, 823 19, 321 - 17.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...0..............ccccscsscesseescoscesceeseeesesees 187, 713 221, 834 220, 406 109, 363 111, 043 - 0.6 
19 Principal chemicals (except acids) N.O.D. ....eecesessessseccesneeee 49, 824 54, 505 46, 193 23,20) 22, 992 - 15.3 
24 Synthetic plastics primary forms ---...s--ccsceesetesecsccsseconteeerescese 23, 020 32, 498 34, 893 16, 750 18, 143 + 7.4 
34 POFUG SANG Me AIC INES sey... cscsccesss-cerecasceesasccuravzssecee mttectesaensacseis een il 22, 877 25, 328 14, 794 10, 534 + 10.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...0..............cesescssssesseessseceeeetecesseesssees 428, 642 481, 733 468, 866 218, 659 250, 207 - 2.7 
5 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ...........cs-cccccosesssccascoessoosees 95, 212 111, 803 100, 397 49, 641 50, 756 - 10.2 
11 PLOUNISGI DU CNASE Sia. s2:.c-ctccccocadics caneccsscaceevstn Fessccuatoneasacheesanzeteos@e 66, 682 73, 840 68, 767 26, 270 42,497 - 6.9 
16 Non-commercial items 47,095 60,923 56, 763 23,069 33, 694 - 6.8 
22 Parcels of small value 33, 691 32, 396 40, 637 20, 352 20, 285 + 25.4 
23 Refrigerators and freezers 43, 891 55, 530 38, 863 25, 821 13,042 - 30.0 
Total Imports from All Countries .0.0............cccscccseescesscesesseseeeeees 4,030,468 4,382, 830 4,093,196 |2,050,112 2, 043, 084 - 6.6 

Total of Commodities Itemized ..................:cccccesscsseessesseeesseeeseeees 2,679,886 2,926,297 2,677,341 |1,385,629 1,291, 712 

Percent of Imports Itemized ..................sccsssessecessenccenesecserseseeenees im 66.5 66,8 6.4 67.6 63, 2 
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TABLE IX. Domestic Exports to the United States 


United States 


Calendar Year Change 


Commodity : Share of 
“Rank Group and Commodity te 4 | Item Total 
in 1954 1952 1953 1954 Jan.— June | July—Dec. 1954 


$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 301, 307 271,298 213,325 98, 840 114,485 - 21.4 26.6 
8 WHISKY: 5.5.cce-ceeaseecapevcasccecsonatetet a eeepsacsaeuscose eee 44,243 53, 181 52,544 20, 816 31,728 aeerla2 88.8 
15 BOQ OY. un secesecacacasonstdesancevececeret cttectoncvsscaaeoncacteteccsane 27, 305 40, 850 35, 605 12, 763 22, 842 = el2s8 39.8 
16 OBES Soikacestsiscscstadtes th snaccescscocversesectensdeasecescanscecedcrers 60,975 56,651 28,519 15, 632 12, 887 - 49.7 87.8 
23 PLOGGETS |, NON Dt ccsasessacscesaves seccorctescsececsccterteseriecs 28, 147 20, 733 19,745 L310 8,435 - 4.8 91.9 
30 WHGAES. . ..iccssecdessrsscdedoccssceoscconteesgorssscdecasscedceereccstee 72,533 23, 694 12,003 8,512 3,491 - 49.3 3.2 
Animals and Animal Products 147, 966 179, 372 183, 721 90, 704 93, 017 te otk 68.1 
7 Mish = fresh and: 11 OZCImecrsscceccecesssesseseseesseceneeseece 52,378 50, 569 55, 844 22, 448 33, 396 Oa 98.6 ~- 
24 Fur'skins; undressed) -its-ceseseccstsseacccecscavcootecceeve 18, 976 16,761 18,583 9,024 9,559 + “10.9 80.8 
26 Por kwifre shi iosca5.evace-c ccctsoctecacscaachonetesesseeessaes 1,050 14, 908 17, 180 7,754 9,426 +7 baz 97.9 - 
ae Molluscs and crustaceans 16, 970 nle(e alalit 16, 659 10, 086 6,573 7a 256 96.2 — 
34 Meatsecanned te cec5 2 occcccsccescrtceseccts tase caeecoree 9,982 15,922 10, 660 5,616 5, 044 =~ solse 60.6 
37 Cattlesichieflysforabeet-c-tenescccrst-ccssesensseenstesteeees 1,514 5, 009 9,120 7,038 2,082 Oden 99.0 
40 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred ............ eet eeeeceeeeeeee 2, 449 9,537 6,722 3, 288 3,434 2905 91.0 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ................::.se:sc00 17,442 14, 890 10, 720 5, 046 5, 674 - 280 51.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 1,081,016 1,091,450 1,107,411 513, 524 593, 888 + P55 80.3 
News print) pa perce tis cod-cs-cnccssusstenesccaresectteosreores 534, 373 564, 464 558, 634 a Gy Lie 282,517 ee 0 87.9 
Planksjand! boards <s:sro. eee sce eee 190, 983 206,677 225, 614 86,817 138, 797 + 972 69.5 
3 WOOd pull Dp) .-c- 22escecevesescccsceacesseencerepsacecasescctvetoartee 225, 082 202, 248 206, 435 101, 371 105, 064 a S21 76.1 
13 PU] py WOO Gi Beer oe eee ccciare vole cohsteassaessesertiee 55,051 40, 297 38,760 17, 068 21,692 =e joeG 84.7 
20 Shinglésic...0% Secs eee 19,518 20, 247 23,579 9, 256 14,323] + 16.5 97.5 
22 Plywoods and VeNeeFS. ............scsscccsrcescererecescees 16, 569 18, 528 20, 380 9, 289 11,091 1020 94.5 
Tron and its Prodaict ..00...........ccccsesceeceseceesseeeseneee 172, 701 182, 872 168, 580 93,427 75, 153 - 17.8 56.1 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
tors) and DODCS hott stetescscscvset ctatevecse sccuevecrccnee 17, 647 55,012 50, 052 35, 208 14, 844 - 9.0 70.7 
12 Guns, rifles and other firearms ...................00008 4,503 24, 085 38, 783 29,996 8,787 + 61.0 98.1 
17 IT OU OM C)c..-acecccsvssyoreascsteccsescesdsaesearases ost ecesscustse tee 11, 396 14, 127 26, 262 3,245 23,017 + 85.9 66.1 
32 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets... 18,491 25,475 10,795 3,913 6, 882 =) 57.6 96,3 — 
35 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...............ssec00-+ 16, 005 16,681 10,415 5, 664 4,751 <—miotaG 28.4 
38 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 1, 130 2,908 8, 237 4,012 4,225 + 183.3 51.2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products....................:00 349, 650 408, 521 383, 957 190, 561 193,396 - 6.0 54.2 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated................ 99,850 108, 117 123,629 61, 847 61, 782 pela a3 Oteo 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 42,033 88,520 75,452 41, 228 34, 224 - 14.8 41.4 
6 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 50, 183 68, 120 55, 890 24,355 31,535 - 18,0 43.9 
14 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .......0..0..... 51, 848 45, 272 38, 299 17, 493 20, 806 - 15.4 65.6 
19 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 35, 790 22,537 24, 340 12, 680 11, 660 ap. tek, 60.1 
25 Silvergoresand bullion. -ccscese sees ccnesereeee es 15, 255 16,596 17,541 8, 446 9,095 Tao sil eek 
31 Platinum metals and SCrap.............csccscssccssscereee 13,012 10, 922 10, 936 5, 203 5,733 oe Ost 39.6 
33 Non-ferrousioness 0.0-Dejccssetettstessenertenttersee 3, 688 10, 891 10,692 4,118 6,574 =r las 9250s 
36 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 8, 634 DY) 4 9, 269 5,607 3,662 = 45.5 40.5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................... 96, 640 107, 009 98, 413 48, 838 49,575 - 8.0 67.6 
10 Asbestos, unmanufactured ................-ccccssscceese 53,575 51, 166 47, 873 24, 180 23,693 - 6.4 58.0 
21 Abrasives, artificial, crude 14,017 27, 420 22,915 13, 110 9, 805 - 16.4 84.2 
Chemicals and Allied Products...............0.:c0ss000 715,107 84,599 85, 910 44,500 41,410 Tass 53.3 
11 Fertilizers, Chemicali-ccaccsss--seeteonce see 37, 469 39, 894 39, 166 24, 869 14,297 = 6158, 92.5 
Miscellaneous Commodities..................:0.cs:ccseeee+ 65, 125 78, 904 65, 115 35,100 30, 015 = 17.5 70.8 
18 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ................ 33, 943 36,515 Zonas 16, 080 9,043 - 31,2 88.3 
28 Cartridges, guntandrifletecs:-setestcee eet 3,931 14, 305 13, 239 eet 5, 948 xO 95.9 
29 Non-Commercial) Items ccccc.ceccssecceceterssace -cccenene ete 105772 12, 066 12,927 5,399 ino28 61.4 
39 Ele ctricaliienergy cccescecsesscecseeh atest 9,174 8, 343 7,420 3, 307 4,113 100. 04 
Total Domestic Exports to the United States .... |2,306,955 2,418, 915 2,317,153 {1,120,539 1,196, 614 59.7 
Total of Commodities Itemized .......................-.0.. 1,991,444 2,092,971 2,035, S41 991,456 1,044,385 


seecssnastesaeie 86.3 86.5 87.9 88.5 87.3 


1, A very smal] amount of electrica] energy was also exported to Alaska, 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


TABLE X. Imports from the United States 


United States 


Commodity Calendar Year 1954 Change Share of 
Rank Group and Commodity | | — from Item Total 
in 1954 ' 1953 1954 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1953-54 1954 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 220, 647 218, 294 251, 286 119, 241 132,045 + 15.1 46.5 
25 Vegetables, 1s i c.c0sv.ccsanavanestacansu cesexsgaeencectes 34,054 25, 868 30, 249 18, 850 11,399 + 16.9 91.6 
26 CUMUS SIR ULESS, Ine S Lice ccs csesctenset utes seaverswosssteentcs te 25, 243 25,026 29, 611 15,598 14,013 + 18.3 94.6 * 
32 Soybeans 14,029 12, 954 20,997 5, 236 15, 761 Pr Oael 100,04 
Animals and Animal Products. ...............:::c0000 49, 696 55,226 53,147 26, 878 26, 269 = aiyts 62,2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products..................cccc0e 197,369 194,178 180, 813 90,551 90, 262 bet) 54.2 
12 COULONS TA W cs. cesecssceeessstasosesessvzansvactuestocecstvsnsaeteonte 56,470 45, 256 49,449 23,079 26,370 + 9.3 94.3 
19 COCCOM A DIICS oti once. <cacvasevsponcactanswetecstcdcassenceds 44, 898 43,837 Bin ay 19,819 15, 933 - 18.4 ati 
37 Yt Mevic: LADLICS ee seatenc~-casacsesctvetsecidescuncreseceseeens 16,076 17,661 17, 269 7,825 9,444 Soe 89.8 
40 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles........0...... 12, 684 17,473 14,951 8, 054 6, 897 - 14.4 44,2 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet ..................0.05 123,517 146, 848 149, 925 75, 200 74,725 Te eeuk 90.3 
15 Paperboard, paper and products...............0cesee 28, 061 37, 040 40,678 20,376 20,302 + 9,8 Fey ae het 
Be Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 27,443 32,430 32, 843 16, 896 15,947 sa Reis) 96.4 
30 logs wbimber sandal umber ...ccseeescees cscs aceseraceza eects 19,961 22,370 22, 606 11,295 fst? ae lel 94.2 
34 SOOUS PUL CUeen sevens .seccosacscsceceresrscosect oeteee ete L528 (5 BS 19,321 8,978 10, 343 tee 80.9 
Tron and Its: Products... <.cses.sesscsias sevevecssnsnsecovonneenns 1,230,801 1,324,656 1,143, 658 635, 300 508,358 - 13.7 86.5 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................:00000 314, 085 339,053 328,431 177, 263 151, 168 = ESica! 66. 4 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) ..............005 186,556 217, 810 NAAT GUA 112, 646 64,525 - 18.7 Stel 
5 Rolling mill produets- ...s1<hevses teres se sceeeseteveseee 105, 660 99,931 719,745 44,828 34,917 - 20.2 Silient 
6 SLRACEORS AN GBD Ants amo. bt.<-<cssseberectecsstsoccccectieomiae’ 113,442 BEPAL A only 78, 147 48,178 29, 969 Sears tii if 94.47> 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 116, 262 88,450 69, 994 39, 616 30,378 - 20.9 62.4 
10 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
EORS) ANG) PANtS qccscesseraaeses see Giclee 81, 269 58,615 38,566 20,049 - 27.9 97. 1 
13 Pipes, tubes and fittings 44,667 45,472 43,965 23,358 20,607 - 3.3 Wak 
14 AULOMODILES OA SSCNE CM ws, cassssceceinceisertetcuscaters PAS (rhs) 49,554 41, 286 28,667 12,619 =ehG.) 1 67.9 
22 Railway cars, coaches and parts................00- 6, 956 17,549 32,918 Lota d 20, 207 + 87.6 99.6 
24 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts...... 21,454 32, 779 30, 787 13,63. 17,456 <5 Get 97.6 
35 MOI IONG grace scestes sac centeses show osecesantecectvestsssasetvncteeers 24,197 25, 706 19, 086 4, 164 14, 922 = 255) 93.5 
36 PR OOS settceeteatvanscee, test cs cacy cas dr coxs Remee, ue eones Svaseoioess 17,314 25,099 18, 819 9, 209 9,610 =225%.0 79.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products....................... 198, 039 261,344 261, 720 122,997 138, 723 + 0.1 73.3 
3 Electrical’ apparawusss WeOsDseccsscrecs.sesdeesveesseacesee 118,823 172, 293 183,181 84,407 98, 774 ae SiG 8&. 3 
39 Brass, ManULace Weds... sacensey<osesvccesconaontes 11, 895 15, 9277 ils tata tal (eal 8, 260 = 057, 90.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................... 419, 453 415, 704 334, 613 151, 976 182, 637 - 19.5 55.8 
if Coal, bituminous 99,465 94,555 70,445 32,388 38, 057 eS ira) 100, 02 
11 PLUG UMOLIS rr... soecctencesceertsae: 50,485 50,131 49,583 20,387 29,196 = i ll 69.0 
27 Coal PANCHTaAClt Ch ersavaccs.nsesccavacrerss saeuceaervoceveerevoese 45, 048 35,417 29,539 12,368 rl (al - 16.6 $9.1 
28 Petroleum, crude and Partly ceLinedeccss..ceseeccs 54,406 40,511 28, 114 14,905 13, 209 - 30.6 Bie 
29 CHAS OLUNG) ee erate etrectesscaseoare eevee dere svucssecseceroesaes 32,801 45,457 24, 920 9,952 14, 968 - 45.2 igen 
Chemicals and Allied Products........................06 166, 249 191, 812 190,489 95, 701 94, 788 =) On| 86,4 
16 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p....... 45,741 48,522 40, 207 20, 640 19,567 SiO Bali 87.0 
20 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...............008. 22,412 30,259 33, 667 16, 109 17,558 = ila 96.5~ 
31 Drugs andijme dicine ss \e-..cccceesses.cescacvosesseseet ves 18, 936 19,593 Pala Eyal PAS te} 8, T49 saul cnyS Sno) 
Miscellaneous Commodities.................cccccccesseeenaee 371,191 413,151 395,729 184, 937 210, 792 | = $4.4 
4 Aircraft and parts (except engines).................. 90,719 103, 993 95,576 47,429 48,147 = Sed 95, 2) 4 
9 Tourist purchases ............. 66,293 72,019 66, 198 25,278 40, 920 Shay! OG. ai 
17 Parcels of small value 32,943 31,018 39,650 19, 848 19, 802 eo sO) 97.6 - 
18 Refrigerators and fTreeZers .......c...cccecccsscssneseeses 43,478 54, 707 38,396 25,468 12, 928 Slate: 98.8 
ou Non-commercial items 28,579 40,978 33,424 12, 199 eg eg PA745) - 18.4 50.9 
Bie Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p....... 17,324 18, 961 19,940 10,360 9,580 Oe 89.3 
38 Goods free by order in council... eee Pag ahil 8,534 16, 990 633 16,357 + 99.1 92.9 
Total Imports from the United States .................. 2,976,962 3,221,214 2,961,380 | 1,502,781 1,458,599 - 81 Tepe 
Total of Commodities Itemized ....................0000 2,152,491 2,325,216 2,099, 852 | 1,081,537 1,018,315 
Percent of Imports Itemized .......................:00006 712.3 W282 70.9 72.0 69.8 


very small amount of soybeans was imported from Hong Kong and Peru. 
very small amount of bituminous coal was imported from the United Kingdom. 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 
WK 
Commodity Calendar Year 1954 Change Share of 
_ Rank Group and Commodity ren Item Total 
in 1954 1952 we 1953 | 1954 Jan,-June ] suty- Dec. 1954 
} $’000 3’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % %o 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................... 256, 458 305, 302 227, 241 83, 192 144, 049 - 25.6 28.3 
z WHOA .cscscsascccsddctcvasdetecavcscecesersocueotssuvsesseoueseenesesaces 189, 575 206, 391 132,990 46, 729 86, 261 - 35.6 35.4 
; 7 Barley az sacscnsavadsesvevetcsusns dvsvdatuccs donsskveescctsoncstanctcastes 2, 688 33,019 33, 947 4,987 28, 960 a {8} 38.0 
8 WHE ab LOUTH. <..ccccsraccseesscusvascescivarsccunccctscecaversneeesaes 39, 265 Sep oe) 28, 678 15, 983 12, 695 - 14.0 32.6 
ae Tobacco, unmanufactured 18, 601 12, 905 14, 579 11, 049 3, 530 eo 0) 80.6 
16 Oil seed cake and meal .......... 0 5, 269 5, 938 1,978 3, 960 cme PST 76.7 
25 BC BUS o.oo caseuceatsusscvus uae sseetstssavstacsdacoseccasuveatoxescet sumeat Bis 2, 752 2,453 152 1, 701 - 10.9 84,2 
29 Glover SCG 25 See ee eeeeracsca peceescemteevecvaccsreretensee 5 714 1, 787 71 iG ay alles: 29.9 
32 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) 2, 150 1, 141 1, 631 434 1,197 + 42.9 11.9 
37 Apples , fresh isacisscesssesseiecscact cutesatncavsvssessvsteteerotice 1,581 0 1, 050 0 1, 050 sum 2h 16.3 
Animals and Animal Products ...............ccccccceseeeeeres 35, 948 18, 581 21, 874 11, 773 10, 101 sei wd ir hiry 8.1 
13 ES NAV CANNEG! fo; ccccavaccsss ssetcnevacevtacsarcuvedcocsecdiverenenesss 385 4321 10, 966 5, 236 Se EXO ao lee fs} 42.5 
22 Fur skins, undressed ....... ae 4, 049 3, 893 gp ala 3, 063 1,049} + 5.6 17.9 
ou Heather, wnmamusact ined) aeencscsecsu-vecsseceseecesveeseee 1,191 1, 726 1, 729 1, 000 729 zi 0.2 24.6 
33 Beefiand veal, fresh tc... :ccssseae tecsesasetetemene 28, 223 2, 638 1, 296 1, 296 0 50.9 28.6 
35 Hides and skins (except furs)........:csescccesseeceeee 215 453 1,212 581 631 an AGH 5 B 1346 
36 GEO SE vercrsvevascegansbuscehcvexeclensscstvbeee tse caceveveaedauee ceeate 48 3, 869 1, 156 sl 1,156 =" 7051 714.9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .0...........ccccccssseseee 1, 013 1, 144 1, 349 447 902 + 17.9 6.4 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 165, 045 110, 604 146, 657 65, 528 81, 129 + 32.6 10. 6 
3 Planks) and! DOALAS (trecescasescss svencescstovassseceenetevee sts 81, 958 48, 736 68, 598 32, 601 35, 997 + 40.8 PALES 
6 WOOG PUL] Dy, .sevosnsotetenesd tesonts sasseretabeteotsioseassetancecesvouer 35, 208 28, 099 34, 486 16, 250 18, 236 aP Spy NPA) 
9 Newsprint, paper hssseedenscivascsavatiecssudhacacsveateccsetteess 14, 576 18, 237 28, 639 11, 932 16, 707 en TO 4.5 
20 Pulp WOOG | cccvesceoccassssadcctssucrccesores uacecesevesaveetrevesveres 5, 031 4, 048 4,335 540 3, 795 ae tira 9.5 
24 Posts polessand pili Pies. cc.ccsccreccsscsrsesosnccestente 13, 530 3, 489 2, 556 ais 2, 219 PASI! 38, 2 
28 Rail Way thes) cs.ccscisevwcossvcavcceecescssvecacstonssssetecevoese ee 2,494 3, 635 1, 816 1, 210 606 - 650.0 54.4 
34 Pulpboardiand paperboard i...ceccsrssecssecscsescerteeeee 2, 626 311 a late 450 817 | + 307,4 20.3 
38 Matehis plintsiesrccs-satsccnestessvssece- seer 939 687 994 408 586 Tada y 87.8 - 
39 Plywoods and veneers 1, 813 182 922 498 424 + 406.6 4.3 
Tron and its Product ............ccccscccccssccessecceseserereeres 37, 951 27, 481 15, 515 4, 889 10, 626 - 43.5 5.2 
17 TRON! OF 'acecessteccosevsctctesecerdsescetcotaciscsastnacsesseteenecsevone 3, 681 6, 542 5, 749 2, 021 3, 728 So TPT 14,5 
18 Scrapriron' and! St@el Mistscssesererscstevessoncncscsssvatesese 2, 420 1G es Bh PALE 848 4,428 a skh! 33u2 
30 Fierro-alloySticeccvserssevectertoctontterm ener mtezos neeetiasehe 16, 814 7,329 1, 756 three! 979 = 1600 26,4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................ 222, 860 180, 157 208, 950 104, 410 104, 540 + 16.0 29.5 
2 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 90, 528 65, 902 CE P-AHY 36, 653 38, 604 TON 1452 41.3 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 24, 764 32, 201 46, 846 25, 948 20, 898 + 45.3 36.8 
5 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ............0 33, 745 35, 842 35, 118 17, 688 17, 430 - PAL) 19.3 
10 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...:....ccecceseees 36, 508 10, 353 16, 643 6,975 9, 668 ++ §60.'8 28.5 
‘1 Platinumimetalsrandescrapiysscevese-scveeeeesetencees 17, 391 14, 768 16, 183 8, 944 7, 239 at 9.6 58.5 
14 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ...........c.cc000. 8, 788 10, 022 10, 588 4,411 6,177 + 5.6 26.1 
19 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals 4,020 1, 765 4, 383 ey NSMIL 2,202 + 148.3 60. 8 
40 Cadmium. c. .cc.cesccungch cstnenssestes Cavormseyaecruneses aaeeeoteters 1,447 648 913 513 400 + 40.9 75, 6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 13, 770 8, 603 12, 271 5, 324 6, 947 + 42.6 8.4 
15 ASDESTOS | UNMANULaACt Ur ed <ssrreecstercsserseareersetenetes 7,981 6, 089 6,575 De Ss 4, 218 + 8.0 8.0 
21 Abrasives, artificial Chud Gise.cresssessnrevessvecsonsesn 3, 650 1, 543 4, 284 2, 493 1, 791 + 177.6 15.7 
Chemicals and Allied Products...............c:cccc0000e0e 9, 712 8, 551 15, 676 6, 965 8, 711 + 83.3 9.7 
23 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .......:..ceceeessees 675 623 3, 496 2,114 1, 382 + 461.2 17.5 
26 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 1,599 lately ta) 2, 391 260 PRUE UL + 27.5 2iwie 
Miscellaneous Commoditie€S .......c..ccccccccccccececeseeeeee 3, 087 4, 809 3, 874 2, 065 1, 809 - 19.4 4.2 
27 Non-COmMErcial Itemsiirercoscerecssctvere::tereenteeeeee 17385 2,447 Qed 1, 267 1, 108 es 2.9 Es 
Total Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom.. 745, 845 665, 232 653, 408 284, 594 368, 814 é 1.8 17,1 
Total of Commodities Itemized.................ccec0000000 701, 547 625, 798 624, 970 272, 805 352, 165 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ................ 94,1 94.1 95.6 95.9 95.5 


aa a 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XIl. Imports from the United Kingdom 


U.K, 


Sua Group and Commodity sisal ne Bot Met 
in 1954 1952 its 1953 iz 1954 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1954 
$7000 $”000 $"000 $°000 $7000 | % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................... 23, 725 26,506 28,159 11, 928 16, 231 + 6.2 5.2 
als WIS iy ic cctcanakatesatenocincugncnreeatoosnieexsmosccas Sonate atedeeses 7,395 7, 274 7, 044 2, 693 4,351 nnn sia San 
18 Confectionery, including Candy ...........:cceceseceesee 4,591 4,612 4,355 1, 693 2, 662 = 5.6 GLa 
sil PL GG. DIGGER gecaconassssscha<svneaeeuescotecoacacaseck atactvorecwsecss 673 2,179 2, 801 2,220 576 + 28.5 11.9 
38 Cereal foods and bakery products ..........ecessesee 2,190 2,797 Peay? 831 oe - 15.9 41.2 
Animals and Animal Products ...........:::ccccscseeeere 10,175 13,447 10,539 5,529 5, 010 - 21.6) 12.3 
22 Weaghen, UNMANULACCUTe Gieccvcccscecscovesoupeascheoesesee=s Syeny 4,471 3,001 2,008 1, 643 =lBe3 47.0 
35 Leather footwear and parts 2,092 2, 886 2,427 1,163 1, 264 NRE) 39.3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products............ccscccceeeers 86, 432 113, 352 89,476 45, 815 43, 661 - 21.1 26. 8 
~ 2 Wolk fADEEG Su oietecestceccecssusa, aera oearoseneasepacstesens seduce 29,417 38, 425 29,334 16, 422 12,912 ame a1 90.6 
uf Apparel (except hats) of all textiles... 10, 485 13, 869 13, 421 5, 693 7,20 arose 39.6 
8 Wool noils and tops ... 10, 096 18, 581 125995 5, 867 6, 728 = owe 2 93.1 * 
14 COLEON CAWPECS cerssacccsinsrocasereaccesencccecsccessenuasnsveesewecas 5, 203 6,546 5, 487 3,014 2,473 =a 6.2 11.9 
21 Cotton yarns, threads and Cords .......ceseseceseseree 3,558 4,948 3, 767 1,919 1, 848 =) 2309 48.0 
23 Carpets ANG MAUS) WOO] ce,.cssccevcsacsessensseeressescesessnse 4, 263 5, 875 3, 635 1, 963 TGNZ - 38.1 38.0 
ai Cloth, coated and impregnated ...........cesesesesseeeees 1, 870 2, 609 3,134 1,591 1,543 a PAD at 24.4 
29 Wool yarns and warps 3,126 4, 676 3, 083 1, 682 1,401 - 34.1 73.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...............:csseee 4,338 4, 972 5,108 2,280 2, 828 ap PART So 
40 BOOKS eo UR INCU um cctccseceecoscadscass castneesenawt eaeeeqnecasansoee 1,750 1,995 Py SP 1,006 1,186 + 9,9 9.2 
Tron and its Products ...........cccscccceseccserseeeseesseeeeens 122,539 161,540 129, 89% 78, 332 51,563 - 19.6 9.8 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ........ccccsesesessseeees a3,000 46, 784 35,113 21, 613 13, 500 - 24.9 9.2 
ie ATLOMODITES DASSCNEEM cecasccanersvescetsosesscs occas oveses 19, 637 28,475 17, 089 12,358 4, 731 - 40.0 Doel 
a Engines, internal combustion, and parts .......... 9,817 18, 773 14,377 8, 714 5, 663 - 23.4 16.9 
10 Pipes tubes: and) Pittings) cc.cccseresesasscevessarceesensacees 10,435 9,905 10,277 5, 641 4, 636 eo) dire 
m4 PVOM INS MU PTOGUCES m.csceacscre sven eusesssanserscecececusessece 13, 679 15, 157 10, 080 5,972 4,108 ce Tata ess 10.3 
16 CASINGS BUG MOLINE cersaccecssecuscssscatersuscsensrarasvees 4,584 3,949 4,436 2,216 2, 220 om Pas 43.1 
17 SEFACLOLS (BNG PALES Ne cisccccscsucssessececessccsccveascosasesasces 5, 620 4,759 4,367 3, 284 1, 083 Se) ane 
25 Wire and wire products 2, 605 2,876 3, 389 1,785 1, 604 seal (ts) 36.5 
28 Automobile parts (except engineS) ............ceceeee 3, 694 4,246 3,099 1,480 1,619 = 27.0 et! 
30 Motor rail Cars ian! PALCS  ccicccccscscostecacosecccscecccsces=es 3 3, 619 2, 890 2, 603 287 - 20.1 12.3 
36 EE OOS cccsscyscetenadsesrsscvesuastscoacucncraverssaceeconherstretnotnnossees 2, 984 3,492 2,424 WP Gi28} 1,101 - 30.6 10.3 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 43,203 51, 991 48, 998 22, 967 26, 031 Sn. S Vat 
3 Blectrical/apparavusi, 0.0. Dey c.cerexsvssececceesscececousnses 18, 050 Zeer 18, 644 Taoe2 its Ue alee =e disc 9.0 
e Platinum MebalS ceases ceorcecevteceecterensssvsssectecteoussenetsas Ord 16, 077 17, 532 8, 692 8, 840 + 9.1 98.6 
34 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures........ 567 1,189 2,524 Tos 951 lee) 19.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............0.00+ 27,318 30, 154 28,490 12, 805 15, 685 a een ab! 4.8 
549 Pottery.and ChiNa Ware’... ..ccccvesssoseecessscsveresetesnersenss 11, 052 11,559 11, 295 5,718 Bp Bits a Bhs 75.8 
24 Goals ant hraGite’ .icce.escavesatestevevsesdaacsesocr=atereceenctorsss 4,383 4, 662 3, 603 1,454 2,149 SPP 10.9 
26 Glass, plate and sheet ........... 2, 846 3, 855 3,306 1, 679 1, 627 =" 1402 ALA 8) 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............::ccssceseses 12, 225 18,551 18,590 8, 839 9, 751 + 0.2 8.4 
19 PIGMENES He oe ccecssacevecccccvsoesvscacaeevestaveuss casssnctacteroneress 1,928 3, 855 4,323 2, 086 By OM ag IPS! 26.4 
20 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.D. ........ : 2,454 4,337 4, 245 1, 791 2,454 a ek 9.2 
39 Drugs and Medicines :,.,cc.esnseretevevevectecuenesesanstenaszes 1, 781 1, 790 2,218 TPA 1,005 + 23.9 8.8 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............c:sccesseeeeseeseees 29, 803 32, 879 33, 216 15, 635 17,581 + 1.0 7.1 
12 INGER COMMEPCIATHLEMIS! tex. :occescensercecearyesnecsccnceceesces= 7,914 Grrl 8, 719 4,493 4, 226 + 29.8 15.4 
15 Aircraft and parts (except engines)..............00006 4,311 7, 612 4,736 2, 168 2,568 eink 4.7 
32 ATAMVUNICLON ceececerasceasersatecexeszer paces: csseseseborcantsanesesth<e 1, 236 1,090 2, 139 1,547 1,192 F513 BB 
33 CONTAINETS | NOL ai ccctvececosesansates cesvenesstssvsasbeussecessse 2,581 2,976 2,614 1,346 1, 268 =e? 29.8 
37 TOYS and "S POrbing COOS ccccsosecccesceocacetecsesactaveceeres 2,655 3,017 2,419 892 WATS = 19.8 16.5 
Total Imports from the United Kingdom ................ 359, 757 453,391 392,472 204,129 188, 343 - 13.4 9.6 
Total of Commodities Itemized .............:c.ccceeesees 275, 666 355, O71 295, 736 158, 933 136, 803 
Percent of Imports Itemized ................:cccccsesceeeeeees 716.6 78.3 13.4 771.9 12.6 ihe | 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


4 


Rank Group and Commodity - | aa Item ‘Total 
in 1954 1952 | 1953 | 1954 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1954 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’0CC0 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 309, 914 217, 957 153,571 60, 749 92, 822 = 29.0 19,1 
L WHEAT... .peakarcscetiscossottad SMereeMrcar aie conser ac teacees ame awasecs 194,776 159,114 124, 385 47, 269 77,116 - 21.8 33m 
4 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) 13, 784 8, 893 8, 322 6,089 Bi OBS - 6.4 60. ae 
8 BATU CY 2: sb accesuotsacsiseesqettanedat sencesaccncvaaeest vans cosoeee 76,608 37, 081 6,219 2,330 3, 889 5 GBA: 7.0 
17 ORES wcwsisers saareneieaSeccve cones gotcnhe ensseccansatseeaeetrasateas G, 320 1, 286 2, loz 749 2,003 + 114.0 8.5 
20 ERY!) ron waviaiie usetaesuamesekeegerncnadouevsanecosticedsetesauoneresecssnests 6, 931 3, 167 27313 166 2,207 pay Mest 
27 Wheat: ROURZS. «i uscccss vata Resestedtessaaavstxscceverssstenstlsves 5,676 1,910 1, 800 1,109 691 - 5.8 2.0 
28 WDiS KY sansssesescssvstaivertonc dteatasaret cesucTenctocuiestoaseiosensec io ss 1,963 1,743 812 931 Seles 78) 
34 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) n.o.p. 250 778 ity ats) 192 973 + 49,7 61.4 
Animals and Animal Products 11,107 13, 816 20, 973 12,192 8, 781 + 51.8 7.8 
9 Meats), CANMCG) c.cccncs:.scseveccneesesraxesssasasctecttaseversisvsls 4 484 5, 888 5, 669 219 + 1 Sie & 
Lt BLS), CARNCG) sckeacecorsserosmtrcnvretensscccecersonaeetoteterseces 3, 391 4,570 4,981 1,926 BUDD + 9,0 19.3 
16 Hides and skins (except, furs))\.....c.s-cecessoostseewens 251 782 2,952 1,429 f,D20 + 277.5 Boek 
19 Fishy (CUCU E scscpstcescescnscateraesseer-Secyaescnadsaseencencseates 3, 105 2,664 2,662 1,466 1,196 - 0,1 11.4 
33 Meats cooked, and MEatsS, N.O.De...ecccccsseccereseees 647 1,070 1,169 558 611 + 9.3 22.16 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ............:cccessseeeeee 1,104 2,148 3,105 1,314 1, 791 44.6 14.8 
30 Rags and waste, textile... 314 284 1,460 414 1, 046 + 414.1 Sle 
39 Synthetic thread and yarn 41 1, 149 758 Stay 407 = 34.0 31.9 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .............::seseeeeee 24,305 10, 990 24,408 8, 981 15,427 + 122.1 1.8 
6 WOOd DULDE science sossassssbeoccesesmemecsaneutsseseavscavecsners 15,656 6, 967 13,388 5, 896 7,492 So aae 4,9 
10 ING WS DELIMG a DOMs wexecacccersnectdevadcsessadecstreccsereeeeses 1, 806 356 5, 801 1, 086 4,715 ae 0.9 
18 PUL PW OOG) Carers: stent -caunsauate cistoetens vvareuth cceeaesecteess ses 4,580 J ea ss 2,671 579 2,092 SOs 5.8 
26 Planksrand: DOardS\.....:-.seccressesevavesvasavesucevesncersaves 686 1, 868 1,981 ih Sytyt 670 + 6.0 0.6 
21, 857 24,270 18, 822 6, 293 12,529 - 22.4 6.3 
12 0 584 4, 833 0 4, 833 + 727.6 30.5 
iL edt 3, 133 4,045 238 3, 807 + 29.1 LOZ 
22, Engines, internal combustion, and parts........ 350 667 2,075 1,417 658 + 211.1 12.9 
24 Farm implements and machinery (except 
tractors))tand parts m.ssceetecssccsccccessseceocee tec nees 1,168 ove 2,007 1,516 491 + 44,1 208 
35 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 1, 556 1, 060 1,098 349 7149 + 3.6 3.0 
37 ROMS y MEM prOMUCTS eee ce cete tec ce stee tee een 4,475 2yaO7 1,055 582 473 =) D5s0 19.6 
38 Motor vehicles, n.o.p., and parts ou... eeeeeeee 43 23 923 903 20 tues 46.5 
40 AULOMODITES PASS EME Clheresceaecssessedsscsonvereses teers 7,901 11, 858 7146 560 186 =) 1 9Scc1 9.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products......................06 64,677 52,545 66, 396 27, S41 38, 555 + 26.4 9.4 
2 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated................ 16, 842 18, 226 PPA aH te) 11,314 Lina + 23.9 12.4 
3 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 16, 542 10,685 17, 264 Lin tey 9, 882 +) 61146 13.6 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 9, 890 8, 811 By ee 5, 321 8, 401 ae Blais if loo 
13 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated................. 4,432 4,951 4,300 1,206 3, 094 lena 10.6 
21 Electnicaliapparatus)m. Op sjcccsscse-ceecsecenseeassnne 2), le 4,637 2,179 1, 446 733 =" 53.0 9.5 
23 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...............0 5, 647 1,579 2,030 282 1,748 + 28.6 aed) 
31 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 4,533 539 1,455 440 TOUS + 169.9 42.4 
32 Metallic Scrape om.O.Dsiccsactrccsecesececoacestectteetetere 163 139 11 eee 65 1, 206 + 814.4 49.6 — 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products..................... 16, 645 15, 889 16, 558 6,229 10,329 tw 4z 11.4 
4 Asbestos, unmanufactured 14, 337 14, 298 15, 089 5,614 9,475 + 5.5 lies! 
Chemicals and Allied Products.................ccsccccsees 20, 608 28, 043 32, 992 15,291 17, 701 + 17,6 20.5 
14 Synthetic plastics, primary forms...............00 1,930 4,003 4,258 1,696 2, 562 + 6.4 Zee o 
29 Drugs and medicines 1,446 1, 716 1,597 885 WE2 - 6.9 30. 2 
Miscellaneous Commodities ................:cc:ccecceeeseees 3, 606 4,478 4,511 2,675 1, 836 stn OL 4.9 
25 INOM=COMMEFCIAIMIDE INS eaccescsrecececessececdtnereseenete race 2,296 2,790 2,000 1,054 946 = 2853 9.5 
36 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............6. 424 352 1, 066 929 Neu + 202.8 Sat 
Total Domestic Exports to Europe ...................0 473, 822 370, 136 341,335 141,565 199, 770 - 7.8 8.8 
Total of Commodities Itemized ....................000008 435, 612 329, 707 298, 058 122, 600 175,458 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized................ 
p ized 91.9 89,1 87.3 86, 6 87.8 


1, Over 1000%, 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1954 
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TABLE XIV. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Group and Commodity 


ll 
16 
20 
21 
24 
27 
35 


14 


17 
23 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.................. 


Fruits, canned and preserved .............cccseseeerers 


INUGSi2,cccexsaectercesses sutscevavce ceccasuvevevescvesvectsrseacncenssers 


Animals and Animal Products..................:0.:::000 


CN BES Ohi ces cerhotcemvstecccnassace them cotecsarsussttoseotsasreseens 


Fibres, Textiles and Products .................:.:.::0008 


CAPDCLS-ANCEMALS, WOO! wateceicacscsscscectseteescvesecac 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .............. 
COtlLOn La DT Si, cnsecsccsaccacoterstevsessencsensstoceeers 
WOOlfaDRIGSin.s.ccrccers-ceccstte cesta corres seacessexscnercaries 
ac era nd CiibrOldery....scccecrestccsswerecs cs cascnests asses 
Hats and hatters’ materials, textile ................ 


Wood, Wood Products and Papet.................:.0000 


BOOKS DIINted oe sore: core ssescereartersscescscsensessecateresen 
COrkWOOG ANG DT OGUCEScettsrsccccccossccectereecdetvecees 


pballFand Toller Dearing S accesreaser.cessesacorssvessesex 


HAL GW ALC TsO D scsetercsccctaserasaicerssocscccessteacacess ance 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.....................+ 


locks ewatches ANd PaLrtsies...cc...c-ccscssrerenesuesse 
HMlectrical apparatus, Mr OsPeccascsecccsvsscneeoseestoes 
PRIN VDLOCKSe wiestand. Pars... .cccseccsccssvcsesesseccetes=e 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................... 


Glass, plate and sheet 
DXA MONS, “UNSC Uiysccscsc- se csdesessanedssecrosecdopesesevrorese 
Time; plaster amd’ Cement... .+.cccsecresscessrecescassers 


Chemicals and Allied Products...................0.sc008- 


Dyeing and tanning materials ..................0c000+ 
MereUlizers; CDCMIUCAL oo csc scusscercsoessracerexcsatoctess 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p....... 
Drugs and, MeGICIne SS... .ctqcecpesstenecesscanatte eoestessdoe 


Miscellaneous Commodities...................::::cccceeeee 


Won-commercial, lems oc.< pessescsckeaccsscvessacnrsaseottes 
Jewellery and precious stones, N.0.Dp............. 
Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p....... 
FLOVS) ANGis POLbINE Ae OOGS semen ssaressersenceesocesavest es 
Cameras and parts (except X-ray).........ccceceeeeee 
Conta ners sp ls Os sacs ceccecsnrestusvyacsscacsectestassenrenatees 
Musical instruments \.1-...:.cscacte.cttescsccsacre cosets rte 


Total Imports from Europe...............::::c-esseseeeeeeees 
Total of Commodities Itemized.........................0-- 
Percent of Imports Itemized.....................:::000000008 


Calendar Year 1954 

1952 | _ 1953 1954 Fan jute | Hu Dees 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
17,299 20, 544 24, 061 10, 100 13, 961 
2,220 apeat 3,499 1,420 2,079 
1, 811 2,055 2,446 917 Tro2g: 
2,293 Pp aN Pap MAS Twos 643 
1, 863 2,036 2,140 716 1,424 
1,100 1,048 1,887 232 1,655 
602 tna23 1,743 990 fos 
1, 063 1,279 1,307 500 807 
9,314 9, 233 7, 997 3,518 4,479 
2,921 2,498 Ao 1,091 1,426 
20, 924 26, 324 23, 872 12, 033 11, 839 
2,085 3,973 4,362 2,260 2,102 
2,005 2,658 3,094 Te PAE 1837 
2,462 3,597 2,923 1,642 1,281 
1, 883 Zn Lis 1, 833 tao 708 
2,072 2,434 1,724 1,081 643 
987 1,196 1,134 521 613 
5,523 7,079 8,212 3, 627 4,585 
1,497 1,833 Bo 1,086 1,266 
1,492 1, 844 Ap hap 845 1,207 
46,374 39, 911 43, 642 19, 694 23, 948 
13, 090 15, 604 16,133 7,506 8,627 
21,123 9, 223 7,444 3,164 4, 280 
1,394 Pals ese} 3,745 1,145 2,600 
110 1,424 2,458 1,178 1, 280 
2,073 2,234 2,190 1, 034 1,156 
1,861 1,020 1,397 646 751 
719 1,032 1,178 505 673 
14,556 20, 639 20, 595 8, 621 11, 974 
6, 140 9,126 15 SS 3,287 4,246 
2,506 oy Lue 5, 2e8 1,942 3,219 
3, 298 Selo: 3,693 1, 298 2,395 
10,587 13, 638 14,310 5, 821 8,489 
2,354 4,001 3,657 1,541 2, 216 
2,896 4,161 3,613 1,869 1,744 
oyle2 Ty lt Dienlieul 427 1,700 
6,538 9, 084 9, 260 3,590 5, 670 
1,667 20a2 2,316 1, 104 Tete 
a 2,396 Lapua 126 1,446 
663 1,194 1, 282 505 Wa 
904 1,101 1, 203 594 609 
20, 168 26, 720 26, 616 12, 703 13, 913 
9, 062 11,426 10, 303 5,416 4,887 
1,564 2,145 Leroi 1,020 857 
912 1,163 1,624 7193 831 
918 1,417 1,585 590 995 
816 1,299 1,552 687 865 
1,141 1,480 1,490 682 808 
1, 134 We HAG 1, 245 475 770 
151, 284 173, 172 178, 565 79, 707 98, 858 
108, 589 121, 124 123, 627 54, 750 68, 877 


71.8 


69.9 


69.2 


68.7 


69. 7 
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Europe’s 
Share of 
Item Total 
1954 


18.8 
62.8 
9.6 
50.5 - 
16.4 
25.6 
712.8 


9.4 
86.5 


7.2 
45.6 
9.1 
6.4 
5.7 
34.1 
25.5 


4.9 
9.8 
50.5 ~ 


3.3 
4.2 
7.6 
6.3 
4.0 
9.3 
11.5 
9.2 


5.8 
CONT 

2.5 
49.6 ° 


2.4 
29.9 
49.77 
29.3 


4.2 
22.3 
13.2 

2.8 

4.7 


5.7 
18.2 
29.0 

1.3 
10.8 
36.4 
17.0 
17.7 


4.4 
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TABLE XV. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity Calendar Year 1954 Change Ph aig 
Rank Group and Commodity 2 from Item Total 
in 1954 1952 | 1953 1954 | Jan.-June| July-Dec,| 1953-54 1954 
$’000 $’000 $7000 | $7000 $’000 %o % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products................00+ 102, 742 107, 756 50, 078 27, 765 22, 313 = 53.5 6.2 
WILC RE cvecovasanarsacersseactesesncnnesearevans¢essuscsvwacassmionagetae 10; 253 77, 800 20, 830 11, 684 951465 se~ mmaroce 5.5 
3 Wheat flOUur csv.cisccccccecsascnsassausesssamassonerecnsssesenarcaaionse 20, 005 20, 992 18, 556 LOPS 8, 383 - LUNG 214 
15 Tobacco, UnmManulactuned jccceceaeeassscsecrrsessereiouss 3, 489 2,697 3,036 2,042 994 + 256 16.8 
32 FIOGdErSs NOD, sessvessasscencuntvteres 920 636 969 488 481| + 52.4 4.5 
39 935 887 748 372 376 - EY Lid 
Animals and Animal Products...............c:ccccsceeeeee 12, 605 13, 033 17, 517 7, 003 10,514| + 34.4 6.5 
9 He | POUSH, (CULCG Nitesscsscocssstcancsnstcveraccescasacscasieeertecserases 4, 268 4, 894 i BHI 2,506 Pe lpi lisyall = 6.9 PoP! 
10 BSH y CANTMOG cccee.tcarecesodecorevessrrsersecctecertmcsyoncneectss 1, 821 Peo 4, 245 864 Sete ll Ge Riles) 16,4 
21 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .......... 2, 447 2, 168 1, 502 701 801 - S0n 19.7 
26 Porkvand Dee’. DICKIE ...v-stersceterece-somseestor onesieesse 857 728 1, 276 679 SOT |e oes 93.9 = 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .............cccccesessseceeee 5, 168 3, 407 4, 040 1, 439 2,601 + 18.6 19,3 
20 Synthetic thread and) yarn qeccesecrssernesterenesesssaucn cr 10 477 1, 224 186 1 0387/52 56..6 5155 
37 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .......... 597 579 848 342 506 +o 465 28.8 
40 Cotton fabrics icc ctesc.cecocstcstetoretevseesc aeons atirousronse 3,090 1,055 732 374 SoS 1 SONG 79.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 53, 124 39, 007 50, 496 20, 939 29,557} + 29.5 bend 
Planks and! DOALAS: <a..csectosiessaseacecessccreves cosseceveasees 19, 184 19, 640 Pa EBS) 9, 608 113: 6278 |e che Osis 1.2 
4 Ne@WSprint Paper: Gesdsvrcosssesteceucceasvacetmaseceaccvervvestscs 19, 482 13, 063 17, 876 6, 777 11; 0998 a 30. 2.8 
18 WOO! pUl p cccceseccecsccoesesvs 3,197 Pe) 2,471 892 1, STO Ae ae 9403 0.9 
22 AU Wa VeblOS oeccstirsscscssseteness seaescccedarees-Saeseas Geese 841 1, 269 1, 485 1, 485 Ones alo) 44.5 
31 Teo SsvaNG, Square. LLMDEL jccsscarastescceeorerseaseeecneeaness 507 501 997 458 539 + 99.0 19.3 
33 Bond and writing paper, UNCUE .........ccce ee eseeeeee 2, 787 580 944 294 650 ap (3h AR CS) 41.3 
34 WS DDIM SRPAD Clie a nuaccuctesstcccaccsvecreuvererevencactecaee tates 1, 473 725 890 398 492 at LAS 38.1 
Ironvand its) Products) 7......csecesessesteescasesaccsettneserttees 61, 304 49, 712 44, 419 22, 958 21,461 | - 10.6 14.8 
5 Automobile parts (except engines)............cccceee 12, 438 14, 685 13,471 8,726 4, 745 - 8.3 87.6 # 
6 Machinery (non-farm) and palrts.........ccsececsseeeeeee 6,141 4, 631 8, 845 3, 742 9,103) /0 a) OO 24.1 
8 Automobiles, passenger 17, 838 14, 352 6, 481 4,197 2, 284 - 54.8 83.9 ~ 
11 Hocomotivessandipartet.ncssereers--srcsssarsnsestereterss 1, 358 Tg, PAR) 4, 233 Hele! SOLO eet cot 0 56, 2 
13 Automobiles Mirelg tiewsvsayscescevecescenevessssasnecteveeteavcs lalate ¢ 7, 159 ey 7a 1, 813 1, 398 - 58. 6 80.2 “ 
19 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
TOMS) FANG WDArtShec-cosccsvsvecsscasetsgss><oaceceorsceaeccceerss 3, 342 2, 182 1, 759 859 900} - 19.4 2.5 
23 Engines, internal combustion, and parts........... 1, 447 995 1,438 673 NGS} et 4455 8.9 
29 Rolling mill’produetsice-.setacsemessscoessoeeteeteecte res 3, 438 lpalcal 1, 082 479 603 - 5. 2 20, 1 
35 TPO OS us, seccansseSecevte -gascente seeseteseae cote Sevan oistiosboerecsiesss 789 668 879 390 489) |) + 345.6 60.8 ~ 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................c0000 24, 804 10, 004 16, 829 5, 896 10,933 | + 68.2 2.4 
7 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated............ 5, 853 5, 182 8, 622 4, 229 4, 393 + 66,4 4.7 
16 Electrical apparatus. 0. O-Demicccsscc.sesecssttessassvacsers 3, 804 2, 566 2, 740 1, 034 15,706 ||, 6.8 12.0 
17 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..............6. 6, 907 307 2, 643 121 Zioes + 1760, 9 2.) 
30 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..........c0.c.6 2, 224 0 1, 067 9 1, 058 tt 1.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................. 5, 155 4, 664 5, 537 2, 243 3,294; + 18.7 3.8 
12 Asbestos, unmanufactured ..........ccccesessserecesseseees 2, 530 3,018 3, 761 1, 602 2,109] & 24.6 4.6 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............cscsecescceeeses 6, 924 6, 288 8, 435 3, 907 4, 528 +> 34,1 5.2 
14 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ..........ceseeeeee Ty 2, 283 3, 184 1, 550 1, 634 + 3955 15.9 
24 DUES ANG MeEMICINES) .ceccuverdtescrsessccorssustrerttaceses i dbz 1, 445 1, 309 676 633) - 9.4 24.7 
28 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 1, 616 975 1,160 620 540 1920 10.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..........:ccccccscccsesescseeee 12, 920 11, 837 6, 525 3, 438 3, 087 + 44,9 he! 
20 PACKA SOS: «sssiseractases ccsaceassestetts atvensasveaavon eteteoreis 2, 226 2, 084 1, 594 1, 050 544] - 23.5 12.9 
25 Non=COMMeNcialeICEMS) ..vccscsescesessarescsssasesterneeeere ce 836 947 1, 306 478 828 cannes yf BES) 6.2 
36 Penstipencils*an dipartsas.ccctsescessccceserctesttteetorence 1, 183 1, 274 848 361 487| - 33.4 61.4 - 
38 Films, motion picture, not exposed .........:e0 9203 1, 004 770 577 193 - 23.3 49.0 
Total Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth... 284, 746 245, 708 203, 875 95, 587 108, 288 5.3 
Total of Commodities Itemized..............:::esecseess 245, 177 220, 301 177, 498 84, 236 93, 262 
savetsescheitess 86.1 89,7 87.1 88. 1 86.1 


1, Over 1000%. 
2, Exports of cartridges to the Commonwealth totalled $5,460,000 in 1952, and $5,355,000 in 1953, but fell to $305,000 in 1954. 
3. Includes exposed film prior to 1953. 
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Commodity Calendar Year 1954 Change ero 
Rank Group and Commodity from Item Total 
in 1954 | 1952 J 1953 a fase | daudune | julyeDec, |, 22724 1954 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 Jo To 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............0.06 111,451 103, 914 120,145 52,900 67,245 + 15.6 2202 
1 UPA UNTO LUMO csunceaiscsveasercascchoveenesereucseedasuisecdence 42,795 36, 801 46,158 16, 496 29,662 +925.4 89 .6_ 
2 BLOB DL BC Kitaisiptonas sscpinnres caxanaaanercookeuncesscke 17,659 it, 247 20,122 HO ea, 9,995 +l G7 85.34 
3 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated 21,604 17,720 15,446 qistorsy 8,389 - 12.8 63.4 
8 COLLC CS ETO CM carsceasescazevscaantcans sensccesse coh capadevucetos sins 4,358 2a 6,776 4, 269 2,507 ssa8 Wet faer| 10.6 
2) Fruits, dried eevsercape 4,977 4,190 520m 440 4,767 + 24,3 39.9 
10 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ...........0 912 4,806 5,072 2,002 2,220 fe EDD 22.4 
11 INUIES sess cashes aps use agucedelvevecesvsvevpar<eastssssesskercaseeaeeacsucsesee 3, 783 3,950 4,651 3, 247 1,404 + 17.7 20.6 
i2 Cocom Means ymot TOAST Gicmerac-cccsccsccccceesketacecerees 4,831 4,973 ye 1/740) 2,863 907 ara a 24.1 
15 MOLSSS OS and SV TID Sie tentrscaciscs.stbcsssch aad oescecies 1,789 PARAL YS) 2,385 1,150 it 230 + 6.2 59.8 
16 SPIUGES) paccasshocrssanscvsnas PEs! 2,594 1,689 1,028 661 + 34.9 60.9 
17 Indian corn 0 0 1,634 0 1,634 +i 15,2 
21 BRAMIM ea cc cospeonsscvescsatehaiessevsctnesudeen dee acssancetoosesbinocdioenss 1,688 1,414 1295 563 732 - 8.4 40.3 
22 Fruits, canned and preserved....... 970 1,106 1,142 414 728 aS 6.1 
25 WLIO nacre rcuey cto ans casa sectscesos tonurap sete enone ors ivassactie ens 789 813 887 390 497 + 9,1 22.8 
29 RuUbDer fOOtW EAL ANG. DAL tSuseee.cceacsesecesecescesevseneeexe LTS: 409 603 456 147 + 47.4 28.2 
31 STRING Y Sosa zasananpianas oussscuovee cess cuaseae oaee sucess ca cocs¥eaiewecc cae 433 449 461 181 280 ie | 20'e 1 
36 JEN AtUTal 2ums, TeSinS, ballSamice......-.cc.+<dgceeescesce-c 329 310 368 1S) 253 mel Braud 8.2 
Animals and Animal Products. ...........cccccccssecsseesoees 10, 691 5, 922 8, 931 5,337 3,594 + 50.8 10.5 
13 MCAS wGANNE corsscccseesesesarecesswocttachcksivect scr ccaseeuntess 928 638 2.5380, 913 1,617 + 296.6 49.5 
14 Sausage casings mere 3,482 2,098 2,394 1,348 1,046 + 14,1 94.37 
20 Muttonvand! lamb eff@sh. ....ccsstesctecs-sconscesceecvtsucertecs 366 520 1,416 1,348 68 +172.3 85.4 < 
30 On kites hi cotreest cote nscevssnsswore tren dechca socevoveceeveecneo cass 3 ile 593 484 109 nat Ml74ee 100.02 
33 Beet ‘aidavien Iie Sit wsccscuctrsie cvscasessasesce trem cateases 108 tf 392 385 7 +4 45.5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products...............csc:cccssccsseeeee 29, 695 28, 721 23,780 12,056 11, 724 eters toil 
5 WOOL SLAW aetthesssesectnatscstecaessileatsvuccsiee covecsasesssnesosossicecs 13,018 13,087 9,108 5,476 Spooe - 30.4 619° 
6 BAAXS HEMP ANd JULC) LA Ol) CSi-.ccccsescce:ccdescsessdeesaners 10, 706 9,339 8, 853 3,627 5, 226 =f we Oe 73.4 
18 Cottonstabris is carescsecsssarceeeseeses 403 L592 Sri 849 728 - 0.9 3.4 
23 Carpets and mats, wool 1,000 993 1 AG: 569 547 + 1:2),,4 LI, 
26 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres.............. 2,697 1,007 859 429 430 Bl IC Ele Saw 
35 WiOOLMOLL SEA NG COD Sisarcesscceecearecsecesttesecerteteracreccre ss 290 650 387 155 232 = 40°59 2.9 
39 Cotton manufactures, N.O.D. .ccccssecesseesereee 256 338 298 118 180 - 11.8 2.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .............0::cccseeceseee 219 406 439 226 213 + 8,1 0.3 
Mrontand its) Products... .s0.socsccse.csoscetesssoccssats scassace<tseve 374 443 212 108 104 - 52,1 a 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..........0..cscescc0s0e 21,405 20, 637 17,385 5,477 11, 908 5 BS 4.9 
4 TR AUIKIEOHOLG yr ctretcnos ta) ctccscaccecterctosetvensscssercsteretetoeces 10,615 11,176 13,775 3,456 10,319 ao 28) OG 
19 EDiiDLOCKS . pLessand: DArs, we-sesesncssca<canceeeesecthese 5, 833 3,407 selen 929 638 - 54.0 PAL ak 
24 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated............00000 4 2,829 900 900 0 - 68.2 36.3 
34 (UO COP Care cttenetes cacsaexnaxstse aacvasesueecocsaccost cotttteasecue 1,097 17223 388 27 361 - 68.3 Ge 
38 MAN AMOS ©) OXIDE ats cccecetcas coceeseencttte costteas toastexecsionn 3,499 882 320 0 320 - 63.7 14,1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...............:00000 9,029 8,551 9,097 4,248 4,89 6.4 uate) 
if Petroleum, crude and partly refined ............... 5, 755 5,536 6,850 3,160 3,690 PAVE Bee? 
27 PAIDT SUV. OSA scsteseacceakonesscccevs sone caderecionssecsennsssteaaieeovi ik 679 1,081 768 369 399 SPAY 6.6 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............ccccccccceceescens V1 897 71 435 336 - 14.0 0.3 
37 DM SS. ANAL CGUCINES v: sascsecacccrerssoscnssccsavecteeheters sees 423 314 336 182 154 J am Vf A(0) 1.3 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...........cccccececeseceseeeceeeee 1,531 1, 663 2,149 922 1,227 + 29,2 0.5 
28 Non=zComm crolaleit CMSic<sse.terstoceesacsrasce otheroteactece 731 803 705 337 368 Spal lay 
32 Canadian goods returned... 232) 162 431 79 352 +166.0 4.5 
40 Containers, TO. Dei sisccsseusesetaieusceset oocctatasetetiaavss 276 291 282 133 149 Ss sisit 32 
Total Imports from the Commonwealth ................. 185,167 171,153 182,910 81, 710 101, 200 + 6.9 4.5 
Total of Commodities Itemized ..............c.c00c008 172, 634 159, 604 173,511 76, 921 96,590 
| Percent Of Imports Itemized .............ccceceeceseceeeee cess 93, 2 93,3 94.9 4.1 95 al i! 


1, Over 1,000%. 


2. A very small amount of fresh pork was also imported from the United Kingdom. 


3. Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Commodity Calendar Year Change pera 
Rank Group and Commodity from Item Total 
in 1954 1952 | 1953 __|_ 1954 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1954 
<a = $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products...............++ 70, 345 58, 955 57, 773 35,389 22,384 2 
1 Wie ab) cite eh cate Roce ae caceceremeeemencneer 37,801 30,385 24,369 18,541 5, 828 6.5 
2 15,308 15,822 20, 955 11,208 9,747 Toe 23.8 
13 3,206 3,603 4,404 areal 2,083 Tema se 54.1 
17 3p UB) 1,507 2,299 1,032 acon To 2616 2s 
20 2,787 2,811 1,455 91 1,364 - 48,2 42.1 
30 514 398 670 377 293 + 68.3 Pde 4 
31 670 427 667 359 308 Bae 2 715.0 
36 1, 167 1,241 594 245 349 sy Gaya 1.0 
37 Rubber products (except tires and footwear) .. 1,360 714 542 228 314 Sy pdele 24.7 
Animals and Animal Products....................ceseeeeeee 16, 546 14,494 16, 801 8, 751 8,050 + 15.9 6,2 
9 USNs CUP OG Steen cancsncocuradsteeh messes <oeavesceemtecte ret 6,374 4,963 6,953 4,074 2,879 4+ 4001 29.8 
12 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .......... 6, 260 6,173 5,134 2,476 2,658 - 16.8 67.4 
21 Eggs in the shell (chiefly fo0d)..............:cc.eee0 1,196 1,100 1,424 1,005 419 ae PAS)as) 45.7 
25 ERIS NACA TMOG Bee cis cock soacccvssttecrecsccesestysnetedetrteccosse= 1,001 709 1,022 199 823 + 44,1 4.0 
au heather unmeanutac tur edvemew.rsscccecessetesckence 575 714 861 439 422 += 20.6 dares 
ay Cattle, dairy and pure=bredtti.vsccccsceesesereencsseve 117 408 612 320 292 +e 50.0 Sao 
Fibres, Textiles and Products....................c00000+ 1,540 1,121 1,110 507 603 - 1.0 5.3 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet.................:::000++ 29, 383 22,580 30,351 12,103 18, 248 + 34.4 2.2 
3 Newsprint paper .... ate 18,517 17,484 20,316 7,483 12,833 steedGee 3.2 
10 Wi Gs ull Ih saeeccesssetensecsez che cassvecss cxecaessecuscesteeiaeesenes 6,705 1,423 6,284 2,869 3,415 + 341.6 205 
23 Bond and writing paper, uncut ooo... lee eee eee eee 700 1,039 1,096 449 647 +a) Do 47.9 
34 BOOK DAD OMS, ccecvecscuncceseatecsistsactes apcnseeestuertcass¥eocnecke 574 751 588 298 290 = 21 ou 13.0 
Tron and its Products2.......c.sssssessecssssccecsssesneeseeeeee 89,391 52, 298 30, 711 17, 696 13,015 - 41.3 10.2 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts.............cccseeseeeees 18,998 BA SIS 12,524 5,475 7,049 See orehe 34.1 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
LOMS) }ANd SDALb Scere ccc.evaeeite casks eseeescasee eter estene 8,095 5,618 8,583 Doan 3,056 3B MPAA! 12a 
16 Locomotives and parts. 4,032 5,624 2,548 AGB YS) 10 = au S300) 
18 METactors and sparts! se wc-castesenavevasecessacneereemsen sees 3,530 3,690 2,291 t57 534 - 37.9 Shaw 
22 Engines, internal combustion, and parts.......... 402 955 1,128 610 518 ae UNL 7.0 
29 Mampsiand Wanbernsiccessscseescecovssssene tere aseeee 301 425 678 303 375 aim UGX) 46.0 
40 FLOM gem Ue OG UCU enss ceeeecteeseatacececrererssece-eceer= 2, 105 1,597 527 238 289 = 67.0 9.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ...............:00000 37, 714 19,595 25, 244 10, 924 14,320 + 28.8 3.6 
Eiectricalvapparatusnin.O.D siescsesssrsssice-ecesteeseeee 14,086 6,909 8,094 3,262 4,832 toe aoe 35.3 
7 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated............ 6,324 SPOOL 7,440 Snoso 3,907 + 107.4 4.1 
14 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated................ anole 1,639 3,769 1,600 2,169 + 130.0 3510 
15 Copper wire and copper manufactures 7,451 SuisoS 2,859 1,254 1,605 - 14.2 3659 
36 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated........... ssas 569 263 548 163 385 + 108.4 1.4 
38 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 223 282 540 251 289 +9 91.5 0.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 6, 961 7,148 7,107 2,805 4,302 - 0.6 4.9 
Gt Asbestos, unmanufactured 4,805 5,817 5,672 2,308 3,364 =n 6.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................s:::c0000+ 5, 811 4, 847 12,486 3, 809 8,677 + 157.6 that 
8 Synthetic plastics, primary forms...............s.00+ 445 712 7,198 1,214 5,984 + 91170 36.0 
24 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 1,701 L155 1,041 486 555 - 9.9 9.3 
26 DIUgssandimedicine sien esetessesescssceteestpmtenriee 952 758 865 446 419 ee) deal | 16.3 
35 MertilizerssnChemi cel cetecccecssvacevecrseseresrter mentite 578 165 548 441 107 +2325 1.3 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................::cccccseeseeeees 14, 709 17, 216 5,079 2,375 2, 704 - 70.5 5.5 
19 Shi ps5 Old sr coxasecnevcsesuecasvosseveucsevecavecer sae eereeee ae 9,456 TET GR} 1,986 iP OLe 975 - 85.4 29.0 
28 Films, motion picture, not exposed................. Gils 463 695 248 447 + 5050 44,2 
39 til ells OUD eqacestconarcocctecs erccettccs decreas ecrseeatecestecre 320 527 531 245 286 eeOeo 26.3 
Total Domestic Exports to Latin America.......... 272,397 198, 254 186, 662 94, 358 92,304 =" 68 4.8 
Total of Commodities Itemized....................::000 197, 922 160, 887 170, 310 86, 924 83, 386 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ................ 12.7 81,2 91,2 92.1 90.3 


1. Exports of automobiles, trucks and parts to Latin America totalled $47,158,000 in 1952, but fell to $19,368,000 in 1953, and to $318,000 in1954. 
2. Includes exposed film prior to 1953. 
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TABLE XVIII. Imports from Latin America 


Commodity ‘ Calendar Year 1954 Change sate ot 
Rank Group and Commodity : from Item Total 
eeret 1952 el 1953 1954 Jan.-June | July-Dec. BPP oor earn OTS 
‘| $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................... 100, 138 103, 844 97, 985 51, 641 46, 344 - 5.6 18,1 
2 GOlPOR CEN E Clircs sven ssavasssusanescscecsevsecdansonsectpewsvavasucete 45, 040 52, 589 53, 030 28, 168 24, 862 + 0.8 82.6 
2 Bananas ales his ccccessevesiaceacs este codec seen 20, 913 22,769 22, 965 11, 020 11, 945 + 0.9 99.8 
5 Sugar, unrefined... Ses 16, 751 10, 690 5, 362 3,638 1, 724 - 49,8 10.4 
6 IN UES vs -cyss Suaosatrarevssuaas estes scatvacaisevahcncssesacuncereesoaseesoese 5, 348 5, 819 4, 847 Bh, Past! 1,590 - 16,7 21.4 
8 COCOA DEANS MOC TORS CEC. .2.cc.ceccacxccecsesscnsbceacesees 834 1,013 2, 982 675 Pros IM! + 194.4 19.1 
10 Weretables, ATCSH(......v:a.stsvesasnaseecseweesometecasecustte 3,147 2,865 2, 296 2,042 254 =e LOND TO 
14 Fruits, canned and preserved .........ccccccsseseseceeeee 921 1,196 1,426 296 1,130 + 19.2 Wat 
18 Cocoa butter and COCOa PaSte ...........ccssessessseeenee 1,165 Le COk 1, 048 624 424 - 40.1 15.4 
19 ‘Tobacco, upmanuta cture Ge scerecesescacserscevaese eosenccese 783 864 715 376 339 Ep BUT aero 
24 Pineapples ines li vissscccxccacssavaserasesevsversscnsdaceencasace 623 686 562 495 67 AK Th 81.8 
20 Molasses and syrups 215 370 528 70 458 + 42,7 1352 
26 Natural gums, resins, balsam 0 16 509 106 403 + 569.7 lac! 
27 Vegetable oils (except essential oils).............. 869 680 455 258 197 “Mesos k 2.0 
32 MG@LONSS IPOS Ni sac vecccasascncesstacsse -ctessceseceussutscsseactecens 208 152 198 198 0 + 30.3 9,2 
33 RCO scat ecaesatecyan aevecie vats cosas RBar eva 563 321 185 140 45 - 42.4 Sis il 
40 EGU eases ey ee ss ontoranek suc tescare rarecesvastactnctcesasiusavenevetetearsoe 93 103 112 38 714 + 8.7 3.9 
Animals and Animal Products ...................ceseseeeeee 4, 023 3, 086 2,356 1,168 1, 188 - 23.7 2.8 
11 MEATS WCANNCO oes ct.tarasstermee ees Ph tha 2,090 1,526 7198 728 =) 92750 29.9 
28 BUSHY, -CANNOG Keecsacecsezs cesses cessssaesceusesdesceceresseccasevacs 327 281 300 172 128 + 6.8 shay) 
36 Hides and skins (except furs) ..........ccsssecccssoenvees 396 133 151 42 109 + 13,5 7458) 
39 RUUEYS KINGS SUNGFESS OU. srccnctescssssanctestanttetoseecerest 311 228 118 22 96 - 48,2 0.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..................c:cccceseee 21,109 16,375 9, 716 5,430 4,286 - 40.7 2.9 
7 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ............ 7, 854 2,672 55 PANG) 1, 782 1,433 lO 49.1 
9 COULOM FT Wicssesccc-coeeteccdecacace decetenboxtressiatesvecteovennans 9,181 5,624 2,647 1,590 1,057 = PA) 5.0 
13 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 1, 831 2,446 1,463 T71 692 - 40.2 oe 
17 WW OO] TA Wi wapceascrrsesecctysvasset sc coscuesserecessieccesarecncesectes 968 4,415 1,186 616 570 =o: 8.1 
23 Maes andiwaste), textile: acnscticc.ccsessossetesseestececs 385 120 567 295 272 aD BPA) 5.8 
34 Flax, hemp and jute yarns and cords................. 87 97 185 73 112 + 90.7 10.3 
35 WOO] NOLS GNGSEODS ss.csccasscansecencersesnvessseveresetsasacene 180 660 167 159 8 - 74.7 1.2 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape ...............:c00ecceee+ 499 811 124 390 334 - 10.7 0.4 
20 TF OS SUL DEP ANG MUM DET eesasccssseceseatecncerssncasceersicans 458 740 688 379 309 - 7.0 wet) 
Tron and its Products .............cccscscccesscsseeseseetseeeeees 2,355 2,151 1,204 463 741 - 44,0 0.1 
16 SEs oe er ee ee 2,306 2,116 1, 194 457 130 ie ASG 5.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 14, 872 3, 953 1, 833 1,432 401 - 53.6 0.5 
15 INON=f CTT OUSTOFES WN sO. Dacsceseccosctesuettecescectersscsctenes 13, 932 3,785 1,418 1, 088 330 - 62.5 BPG 
30 Manganese, OXIGE «.:<.sccesssvesseacsscacbonsvseseusases coeeeoseoss 286 0 256 256 0 + 2 11.2 
38 Mereury, and (GUlekSily ef citevcerescesccseusescessosecranerese 4 56 120 54 66 + 114.3 19,0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products...................... 137, 104 155, 749 167, 645 82,587 85, 058 + 17.6 28.0 
L Petroleum, crude and partly refined .................. 127, 163 145, 239 158, 231 80, 274 17, 957 + 8.9 74.4 
4 TUCU OLS {2 5 otasccasescscesucs<sussseseteneatenasckanessebassnsscchen 7,895 8, 814 8, 546 1, 851 6,695 - B60) oa 
21 Silex and crystallized QuartZ.........ccccccsccsessseseees 1,648 1, 381 601 373 228 =I OO GO 67.2 
31 F luors par 298 215 222 53 169 + Seto 58.0 
Chemicals and Allied Products..................c0cceee 1,518 1,171 743 443 300 - 36.6 0.3 
22 Dyeing and tanning Materials en 7188 1,007 573 305 268 - 43,1 Sano) 
Miscellaneous Commodities.................:::00006 2,607 2, 88 2,198 1,308 890 - 22.3 0.5 
12 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. 1, 969 1, 984 1,464 925 539 - 26.2 76.9 
29 Non-commercial TLCMS:....:caccscsiecccacsscaecseretersecsbavee 264 369 292 149 143 - 20,9 0.5 
37 Containers, n.o.p. 164 183 151 116 35 = wilted Wey 
Total Imports from Latin America...................:0.06 284, 225 289, 968 284, 405 144, 863 139, 542 - 1.9 6.9 
Total of Commodities Itemized ....................0000000 278, 925 286, 599 282,501 144, 001 138, 500 
Percent of Imports Itemized ...................:ccccesseeceeees 98.1 98. 8 99,3 99,4 99,3 


1, All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these periods were (in thousands): 1952, $783; 1953, 
$997; aad $573; January-June, 1954, $305; July-December, 1954, $268. 
- Over 1000%, 


C. TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1953 and 1954 
(Values in $’000) 
Note: Countries ranked by their importance in Canada’s total trade in 1954. For United States and United Kingdom see Tables IX-XII 


= 1953 1954 = 1953 1954 
L ——— 
3. VENEZUELA 
Domestic EXXpoOrts cc. <ccacevseccecsesevenssccecsvosceccscersesenscvows 36,485 FOO Vedi) MENIDD OLCS ete es once cere aneees vote -vavcect avanconcetaenceensasmeaese racers tees 155, 147 167,594 
FROSEEX OF US.5 soecsces. wsxeosecacsasecescecevetessencartencssesnesteenvens sees 143 130 | Trade Balance -118,519 -136,491 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
WO AU SE OUT copes... csdacs ceosrsdeat de ssaevorntccuupecheeer ateacueasi sis 7,648 10,540 Potatoes; Certified: Se edice.cccebeeroseeccstactecescontece-ee 511 622 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ... “ch 3,033 3,649 Rubber tires and tubes........ - 363 576 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated..... 178 1, 709 Automobiles, passenger 3 3,466 128 
Mees in the shell (ior food)... ....:-.ccceceteettess 940 1,396 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures......... L239 28 
ING WSPEIMG DAVEY csc.ccvssesssouseasseossesseee aces 1,569 1,195 SBips. 'S Ol Gi. j.vecacaencsecovesess=acessancncsseveenaisebpagetesatd és 50750 0 
Synthetic plastics, primary forme............... 104 1,104 Automobiles, freight pwareseae ads FAN aA" 0 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts...............00 972 844 
Blectricallapparatuss, 1. OMe wussceseveseeneserores Pen 933 844 | Principal Imports: 
Copper wire and copper manufactures................: 977 790 Petroleum, crude and partly refined.................... 144, 785 158, 231 
Farin implements and machinery (except trac- E "UC 1MOTS: 5... Sacte ge eteee sesso date tebe mecnevcdnacteerse tA 8,814 8,544 
bors Wand parts- 2s... Sicswscscesessadect eres tcavsevanaensiescsnans 344 786 GCOPfCE,, SPOON sascecsavoadessscceaJevecasansunanvareten sesececetn cesedes 1,439 632 
4, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
DOMESUIC: EXD GLUS ccc sccreseveavecevessscoseest-stadssevescccerseconsaee 83, 858 86,899) Minportsye cccrsesccseceae tee ccerezastaeventcctresacsorsensastaecersrecoredens 35,507 44,485 
RO-BIND ONES: 8 ces veiccete ct rec ety aaeacseee cceutescacesevasecseoese eoneoee 645 9477)! Trade: Balan @ s...c....cccsesetec esp ones nae sevennsscaeceatuccerecessee + 48,996 + 43,362 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WE AE:: ccc eacceteee ees sie cat area eae te ose aoa ere Spee scape ascsake 39,445 43,775 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............cccccceseeeeeees 5,314 7,025 
MCAtS .Galine Gite. stereretearacaancaaszce 4 4,296 Non-commercial items................66. 4,325 3,997 
Asbestos, unmanufactured. 2,836 4,107 Automobiles, passenget............... 1,412 2,334 
TPOMMOME) < cavseeeceesessnvsesassicesvotet ce cesses eaawsncuscteeecaee ses $5 1S is} ay ote Lime, plaster and cement. 659 1,868 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 1,908 3,359 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel).......... 1S 1,746 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated................ 1,586 B,o20 "TOOUS) sposcl<inescsntaaccvesguccertnsasstvdps dbsuceactheeet-sesatecareaeaats 1,071 1,06 
Serapdronsant: S&CClscrcccecoee-ccotseraeescactcatecsesuneatne 584 2,554 Cameras and parts (except X-ray)............ccccseeeeee These 1,308 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated.......0........cceee 2,202 2,066 Clocks’, watehessand: parts sees. creerceeeeteeeeaee 838 1,129 
356 ibs WBNS) DOYS and | SPOrbin 2) COOUS a s-ccaseaweesaeteee-seeeecereeeeteee: 923 983 
20, 884 tele Pertilizers,, chemical ives terescrcsscsereecuctesctersaeae 986 846 
803 1,148 GUICLOT Ye. eb save cat csacaveccerostes sores -toracdseserecscess Scan 719 833 
387 1,118 Jewellery and precious stones, 1.0.D.......:..000ece By i 829 
T77 1, 104 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 499 788 
0 1,028 Bilectrical apparavus 0. O.Dscoscsseserece teres eeceeneee 378 7182 
i PAG) 921 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................. Teo 0 


5, JAPAN 


Domestic Exports 118, 568 96,474 13, 629 19,197 


RG EX POrts eee ee ae oases ee secesn ches 179 216 +105,118 + 77,493 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat 52,434 50,819 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 0.00... 1,237 2,087 
Barley....... 17,497 13, 082 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel).......... 562 1.632 
WOOdp WD ica svccstuvesaesesssoeccucseuToevconsoieteeeerecereco treet 8,314 6,549 Giitrus! fruits! oc. Bie cesecass cacesrecectess sees seanaeeeeres eee 1, 204 1,477 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing . és 1,381 Sal TOYS and (Sporting) BOOS eee cane eee 1,146 5 We yal 
Iron ore a = 7,041 3,662 Pottery andichina ware ccc. ccc-casecestusucctesecceeconeseaeres 822 809 
WIS Kyrt.J.5 en ceeteveasenesceetdctteotcosertaccers detemeters et seteees 4,089 2,364 Fish, fresh: and frozenecsncccsretertocenscte teenteeet ore 338 705 
Asbestos, unmanufactured.......... ee 2,615 ayoa0" PUSH Canmed! ....ccccesscen-casen Bedasvsonastbeseusteaesvdaests 105 675 
GES OV UNIC eh coe tose sae re eee ea a 0 1,585 Ply woods ‘and -veme ers ..o -cscccoreceeee een eee 171 645 
WHC ENE SAHOTE eco sath no. seoncest aan eeceooratcocene cen hecomaEORLS 2,873 1,540 Jewellery and precious Stones, N.0.)..........ceceee 367 515 
Scrap iron-and steel SA 3,863 L176 Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, n.O.p........... 573 468 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated................... 4,328 873 Contalnersis MLO sDeccrecestcreocceerseeeceeee eee eee 349 407 
Hides and skins (except fUrs).............sssssccreoeesseee 1, 276 696 Fish, seal and whale oils .. arches cucUnezadscpensaopeane 348 372 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated...................... 1,685 347 Educational equipment and scientific apparatus 305 361 
Newsprint pa perme. cee eee eee eee 1,971 226 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 503 287 
Rags. and waste textiles tp cere cee 1,314 lige Cothomfabrie sh. knee cesses aaseeee eee eee aoe 329 274 

Ih. 
6. BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 

Domestic vEXPOrts pecs ievieacetscvascs conse szeeveccseccensacnccs states 69,510 SE GST) MPO o.sccccccidscsccccccnonescoxoncsseesssasesnnaies consdesoasesus anasdacners 29, 082 25,077 

ReCsELXN OFS. < is cee ce reracssecian cient titocecuesuscsscosemeeescesesseners 326 285)| Trad @iB al ane se caccens.soccsasttooveescasvesvsetsncyetecseccecoanccesete + 40,754 + 30,196 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat: ite. crceteomectntontrce eee net eee eess ere ae 27,488 28,279 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ............ eat 3,982 
QU Saris crash Mateus ce ceca ecas eeeeeben tocuv ca sacuat epee see etetee 1,098 2e507 Carpets and mats, Wool ............cccssesseses que 3,425 3,809 
Asbestos, unmanufactured.............c..scsreccssersseresvass 3,398 2,417 Diamonds; UNS eters ee ag 3,472 3,071 
Bis hh CAnne deeteescreseaccceccctrensesscccrcossereveretanecseeces sents Beas 2,286 Tin blocks, pigs and bars’ -.-...---cs as 2,145 2,198 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated....................000 2,675 Aaa iS) Glass, platevand sheet eee ak 2,563 2,192 
Bal © Yc ta saree ree ee ees oe 6,476 2,043 Cotton fabricsiesssees-ec 1,074 837 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated................ 346 1,794 BOOKS, Orintedens- sy si 420 478 
WOO Sul ies resecarenecaceeecaseensoreseersentne neceattenesarecetteaaduars 446 1,338 Glass ir oducts), neOuDaes-sese ieee ses 305 443 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing............ccccresccsvesse>. 4,289 1,310 Machinery (non-farm) and parts......... Ste 663 391 
ING WS Dt Liab sDeUD Cl is seeorerorsecacceersoacersaveesocesasususessseasetste 0 1,150 Cloth, coated and impregnated ............ ss 313 334 
Drugs and medicines ... eas 968 608 Non-commercial items................cssscceeeees a 256 278 
Planksiand" boards) 2. eee ee 939 486 Carpets and mats (except wool) at 346 268 
EUV @xecasane beh ener ance cecer onal tocar cba sy Cece Mba becere ee 1,778 179 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics............... = 557 211 
Automobiles, freight......... auvegwenisnevemsateeeeseees Ve OAT 112 Lime, plaster and cement.... ies 580 43 
Automobiles; paSSenseree a 20s. cssee steer ieee eee 8, 764 10 Manganese Oxide Wich. Pe iesc keno tant cee 636 0 

i | ee OR ee ee 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1953 and 1954 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


1953 1954 = 1953 1954 
7. BRAZIL 

Domestic Exports 37,561 45), O96: | IMP OLS | cegepevacceccace-coscsndhexasevensscposcveetcancsesecseccscsstveonses | 35, 047 31, 623 
MERE OL USi2a, coces cece suascuavssedatien sues ventusnccwitasteavansscuveaaetaeees 112 PTS | Trade Balance e sivcsciscccsccveseesssssectcccsteccecessvcbardesshseesteees + 2,626 + 13,591 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports— continued: 

MINS ic tee eet tedcs soci ctivee baveubacbiacech users snus ceweabeseccocwennenetedes 10, 293 13,827 TRO COMOLLYV.C Ss WNC PALLS 8: ccscscccseosssecnsssassauctrescenasses 5, 616 1 

Electrical apparatus, N.0.D............:008 east 3,743 4,851 AUMLOMGDILES 4 if CLEMG HK. ccccnc.ccacscesassSuceecssck osesssavesussie 438 = 0) 

Copper, primary and semi-fabricated . ae 1,550 3,674 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............::::seeceeeceeeees 3, O02 DDoS 

Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Principal Imports: 

COTS II WALLS), cach scesenseneasangsetad cocseeWscvatereeneeunse ss 240 sno20 OMT CS BRO Clits sacascesodccrsnoncecccscernaesuressvers seucbacesy sed 23, 042 20, 384 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated................ 1,385 2,305 COCOA: DEANS MOU OASLOG..- srucccsstutccsccocaseserassoesaus 785 2,058 
PSMestos , UNMAanutactured ..cccsseesssnasecescsadecceccccseeces 1,385 2,297 COLE OMT Tal Wir scoarccwese ck ceccasceestssnasdscvecenansnucpacnenaveseansadd 1, 063 202 
ENE WSDFINU DADET.c..0s. fesse traceausseanceuaressccecoctecouvneuast chee 1, 986 2,078 Wax, vegetable and mineral, N.0.pu............sceeeeeeee 1, 942 1,419 
PERAC DONS ANGE PALUS.+.. posscscuuvautsewrdcectetesen cteeucserer teres 129 13591 WT OWN ONG cecenccceeacaccvadscoteccanssausscoversaatesavagedsSastscepasssssde 2,116 1,194 
MAS eG ULC Gs ee oo 5. skeen c cuceteaecpasuciaacssunct radscteeutedetreese 2 1,550 CoGoa butter and ‘COC0a Paste q....cacascececccsccecevanees 1, 746 1,038 
RIC OULD cote tecesanccu asain ccscoeouoosensaesvodzunseuwedanssecubuceedes oo PoLod Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .............. 429 alan 
BEMOOR? DADET feeces.coceascsnansacadsbeseeedeteasdecs daabessstencdcceseades 575 357 MOPS), CUMDeK Awd WMD ET see, sosress scnsasctee eee rapacatvansuc 724 650 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ............. 822 153 Silex and icrystallized: Quartz scssccscvesecscccccecesecs 1,381 601 
FANGOMONIIES/;) PASS CNEL envsiecerscetese sss ses caste eseseseeceis 1,324 yA Vegetable oils (except essential oils)................ 674 344 

if 
8, AUSTRALIA 
— 
MVOMORCEC. EXDOULS Vachs -cs-s-caes ste ssececsmecc senses sucses sens csceocseees 39,629 Ay rd GBitl EMP OFES 2e.sccecs senses =cetecc~sdecnoavcasnsvaccstsvdeestecessepesaecdec speeds 23,464 24, 657 
Re-EXpolts............s.seecececesceseeesesseeeececscensensnsecseenssnsnseceens 292 Sule RAGE: ALAN CO Siicsicacssecsesocsvescccsessovsesecessiscsnsanocsecucosracs + 16,456 + 21, 634 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports— continued: 
Automobile parts (except engines)...........ccccseeeees 10,512 9,085 PASI CAIMTOG Wccsctesscncsttaroonctesesecaceretectate setvehee 31 562 
aS ATI DORTOS 2: 2.0..ssenccshesentasesaseeanese Ss 7,249 8,541 Sausage casings 32 byt 
Newsprint papef...............0006+ 4,178 6,562 WiQOGA DUD Seer ce accencses coecssocccsetecte ce iaatoere oncassssckadse 714 443 
Asbestos, unmanufactured................::e:00+ 2,481 ane 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.. rao IWATA 3,134 | Principal Imports: 
Automobiles, DaSSeNZe? .............c.ccccsccseces ne 4,415 3, 064 Sugar; unreLi neds. <.c.cz.evccesessnescoceevncessetetsetecessevecesees’ 7,099 7, 662 
Tobacco, unmanufactured. 951 1,344 PPS GUO... ceescnservaecaoe 4,158 5,183 
Automobiles, freight...... aes leis 06 NE PASO) Wool, raw ........ = 6, 044 4,995 
RES BER OS oe ee attcenscverivatpusscesccsdavesssavebase see's cn 1,418 1,090 Meats, canned 638 2,342 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...... a. 60 706 Fruits, canned and preserved 780 862 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0.Du.........ccsccesseees 475 670 WATIO Si: cs ovettetcetstpavees annie ccbunasecercecescnvevsvses os 509 550 
Synthetic thread and yar»n................ccsssese 419 598 Sausage casings ............... 678 490 
Logs, timber and lumbe...............sssccseccseee case 221 594 Mutton and lamb, fresh .... sey: 164 478 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts................cccescceseseees ‘| 623 566 WiOolsnOilSkand GODSK ic: sssecsssvsnsveseecwcccetceeesevesstssseeses b22 qe? 
9, NETHERLANDS 
VOTRE LLC) EOXDOMES. ctacacecuseceesecessesscserhvesseeevsorsasacksasdesvese 42,382 SOG i | MID OCS oer ee ceca aseecce. cpeverse sr ovepnetp mereondteusracnttentucscecedcuecss 22,298 22,562 
MR CEN XED OTE So oot nts cbs oo ass kone So cvcaesekeneceeetesadencaceactecescsenanvere 657 564 | Trade Balance.... + 20, 740 +17, 779 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
MMA A GM ck eee entation aa dascyececsnieseseescossecerccssestssecstosesseas 26,562 19, 737 INON=COMMERCLATMIUC WS: ;..ccatsnacescnvewcenccrsecvauseaveerese: 4,496 4,011 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ko 1,897 3,336 PUOnIS Gand DULSELYs SUOGK: .ctcs.cNcsessccacervessucesssene ste 1,792 1,859 
BU ONOMIMDUUR eee aoe cccocececsce stcesouecdrvseneascounesenerared ners 328 2,478 Tin blocks, pigs and bars’ ........s..<.<..-.:+. ee ite tonal 1,475 
ides and skins (Except LUrS) i ciisc.cccececcccccesescave 305 1,431 Electrical apparatus, n.0.p)........ ee 4 830 1,279 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) n.o.p....... 309 1,158 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste.................. B. 771 1, 080 
NMI EM Lb) ELON. s. .cccasccceestccotssvsessecessiacesevacasceacccesyosrs 0 ily eS Fruits, canned and preserved .................. = 817 7184 
Hautes CATING Memeo ao san cccamocceuceebettbesaconacs onesesbstanen sccaann 549 900 Cocoa beans, not roasted...............ccccceses- e 203 UES 
MISDEStOS, UMA NULACbuUred cei cvevescscscssecseces-eseses er 908 802 Motbonria brleses cept ee ee anes see ct cecccesseetas 2 926 679 
PabeUMaC cee TH OATS. acvsecatecseteastcoceevescorsetesteeaestecesers 467 710i Machinery (non-farm) and parts.................. - 273 607 
SSI rcs cpocasvavtvectecesusacees : Se 4,112 534 Hair and bristles and products ................0 a 1,071 510 
Meats cooked, and meats n.0o.p os 543 464 DIAaMONnGS yf UNSEL, c2ro. scccsesvacseassdasctensecavesseveres es 598 495 
PN CNRS pete re cSt te aceacbssanace cocteccccteccvers etcosetsecssseces 906 358 WO F SPEC Mire. cecertcedec ce caccesnnccssancscascncocsaoee Be 31 467 
PMSCIICA] AVDALALUS  M.OsDic-ccssssecechisccccasseecsectdcestees 1,009 300 Vegetable oils (except essential oils)....... By 395 363 
BVOU-COMMEFCIA ICE INS) 2 eorcteeersec eee cerece re eet erento 1,142 259 [ (CO OS Ceaxcerercset one cte recente tetepecurncaneeacer snsvanteviocseaseonaves 267 326 
10, FRANCE 
+ 
MIOMES CIC TEUXP OMS crccccecccsscsccveessseceucctuascenvesscdsectecccceseses 32, 281 BSA TOO | MOLES eeteress scctesee nes estes one so carenusweacvetsssopuesvastyossreeswersss 22, 267 22,046 
ea EUR IVOONE SS pepe sete coerce oot a cyovc tae sean csteukanst on sveclesouevenesvavacs 308 DSS.) Trades alances. ccccsetcstesess. cntevwscceccevosceevexroctvosecsct lestes + 10, 322 + 11, 908 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Max seed, chiefly for erushing......:ssccdi.ccosscocsecees 3,305 4,876 Rolling mill products (iron and stee}) ................ 1,058 1, 761 
MAMA OID ULL TD actin vce acc sescovceve kesusadacipssuvennetecseber sotetacee 4,864 4,544 PSOOKSS DELICE Cine ce scsacosecvenscnonstece cvecceueserrssnteaccecesss 1,098 1,593 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................... 1,918 4,417 WiANOSE: <.. 15% meserceaccosecuacsastrsteeeteeere 1,083 1,339 
PISDESUOSTeUIMMANULACLUTCK .....ccseccsccassvascdscserectecearnese 3,895 4,366 TBP Y:--caceneeeee estes anes 1,182 1,196 
Syutnetic plastics, primary LOrMS ..........ccasnenscccosons 2,303) 2,611 Lace and embroidery......... a ae 1,372 828 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Cocoa butter and cocoa paste..... 327 573 

TEMS RATIONED ALLS ete votes datas oscscucandesessoramedensseeetsiesee o1099 1,433 Machinery (non-farm) and parts Poses e 718 552 
EU GSE DEL DCT, 5: 8.cynccneaanicvncacganSasannanc'sacccbasesexeucysenes 0 mae WiGOIWPADI ICS c-t.c, tesa nicacassevenecetasreerecoses 498 545 
MMT VUCUM ee Pee More ci cac a *h cnock onatacasenuseneusansieancnontesedss 599 Ri2 Non-commercial] items... TTS 541 
Fish, canned ........... Poe See ate ecsndicaontaeopenin easiacete 853 471 SCrapel Ones NGYSE CCI ecteccatetesextsesesctareneaecesesvenees 733 476 
AI GTINGS. p29 10 DILGER 6 EORNa pee ote aI er Ee er 184 442 Newspapers, magazines andadvertising matter 407 457 
Ra Lye a eeek is sab ccs aneGeds Seat 1,700 304 Rubberstires and! CUbeS)..cescscctsacceerecscsesscvevasssasenscars 619 432 
BRED ELECEUMGR (dl ANO VOR lo access oskenccetaseveceeeca a ee NO Mem MOL LG |) SINUCSI 222 dee teres svccessseacees 834 400 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ................:000000 543 144 Fertilizers, chemical ... «, 782 327 
PMUIUOMIODILES, DASSCNEEN. «..ccccccasvacspancessonasenantacacnsenee Wool yarms And WAPDS ..........:cesseeseeeereneeerees 7178 0 


1. Less than $500.00, 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1953 and 1954 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


— 1953 1954 os 1953 1954 
SEE 
11, SWITZERLAND 
as 
DomeStic) EXD OOUS vscccssecciec.0necesececescnacscassevenscestesversecooss 29,833 26, 826 a WNDOLES ecsccccs cccaccscesscesvananceovsseebuaseocedcadssevesstecccascercssenene 20,437 19,151 
RRO=EK PO 6S. cs cor ceteose ans vacsestascesedesecaveness cecesesedaccuareesscsears 229 ibd ml ed FAC Ob DS ALANIC C orc. eecccccs coeecncee ssseeccecceacaccucadscansfarssuemeeee + 9,626 + 7,953 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
We by a ocgecc cc ccce ccucuccasccvacss sacs seusee secdusexscuccotanabocnaseanseuays 18,043 14,878 Clocks), watches and parts crsesescteeeca triceceecaseeres 8,066 6,231 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated......... pexen 1, 620 3, 080 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............cccceseeeeeees spss 2,848 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated............... 887 2,287 Electricaliapparatus:) R.O.Dacts cee eee 1,346 1, 987 
BAP Vivccscscctetes«desceasscc davdsocancelecnsvecsuestectetescecesteeketssts Qgoded ay lP4 Dyeing and tanning materials ..............cccseseeeseeeees 1,153 1,170 
Hlaxseed: chiefly far crushing ccocecessesestee tees 376 fac CHE CSC ccs cosecacveseupsvencens sxchcuasivasavsecdesceouseseeetvasecaastevs 1,273 943 
UY Civ avatacsscacousiet nsdevecavevsvessvenesause nts dacreetenetenceenst tccoreneas 233 260 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ......0000.00.. 563 666 
Leather, unmanufactured... y 305 240 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile 512 510 
Automobiles, passenger........ aS 2,046 Sil Drugs and medicines.... Besse seas 339 502 
Asbestos, Uunmanulaclured:cctesccssceccseceeacascsvesceeercees 336 197 SUK fabricSMey : Ose cscccsssese. secu -atscucceneteereeneecensrece 319 373 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel).................. 343 140 Non-commercial ite ms isco ceceene re eee 332 326 
12. INDIA 
iv i 
Domestic, EXPOMts -cii...sccvenecssecesscscsecesnescecccescessscescoosases BU,18%  1'7,689.9|) IMpOrts=. .......c0ctec. coe cseevacteeseoncacsesocsetvonarsausseoscerstuseseaees 26,627 28, 054 
RGEXP LES. 5.2 ceea ke cass ves eonccscacteaeteciceenccoicaasetoe acess 454 TSO “Trade: Balance......c.dvecsssssevvccasovpncsrGenssesezscescuccsaseurecene + 11,014 - 10,175 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WIGS Ei Succ cccace nae eciesucescecteacaunstsesgussssescconcsss: oeescitecsaes 26, 854 3,130 MG az DLAC K ie scscecensaccorsvauevesceovsacsdesesescevaedectcuedteeeee? 8,185 10,277 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.. a 1,461 2,671 Bilax, hemprangsiute ca onl Css esceee ene eee 9,249 8, 853 
TOCOMOLIVIES AMG DAT siectcesteecsceceesesteneceees see eS 34 1,851 NUGS ic. oe casecccteccoctecsdssess cowusunestvarecucivaccdevcneuanaeioresteese VP Es) 3,22 
ING WS Print) papery cir: oc arose sscsceecaceasteceesceeecae es 786 1, 793 Coton LAbriCS We ccccsccevceaeuee-cecsesnarcessesectseearseesereeenece 1,532 1572 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated..... a 0 Lae Carpets andimats) WOO] teccse-ccecesceccceseeessesetrecetotecs 905 1,034 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated...............::s:s00 0 1, 066 SPICES), Lccclasccetsvncectaccnceesuecuenseocesenesreese gitets 1, 265 868 
Automobile parts (except engines).............csesse++ 1,049 699 Mineral ‘jelly ‘and. WaXx:..csxcccecs-coceroeoreeee ese 268 274 
WOOG' PUL yicecccscssconsectactess ssststenisessoucareeive = 525 676 WOON, TAW cha. cccoteccscucacvics sccosterte aera eeeeen Cec seata ee ee 386 206 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p.. besacces 35 829 561 Manganese "Oxide... -):.ccccscs<cussseeesstosem ene tema 372 eal 
AIL OMODILE SH APeLe NG enesseetneeerceteseetreneetens ot alee 167 COW ON, TA Weis sravensvsecessosceneoseuexescvavtee meceeossecteeveeeraee 210 32 
CarridgeseUn ana rit lev wssesscanctstesetsecenes e nu 156 Mica and manufactures 1.0.Dacassmssesenccecssnesttrene 232 0 
Films, motion picture, not exposed........... & 516 128 
Copper wire and copper manufactures.................. 455 94 
= i 
13, COLOMBIA 
+ 
Domestic Exports oi secscinceseess ccacssnseesacssesvateasssavacteasssexes 20, LEG We iZ05 OOO 8) WOK 55.05.55 So eoetscoccocsccorsssc.sasseconscoedorsos tuesencucctacestesore 23,215 24,820 
ReG=EXP Ort occc.cosscs coer cevne sot eae eae cde cence ER RE eee 44 TS5 |) Trade: Bal ame yavissiccssesazcccsvectessvoavsstessnastacectcceeeevomoenes - 3,025 - 3,742 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
WO Gb i cxcsseccectas ses scunss ocvasetauven ses sceenascoasseslccuacastetenecons 1,529 3,012 Bondvand! writing pa Per UNG Uke. secee-erceee sce eceeee eee 539 520 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms.. Be 101 2,088 Rubber tires) and tubesme.--e.sscstecemerces 261 510 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts si \ iL Ss 1,968 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated. tah 362 501 
Newsprint paper 2,060 1,960 Electrical apparatus il.O.Dccssscesresssecteecrecs ase 627 435 
Wheat flour pm oe 1, 392 1, 862 Engines, internal combustion, and parts. eae 156 319 
Mal Ue dacscvascustratoscsase x ooceceteeeee 6 671 py lPAS SHIDSESOLG a esrccccscedtoseceerettere mececerssee secre noutecens a5 5,800 0 
Asbestos, unmanufactured. = 1,037 836 
Copper wire and copper manufactures 578 705 | Principal Imports: 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Corree, Save Oil ecccscercectatcentccctetevarsvastcececice settecesserers 20,698 23,510 
tors’) and''partSe ate wc aaenreeecacrerneey 246 570 Bananas, fresh. se 2, 133 1,252 
Wood! DU) by: i eter ccecessnnaeeee eee 226 Sad FOLGE: sovcccccassanascateanacntveioe vsssecsusasoreuserenenertecncarevereanerere » 321 0 
14, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Domestic: EEXp OFUS) cesses coer ses uses seensnccucovsacatecsessnccceeeen 50,:763i5 539), 8832) EMpOres .ccccscsccasevensscpcousesereevoateccesetorcenrececteceetececencceres 4,616 5,911 
RRO-EXD ONS ci cccncsteavoceessecsccstscosths duetsuvsccesnesancnescszrensnente? 113 88 |" Trade Balance 25. cc.ciced success seetveswsctssccssencossedoovetcecceeeees + 46, 260 + 34, 061 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
We abi tes ecccteceosnnse tence sole crest cetetcte cn eee ean TEE 13, 857 LOS Machinery (non-farm) and parts..........cccececesseeees 167 576 
PlanksvandspOard Sic e ees ce meres teeencereen 7,700 6,942 Syntheticiiahricsn.-...ncwsttccceesccecererertrceereeee 682 171 
Newsprint: papery eres ereere ose eccnencosnneeeecren Fe Oe 3,202 
Automobiles, DaSSeNgel..............sscseeeeessesereees a 9,442 2,009 | Principal Imports: 
Automobile parts (except engines)... a oF 1,595 1,724 Indian *corn’ 2... 0 1, 634 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated... i 949 Lats Abrasives <.ccccccts 1,067 768 
Antomobiless trelont.ses csccscsser eee eee see ere ete 3,848 1,141 Sugar, unrefined... ease 0 Sak 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- WOO]; TW <.cometccsccnetsccecteuns ee 434 478 
Cors;):andy Parisi yess eee eens renee ne eee 1,316 1,065 Wool noils and tops. was 119 309 
Electrical apparatus, n.O.p. .......... eee 580 849 WAC Soi i oecc ote terccnccsscnssees eae 286 300 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms.. 303 815 Diamonds, unset ............. wx 278 277 
Wrapping: papenmecevc.s screen rons A 680 796 Chrome ore oes 686 267 
Syutheticathreadua ndiuyartecneee sceester se ecrrsr sa cees 56 622 BPAI Y,c..5c.cctothtnte cess saccusccae teacr cases asnas terete anteater 266 241 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1953 and 1954 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 
= 1953 1954 = 1953 1954 
15. NORWAY 
MIOMIOS LAC EXD OPEB case ccscecasouscesecconsedaeasuapenpaenachscovavarskse> 37,278 AS, GLB ip MMMDOLS eis ecesoncceveuccecncsessctoscnacsecscexsvoenssuevscessccssercnsatocen 2,289 1, 983 
MRGBUAIMONOS er ecicsisenccnaves ashe cocvadeocasustonatiecsnsscccts cseveseseesoces 16 10. FL PAGO UB al Am CO A. eoocos racvececccecente sac nedaceecenCcteeehocsevsedacnce + 35,005 + 41,900 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated..................00. 18,001 21, 666 Non-=ferrDls7 OFS sallwOs Ds scssncccencssccesvecasivecesvacscesaess’ 961 532 
WOU eters ase ceeancsescendcrersccteeeeticccenecteterecassseneess 8,239 7,439 Barley arse scasseseccs tesco c= cancerous ona cassavavecssvenssiseernes 425 309 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated. 4,894 5,695 
Chemicals and allied products................... 2,051 4,706 | Principal Imports: 
Pilaxseed, Chiefly for Crushing -o.cc..c.cccssccsteesnscseeue 516 918 WASH; CANNOA IN, 5 c..sicp ccescuceosecscusnacosessssuvecerssiestevietess 856 884 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) 23 821 Platinum metals 113 64 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated. 181 585 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated. 136 36 
16, MEXICO 
—— a 
MPIOSLICEE INDI OFUS cu, os0nsccaacseseseucconcssshvosassistoetecssencesssanis 28, 986 2g 0O NEMPORUS ccrcees tava ctcesessesce«satorescuscecasssesven couse eseaccstepnetesese 15, 785 14,033 
REE XTIONCS 20 ccgasss coos adeasi-cstetadecssoussadessooses Sibasunusvscsssaasesece 90 148 | Trade Bal ance net -cscecsccscoczc0csccaocsessecvacescesssvvscscccssssncte + 13,291 + 13,474 
Principal Domestic Exports: 
ING WIS EW 1T1G 0D DEL, <a, cerssoee cocencdvoccvessoaccisestassasocceeennsssacede 6,580 6,415 143 179 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ..............c.cescceeees 16 SRM IPAS) 6,489 47 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............::ssseeseseseeees 1,776 2, 734 3,021 2 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 1, 230 ait) 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
LOGS PTAC DALES fev cecsts cesses tac tcces ccnvaessauncsnccte corserevees 771 1,330 | Principal Imports: 
PISDERUOS , UNMANULACLUTE cetecccaescescecetesececucccccescsrs 653 712 NUE Soe er ceoveeessbacccevevavssenessccscesteossacessaessssccecessocsee 5,153 4,350 
BOOTS UMTS ELL Cope pees cals sae ees, ae Conte k et vole ee 321 698 Coffee, SPOON i....-cectsceceeeeseee 2,619 2,960 
BMeCiTICAl APPALALUS , NM. OsDis.ccoce.ccexsscccesececesoooscsousees 521 639 Vegetables, fresh 2,646 2,259 
Films, motion picture, not exposed..... 451 582 Fruits, canned and preServed .........:scscssecesnseess 1,024 1,228 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated os 1,107 523 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres................ 1,185 957 
RPENGHLZErS iC NOMIC A 2.04 flisc, ssecesssacessesercrsceresseussvses 138 485 CW OLEOMy Pel Witeetrte vaccccceresuacaucccevssoassasescccsssssecanceorves 1,527 513 
17. ITALY 
MNGINOSCIC, EOXD OLUS 25. 5022. cocsssecescactsssosseesterevesseeseomcessoresee 33,170 B35 OEE | NMOL ooceccncccccseoccseconsoncsvascconereorsecevsnavercsowaeseussecnaerea>= 14,271 15, 006 
Won Be MISO U Stee a acc eccnavenceccissh  anesscerscscecsosetevasevasesccesdteceseeses 186 DOD rade BAL ANC G iccerecectesececesesesscse-ccetancsorev-ccececvescseweuses + 19,085 + 10,539 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
BCH MOPINOUCANG SLOG oct yaccoscsesaccacacsseccsvastecesestecasstcceues 0 2,108 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned ............ 633 1,246 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ... 1,322 1,949 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............ccesseeeeeeeee 1,467 1,100 
BTS TUE CUL CC cts cstensscacecaces secosasvavesssezesssesvessasccces 1,397 ify) Fruits, canned and preServed ..............cceecceseeeenee 952 998 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts .... 123 1, 266 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and stee)l).......... 431 950 
DSC Geet cee etnac Jaca .c:eeseuaimechcaceavassceesvecees 16,523 1, 187 W OOM £8 DYES ccc -cctec ccc ovceveseeoxsarsundveste citccastedscstssovsses 933 7189 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 607 1,146 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles . : 661 720 
ASPHERIC Cece tote sss cicarcccconcseeissasboseses snccwsses 691 1,127 Cheese 533 564 
WHOCAMBDUL De Secnctceracececscceracteecsvevacsuerac~suabusscssnses 547 948 IN UGS oeectacecccana: cates cnaausancuasenne st vevsstesresesestasepeassaancneaaces, 1,048 540 
Motor vehicles n.o.p., and parts 0 892 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 51 515 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0.D..........es00 oe 1, 258 805 Musical ins true ntspecressescrassse.sassecerssseceroeseoesesscees 690 507 
PaaS Ol aera settee cen eeeccccrces ccaccsseccconcesetecccasteecesous 979 466 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile.................... 525 418 
18, CUBA 
MI QMESIAC ECXT OVC oo. cccccsecscossvscvscscssossccassvscssacsscesssesseceue 16, 124 Wig BS: | MMPOLES rascss cote cccectecscessecs setcsssectsace owcsseucerevscscsecccseoecoas 11, 654 9,913 
ME IIR OLUS peter sac vavorvosecssaattesvarcnetes entecncssterseces ssogesensisses 166 AG NERY AGE Bal ANCOricccccccscssdecccesarccnaccestssesctcsecsrccvcssseeasecedss + 4,635 + 7,589 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
INGUNS PENG DAD ED ernst sacs cans vsccdcousvcecsevescersGcstecevensdvenvecs 2,749 3,906 Bilectrica appar atusin Ns Os. Decccsccsee-teceesctessseracteseres 303 220 
BSNS REC UTC hes ee ene ae oe cca ce cove codes suvavecseuaunsbevevesexevesses 1,984 Par ayes Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated.............. 432 18 
WHGAL eee ss. sc0 2,742 ZnO 
Wheat flour .. 727 2,074 | Principal Imports: 
DLS NME ROPER Crea cewek sous ieusendeongusestevenstacsenedesess aie 1,583 1,323 SUGAT,, UMECLINGG con ccc. cescrececsieeccescevcocerescenes 5,067 5,362 
Copper wire and copper manufacture.................006+ 801 829 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns............... 2,445 1,463 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Tobacco, unmanufactured................:seeeeee 864 715 
ORS NETIC DAL USsvsecsccsyessvacsoesernctorseceveresstserseevocstesrroe 683 173 PITICADD less ELLOS Ui easssectecenseceserentercereneseureersacre 686 557 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 623 667 MOISSSES ANGISYTUDS......ccscocccescscesersreceservecscees 370 529 
DPPUSS ANG MEGICINES <.. cvccccccccscccceccececcssesss 311 359 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ....... 580 464 
EO aUGe Ses CEL GISLOG GS COC crest sosrcscecevsesesaccstacccsenesceesex 883 354 Sugar, refined ess aee ccs sesssbancnavaccevscascesnsscescvececssnses 1,153 62 
sal 2 
19, JAMAICA 
PPO RILCARURTVORUG doncrarsesescces cstesencvecsssctvsceescsecesessecessnense 12,490 TS 2) | CLUS OLE fore coscesssscecscteccusccscsceceressscsoscecenvecsucescectvascowaeseeetc 11,761 15,309 
HR MOXPIOUGS see cscchnsdcss «van eudsieecswacodesaveusccievssabescsesaesassusyses 56 Qu) Vracdd e vB al ANC. iiviees secsecs scneces cosascesscesecsosaetsossvecteooseonads + 785 - 3,732 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
PERO UG CUT © taco tres ors seacaticsers cos acnscepnsnbaasdates testes seseastecdeds 3,036 3,165 Sugantunretined Mec eee erste cctecececcsenctarstcsseanaesee LORS 2 10,290 
SONG, SVCU Te ab op nea ed Re ae el 3,788 2,590 IBAUKIteWOL Ome se cate nee ece ee 0 3,054 
Tobacco, unmanufactured............. 641 698 Cocoa beans, not roasted 148 716 
REBT gC TING Use teres ocserctsssecucesoes 269 537 SAT a iain ne aa 408 372 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts Bes 167 377 Molasses and SYTUPS.............ceccceeeseeeeee 222 193 
REISS TE ATILS DADET tec secre eaten cee ckt css centansccnrassavsuavienesece 191 330 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste.. 0 128 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ............ 210 106 Coffee; ereen eccan. eescpecteesceveeuts 38 124 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1953 and 1954 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


= 1953 1954 = 1953 1954 
20. BRITISH GUIANA 
DOMGSEIC Bx DOrtSicccesccceresssacenecccececense vetacesavastheccesseneens 4,777 4, O80 | Import ............ecseresseesseneeescnenencncnsccenseecessesenscssessnerees 17, 800 20, 482 
Re-Eixports: 4420 ecactat et ae 23 1) Trade Balance scscscccscscecsecercscses erccsesecesssvassccseterstieress - 12,999 - 16,387 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat POUR ee tecceetven cd Fcceinsenavaccanetesost cuecsravacaceashennsesee 2,037 1,040 Bauxite OFC... ccesesereeerecnssnenansesseeceesenenensenenenes 10,783 10,685 
Peas, split or whole............... a 268 224| Sugar, unrefined... : 6,318 9, 085 
PASH GUNG Ope ene. canceccoeoaseeeceeeree Sees bg 104 209 IEG UT ccayert cette ecncceestatadesmacracsen f 475 383 
Elis hieweanne diene teyente cemeee va 146 197| Molasses and syrups 120 158 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 400 154 
21. MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 
T 
DomieS iG, EXxp ort wicecicees p= ceeees se cczucsssneus scascovsees tense caaranece 2, 854 2, 983)) TMpPoOrts -<....--...-2....-csseresoccssnsasesnoceseerensnssensesenarenceessenses 21,896 19,586 
BG=EIxp OF tS:s<cccceessc tases svecececstes scacaconseacassoncaassedeasseaunavevenese 15 S$} Trade BalanCe ..ii...0....cccccscevesssscsasecsvscusrevsetevscoeceoarscere - 19,028 - 16,594 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: F 
Wie GE) Ur eee saet cttne ot dec Savscesewbannsacee tener cusescnermeeneretes 817 749 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated..................+ 16, 642 14, 765 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts... oF Bley 481 Vegetable oils (except essential oils)..... a 211 25510 
INGWWIS DE TMU sD DD elueecseccesticsescsseeatctecscencscreresteter 67 310 Ein bloeckss pigs and) Dats) esacss.ssse= oe 3,407 1, 56t 
Automobiles, DaSSCNGel.............eseeeeseeeeesesere 196 295 SPIC SS be. eee ceansscouvace Noadcssebesssconeneacess arcemestaanence <eeaees 661 341 
Automobile parts (except engines) ........... 143 211 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ... eee 293 155 
AS DES EOS, MMIMa MUL CLURE Uicteccteresccessecesestscseceresecones ed 151 
22, NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
Dome Stic: EXP OVrts'...cocscczccecvsecaccovcarseaserceseasseeacsescorvacsvers 1,308 1,775 | WmpOrts oe. occ.n..s..scscansannsnarassanecetncnaaessesnarsanencseancnavsenes 8, 154 20,582 
BRG=EG Rip OL US he sects cere taco eee Tae oat e a aice enc EE eS 13 TP Trade: Babanc @sctsecctecscessrncsocasscciedese ncnctoetesstescecessscters - 6,834 - 18,795 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Aiteyeh ab alloy 6 es eee Oe, She re Aen eee 484 674 Fuel oils... ; 4,815 11,315 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts = 19 273 Gasoline eee cesceaseeeesssces is 2,126 8,574 
RGIS Hy (CAD ME Cemees cee ste oem ene amen ee cu eee 193 173 PHOS phate nOCKe--..ctcccasenccescacssvanvenwerseacrertnee aes 291 274 
23. NEW ZEALAND 
Domestic: EXP OCC .cccsssssceccasssoesassnccseseceesaoncsasasuscveaseonsers 1,475 145 SOT) PED ORGS cars caecercenceceecvecereasarcesnacnaneranseareatsaeanecrerasnueneaeuce 8,572 7,314 
BRO EEXP OLFUS sacs. coe Sas-cacecnsccencccecccoureacocsonvoanessesccaseveeteusees 26 98 |" Trade@® Balance :.cccccecccscastecestenccoceceonore scavscores sovenccrccsrtes = 1,072” + “W598 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports— continued: 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts...........:.::0+-+- ee 1227 3,566 Copper wire and copper manufactures 150 269 
Newsprint paper ........ 2,092 2,343 Bond and writing paper, uncut................... ress 176 154 
Planks andeboard sites cccscecssevee etn eseere eres aie 746 1,384 INON-COmMmercial CMS coerce .ese-secseedenssesssentesseceoreena 71 107 
ITS Wi NCA MMC Cisse toate. cenc-c os cote acapex sper aneee teers tees cope 45 1,107 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated........... ase 640 1,062] Principal Imports: 
Automobile parts (except engines)................... nest 664 173 WOO), Ta W/essercraceses Badvacssnvesetsenceavececcusscsascnssmeavavacseste 5,945 3,342 
Automobiles) PASSOME ER eecssstaccssessresssseceesoonss Bees 18 7102 SAUSaAee CASINGS h.c.c-ccoccecescxsces 1,421 1, 903 
DEO OMS) ccvecaccassaetsanecsSexsdeoencbnceastucses ate sou masons ae 223 400 Mutton and lamb, fresh........... 356 939 
ASHESLOS), Unie nufaciine dieses serene ees eee 279 339 Beef and veal, fresh................. 0 299 
Bilectrical apparatus, i.0.0aerse eter = 76 274 Hides and skins (except furs).. “ae 307 127 
AULOMO DISS parte elites cceestomteerens ate etree ere etree 1 Bie GTASS' ‘SOC dicccdevtewcshevssecnavescosscrnavannavsdssesanvsuesstentece 193 113 
24. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
Domestic: Exports casei eee ee 9,490 V1 4:255'|) imports eveceecreesersecs cocveever serthovtrecveceesececereucscecearcersae 8, 062 9,595 
REET Xp OF 68's Se crete cece ces et neat the cee cero ersens tetera setes ctenteed 16 BB le ETAAC BAl ANG C......c.ccseUaecsescecessececencndeatasteesssetecscesauses + 1,444 + 1,854 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WHE ati) One Fe uc cectccuacssecteascoseeceseneveceesost Sorcaneesvers 3,452 4,217 Petroleum, crude and partly refined................00 5,536 6,850 
Bus L MCUY © Cytes conosco see aera er} 641 694 Sugar, unrefined. 101 908 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ........ 760 678 Cocoa beans, not roasted. 784 567 
Planks and boards 365 480 Coffees green. ..3:iicsscccinnnstnin antes 304 523 
Bush; (Canned i cc-schec cae cesnsscereser ee aie eee 360 461 1521 (0 eee ee Be HEE anc os ean co eee EE 238 261 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ................ 721 389 BAUKIVEY ORCI. acesceeemcpeceeesrt ens 394 36 
INEWSDEINU -WADEM ciccese ceoecdererctes sos uerseetamectener noe eet 169 207 Fruit juices and syrups 432 sii 
ee Re ee ee, 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR 1954 Me 
TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1953 and 1954 — Concluded 
(Values in $’000) 
= 1953 1954 = 1953 1954 
25. PHILIPPINES 
MVGIIESTIC EXXDOLLS «ott .c-cceereencienssassztaart ree saeteeenerer teak 13, 872 15, 863 | Umports........-..ecseseseeseseseceees recess eesenneceeeeseeeteteracananecans 2,986 4,001 
BRS EXT) OO USI oc aceav sen duc ces s vanvsas sok sea cae Waxey aces sosseaesouacdnxane 23 OT RAG Balance @ erp cccnceeetect te epacsar-ncncres raesdevesne rocwsoccnowevove + 10,909 + 11,871 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
RINE LG UL OU G 5 a tccesettaverssacecetauudsenscosceebyctesvevseneseuscesseneo 11,466 11,679 INDIES poteetns sees ckaen ssn dctcenevsdeweneresacsevanonidenteneenpaensesdsne samncr 2,113 PALL 
ROWS DEMING OS IET. <2. acciapuaeacacuatevsnsmassseevers ouvas 688 1,180 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres 480 498 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.... (0) 598 GROMER ONC ire reece saree cueestas sles essasevaesacceccusvesscorcacesnpans 252 117 
Pertilizers, Chemica] wera cscs-ssteesecessssscates 298 567 
Copper wire and copper manufactures.................... 412 319 
H| 
26, LEBANON 
MPT SLL CUES KI OLES occurs. cneaun ruse dovenen snandeetsseccssslegecnscsesss sans 5,161 RD) MIN OLES eieseccas es eetence agence tor sec tve nas sveneres@sancsexessucewssers or: 19, 584 17,413 
R= ERIN OL US. oo taan a te tese nds cSt enthtcnusacotvade bas desuanecectensesvandrascnasbe 17 A Drader Es al ane © csctsverestaececccsaccoseoseve» vane «scesheesncnsepenesenee=t - 14,407 - 16,427 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 187 208 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ...............00+ 19,576 17,402 
Wheat flour Sele 204 
Non-commercial items 92 120 
EI VARReL Geen om mee Aa cw aise ouae tacusiiccs oben cu teeveaeeba aueentccestuatautes 1 Wye 0 
27. BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
OTHE SELG EEXP OLUSis aces, tester ookone- cet eott ee cross ses stastocsnetsessoets 348 #375) || ETAT ON US. cee ceecece cate saree ocascions onexcesenecenenrssacarayescerecspadassa===x 9,393 15, 852 
BU a HINTS OL LG cereeterre cesee sect rt cre sncesccasteutnssscesasaveseceotvasousness 3! Bl Trade us al ANGE facsceccccsecterececer-cercecsssaeererececsedenemaaacssoss: - 9,042 - 15,474 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated. 35 170 Sugar, unrefined 5,520 7, 124 
INON=C OIMMENCLAl ILEMS ...2..cnc-coots<se-coocesoescoerseos 75 56 Coffee, green 2,168 6,046 
Automobile parts (except engines).. 85 41 Mea, UAC. .ccsanscosseceses vecesesces 542 1,019 
Automobiles, passenger 31 36 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres................ 1,006 859 
1 Le 
28, CEYLON 
POOH SUI CHEGRD OLLS sseccsecerc pe cacustsvessccceccussoastsuyseanonsavocetoans 3,307 3,147 | Umport.................ccccsccceceeessnercncccseneecsesesevseaseasseensneenes 14,461 12,527 
POSTER) ON US cece ressescosee? cag ssactcen css cusaesaesnecescvevesavieceshicsescass 14 OU Mra denisal anG@iececsescerecrseenaiae cs eraeenserenencenessucancenrseaeess - 11,140 - 9,328 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
TOG OIMOUVESyANG PANGS) ccc. :e.verseretar coo ssvarccoesencdecocsesss 0 824 STG lL Knees cesceetcn tet ccc tuaestetes <i. cece -enasneapaceeevenenstr 8,424 8, 753 
BUCA OW pstevcccnsecserstsevecseycuaceseresene 1,993 641 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 4,000 2,126 
NGM SIONINtADADET. <2... acascswcSevcetasbosesssceactecoenSecacetes 424 560 TR Re le ye Re see ar RE ee Oc cer 912 856 
Milk preparations .......... Gas spenvarstueees saawierrncies Bo 348 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated .............. OZ 622 
Automobile parts (except engineS).............ccceeeeeeee 84 114 Cocoa) beans MOU TOASCE Mie. scser se ceesneeceeecccescestecees il a lle 
29. SWEDEN 
MGMESLIC. E|XPOLtS 5... ccdacnecoces neue. Sheocbseessssccuacecenvesssucoesee 4,587 3,518 | UMPorts.......... ese secseeceesesceeseceestesseeseseseneneeeneneneesens 9,341 9,175 
BR Ere RENIN ES es pete tes cacsoce ec res chev covet lac ensavidesdseaneaicescassagenss 85 129 rade: Balance ce cercsc secre -cecsestecsvecrscererseoanecsacesesearce - 4,669 - 5,528 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
UY CMe ree ceesiete es osscece SES eR: Sos BS oe rer EE 0 314 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 3,279 2,825 
A RMIOMODILCS MOASSE NE CM s.c-.esdtccteatsbescadetreadtuventecsasses 200 249 Ball and roller bearings  ..........:.2...... | 810 908 
PASO SL OS) UMMMANULACLULE Ui.ccc.ceccosecsntsadaanessecrarcearecess 330 213 HS CUriGa AD DAb@USs, oll. Or enacessesserevss cheer coneeecen-=s 150 765 
Synthetic plastics, primary fOrmS.............cccccceceeess 53 169 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
TSTVGiL. GAOT ATEN 0) Collie ar een EE 129 165 CONS) AMG R pals eater ee eeccncerte cc contre ecocemanrareaeas 478 477 
POCOMOL IVES RANG DATLS cerectcatasee reson aeceeesensesorsrrseaesc: 0 146 DBCS) She seesectcnoncne teacoecar -pepconctbnosaéageennc ona 724 435 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts............. 71 141 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 458 343 
MOU SLOTPOWS ONE 5) [On Dis accscaecssesessscsscsosscocee 364 719 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .......... 196 295 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.... 1,918 42 Non-Commercial items see, escccssec-ceeserrsesceseuse 260 198 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)....... 162 27 Wood pulp and similar pulp. 188 141 
PHORETADEICS Sees pcan ee teeth. aetasa eee 152 0 Plywoods and VeNECETS........-.scccceceeecerseessneeeseensenees 278 129 
30. HONG KONG 
NOTE SULG LOXP OLUS f.cccsns acters onaccatertacsnsessucarvecestercarsenarever= 9,000 B, 252 | Umports.... ee eececsceseeeeeeeeeeeeeseeecnceecneneceseeeneeessensnecees 4,427 4,154 
RU EUM POL CSc rete soe ce ts nce scet stats teeceade CoasSe eteaserus ote cnecacovesa gears 48 SIG Mrade: Balan icarcrsssues-cecceseves ores wetcusuctersvescesoeesnectheraee + 4,621 + 4,335 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Milee AU ROL OUI EN ae 2 Monee cote eines, colvueodeaconcectenets 2,314 1,926 Rubber footwear and parts ...........ccccceseeesneeeeeseees 329 506 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms... 1, 754 Lo INUIES eeeaestecesessaccsstenetateeresessccacuseave 203 458 
Pens, pencils and parts.................. 1,167 637 Cotton manufactures, n.o.p 318 287 
Newsprint paper ......... 43 603 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles................... 323 218 
Drugs and medicines ................... 979 598 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 147 206 
NVI rete tees competence cys 2 322 Fur skins, undressed.................. 338 196 
SLATER SRATIO (OAL GS). cc-cev ics cecstes scence -atnonstect ose te eoceteee 669 246 Vegetable oils (except essential oils)................ 279 39 


D. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XX. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1951-1954 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 


Group and Selected Commodity 


251 | 1952 1953 | 1954 
ae 1948=100 % 1948=100 
Agricultural and Animal Products ............cccccccececsssccssceeesessseseeevereesees 114.8 107.6 103.5 96.8). 65] 99.0 99. 8 96.3 94.6 
Arley; ccacsstacessctuceccuesevetevsctes ese savers enevens rev tunessarstetecarotinrerctecs: berestakea teres 93.7 99.3 87.4 See | pana one 81.1 74,1 1957 86,7 
Oat SWeccecssansuaiseasisensasiesoues sues ceutecestsucsuaccestarscevesucden cused sassbausese cates eee 102.1 94,7 84, 4. BOOKA | ae hb SES EEL fh @ 86, 2 101.3 
PRY Cates cvatesseaceniccaas cvcpcuescusxsuvanevauceesscoviastesencstassateesunsascSovecorsaucrss soretmert 84.0 77..0 48.6 ORY PHS algte pl 41.0 35,7 40.4 54.3 
Wheat 1085S LOT S109 Tom el O0N6 |= 851s 10621 103s 9 98. 3 97,2 
Wheat flour OR a! 86.6 90.7 86.4} - 4.7 90. 8 86.7 85.5 82, 2 
Whisky L2T le LUSTS R118 SS 12004) eee 3) | let. Ot 2004 eto O 121.8 
PUODASC 0; LIMG=CUTEOL ciivetavccvscsscacesceevacesmucanerctcuaceoeretarecsctecerscn ete MOTE S130 108et HOE ne PR) RB PSIG) IH PUSS 
Galle air yiravanestscesissenseesscecce sccavecencoucactcocceateresreurentrcaseretneetertcere cue tee Rf GL GE aol, 8 97.3) = 9.3 100.9 91.7 98.5 100.0 
Cattlem sl AUSHECK Sisecccsvevavesdechsnsesveuusevteereeeene eestor et ea eee oe ee ees cates LIGs1 142.925 12556),) 108. 5i\p-013..6 tise) lal ait 75.0 
Fei Shyand sf SM Pro UCts ccecscecasoscccsewsncuscssscocesssceceesovessestaceracecerasesen see 106.0 ~103,0° 104.3" 105507)" 057 |" 10559" 10658) 9 10453 109. 3 
FUUnT SKINS), UNGFESS OC iasccscasesssscasvovececesecsrseseocecsteecersoscecceoeimnerarretnane 108. 4 17.4 74.1 74.5) + 0.5 ile? (lB 4) 66,3 78.9 
Cattle hides, raw tose 76, 1 73.5 BE YO] o BO, a 66.9 64.5 56,4 51. 2 
Leather, unmanufactured 143. 8 113.8 128.1 120.9} - 5.6 127. 8 120. 3 119.1 115.3 
Beetrand Veal trash .te.cesccesiscpsssescraccuecssateres stcassscncreacctermsenecrcnscce torre 18352m Ole memo so 81.9] - 32.8 6657, > 110545) 10525 98,9 
Mil Kev DPO CESS CClicecastdase see. ceancsaucvncsevnrsecenrcouetse deceives 97,4 92.9 90. 3 96.6/} + 7.9 96.9 96.3 100.9 97.7 
Eggs in the shell 104.0 87.0 98, 2 91.4] - 6.9 94,4 91.8 86, 2 88, 2 
Fibres cand Textil esierecccecoceestsss covacs sateveiessse-suceccsecetsvesttassestncatuscesaree tee 139.8 120.0 114.1 108.6) - 4.8| 110.5 109.4 110.0 105. 6 
Wood) Prodtictsvand Paper veccct.cacc,cccrsnsessensovcoscsccncseeseeceeeecotectnaxtcrestesaat 122.4 122.4 118.3 116.3] - 1.7| 114.5 116.8 117.0 116.5 
PlankSyanGubO ards teccssveretcccesescoecessnscecceseeessseceet@ieres Daeiccanceressocsseeee DUGS6  eIU 36 10721 1035.9) |p aoe Geel OS ae OSA OSS O 105.4 
Shingles, red cedar a lass) 99.5 106, 2 110.4/ + 4.0 101.6 108. 3 115e4 112.4 
FLY WOOGKs sscccocstesst ccsstaascesese crs cacsuacoeenstes sus ves snceroriarcncseneCeaesercereoeenaes ance Tasty SPP SHURE) CORON) aKa Wey) Tle. S) 111.4 
PULP WOO Ts cccccrserecsconecstcvamcrsccsesecacftceressccceaverert nce cto eare eee: WP? leeway alah) IP Bhi) Sh IPR ete 124.6 
WOOGIDULD). caevssssescctsenscsavcccecestcestsretesrserorenevenaeenens 135 56g 2400 0350 OO, |= en 995 S102 0 OOS 99.7 
Newsprint paper 1h Se Om 20.3 30, Ome SOnO 050) 12859" £30.59 913050 130. 2 
Iron and Steel and Product. ...........csccsccsssssssssecsssssssscsscssssoecsessessersensce 126.2 131.4 134.2 132.3] - 1.4] 133.5 133.0 131.2 131.4 
Tron ore UOT 2 LL. 6 29) 4 28503) = Os Ot S04 el 2S aslmreeS) 127.8 
Pig iron 12456 115.5" 24154) 19250) 055 | 1118 255 2s Oe ees 
Farm implements and machinery 131.2 VS65 Selon LSB cede eater Oss 138. 6 138) Geen lose t 138. 8 
Machinerys(nonet arin). vse este neces ence eces eters acca coh emcee eer nee 1205.35 11454) 116. 1 1853) ON Rete) ere el es 11728 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 124.6) 125:6 5 12655 12558)/=) 05,6 E280 128.5 123.0 123.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ............cccccccsscesssesccssesecescesesaccecseuee 137.9 142.6 135.0 134.6) - 0.3 132.4 134.3 134.9 136. 6 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...........ccccccsesessseccssseeensseesses 114.8 125.1 126545" £3008) |) 13.5 el 26nG 1 GOnSmen oe 133. 6 
Copper, primary and Semi-fabricatedicsccccs-sscececssseesseerecerstecereteeeeiees 130. 1 144,5 Newt = TBE GE Oo Gh) 134. 8 139.5 138.0 140. 6 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated................ eck 114567 S201 .07 (hile 8} 10/98 = 10.16 65.6 70.8 70.8 15.9 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 18650190525 200, Ol 204er7, 24 | 20 On ee 0 2 aan 205. 7 
Platinum. metal sie ter.cws cust yerciec encetas ere aie aera mens ee ee 1097 Se 1025 eee LOSaG Oi ela| ea G.0) |e LOD 99.1 94.6 92.8 


Pees alii abil) SGN EY] eye) SIRT) Tn) SHG, 110.9 
155.6 153.2 91.2 80.1} - 12.2 76. 8 TR 80. 6 83.1 


131.7 143.1 149.5 150.2) + 0.5] 150.5 150.3 150.4 149. 6 
142.9 154.3 156.6 154.2) - 1.5)] 154.6 154.5 153.0 154.9 
IOS) REG GIPEE EG) IPERS SG sat) GPE RO) ae SIRES 128. 7 
118527 12455" 14589") 15529) tal) 56.7 55, ole GONG 150.9 


Chemicals:and Wertili ers o..2c5cisccscssssosseoscssonds osetenssivessecasszesvsessocn tees 116.7 1193 117.1 115.0); - 1.8) 116.1 116.0 115.5 115, 2 
Fertilizers; chemiGalinncmccncsceotssccercsersecsercstserconcercatceet nc eee V20030) 1255168 12468 122.3) some lec meds 2: Cuero ao 123.0 122.4 
Paints and pigments bee ase  slGke 108.3} + 1.1 107.0 108.2 109.0 109.1 
Miscellaneous chemicals L350 111.6 VI1T.3 LOSG9) | F—2 2 Gli aL 111.4 109.3 109. 2 

Miscellaneous) Products oiasccccidesrecacscsnssstotosacesenctestncescssenn these eenc nes 132.3 129.7 123.6 123.5) - O.1) 125.5 124.1 122.5 123. 0 
Rubb er prod uctSiarsccesecsesvcscotecscoses nececespovcsotes aces ecetvierr orate eae Mia ace lOo aL 1k: as eee ee) 147.8 142.5 139.8 145.1 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures......cccccscccssscsesccesecerercesees 120.9 NPA? LT eee AS 3 118, 2 118.1 117.8 ye 2 

Total) Domestic :EXPOrtS lrrccccorecsccosesttescrtsosccescsee st tees here 123.0 121.8 1183 115.1 115.2 116.3 115.0 114.4 


1, Annual figures are direct annual computations, Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 

2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch.V, p. 41. 
3. High first-quarter price caused partly by shipments of seed grain, 

4, Calculated by interpolation for period that exports affected by foreign embargoes. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


TABLE XXI. Physical Volume ! of Domestic Exports by Groups 2 and Selected Commodities, 1951-1954 
Interim Indexes 


79 


Group and Selected Commodity [ss per ia | | 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 
| 1948= 100 I. 1948=100 

Agricultural and Animal sPrOductsi vi.sscesevddceas scecasoeseetoscdnvsvessccseTescaviesss 101.0 124.8 123.8 105.0 |- 15,2 90.3 100.5 98.5 128.8 
PESEAD ite Vase et ecw auiehs cart Ricowen sic cated elvan cawalucvaescaiscevaacoasteucdacboaadsecatiertes 233.0 544.4 580.5 SO2 On Wi S4, PAE) 414.8 421.8 588.5 
DUS eat ca sce cacbacncc eb es tnte spline dusnce ctaestbes de svaes assaskeduessisarssuaschigegeevepestousdeauces 234.0 319.4 Oluiie WES Ne ately 99.8 Zosere 92.0 192.7 
eNO MMa tvs hee oeEER, goo svn y av ER Meseweaitiens cede tes Ucwsbuailannsbave wptevceSerseaven sth ecabiades 70.8 98.8 183.7 ide One OleO 20.0 162.5 47.3 129.5 
DUNES Rate elars ann arash gta tiSe cdg bea cusceasdwavee evden <esdsueateeeenonss adhvwsetouss [68 jon mee olce me oloadt Myst ots ice yy |) Iya eRe toe! L6ORGE = LO 2 
IESE Wah LOU feec sand ees esi cteirs Sa ewas avs ogbilsesnoenat Pays daa dadeua vesactiauecalesves Sasi eeenes Sifter | IMO a( 0) 90.0 207.2 |+130.2 84.1 86.9 17.9 76.6 
WU Las HOV MME Rete wy ett Sucn ae eae coeecespus anaes voseau set caves seehsesee davstebadepabencktenadesssedheve 165.6 169.3 196.8 LEO Le aoe 146.4 146.0 159.2 275.8 
Bele COomt IU CCUL CU ate anous aveeansetis Cas cseach co cdossews sensors cee ecataesies out eneee 190.9 Hay is) 183.0 207.1 |+ 12.6 439.1 Leesan 85.5 139.8 
Roped a OPEC EL AN Vets eeesere sie cus Scoot cc caveceeee ZossivsusGencket outs vo ueuseuedoeeteapassveraveyneces 43.0 6,8 252 18.8 |- 25.4 19.6 2209 Dien 12.8 
AGU Cees LAL ECCT esis aes wets gaavacsans sees daseuaerea dtonstencusenvcuseasdetavownvesdeevtaee 53a 2.4 8.6 26.0 |+202.3 LBie 40.1 9.4 9.9 
be MUTI) LAS NGO CUGUSs cy asscsoncnsatuatevnctcncbasetseedevsssastes tecteastavcuema tesa 13053 129.4 1255.3 139.8 |+ 11.6 124.9 13959 150.7 aM eas 
ESL, aINIGTOSS © Gl. capvscsssecesecsathaewa rave dune des seuavtsster decavessesstecctainss WN 3 130.6 APs | 25a Ncte id 196.2 LOeal 67.7 174.8 
FOUEC LCA DLC ES: ARE Wa toc tteks fact concioneet coe seee th ce oe a cauasededssiclghevadvancResnteeuns Be) 30.4 bes} We te yer! 77.6 105.4 95.4 154.5 
MOSES MM MAMA GUl CG ca koxeee, wees ovesasaasssete vcesusansdeuach tnsanecssrtaveectece 52.8 42.4 57.4 65.9 |+ 14.8 64,2 68, 2 53.6 66.3 
SOC EUEN CURVE ALU TNOS Une tatcten serasesuvckscdew tere snk vactcey senetak onc trauaaectvesueneweneass 76.0 54.4 20.8 12.5 )- 39,9 37.0 9.9 tee 6.4 
MULT OC ESS OG ceuacscescavercacsocacstesates veecarsacesdctueas’sacceersscneccnabaaaecanecseene 60.9 (eS 17.4 Digit |=) sow a Soul Boe 59.9 45.0 
Be PMMA GT GR STIG (a. seus seas ta ancs sacsScecensos ene atrrivabsapenanavesetatcs sosavacisuacerseabe 13.6 24.8 ihe} Weta ae? Soa) 6.4 LOR Die 
DRE Sra NG) LOXUILES aciescsscoecasensstesdoatsvaatssuchsoeas vonsavestlesdeeleactesveddeadentess 57.9 50.7 46.8 42.4 |- 9.4 31.0 41.9 46,2 50.5 
MOOGEEKOGUCES ANG WPADEL Sq .ccscckessssaacscuscsuseasccagtonsecanaveasevasneve doves saneneeeas 119.9 117.1 114.8 124.2 |+ 8.2 109.3 119, 6 134.7 133.6 
BOE UIU Soulel CD OATO Saez caveaacsencansesaecucceastacdeoneesaavcavauésxsedsranspeucesssassaesises L36nOum Lode oe Load ayiG 2h ee Wie) WeoRe! 1428 pel 98s Oe eel 600 
PMA PES WaT OCC OE Tait crs acede oetconcs tsnancaasto ae siadlsvsedsesdusrsarscancoasnvesvsavdvanses ORS 90.1 88,3 96.5 |+ 9,3 68.0 9379) 9108.8 se al22.6 
RPA ENOO) Gl ce Manes aus seahaewcniee seas seuccacesasdsmcarcscd< ts acscavssenewcresecsecseve sess sustsessegents 68.8 69.1 54.7 78.9 |+ 44,2 57.8 HEP? 86.1 95.9 
Pulpwood ..... Wise) Silos} 80.3 Sao OO 84.0 ye Wail 86.4 
Wi CHOGUBE) Ul) ceptor. A eteon.. eee eth. «ves Se ue cedeiseseabetenats vase eseveecabeausbeocencdeoetesess L2%e3 110.8 ila} i 128.9 |+ 14.0 NI fe 131.4 129.1 131.8 
Bens NIN Gre DCRins tes cencessipaeacosenccodaeesbecsuseihonkonevansccceeseteeusansseseseesctence PES el t23e5 124.3 LOT eailite L255 116.9 128.9 Tito 133.5 
76.5 87.6 77,4 64.0 |- 17.3 60. 9 74,2 64.1 57.0 
294.3 364.4 449.7 586.3 |+ 30.4 | 135.0 287.3 1,010.4 908.4 
Pig a. 5 ee a eee nn cee ee ee ee eee 33,787 56,783 52,167 30,809 |- 40.9 124.2 42,843 55,266 24,184 
Farm implements and machinery 90.7 104.5 73.0 TSO ai ent 102.8 107.5 62.4 PA frais) 
Nid CUMMCTV A(T OU=L ALIN) Ai aicasGeacdecseeoemt cute oveeveaadeovacs sesdsdos saraedessaeocencsteted S2a2) 102.2 (RY! 16,0: = —oeO 63.0 80.2 67.6 Oar 
AUGOMODILES,  CUCKS ANG «DATES 4...tveniese sess seciedescaievostehwateaetecoesssevestiees Big 2 160.4 108.1 40.0 |- 63.0 33.0 63.4 39.7 19,6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Product. .........:c:..sssscescevouseccsssasecansesssencorsesee 104,4 125,2 127.6 9133. tes. 116, 2 144.5 134, 1 137, 2 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated BA) Bef 147.9 WaT e2ees One 135.6 174.3 142.9 148.7 
Copper, primary and Semi-fa Dricated s....c:.cceccnsesssasertecdecvsesnedoeoceves Bis 92.7 109.2 125.4 |+ 14.8 97.3 135.7 130.1 126.0 
meakwprimary and Semi-fa DriGated).<..<ccsccscessctsscoccerssevescosesoseessecesor 1) 5 142.3 154.6 155560 ieee 1026 130.9 186.6 184.6 163.0 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ... 99.6 107.6 110.1 1205.0) > “950 114.1 127.9 118.0 122.1 
164.3 yi ss LSC Om Goa lieol LOO mmm tio 177.1 154.3 
208.8 214.1 ZOO nO ZOds Galt oe a || e220 ONC Ol Cum eve mes OU) 
127.0 148.4 149.1 Moe ae ila 136.5 164.0 201.2 185.2 
Nor-Metallic Minerals and Products. ..............cc:cccccessererceceesesteceeeeeenees 105.2 105.7 103.9 102.1 |- 41.7 85.8 104.2 103.7 114.8 
A SPESLOS UMMANUL AC TURE A oc. scaeesdseses ip vcare«dssceussvenvsceseeessesecasseleceones 135.8 1355.5 129s) 12800 l=) O06 99.6 Sibyl 131.0 150°.9 
RO Creen Magee Reet os co cb ge coe Semen ca ae esc Siar wshisscbsves dbsweasvivertseedestssenevntiecdos 25m 27) 13.4 0 ne ee Bs 8.9 112 Were 14.8 
BADE SNe Sie ALCL ECLA Ls wOTUC C\scnarvacotsuncen savandeeccavenesevsotaxdastoaeoesse0t scene 1Sion2 106.3 148.8 134.8 |- 9.4 147.4 151.6 108.6 114.3 
SE INCA scan Gok CLOULEZOR se. ais ecbvccs catecstsasasecacvepesegessenosh vodeeaseowansseseotiare 141.3 130, 8 147.5 E73. Go tel QoL 166, 2 168.5 144.0 220.0 
PACT ACTS): CHE MECE Lie. sock cg savssscvevedasaecovuesdasaee vedas ssenetunctuasevssdesdnvndteds 81.6 90.8 94.1 OS ele lita Lievl: 129.0 108.6 Bysiacs) 84.2 
PANtS ANG DUSMOCNUS. .1:.ccscavsevacocses-bavsecescevs 110.4 Sigh! 53.8 56s ON tan Del O 47.0 62.0 52.6 65.9 
Miscellaneous chemicals Die Sieel La 104.1 1 Osi ear 84.3 91.1 LOQNO), 12545 
Bar eM aneOUSs EL OGUCUS).<.c:. ose cksteareSoercanecsavoves Gonatierscletaoiteomes enennsesadwen 63,7 87.7 95.0 80.3 |- 15.5 64.0 101.9 72.6 82.1 
BRECON OC UC LSy peer Mies cste accede ters caseGh cose caer aac sbaecst deeset sass saceascantresépsctata 67.6 45.0 Dk 30.7 |+ 32.9 Wa 29.4 49.3 28.7 
Miscellaneous consumers’ MaNnufactures...........ccsessecessececsrcecseceess 55.9 48.4 Goan SON ae Loe 42.0 53 ili 5209 56.9 
SESE MMPIOIO SELIG) EU XIOLES 2, 0: sore seses coca ston shte ssekcnceatradseaces ooecs torte canes LOSS gee 16s Oe 1 13.20 LOS )G) =n s.e 95.5 110.6 110.4 121.1 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XX into appropriate value indexes, 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification, See Ch. V, p. 41. 


3. A very large index —not a misprint, 
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TABLE XXII. Prices! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities 1951-1954 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 


1954 


1954 


< [= [= [= 


1948 =100 


Change 
from 
1953-54 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1948 =100 


Agricultural and Animal Product ..........:ccsscccssscssesesecssesecssecsssceseeeeres 102.3 97.4 98.8" 107.7 112.1 103.9 
Bananas, fresh .........04 saivaseounetearee 12456) PLIST ew tel. omeetot.6 1205689 26749 023 Seetcaiee 
Gitrus fruits); pre SH ices ceiscsecsscovctacsemtacvousvsscserensenecses cht anavaterdecestoasavccnese 14755) 1303599 123.4 8 1478 | SES 422 Odo ee el SiO ee core 
Frid, Cried <..c.occsevessdescsess ocooesesentacscenesertecsonstsevnstesauenceasonssvostecceecess: | ML OU lg 28 NLL Sie Dum EL 20h Goi 6 he iict-mc olen lel! Glee 20), cote Or aOR 
INES: cccpecetecess scavavaece ssatsestvenacessacebecectvactusncecevesutaves cess cats scedseeossuscatapenevase 83.8 82.6 81.5 8353 |) 252 81.8 85.4 83.0 78.5 
Viegetablesmcfreshi(...cscacscesscscocstntnees vesstesercctan ca ssvnsceuvencesrsecdeaceaccesrecsad| (Mm LOO 0! MuEeLLinD 76.9 717.2| + 0.4 Page Woo 80.6 96.3 
SOY D@QNS) Pee cciesessacosesecsvosetosncceascessasodescsccesesserscavencucessherstoncvescdetseasanees I@ss83 87.7 82.8 S9)5) | teeoe S52 Leelee 2 19.6 
SUG AT SATA W see cacwisasvivesdsdiususotoszssceoatecseteras secs sate gerstuavehdnasebiestiecsvons cecevoreases) | WERLO ent 99.0 82.2 Uh Cale ORO 80.8 76.9 78.1 76.0 
Cocoa beans, not roasted 96.3 88.6 yicvew i MAA cay BPR y leh} GS) Sey) 
GOffees BLE CM acs ccseyncasscecstecocarsseeractecnseaasovos sureeacueeedasnascotesnccsececaassetesssol]| ZO Die ou Nm LO4. GammcOO eT mmm ZO ze Lalinte o's On N22 oO MAO D5 2G Sat mee el 
Trea’ DL ACK wesctestcscocssate sedevsdeseassotoseseencesascucee csacosesecesetevOesenescevasevecesesesee|| Me LOOisS 82.9 86.6 104.0] +20.1 8754 10368 e106. 9 dae 
WEIS Kyu ciatesctssstevssocucsavecersancasssssevescsees ove cesotnasbavcersssnveasasaetseesecs evescreesene 96.4 94.1 95.1 96.8} + 1.8 94,5 98.1 96.5 97.3 
Vegetable oils (except essential OLS) .......eeeececececesesesesececeseeees 112.6 73.6 71.4 G7504| ae Ores 66.2 70.2 69.9 64.8 
Biur cS KIN Spt ROSS Cd aren: sasecasetvccerceceacaycaarnctesaterestcertuotersssxscccotaretbans 86.8 66,9 67.4 610 95 5307 65.4 65.7 61.0 


FiDreS ANAT OXCU OS ci sccccscosscsscsvsasessssesveseet scadasarestcsacbacoeresateesvessseeesesevecal || LO cus 1 LOS. ome LOO .4 99.8; - 0.6] 101.1 99.8 99.5 98.7 
GOUEOMS. TAW yasosccsvsecetest ssicsastsosssscssenssvsasococvensosaccetssOnccovocs cneccenvacorassousoaly a OOeOp  LO0 st me LODeo med OF, Gulu 0). Onl MeL O 2 emnt 4), Omen Ooo GR Lt oe 
COON fADIICSiiesecccccccocbascessassaxcssscsvecsscsssacsosssseas onde nsusisssaseadesvesseseneexes 96.4 81.0 12.6 66's 14|\— 9.0 66.2 6731 65.9 65.3 
Jute fabrics, UNDLEACH Ci. ccccssvscscosoverecssaesvntes sassusnscv sersveverencaveevarecess 141.1 84.8 60.9 5OlGalromeaiek 62.9 60.3 59.6 57.6 
WOO], La Wilsecseccscocsussssssesscccscocstessoenees sdessasesees toacwSestssues soasieispessessressuetsess, || TORS LoUeas | LAT «One Woo) Onl) ahi stele Od. imme LO 4:30am 2p) ee 
WOO] TOP Siesccccsrseneasuseacesestesecsccssessttooseeconesssescnccosversosessceconctesesscrersecssses. | O2L49 LOSea 1149) dito os 2560) eel Geel 0), an 4 Ome 
Worsteds and serges 12 LOL 4 98,99 81023) | reo. teeta Oko 98.0 98.9 99.1 
Synthetic fibres and fabrics 1264 ek Le 99.9 100.0) + 0.1 | 101.2 100.4 99.5 10052 
Sisal, Stle and tamplCo LibTeSs -s.ccrcsressnesascecssesencsasancr savsescocvevcrsectisere 149.3 140.3 sin! 64.2) -15.9 62.0 68.8 63.8 62.0 


Wood: Products ‘and: Pa per ied....cccccteathesaccsoassssssdicessesuonccneesenesesasesestsseasten 118.4 115.3 117.1 1175) +023) 9117.4 118.1 1974 Sib 
Paperboard apaper and prodwe tSiecsctesstreseccscccscccees scdeccees seas cascedenetenee 114,2 104,2 103.4 103-19) 38053 103.2 104.2 102.5 102.3 
NeWSDAap ers And p eTlOGICal Siciccccuccrsssvactecesaacuecccevveasvacavsevsdvascatcessenc® 119.2, 130.5: 134.2 136.5) + 127) 913650) S136 Ose L3sG Slee oan 


Tron and Steel and Products. ............cccscccssscssssscesscscssstscscecsscsssrecseesere | 122.5 117.3 120.1 120.4) + 0.2] 120.2 121.1 120.0 120.1 
TF OMUOM C\sscecssivosatesoessenescascauactcosasestcecsvavesesnsesdbasecavasrossccdsesetasctencaesececeseccl | O4e\0 My LO OMG 9150 MmmeL OS 5.0) R= tO cil Alm Os Man OO te O mL ita ee 
Rolling mil lsproductsixscceevcr-ceeaconccsssescteassctesscsccsvescrestes oattacsevecneteacteaal (MRL Ole o> aml 2554 mmm (4 Le 0.0'| 130539" 127 (3) 126. ee ieone 
Farm) implements andiimachin Cry cciseccccncecthe sce. eoacacesesle esac sacereccercomertne L250 116.6 LATS 116.8] - 0.8 116.6 118.1 116.6 115.9 
Machinery) (mOn-farm))%.. <c.cs.ss-c-osdsascsdevanacteactsecadaesetesesesectcevsseee sevsucsteres 120.8 214.4 116.6 218.3) 4° SP Alt 11942 116 (Oe 
Automobiless trucKsivand Parts: cecvcscccscoeceesescersassscqavspscvaceezecssoscencastte 114.8 214.2 114.9 “L134 | = 1.3) )) 11259 9 14 Gee iis see 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ........cccccssscssscccssssssesesececscsesseseesseeees 121.2 120.5 119.7 120.4] + 0.6} 117.9 120.3 120.0 120.4 
Tiny LOCKS? PLESFANG DAES Keccaccscocecene cccsseccsastectoccnccetteceneteesceccecccoeente 144.3 PPA?) LOL S84) Sided 80.6 87.3 92.7 90.3 
Electrical apparatus: ot sccccceccatctaescscororesccoceuscacsteateewscsseconatectees. 11523" P23 7 223-9)" 125.9) 6 125.8 227.6 ee) oe eee 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Product. .........:sccccsesseeceeerceereeeeee | 108.8 101.7 104.8 102.1) - 2.6) 104.8 102.7 101.1 100.9 
Bricks and tiles 121,49 112.6 9117-9) 9122.1) 93.6 2.2) 22 6 ee 2 eos 
China tableware ......... eure scesasescesesenes |) LOS.6,  LO5.2) 105.9) 107.6 |) + 1.6)" LOo 206 omen LOS .ommmilis 
Coal, ANthracite ........ss.ceccsoressersresscsassnccasrsssecncssesessacsesecssacosvessesvveeso | Loaded 118.5 126.0 112.4) -10.8| 119.1 112.7 110.4 10809 
Coa) PDIbUMINOUS As ccanceneacecnace sacesaee casseesesocoseteqsenacecassesteecaresoesseccesteceretn LOO ed 94.9 93.9 89.3) - 4.9 90.7 90.5 88.4 88.0 
Glass, platevand) SHOCb..:....--smssscsasessssssssereconsenascsssassssecerveorosesseseseerorel | LGU sO) el 2O. cq 134 Sul OO Olio soll mel oy ( an 40,0 mmE oon. Looe 
Crude; petroleumifor FEL MING oor... .csevvessesvesrsosssnoseesersaseossssecsecteree) || LOG, ON LOOwe  LOSh Ome lOG. 15/5030) eG. (ee OG. 0 mmet Oat nO ene 
Ga SOlING ire, ses csbetanscoseestvavtees sacs saseds actocecsoaswas¢ensessucedvesavetcentesesensssscesesavel || LOLES 98.5 105.6 92.0} -12.9} 102.9 91.3 90.4 90.7 


Chemicals and Fertilizer ...........c0ssccscsrcorsrssesscsssssvsecosesesssssesesececesesvee | 117.2 109.0 109.4 108.1} - 1.2] 108.9 109.0 107.2 108.5 
Berti li ZED. ..cssttesacasenssccececussnocasesneeasseedsesesesosesecoavsesscosvassocncesesscacosesveses || LOD eS | 9 LODc3 LOT Gime O9? Bim tem2 Ol OS amen LO) pummel Oc <0 mmm? 
Paints and pigments....... 105.7 98.9 97.8 98.3] + 0.5 98.0 98.9 98.1 98.1 
Chemicals; Amdustriallc..stcssa-ccosccucssrtecacccteostassrsecavececoteesteeearescesecesssttiil Mal Ae © mel Oe Ome Ol 9 ea OR. 111.4 122.07) 110307 Siloms 


Miscellaneous Products .............cccccessessseeeees Gesdaticctencadsteselosccscnvcteeestcess 166.6 123.5 111.0 105.3 102.3 103.4 105.9 108.5 
Rubber and products 297.3 166.1 120.8 108.5 94.6 98.1 114.1 125.4 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures OCs LOZ OnmeLOlas 99.5 100.1 100.6 98.7 98,5 


TOC AL MP OCs orrri.s.000.ssocvetsacesesecvaccecencsceeecetesactsseses<tractessecesaccesscecreeseeesee |  LeGee | 110.4) 9109.4 109.5 109.2 110.4 110.3 109.1 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
as ee differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 41. 
. Revised, 
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TABLE XXIII. Physical Volume! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1951-1954 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year Change 1954 
Group and Selected Commodity from 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1953-54) 19 | 2Q 3Q | 4Q 


1948=100 %o 1948=100 


Agricultural and Animal Products 118.3 126.8 134.0 137.8/+4 28] 117.3 146.4 122.7 158. 3 


PS AQTIANIES PAT CSL ccscesseveveracoccetsaceseeastuacsuatuususcbbnccsecanancevasaveatsvnecossosssacenve 91.4 102. 4 109.0 LOT 40} 9=) 1.5 85.0 122.3 126, 3 95.8 
SOURIS UT Ul BS MI PEGIL wex-ecccccacarcesatanssteccrsvegdarsncmedenanth sdguavecsusesussdearecasezes 96, 1 107.8 114.0 tet ie lla. 120.7 125.0 80. 1 123. 2 
ULE SARCLEE OC Mee atakersttivarteatiecersenceasbouevedscaresverteccvasarescccerterecker4ssenuescacacee 94.4 108.1 100. 6 101.0} + 0.4 59. 5 Dae 82.4 210.3 
BNRIES Mectecagecutasascosusaacanvss peunseatsusvecissesteencnunnaukvandesesslssstccscabrekesdansesvanucesiees 87.6 82.2 719.3 87.4 | +10.2 75.1 132. 9 Ca ep S3e2 
VBE LROLOS WITG GI coetsctcsescscusesvdssancanacesueseosestas Seswesssossieiseadses sesenvauacssss 360. 3 472.1 SDs 625.0 | +12.5 637.4 1,028.4 297.6 472.9 
SOP VIEICSUIIS Mececannistec ovebnyecces eden senecunsuearan satan acscsvescusaavesspoussavecseotssssesssacsres 322.3 324.1 316.9 475.2] +50.0 30.9 353.1 195. 8 132. 3 
BSHNgs ELT gel Wii ecsaccsectecayavecanasaciveresnsvecfoucas-Haaueratasleetesaacecescugoeseeeeseaceasbnnewises 86,9 95.6 91.1 104.6 | +14.8 46.4 alia) 140.7 116.3 
Cocoa beans, not roasted ...... 66.7 W209) 83.3 92.7 | +11.3 Mes 99.5 46.6 88.8 
EOP CECT CO Tictesrdavsetcoreruaredsancsenatssesestsouniaeedcesedersssastasaai cacnvasssvesdaxsassves 100.8 alae? OPEB ES) LOS tal lieve 136.1 108. 6 80.1 110.0 
ROR DIACK ares-esess Pebeota Waresove sea dccouancpecsenirssacneesareneaseverecentaprecanansenererener 118.6 128.7 130.0 129.4 | - 0.5 123.6 172. 4 110.9 113.3 
MU IDYSS KV MNES ceeecanacausUressreccscocnssnssanaiessscecxressncacctacesssucssessssscuecenoneans esses 126.3 147.8 130.9 114.4 | -12.6 90.1 96.0 89.4 182.0 
Vegetable oils (except essential OLS) ....c.cescccssersseceesserereeerseeees 172.7 144.2 174.1 1ST ee 19) 2108S. F100. 8° SL75s8 180, 2 
tte RAMS OUNCES SCC. ccscrssatercsetcesssacacesedecceeecoscersesssanamresroossse rs eneeceaies 91.6 134.5 111.4 VETO eet Oe 163. 3 101.1 81.4 106.4 
NORDEMAN OXEI CS yay ccsvarerssvscessnsteest-cacssthysssvsvarsvexsonaccerescacsecassesvenacexsens 86.9 94.5 110.0 95.3 | - 13.4 93.1 98. 0 90.9 99.3 
FOCSLLOT ETA W Metter teresetric varteness cececenostasscersesotiansssrccsveneratioazactenentiscseee 121.7 98.3 95.0 90.2} - 5.1 82.9 90.3 710.8 117.4 
Cotton fabrics 108.0 124.4 145.9 USS Ose 150.5 138.0 110. 2 128. 3 
LER TAUTICS UN DLOACIEG) ccccsdetecenacystecsuteseccncsesececariassnscsrsceacsssccusnsseoces 74,1 102.5 VOM 2) (a Ma CS Pa 51.4 108, 6 119.0 109.5 


Wool, raw tilont 58.7 64.0 40.6 | - 36.6 40.4 53.8 38. 3 29.3 


Wool tops tena 42.9 (E55 50.8} - 30.9 43.0 ail 1 57.0 52.3 
Worsteds and serges 82.3 Thien TON Sun TIRE) || eo PRES} 87.9 71.4 (olay 57.3 
EMUe ll Carl Dre sranditapric Sits ccascsheracsecasiesescttcasccsdedscceeszsasessraeense 84.7 9653 8) 123707 F105.45 |) = 1453 95.4 90.7 111.6 22a 
PSH eI SCLELANG CAMPLGCOMIDLeS “asssnccvecsocsecesaveyessscuscesecanacassasverts cences te! 109. 8 62.5 1Oed | ch zoe 83. 4 78.9 66. 1 85.2 
Wood Products and Paper ............cccccsessscsssssessessesssecsensscesseesessessoesessees 158.4 159.1 186.9 191.7} + 2.6| 187.2 191.7 188.9 199. 0 
PAR eETDOATG sDADEIESNG) PrOUUCUSL.cis-o.<ssssveccpssdtetseashiferecsseroakssrenscescses TT oe LOGON 20 oS embet. Ollietat 1 4a cas, Oeo tao | at 2c.0 PAS tt 
NEWS DAD EMS) ANG) PETLOGICALS) s.cceccsiarsssansvsv-saveseqsscsesorensoeessoneusecaaesans TO Cel Oosc eG o.o. sepia oe het) 139.9 SOM meet Ons 176.6 
Bronvand Steel and) Products. <...:.::s.cssssassosssecossonecsotocseiesexecesosascveveaceoses 138.4 152.6 161.7 139.2] -13.9/| 139.0 170.7 126.5 120. 6 
AE CTIRON Gcsvevencckcceacec estes <chaysesses veynnaysciie uses cuisscthanacecedScavevecssee SOs tae O20: 95. 8 69.9] - 27.0 2. 4 62.5 140.2 1s 
FROME Tl LephOCU GUS: erecypsoceccncretesstctrvesoscrsacaecceaucs oatetrececacuseudseswcetnens 148.12 136.0 116.7 asl) = PARC a eess al 94.0 19, 2 84.3 
Farm implements and machinery SB) 120. 8 126.8 87.6 | - 30.9 84.6 137.6 do 49.5 
Machinery (non-farm) ........s.ssecccccessrerereees 125.3) 145047 °°«158. 7 «14850 =— 6.7 | 14452. 176.7 ~~ 138.0 scare 


Automobiles, trucks and parts ASOo (el e141 Os Ol mnlitoenl |= 8. sia| mea lst Len nn 3 2614 eed OS. 6 145, 3 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ...........:cssscesesssesesessseseessereneeseescenees 156.8 161.4 200.9 195.8) - 2.5| 174.3 186.5 196.3 230, 3 
Tin blocks, pigs and bar .......cseeeeee 171.8 109.7 102.9 Seer SO 750) HERI GIP alee 7 125.7 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 16TUCH Sheet. Ome 2oos4 ied. Li 230,00 241259 24359 340. 9 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Product ...........:scessessssseseesenenensreneeseeees 103.8 104.1 103.5 96.6) - 6.7 78.9 95.5 103.4 108, 0 


Bricks and tiles 143.1 144.8 144.0 107.5) - 25.3 99.8 104.2 108.0 118.3 
China tableware 112.0 94.7 97.3 95S Galina lO 81.8 114.0 98.0 88. 8 
MSO AU LDY AGILE cost ecpcusyoc cose tre sactsvacds<vsevessaccssasacnaccarereccsseneessossesasenas 73. 6 74.1 56. 5 BPO Sv Wins 45. 3 39.3 53. 6 “Als 4 
PE eMOLUUMIN OUS:. cots cascsssecessevseuet csseacccsvecassustectont neces diseadosGeseavevaanetiae 89,9 82. 2 79.0 Gl Sime 21 44,7 67.4 69. 0 66.1 
IAS SMALE ANG SUC Cb ccrs.cccstevecectercucssedscedutesivessesssteysvacsseonasosnagss stares 81.8 67.0 98.0 Thseee} || Sib oal 79.0 80.6 67.4 86, 4 
Crude petroleum for refining deestecee 110.4 11070.5 105.1 104.3} - 0.8) 102.4 105. 3 Hi bal 99. 1 
CA SOLATI Ciao cs tecases aces eatos yao ses sucivessousesasecesenonssestcvanvassatcncvadscsebcasscsstsesisasts 57.6 TAS) 83.1 67.8| - 18.4 33.8 68.5 80.5 87.5 


Chemicals and Fertilizer 137.2 144.3 170.2 171.6) + 0.8) 153.4 181.7 170.1 179. 3 
BLOKULIAZCN c-ccscrccsseessuss~e scerese 138 4e 402 009ml Ol) Oulemt elec 82.4 148.6 228.2 193, 8 
PAINS ANG PISMONES \..-...cs-.acovorerecevoresenesovsevsicvosessapcvesvsess wees eessacen sass TSBS 2s Oee 15188 43.456 Se ono 88s4 | LOST S24 144, 2 
SMO MLG 1S TICS ELLA lets seencee oneness: oetuarasrenecssssvesasehsncneraascneceavatevsesy=senct 141.72" 16952) 188.0 189.9) * 1.0) 14051 (184.6 165.5 270.5 


Miscellaneous Products 154.5 257.4 313.4 321.8) + 2.7) 2722 355.5 339.5 322.6 


POUDDOLANG PTOUUCUS. .:ccsecscccsosscesevstercsevscsustsssvsccsoscessonacsasveseensecesezsaacee 89.9 99,3 132.5 tasa4)| te Os 142, 2 157.5 112.6 128.6 
Miscellaneous Consumers’ MaNufactuLes .........ceccssesersrerssecsserseseeees 544.0 798.6 961.0 851.8) -11.4] 602.5 999.4 1,043.3 7162.9 
SRAM ESLMMITITNONGS oacte nese veel snusdcavenneasscScetevcvssenseus<sessveances seve ce those stoves seopenacawsese 122.7 138. 0 151.0 141.0|; - 6.6 128.3 153.9 136.4 144, 2 


1, Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XXII into appropriate value indexes. 
2 The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 41. 
. Revised. 


E. CURRENT SERIES 


TABLE XXIV. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
| Treland 
$’000 | $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’0CO0 $’000 
1950 
January 221,180 130, 859 48,608 Ths Tek 10,361 6, 867 LOPOT 
February 199,462 128, 838 30,374 14,276 13,434 6, 642 5, 898 
228,221 154, 311 30, 120 T3621 11,052 7,705 11,412 
205, 503 137, 792 25,795 15,494 6,059 11, 938 8,425 
287, 036 175, 406 48, 549 24, 092 18,856 13, 722 6,411 
289, 222 177, 742 52,472 19, 781 14,422 13,951 10, 854 
253, 704 168, 196 35, 169 17,974 13, 869 10,611 7,885 
x 257, 080 167, 148 42, 544 11,665 15, 563 13, 841 6,319 
Septem Den sates sccccanpnsecetescccescee come oeecee cee avert 279,121 192, 789 30,439 14,519 17,629 16,442 7,303 
CLO DENicacerttenesnecceesacaeccenenens trerncece serena tesewieeeaes 315, 245 204, 436 47, 107 18, 544 23,167 14, 969 6, 422 
NOV GMDEI eae cce-cceeccecter tevteseren ores ssetonevecccecate 292, 700 191, 960 38, 580 16, 765 23,804 13, 776 Liesl is 
DE Ce Mbereeeensteecccrecctecstescsscesserseccasacuetowmare 289,912 191, 510 39,555 18, 041 22,214 12, 964 5, 628 
1951 
January 285,135 186, 948 40, 054 17, 247 St i 14, 042 11,663 
233, 910 152,428 33, 585 14, 804 12, 768 10, 665 9, 660 
290, 161 190, 210 39,655 22, 088 15,396 11, 986 10, 826 
295,182 183, 184 41,721 22,354 16, 783 14,320 16, 820 
323, 358 208, 678 47, 241 20, 704 15,489 17, 530 Rs: 
312, 503 188,399 i eon 16,095 30, 956 P2077, 14, 579 
374, 466 201, 927 i3p9d0 28, 026 40,108 16,350 14,120 
oe 349, 761 192, 838 66,397 2112 39,919 17,690 11,205 
September ewe ee ote eee a ee, 320, 088 186, 730 52, OL 19, 036 33,875 18, 213 9,720 
@ctoherre.sncccecce wesc ante syaenosdecoeeaccatons 371, 028 207, 132 63, 960 28, 249 37,329 21,007 132350 
INOVEMDOritccnsecsacenccssticdictecnctcresttettrcrs etre: 379, 536 209, 262 57, 991 PAT Biel) 36, 068 26, 632 2 PIAS 
Me Ce Mbere Bete cstrec cree athoxcavestdrtet yr wnctuctbedtenrs 379, 333 189, 939 63, 141 24, 196 52,106 28, 382 21, 569 
1952 
DANWALY a sascsccads encore tices cottons xeeressee ate nereseuenee 324, 101 187, 871 43,665 22, 693 26,599 28,763 14, 510 
Ble Druanyicc-teeert ee: 310, 286 168, 727 44,213 26, 279 27,658 27, 256 16, 153 
354, 616 185, 250 68, 557 35, 482 25, 817 22,472 17, 038 
348,411 181, 104 712,620 24,449 25, 839 26,746 17, 653 
382, 516 198, 873 87, 289 28, 596 30,217 23,141 14, 400 
376, 694 191, 483 84, 632 20, 409 45,341 19, 950 14,879 
DALY ci cccscccsscv'uctscecbuscestectssssaesdeseeneeeceussvestcoseestes 370,438 187, 238 69, 576 25, 878 47,391 21,436 18,919 
August... - 346, 538 176, 354 72, 766 22, 564 47,698 14,029 13,128 
September 336, 960 192, 729 43, 271 USP oTS 48, 782 18,388 LD p205 
October 373, 927 206, 709 50, 643 16, 456 52,844 26, 200 21,075 
November 387, 153 209, 841 6125 24, 100 42,878 21,057 29,002 
December 389, 442 220, 776 47,487 19, 264 5OeT So. 22, 510 26, 650 
1953 
DANUALY ooccsecoverccsustonsntourerincs cect avectviecehocertesees 317, 266 188, 590 49, 235 17,427 21,069 18,225 225 oe 
BG DIUsry? .c.dsccccecesee 2d lay toy Ue LisroLy 36,175 22,674 19,100 12, 883 11,365 
see 307, 784 202, 391 38, 525 17, 702 L035 16, 767 15, 364 
301,098 189, 276 45,059 17, 258 20, 964 16,326 12,214 
380, 268 220, 255 68, 216 22, 936 39,338 14, 513 15,010 
411,659 214, 588 77,026 27,453 51,628 20, 816 20, 149 
393,098 208, 758 80, 897 24, 076 46,668 16, 130 16, 569 
F 342, 569 196, 529 66, 775 19, 066 30,047 LE OS6 18,616 
Se plemberzsvec...--- aceeccoutescocsesteeremancnnceou eee 338, 204 206, 715 44,859 DN PHD 26,311 17,449 17,595 
October isscetscatreberssceesese ccarecs Recs 343,441 198,618 55, 514 16, 235 32,916 18, 286 21,872 
November...... Oy tieaivarcicesapert weess 350, 737 200, 671 55,629 19,225 34, 058 20, 309 20, 845 
DO Ce Mb erin. Gacevesneaceessutsseccensesedeacssusescteessevsestsss 305510) 219, 202 47,324 16, 380 31,002 15,012 26, 845 
1954 
JAMUALY oeevscseserescccetathewtscscicss erst peconsceetnettsae 260, 683 157, 067 37, 931 12, 230 10,155 20, 940 
February 274, 685 168, 666 44,438 11, 879 13, 286 17, 344 
315, 656 200, 801 52,314 13, 792 14, 687 16,320 
292,379 176, 746 39,118 19, 554 20, 093 17, 268 
354, 710 208, 827 58, 256 20, 267 19,363 17,005 
341, 789 208, 432 Bp) bey 17, 865 16,774 14, 383 
323, 921 190, 845 55, 246 18,120 17, 981 15, 804 
321, 968 191,611 58, 410 19,494 13,670 12,685 
September 330, 765 198, 986 60, 676 14, 069 15). 206 8, 369 
October sn.ce 314, 306 190, 924 46,388 19, 353 11,905 ONaT 
November......... 365 20 209, 150 70, 984 19,310 14, 878 14,112 
IDO COMPO a cecrtrrccvessteasssosesescesnecccteresendscdateass 385, 285 215,098 tiie rel 17, 942 18,655 14, 872 
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TABLE XXV. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Year and Month 


1950 


REELITUL CUD Vor cues tnasseusenaves wh evccersuncaca ses syeNepansesesousdss 
PIO DIVANLY eccvcecoasss 


NoOvVemMbe ...........:e0eeeee eaeicteceeees ees 
BPE CRIMDET sreccercccesvscsccceccoscucasactsedieraNecsvauescdesnes 


RNSREL IGLICVitt coccanasecesecevechuntseccoseseoecdsendsactstescavesscseses 


November ...... peseuaeessees none 
IDOCEMDET ecstecctetecessccosctessssscecesesecginseas esuveoseas 


February 


SL Ngetncescsssscisscosscencssacdseesssisescod cach ssussdessecebescceesss 
August .... 
September... 

@ctober:.......... 
November ...... 
December 


November Wisewerexe Beacete 
DRCEMDON caterteever seston: cececsvareecrersese susesiaesesosess 


1954 


PUGATIMEAT Vir, veisscaccccesassceiesceueve sess dnarspssteovsess vasevaneie 
February 


September 
October.... 
INGOVETOD OL icesssevspezecsadscascscecsctoase 

PEOCOIDPET citys siecsscesesbescassuscssachseuseetesecetescaeossnee 


All 


Countries 


211, 938 
200, 170 
237, 366 
230,918 
290,195 
282, 463 


259, 481 
267, 276 
279, 671 
320, 572 
327, 909 
266, 293 


327,190 
274,167 
342,500 
393, 039 
405,069 
360, 421 


370,642 
357, 473 
311, 500 
344, 145 
325, 702 
273, 008 


307, 084 
282,016 
327,019 
323,971 
385, 992 
324, 267 


343,159 
302, 894 
349,116 
376, 391 
363, 447 
345,111 


327,814 
310,048 
360,102 
391, 758 
420, 561 
406, 281 


405, 435 
345, 239 
367, 488 
358, 271 
351,400 
338, 435 


280, 217 
292,612 
353,036 
348, 484 
359,710 
416,0541 


341, 246 
335, 201 
324, 780 
333, 070 
372,130 
336, 658 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


Other 

Commonwealth 
and 

Ireland 


154,473 26,138 
143,148 25,371 
160, 893 32,726 
162,190 29,538 
195, 522 36, 296 
188, 320 37, 108 
170,648 Sep aly 
172,552 34,257 
177, 353 36, 213 
208, 332 41,671 
214, 769 40,153 
182,276 32,025 
233, 315 33, 923 
199,035 27, 806 
245, 709 30, 412 
278, 405 48,937 
BY tril 43,599 
241,473 39,928 
234,741 43, 299 
229, 464 39,051 
211,597 28, 559 
238, 273 32,726 
224, 684 33, 327 
203, 060 19,417 
228,711 24, 336 
211,805 21, 289 
253,476 22,623 
245,614 28, 402 
282,893 33, 217 
235,300 31,553 
246, 606 34,090 
212,770 32, 387 
255,144 31,495 
275,215 37, 060 
264, 211 35,273 
265, 220 28,032 
249,199 30,557 
241,010 27,153 
272, 845 37, 568 
297, 246 37, 947 
312,315 43,534 
299, 798 42,831 
286, 528 47,070 
244,738 38, 409 
268,018 34, 338 
258, 252 36, 782 
244,519 38,857 
246,747 38, 346 
202,681 28, 302 
217, 449 29, 026 
269,951 30,890 
255,737 35, 289 
259,977 35,999 
296, 9864 44,6221 
240,557 34,989 
238, 937 31,146 
227,720 30,379 
234, 864 31,520 
273, 459 26,475 


243,062 33, 834 


$’000 


10,728 
11, 262 
14, 297 
13,105 
24, 245 
23, 434 


22,022 
21,606 
23,713 
27, 564 
29, 986 
19,598 


22,107 
14,830 
255040 
22, 452 
32,059 
30,700 


38,723 
40,952 
27, 028 
21, 286 
18, 216 


13, 496 | 


14, 462 
16,734 
10, 758 
13,064 
20, 230 
16,827 


16, 838 
14, 346 
19,523 
16, 725 
16, 003 
9,659 


9,458 
8,933 
11,018 
12,497 
17,639 
17,150 


17, 967 
14,700 
16,902 
18,499 
16, 958 
9,431 


9,132 
10, 478 
9,641 
14, 886 
17, 299 
20, 274 


16, 409 
17,625 
18,891 
19, 030 
20, 301 
8,944 


5,056 12, 358 
5,672 10,571 
7, 250 18, 238 
6, 860 14,908 
8,636 18, 776 
8,115 15, 203 
8,344 18,078 
8, 456 21,925 
9,140 25, 369 
11, 210 21,939 
15,105 20, 271 
9,278 15,911 
9,391 22,030 
9, 596 17,027 
11120 22,447 
14,449 22190 
18,629 27,115 
16,141 23, 024 
18,462 23,519 
17,005 23,634 
15,046 21,477 
18, 962 26, 495 
17, 993 24, 076 
10,318 20, 678 
11, 296 22, 220 
9,719 18,692 
11, 584 24, 249 
11,215 21, 480 
15,534 27, 030 
11,058 23, 160 
10,728 27, 656 
13, 300 24, 253 
13,074 21,800 
14,626 26,572 
17, 214 24,545 
11,938 22, 569 
10, 294 21, 207 
8,771 20,835 
11, 880 22,059 
18,064 22,724 
14,753 27, 680 
16, 269 23, 226 
15,902 31,093 
14,898 26, 404 
14,615 25, 296 
16,098 22,169 
18,899 24,793 
12,731 22, 480 
10, 289 23, 578 
9,093 21, 633 
12, 226 25,011 
15,386 21, 449 
15,827 24,100 
16,886 29,091 
14,974 25,110 
15,635 22,194 
16,935 22,160 
17, 502 21,892 
19,710 22,178 
14,102 | 


83 


6, 235 
4,932 
5,316 
5,736 
6,507 
8,195 


9, 208 
9,664 
8,695 
8, 263 
10, 007 


26, 009 10, 707 


1, The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in that month by an amount estimated at not 
less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 


Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V. p. 39. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XXVI. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Months 
Interim Indexes, 1948=100 


Months 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Price Indexes 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS: i 5 | 
January Hise 86,7 ty 106.9 104.8 116, 3 125, 5 119.6 115.8 
February 78.1 88,1 99.2 106. 7 104.0 118, 2 124. 8 119, 2 ila bs So 
Maren iis.csaseeessqee 78,1 88,5 98,4 105. 2 105.2 119.7 124, 3 119.4 1579 
PAD acececcncsecceeseeacuvaracaceskcaustaccesteranctesavenevextos 78.9 90.6 he i 104.8 106, 3 121.6 123. 1 119.5 116, 2 
Mair easc<suh despeanatatonxcttr ch sssnsestausudstaccesvasanensecwaces 79.9 91,2 97.8 104.1 105. 6 122, 4 121.5 118.7 116.0 
June ..... 80.3 93.6 97.8 103.8 LOT 123. 4 121.4 119.1 116, 6 
SULLY) « cinndsscecevececavesicese cous vascvastessssonccesseaceces sbeseets 80.7 92.6 98.6 102.0 108.9 124.3 121.0 118.6 115, 4 
August 80. 2 93.6 99.9 101. 2 110.1 126.0 1205.7 118.7 115.0 
SCUUCMID Climecmccmaasedececanstevtadtetedsosssssasusteurccsentees 80. 2 93.9 102.6 99.9 labile tf 125, 4 120.1 118.8 114.4 
OGD OF eiccaceeteccttcs csctscssavscevecestecctne;tccsscassréesee 94.1 104, 8 102.9 111.2 125.9 120. 3 118. 3 114.7 
November 94,8 105.0 103, 5 112.0 126, 4 120.4 nel eal 114,5 
December 95.0 104,9 104.0 112. 2 2652 119. 2 116.1 114.5 
Annual Index 91.6 100. 0 103.3 108. 3 123. 0 121.8 118.3 115.1 
uf ER Nae 
Physical Volume Indexes 
DANIWATY Gsccccacccucslansedsosvesssocsuctscdasetesdis tsucvederstes 93.9 94,4 86,5 | 82.3 v5.7 | 100.8 103.5 87. 8 
February 79.5 82.0 75,0 74,8 iter 97.0 90. 2 92.7 
Mare hiner cee pie ec teoc ace ete mecuee reise 92.1 90.95 80.4 84.6 94.6 ia lale 3 100. 6 106. 7 
ISDEL ssisicacessccencecacoaecsesccsdsetostessansavetecuacseecvances 82, 2 Baal 88,5 715, 4 94,7 110.4 98.3 98,2 
Ma Vicsecsssccectscecetedencscdee cose speaunssebavadersccresevonensiees 114.6 112. 6 102. 3 106, 1 103, 1 122.9 £25.60 119. 3 
TUN ON: saassscceecazsucssredcacavsevsdzeasaeascccderetsscercenctbsaces TiSsu 9301 95.9 105.4 98.8 L2ie2 134, 8 114.4 
INL Vioswasen des horas ccctedesescasssusexenevededvatwosseeuensaneeees 99.7 99.3 92.4 90.9 1755 119.4 129. 3 109.5 
August 9202 87, 6 97.0 ott 108. 3 112.0 112.6 109.5 
SG DESMD EN) vcsseeccsatcaseececcaccust sescsdeseconesocundasass snes 82.5 90.8 107. 6 89. 2 97,5 99.6 109.5 cp pisal 112.8 
GEGEN iio decerctcncteurscesteccsossuccecsurterssnesiuccescousars 97.3 103.9 114.3 102.0 110.6 115.0 PALS} 113. 3 106.9 
November 107, 2 104, 2 109, 2 a Oeae 102.0 Vale, 7 125355; 116.9 124.5 
December 96.3 109. 4 ET 107.1 100.8 11s PAGS) 119.6 131. 3 
Ammnitall In @Xincccrctecccscsvavescocccaruesovs-te 94,1 98.5 ee 94.2 93.6 103.5 114.9 113. 2 109.6 
| Se 
Price Indexes 
IMPORTS: alt: a 
CATIUAU Ys ‘.aces eee cons sasSosetsa asvsaxseutvascousbarsnersseanedss> OTe 103. 3 107. 2 119.9 119.9 108, 4 109.4 
FOCDPUALY css cecodeucacsasuedevccceassactacuucceecetetdscscmsces 98.0 104.0 107.6 122, 6 1753 108, 1 109.0 
MARCH isiscasssecceuttsvestes tsavsnhiaundanesescvastesescsseesvesys 98.0 103.9 108. 6 124. 8 114.9 109.0 108.9 
APL ciccectsvssacssisvsdecavecsetncvediovenstorsccsssd cases seeertes 995 1 104.5 109, 3 128, 4 lakes t) 109.0 110.1 
May...... 99. 8 102.6 108.5 129 emi 110.7 109. 3 110.4 
UNG jecepsvoestnsaceassscteonsvesseasts stovsgevenstescuauces\ereasces 99.9 102.0 108.5 129.9 109, 4 109.9 110.6 
OUD; censeavstssedegecttanesenesesscccestsesestseesrattracsesnesasas 98,8 100.7 109.0 129. 9 107.9 109.9 11057 
JAUPUSE ccc cscasaansvsusacscsccecaresnrss dso dasseasacdecstessavei eres 99.5 100.7 110.8 PRS 106. 6 110.2 110.3 
SOpLEMDErw..casceccsceccdatussearsieey scctetenwacteeresousesson 100, 2 101.3 11256 126, 4 106, 7 Lita 109.8 
OGUODED <..csseedeststiasatescaseorcsvectu dea bens everoceccsbacees 1015/7 102.0 114,0 124, 1 107, 7 iO Yi 109.4 
INOV.EMDEP:.. scesasdetuscsactenscnaascocvesccoeetansenecesessadeces 102. 6 104, 3 113. 6 £2055 108.0 110.1 109.1 
DOECOMDET ssisceccccnsenecnenedaceaneveedscsesrersensaneetcucvens 102, 8 107.0 116.4 121.5 108, 4 110.0 109, 2 
Annual Index 100. 0 102.6 110.3 126. 2 110.4 109. 4 109.5 
| | 
Physical Volume Indexes 
; ee 
85.8 97.4 96, 6 98.5 90.0 124.3 
Tilaw 98.1 84,6 90.2 84.7 101.9 
85. 3 113.3 O1e5 103.4 99.5 125.0 
95.9 118.6 104.0 105.7 96, 2 139, 4 
96.0 123.6 102, 6 lit lez 12158 142.0 
92.6 118.9 106. 1 119 118.5 126.1 
95. 2 117.4 103.7 104, 4 108, 4 129.9 
95.7 106, 3 94,5 95.6 109.8 WA ES 
S@ptemb Cf .acchs cesiescwancsesnandevucerestesseteteveccu dees of 92.8 105.9 100. 6 99.5 Lisceb iGlileds) 
OCEODER sass: oocvacantasacsussvsctssesesexensspoueets 110.7 128.5 108.9 104.6 128. 1 125.8 
November 115.8 Via NOW sof 104. 6 131.3 lpalah! 
December 103.0 92.8 102.7 90.7 104, 2 102.0 
Annual Index siasciiiiit. feb. date 95.4| 110.9| 100.0] 102.0 |__ 10. 2| 122.7 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at not less than 10%. 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 39. 
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TABLE XXVII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Quarters 
Interim Indexes, 1948=100 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Quarter 
1950 | 1951 | 1982 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 
Price Indexes 
BETS Uj MBUMELOT vcecehe sd: ctasevestacsecestestece 104,7 118,0 124.8 119.2 iT oac 107.8 122.6 iM ly pee! 108.5 109.2 
Second Quarter.... 106.3 12265 122.0 119.0 116.3 108.8 129.4 110.9 109.2 110.4 
Third Quarter ...... LOR 125.5 120.6 118.5 115.0 110.8 127.9 107.1 110.3 ees: 
ROUPG GUAT UCD: cre repscareacosacsvecetsenn 111.8 126.0 119.9 116.9 114.4 WME 12258 107.9 L102 109.1 
Physical Volume Indexes 
PATS QUATTCTsncosocncsedncenacaceoaradssoscce 80.6 89,2 103.0 98.2 95.5 91.4 116.9 118.1 138.7 128.3 
Second Quarter . 95.6 98.9 118.1 Wey 110.6 ily AR 135.8 140.9 168.7 153,94 
Third Quarter ... 93.2 108.2 Wi bese iy 1 ete) 110.4 110.4 LOaSek 140.6 Liga 136.4 
BOUTtA QUaLCET Coecceecosssssceocccseseteds 104,5 a apie) 124.8 116.9 iPS 1 116.8 Lota 143, 4 144,2 


1, The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for the second quarter by an amount estimated at not less 
then 3%, Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch, Ve Dead: 


September 
RVD Clg oc sstans cease tac oes ccspysdesacedentine 
November..... 
MNOC ORE DOT I, cccxseac Socsassisextionssecscestes 


TABLE XXVIII. Foreign Exchange Rates, by Months 


U.S, Dollar in Canada 
1953 1954 


1950 


110, 25 
110.25 
110.25 
110, 25 
110.25 
110.25 
110,25 


110,25 
110, 25 
105. 34 
104, 03 
105.31 


108, 92 


105,17 
104,92 
104, 73 
105, 99 
106,37 
106, 94 
106,05 
105, 56 
105. 56 
105. 08 
104,35 
102.56 


105, 28 


100, 48 
100.10 
99,59 
98.09 
98.38 
97,92 
96,91 
96.11 
95.98 
96.43 
97,66 
97,06 


97. 89 


87.05 
97.73 
98, 33 
98.37 
99. 41 
99, 44 
99,18 
98, 83 
98.43 
98,25 
del tht 
97.31 


Canadian cents per unit 


97.29 
96.65 
97.08 
98.25 
98.43 
98.13 
97,44 
97.02 
96.97 


96, 98 
96.92 
96. 80 


97,32 


Pound Sterling in Canada 


Source: Bank of Canada. To October 1, 1950, average for business days in month (year) of mid 
From October 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


September 
October 


Average 
1935-39 


9.0 
6.9 
6.8 
6.4 
8.2 
8.6 
10,1 
7.5 
8.4 


9.6 
8.9 
8.7 
9.5 
8.8 
9.6 
10.8 
9.7 
11.9 


$’000,000 

on 15.8 

9.6 11.7 
12.1 13.5 

9.8 11.4 
12.4 15.8 

9.8 15.0 

9.4 14.8 
13.8 13.8 
11.2 10.8 


1950 | 1951 1952 

308. 00 294, 46 219, ol 
308.00 293. 82 278. 43 
308, 00 293, 29 278, 58 
308. 00 296, 74 275.46 
308, 00 297, 89 275,49 
308. 00 299. 41 272.68 
308, 00 296. 90 270, 21 
308, 00 295.46 268.05 
308, 00 295.46 267.11 
294, 96 294, 11 269, 36 
291, 23 292. 06 273, 52 
294. 86 286.49 272.40 
304, 44 294, 68 273.40 


1953 


273,05 
275. 55 
276.92 
217,13 
279,80 
279, 82 
279.29 
278.25 
275, 94 
275, 76 
274,89 
273.52 


276. 66 


1954 


273.56 
271,93 
213,29 
276.93 
277.48 
276.61 
274,59 
272, 95 
271.65 
271, 34 
270, 90 
269, 88 


273,39 


‘tate between official buying and selling rates. 


17.3 
11.7 

8.4 
16.2 
13.0 
13.8 
13.4 
11.0 
10.8 


TABLE XXIX. New Gold Production Available for Export, by Months 


1951 1952 


13.3 
13.0 
15.0 
11.2 

8.5 
14.6 
14.9 

9.6 
12.8 


16.0 
16.1 
15.6 
DAT 
12.0 
13.7 

9.3 
10.7 
10.4 


published currently in Price and Prices Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 


11.5 
10.2 
12.8 
13.8 
C3 ea 
15.6 
13.6 
13,3 
bao 


F. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXX. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International 
Trade Classification, 1953 and 1954 


To United States To United Kingdom 


Section To All Countries 
Aaa Title Description 
Codes 1953 1954 1953 1954 
$°000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
0 FQ We deviccvacsun che cuts Fades eves snes ttl seeutaee aeesiere cctesere eavten snsenecdaueters 1,177,589 892,209 342, 731 286,563 298,173 220, 255 
00 ive animals. Chrehiyat On LOG re-c sc sccesseccnesacccnceenesesees 16, 453 18, 100 15, 857 17, 248 0 1 
01 Meat and! meat preparations! ...ccserccecescxeeestvecsvereccvevevere 57, 646 58, 534 47,581 44, 375 SRE: 1,719 
02 Dairy products, eggs and hone y...........ccccecssesssesesseeeees 19, 627 13, 168 2,927 1, 667 3, 869 1,157 
03 Fish and fish preparations ............ é 107, 651 123, 716 717, 716 82, 093 4,647 11,349 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 900, 941 607, 460 143, 624 88, 134 276, 252 196, 303 
05 Fruits and vegetables ............ é 31, 883 27, 289 21, 330 18, 666 3,497 Pu iy fil 
06 Sugar and SUeaMipreparations) cecerssn ceseeeecceoneces tasers 5, 948 6,152 5, 689 6,010 39 10 
07 Coffee; tea, Cocoa ANG SPICES ccccreeeteereet cree 2,048 2,534 1,956 2, 033 12 320 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) ....ccceccecseseeeseseeeee 34, 037 34, 169 25, 739 26,010 6, 446 6,573 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations ..........ccssccsescseceeeeeeees 1,355 1, 086 313 327 39 52 
1 Beverages and Tobacco ........ccccccccsssseessseccseeseecceceesseeeceaes 82,362 81, 252 56, 016 55, 697 13,927 15,044 
11 BROVGRAE OS costecicsacivecestertestaced ence seoenactxs cacsavecastsoenasunawieceee 66, 230 62, 645 55,977 55, 653 919 EKA! 
12 Tobacco and manufactures) cee eer eee L6; 132 18, 607 39 43 13, 008 14, 667 
2 Crude Materials, Inedible ..............ccccccsesseeseeeccsseeseeererees 1,021,062 1,098,079 703, 219 729,318 166,316 192, 043 
21 Hides skins) and! furss) UNGreSSEdisn..taccreiccereresensacuwace 29, 676 33, 049 22,362 22,819 4,370 5,429 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels ......... y Sie WPA YA) 16, 958 987 1,440 1,141 ones 
23 Crude rubber, including synthetic—....... re 422 es) 418 762 4 8 
24 Woods alumberiandicorktencccsscccsretetreceesces ae 348, 985 387, 129 257, 129 272, 682 60, 960 78,132 
25 Ul pang! WASteyPEDEN hicsrscarseccsesueeeesseseess =. 250, 555 273, 381 204, 036 208, 124 28,190 34,735 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured ............. ae 8,075 (hea 4, 628 3, 766 1,228 1,466 
27 Crude minerals and fertilizers ............... oy 103, 085 101, 733 68, 553 64, 854 6,358 7,318 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 243,914 251,110 124, 166 132, 964 63, 146 59, 233 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. 23, 823 26, 674 20, 941 21, 908 920 2,390 
3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity,.................. 20,355 20, 212 19, 222 17,445 526 529 
4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats .............scscceeeer 8,179 6,178 2, 021 1,931 Shili 549 
5 Chemicals). \. ictsc.scercts ccs cckocn eeaseber Coescewondonteoseteencer sserwcheoee 171, 462 193, 718 115, 727 113,110 10, 49 21,047 
51 Chemical elements and compounds 46, 139 45, 290 38, 480 32,815 4,653 8,338 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals............ 1,045 433 1, 036 433 0 0 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .......... £103 1,037 490 291 54 129 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ............ 6,515 lays is) 1,444 LOM 37 a 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations . 241 260 117 118 1 : 1 
56 Fertilizers, manufactured ..............006. ctor eeceo ee Ss 42, 666 42,550 39, 928 39,374 0 = 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals............... 73yloe 98, 614 34, 232 39,352 6, 105 12,542 
6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material 1,300,361 1,330,533 1,030, 247 991,150 159, 906 199, 355 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs............ ses eles 8, 206 3, 820 3,978 1,781 1,817 
62 Rubber manufactures, N.0.D......ccccosesseseseseeeee Rie 8, 042 10, 888 4,512 5, 284 30 49 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) .. ae 54, 292 58, 817 47,526 51,319 2, 630 3,502 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ...........cccseseees 637, 500 654, 127 576, 951 569, 270 18,821 30,331 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p........ die 16, 879 14,538 10, 358 7,366 661 804 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.oO.p...... 8; 884 9,961 5, 863 6, 562 297 490 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ..........+. ieete 15,559 14,954 157, £57 12,941 136 Pore 
68 Base metals (incl Udine wiron)ieccssseeseseneeceeteacees 492,155 493,350 318,118 275, 136 135, 213 160, 353 
69 Manufacturesvoimetal Siecsecetetoneecne crete ser econ 59, 327 65, 691 47,941 59, 293 336 497 
7 Machinery and Transport Equipment.....................c00.000- 340, 243 272, 680 163, 262 141,174 12,167 5,563 
71 Machinery other than C1ectric...........sccscssseessevsecersesesese 136, 366 150, 601 92, 342 88, 188 3,037 3,550 
ie Electric machinery and Apparatus ..........eesececesereeerere 46, 401 32, 641 21, 205 15, 850 6,181 504 
73 Transport equipment .2....1-0...c-.c.see- dissscsesepvectedess eee 157, 476 89,438 49,715 Sania ei 2,950 1,509 
8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles...........ccccccssesceeee 29,169 29, 222 17, 167 16,466 1,423 1,533 
81 Building fixturessand fittingses cree emrtreren crete eee 1,161 1,568 123 58 3 6 
82 Furniture and related fixtures .......... 591 713 294 346 1 1 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc............ 71 66 34 36 1 2 
84 Clothing! seer Stes Clerc tee 4,565 4,635 3, 036 2, 850 270 TORS: 
85 Footwear sa tcuses sasctesnntietsaysesesncsoesertearasaudeecsanersestercarenaears 2,933 2,766 2, 256 2,085 200 147 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. ...... 9,055 9, 383 4,986 4,588 625 674 
89 Manufacturedsarticles= msO.Ds:ess.ccteeriectersercac erie 10, 793 10,091 6, 439 6,504 324 422 
9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities ............ 21,819 22, 834 13,441 14,585 2,474 2,397 
91 Ostalipackagesmecerscccserecemce 63 64 26 7ail oy 2 
92 Live animals not for food 860 1,214 769 1, 163 21 Se 
93 Returned goods and special transactions 20, 896 21,556 12, 646 13,401 2,453 2,379 


Pecucttonnic bocce 4,172, 601 


3,946,917 | 2,463,051 2,367,439 668, 874 658,315 


1, The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 
2. Less than $500,00. 
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TABLE XXXI. Imports by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, 1953 and 1954 


Section 
and 


Title Description 


From Al] Countries 


From United States 


From United Kingdom 


Division 
Codes 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
BOO sccssesasesssases MR rere see ee neta eas cane eS Nae ner eRe tS Addcucydvenen saues 376, 082 425, 799 157, 038 184,374 13, 741 15,156 
00 LAvevantmals Cpler ly TOM OO ncye.ciceccssesceessseresesauvtcaraaes 1,435 1, 623 1,108 1, 450 301 173 
01 Meat and meat preparations) ....1...c.cccsreccssssssccsseesiees 15, 661 18, 816 8,990 8, 934 469 440 
02 Dairy products, €ggS And HONEY  .........cccccsssceeesssees 3,958 4, 832 araoitic 2, 164 20 15 
03 Fish’ and TISH/PrEVATALIONS \.ccserssscaccecccevccsvevosesnenscses Nyoae 8,364 4,309 4, 232 174 224 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations ..........cesesseerererereee 20,131 24,195 16,358 19, 230 2, 862 Drain 
05 Fruits and vegetables ................ 160,587 178, 164 104,378 120, 851 1,473 1, 682 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations .... 56, 622 59, 255 2,646 2,228 2,381 Pa bg fil 
O07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices ............ 103,563 122,318 PT 655 IMA yes} 5, 828 7, 820 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) .............ccececeees ae 3, 204 6,116 3,109 6, 054 1 2 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations .........cceccessesseeseeeeeeeee 3,599 20416 3,214 1, 708 Bad 212 
Beverages and Tobacco ...........cccsssssssccesesenssneceseceessssessenene 25, 702 24,580 6,523 5,392 10, 453 10, 206 
11 OV OTE EOS ist ccercecopctsece coretccouncas= neers dutzsqenecuresscucnadste severe cs 20,498 19, 766 2,895 1, 891 10, 267 9,996 
12 MODSCCOLa Nd, MANUIACEULES) cc.c.ccscescyceressen acer oeteesuscasteeets es 5, 204 4,815 3, 628 3,461 186 209 
CrudeiMaterialS, Imediile \-..cv-scssscsencs-conoceserecsccoccescstoceesbert 351, 715 320,431 217,219 214, 630 27,543 20, 223 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed ............... 23,482 20, 165 18, 861 16, 926 1,900 1,299 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels ..........csceseceseneees 22,761 33,447 Pye) 22, 604 2 4 
20 Crude rubber, including synthetic .. 26,137 24, 000 8, 044 8,169 243 226 
24 Wood, lumber and Cork............cesesereee 26,591 27, 009 25, 281 25,479 23 Lb 
Pas Pulp and waste paper ........cececesssereee 6, 766 7,618 6,564 7,440 11 5 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured ...... 122,320 102, 754 63, 786 64, 403 21, 822 16, 486 
AE Crude minerals and fertilizers ...............0c008+ 41,917 40,175 35,347 34, 633 We Be 1,596 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 65, 886 48, 826 36,413 24,959 1, 264 79 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o0.p. ............ 15,600 16, 436 9,303 10, 016 107 528 
31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity.................... 500, 798 456, 628 304,402 236,311 5, 041 4,018 
41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats ...........:cccccceeeeeneeee 27, 963 28,162 15, 817 17, 003 1,320 1,199 
Chie ial Srescesee reso ccc cesecc say ota etoa suse sccustececdersces sscosneesavecoesa 236, 937 231, 761 203, 222 199,174 20, 165 19, 914 
51 Chemical elements and COMPOUNAS 2... eeeeeeceseeeeeeees 66, 652 55, 660 58, 945 47,729 5, 184 Beiliond 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals 11, 766 9,188 9,749 8,363 We alae 572 
ats} Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 29,352 28, 894 20,464 19,525 5,436 6,076 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products A Gel2o) 17, 692 13, 661 14, 942 1,574 1, 694 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations ............ 7,993 8, 360 6, 895 6, 965 377 418 
56 MertiliZerS= MANULACUUNEA necc.ccoccursesscessevveresesece 10,926 11,105 8,486 9,413 44 34 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals ...........0000 94,122 100, 862 85, 022 92, 236 6, 434 5, 964 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material .................. 888, 920 805, 298 609, 343 547,586 180, 229 161,457 
61 Leather and products and dressed fUIrS ...........cscceseeeeeee 12, 820 11, 334 7,293 6, 770 4,899 4,041 
62 Rub berMAanuraccure yl, OaPen cecscrvacsssceseccscecscetcessrasesese 19, 888 17, 464 18, 150 15, 698 737 685 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) .............e vase, TERE! 25, 664 16, 085 16, 184 3,456 2, 839 
64 Paper, paperboard and product ........cccseseseeeceeerees 34, 866 38, 956 33, 229 36, 783 Lid 1,409 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.0.D..........00 226, 561 193, 682 110, 630 98, 858 77,181 59S 12 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.0.Dp........... 88,171 78, 729 56, 357 46, 148 21,416 21,060 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ..............000 33,929 34, 324 teooe 6, 811 18, 161 19,397 
68 Base metals (including iron) ... fi 231, 745 194, 542 173, 608 144, 072 BonlLe 29,695 
69 Manmuracuure sol, MCtAlSecctyasscaresssscertessearsesacesessdnearccnvescee 215,162 210, 604 186, 668 176, 261 19,487 23, 209 
Machinery and Transport Equipment ...............::eccceeeseerees 1,460,747 1,288,940) 1,286,104 1,144,339 149,579 114, 042 
71 Machineryaother thaniClectricy.cccccccscccscccevs<sscacnoresrecneness 762,332 641, 189 671,427 565, 381 712,347 55 oe 
i@: Electric machinery and apparatus Oleteoe 22, ole 188, 306 200, 329 20, Low Pi a ll0) 
73 ET TANS DOKL OC WLP Mbuarcarcoctescoissdesenpercovsoncescostanccnceneesivs 481, 283 419, 840 426,371 378, 630 52, 081 37, 159 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ............:::cccceseereeers 324, 625 310, 719 256,548 242,432 35, 736 33,397 
81 Building fixtures and fittings...... 15, 086 18, 210 13,556 16, 486 1,013 1,059 
82 Furniture and related fixtures .... 9, 766 17,625 8, 826 10, 606 589 593 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc....... 4,081 4,332 2,316 2, 687 1,019 902 
84 GV OtHINE ees ic scceconeackccncacctecseressceete> 41, 633 39, 008 2A ly 18, 204 15, 169 14,496 
85 PIO OC WERT fai cererceeeaece aioiasctesevebeeuescsacunestcacacetsacoseetsavesede 9, 723 8, 888 4,755 4,078 4,017 3,402 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, ete. ........ 66, 382 66, 040 48, 804 49,421 3,467 65 Hy, 
89 Manuractured artiGleS | NsOsDayacccsesererestccestscresgrececavavseces 177, 953 162,616 157,119 140, 950 10, 462 9, 832 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities .............. 189, 246 200, 741 164, 930 170, 073 9,584 12, 859 
91 PostalUpackag GS) sec .cesecsecsavecccessscorsessroaccucsnnstecessessvesacapseas 32,396 40, 637 31,718 39, 650 450 662 
92 Live animals not for food 2 pLoT Beata 1,985 2, 008 178 112 
93 Returned goods and special transactions ...............0s00 154, 653 157, 953 131, 228 128,414 8,956 12, 084 
Grand Total, Imports Covered by S.LT.C, .........:::ceeeee 4,382,735 4,093,060; 3,221,146 2,961,272 453,391 392,471 


1. 


Less than $500.00. 
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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Trade is a semi-annual publication designed to 
provide summary information on Canadian trade for the general reader, together 
with some analysis of the material included in the trade statistics. Both textual 
commentary and concise tables are presented. Those interested in obtaining more 
detailed statistics on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade should consult the 
monthly, quarterly and annual Trade of Canada publications issued by the 
External Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A historical study is currently being made of the changes in the structure 
of Canadian trade during the past quarter century. Some results of this study for 
Canada’s trade with all countries appear in this issue. A survey of Canadian 
exports to all countries, the United States and the United Kingdom was included 
in the Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1955, and a similar survey of 
imports is planned for a subsequent issue cf the Review. 


This report was prepared by Mr. M. Landey, under the direction of Mr. W.A. 
Deslauriers, Chief of the External Trade Section, and of Mr. C.D. Blyth, Director 
of the International Trade Division. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, HERBERT MARSHALL, 
June 15th, 1956 Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1955 


Leading Developments 


In 1955 Canadian exports and imports rose 
sharply from the levels of 1954 and total trade was 
at a new peak. This trend, which began in the early 
part of 1954, was already strongly in evidence by 
mid-1955 and was even more pronounced as 1955 
drew to its close. The most important factor con- 
tributing to the expansion of exports as well as 
strengthening the upward impetus of the Canadian 
economy was the vigorous recovery from the 1953- 
54 recession under way in the United States. The 
continued prosperity in the United Kingdom, most 
other Commonwealth countries and in Western 
Europe, which were relatively little affected by the 
business readjustments in North America in the 
previous year, was another source of strong demand 
for Canadian products. The upturn in exports con- 
tributed to the recovery of the other sectors of the 
economy and helped the basic underlying forces of 
economic growth to reassert themselves. Cnce 
firmly established, the upswing in business activity 
began to generate a steadily increasing rate of 
import demand mainly for capital investment but 
also for consumers’ goods —a general reflection 


of the tremendous pace of Canadian economic 
growth in the postwar period. Imports advanced 
particularly sharply after mid-year due to the up- 
swing in capital expenditures for resource develop- 
ment projects and as a result of the industrial 


expansion taking full effect, as evidenced by 
temporary achievement of maximum production 
capacity in certain industries and by generally 


high levels of employment and incomes and of 
expenditures on both domestic and foreign products. 
Approximately two-thirds of the increase in imports 
over 1954 took place in machinery, plant and trans- 
port equipment and raw materials for Canadian 
industry. 


The general trend of Canadian trade in the 
postwar years has been in an upward direction, 
several new records being set in 1955. Total trade 
recovered from the 1954 dip and reached a record 
value of well over $9 billion, exceeding the pre- 
vious peak in 1953 by 5.9% and the more moderate 
level of 1954 by 12.7%. Total exports (domestic 
exports plus re-exports) were 10.2% above 1954 and 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Value of Trade: 


Calendar Year 


Change from 


1954 to 
1955 


$'000,000 


Total Exports+ 2S SAE SE EARN HEE 3,963.4 4,356.4 4,172.6 3,946.9 qa Leo - 0.1 + 10.2 
DOMeStICAEIMpOrtSe-. sce see 3,914.5 46301.1, Man tiiad 3, 881.3 4, 281.8 - 0.4 + 10.3 
EUCSHIX POLS eames cits eek ee eee 48.95 54.9 a 2 65.6 69.5 + 5.9 + 5.9 

IN OLES face eeteivas coeese ttc ecdoctedcctscositesnerite 4,084.9 4,030.5 4,382.8 4,093, 24 4,712.4 mi a eet) + 15.1 

POCA SLTad ew ctr eee es. wo ee, ae 8,048.2 8, 386.5 8,555.4 8,040.12 9,063.7 + 5.9 + 12,7 

FACES Balan Cs. tits tecccts ee eee a ES) Aa - 210.2 oF atl — _ 

Price Indexes: 1948 =100 

POMESLICRE XDOltSmmer eet ee eee .0 < 118.3 f : - 4.5 + 2.1 

inportse eee. 22 eerie ock fe aa’ 126.2 110.4 109.4 109, 110, 12.4 + 0.9 

Merms. of TAGE® s..,0cseccwe svn... dak 15 ; 108.1 3.6 Ate 

Volume Indexes: 1948 =100 
DOMES Ce XDONCS corset ee eeeee eee 5 9 alseee ‘ ‘ OMe + 8.1 
EMD OLLS meer eee, tee ere ath = SE PAA 9 138.0 151.0 141.0 160.3 OA + 13.7 
Constant Dollar Values: $’000 ,000 of 1948 

PUOUAIN FC XDOTLS same tees euch eee, Sets eee SPR} STOOL OMS OOULOmEOMao 250 Sa OO) + 3.5 + 8.0 

LIM DOLLS percocet eee tee Te Shy AL 3,650.8 4,006, 2 3,738.14 4, 264.6 +65 +141 

POLAT ML TAC Cis. tains eee eet. pote eae 6,458,107 231.8 9 1537) she 127 0 14% 47, OT bx6 + 5.8 + Lt 2 


1, Exclusive of transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries under the Defence 
Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1951, $109.1 million; 1952, $100.9 million; 1953, $182.0 million; 1954, $202.4 


peeu: 1955, $165.9 million. 


The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the year by an 
amount estimated at not less than $40 million, and total trade and the trade balance by the same amount. Allowance should 
be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, Ds 

3. Export price index divided by import price index. This ratio measures the extent to which export prices have in- 


creased more or less rapidly than import prices, 
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virtually at the record level of 1952; and in constant 
dollar terms they also achieved a new peak and 
exceeded by 3.5% the previous record in 1952. The 
value of total exports in 1955 was higher than in 
1954 in every quarter and in every month except 
December. Already by mid-1955 total exports were 
second only to those in the first six months of 
1952. And, in the second part of 1955, they had the 
highest value for any peacetime half-year period as 
well as for any second half-year, this also being 
true of the seasonally-adjusted series. The third 
quarter of 1955 showed the highest peacetime export 
value for this period. The value of exports in the 
fourth quarter was only surpassed in the corres- 
ponding period in 1952 when the highest export 
value for any peacetime quarter was reached. On a 
seasonally-adjusted basis, the third quarter was a 
peacetime peak, at an annual rate of $4,510 million 
or almost 4% above the 1955 export total; while 
the fourth quarter was only slightly below this 
record rate. 


Imports were 15.1% higher in value than in 
1954, exceeding the levels of the previous year in 
every quarter and every month but June!. They also 
were 7.5% above the previous peak in 1953, thus 
establishing a new value,as well as volume,record. 
Already in the first six months of 1955 imports 
showed a near-record value when they were almost 


_ 1. But also higher in June if the 1954 figure is 
adjusted for the change in import coding procedure. 
See p. 
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as great as during the same period in 1953. And, as 
in the case of exports, during the second part of the 
year imports achieved new peaks for any peacetime 
half-year period as well as for any second half- 
year on the basis of both unadjusted and seasonally- 
adjusted value data. The sharp increase in the 
second six months, when imports accounted for 
53.1% of the year’s total, was contrary to the 
seasonal tendency of imports to be heavier in the 
first half-year, although the upward secular trend of 
imports since 1946 led to a similar result in several 
other postwar years. The annual rate of $5,012.4 
million or a monthly average of $417.7 million 
reached in the second half of 1955 was even higher 
in the fourth quarter at respectively $5,223.6 million 
and $435.3 million, as compared with the 1955 
import total of $4,712.4 million or a monthly average 
of $392.7 million. 


The average prices of exports and imports rose 
very moderately during 1955, more for exports than 
for imports, thus slightly improving Canada’s terms 
of trade. AS compared with 1954, this meant that 8% 
of the 10.3% increase in the value of domestic 
exports resulted from a volume change, while in the 
case of imports a volume gain of 14.1% contributed 
to the 15.1% value increase. Thus the rise in the 
import balance was correspondingly moderated for, 
at 1954 prices, it would have been higher by about 
$47 million. Although it more than doubled over 
1954, the import balance amounted to only 7.7% of 
total imports and 4% of total trade. 


— 
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CHART II 
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NOTE: In previous Reviews charts were shown with trade totals adjusted for average seasonal variation according 
to the procedures described in Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1954. The trade totals in the present chart were 
adjusted by more detailed and refined techniques which take account of such factors as working days, changes in season- 
al patterns and compilation procedures, and weighting shifts. These techniques involve considerable judgment, and it is 
felt that the results are an improvement over the previously used purely mechanical procedure. A fuller discussion of 
these inethods will appear in a subsequent issue of the Review. 


Domestic Economy 


A very pronounced recovery took place in 
Canada from the period of readjustment between 
mid-1953 and mid-1954. Gross national product 
reached a record $26.8 million, exceeding the 1954 
level by 10% in value and surpassing by about 6% 
the volume of the previous peak year in 1953. The 
$1.1 billion increase in personal expenditures on 
consumers’ goods and services, particularly on 
durables, together with a $0.3 billion or 25% rise 
in residential construction outlays contributed more 
than one-half of the value gain in the gross national 
product. Investment in plant, machinery -and equip- 
ment, which declined late in 1953 and in early 
1954 and remained relatively stable for the remain- 
der of the year, went up by $0.3 billion. The value 
of business inventories showed an increase of $0.3 
billion and government expenditures on goods and 
services rose by the same amount. 


Production gains over 1954 were substantial 
and widely spread. Manufacturing production as a 
whole rose by over 7% with a gain of 9% for dur- 
ables and 6% for non-durables. Marked increases 
occurred in almost all manufacturing groups which 
had been affected by the earlier contraction in 


activity, such as iron and steel products, electrical 
apparatus and textiles. There were also sharp gains 
in wood and mineral products. The only major group 
Showing a production decline below 1954 levels 
was transport equipment despite a 30% rise in 
motor-vehicle output. There were also increases in 
the construction industry, agriculture, forestry, 
mining, public utilities and total services. Corres- 
pondingly, on the income side, both personal and 
business incomes continued to expand, and there 
was a substantial increase in employment over 
1954, Prices were relatively stable, with an upward 
tendency in industrial and construction materials 
and services and a downward movement in food- 
stuffs and consumers’ durables about offsetting 
each other. 


The most significant feature of the postwar 
years, namely the continuous and steadily growing 
pace of exploration and development of Canada’s 
natural resources combined with an uninterrupted 
surge of capital investment and construction 
activity in general, was also strongly in evidence 
in 1955. This widespread growth has significantly 
affected both Canadian exports am imports. Basic 
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export capacity has increased and import require- 
ments have been influenced in many ways through 
direct and indirect effects. Major projects in 1955 
included the beginning of work on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and on the gas pipeline from Peace River to 
the West Coast, but many others were also under 
way, contributing to the rapid expansion of the 
Canadian economy through gains in domestic pro- 
duction and sales abroad. 


New iron mines in Quebec, Labrador and 
Ontario boosted Canadian output from only over 7 
million in 1954 to over 16 million tons (of which 
90% was exported). Canada, in 1955, turned from a 
net importer into a net exporter and displaced 
Venezuela as the leading supplier of the United 
States. It is interesting to note that, although steel 
ingot output increased by 43% over 1954 to close to 
4.5 million tons, there was a marked shortage of 
steel in 1955 stimulating expansion programs by 
the major Canadian steelmakers. There was also a 
substantial rise in imports of iron ore from sources 
of supply built up long before the recent iron ore 
discoveries in Canada. There were also important 
new discoveries and new mining, drilling, refining 
and smelting operations as well as expansion of 
existing capacity in nickel-copper, zinc-lead, petro- 
leum, natural gas, uranium and aluminum, Canada’s 
total mineral production in 1955 of close to $1.8 
billion broke previous records, increasing in value 
19.5% over 1954 and showing a 150% volume gain 
over 1946. The more than $1 billion production of 
metals was also a new record, and new peaks were 
reached in non-metallics, mineral fuels and struc- 
tural materials. Except lead and silver, all the 
leading metals increased both in value and volume, 
and output records were set by nickel, zinc, copper 
and gold. Copper displaced nickel as the leading 
metallic in value, mainly due to price changes. 
Asbestos remained the major non-metallic (exclud- 
ing fuels) with also a record output. Despite power 
shortages during the year, the output of aluminum, 
of which about 80% is exported, reached about 
600,000 tons or 200% more than in 1946, a reflection 
of the development of Canada’s hydro-electric 
power. Lithium oxide was produced for the first 
time from a deposit in Quebec. 


Canadian production of crude oil reached a 
record output of almost 130 million barrels in 1955, 
supplying about 55% of domestic needs as against 
about 10% in 1946. Petroleum is the leading mineral 
in value of production and Canada, which is one of 
the world’s leading consumers, became in 1955 
the seventh largest oil producer, world output rising 
about 12% and Canada’s 34% between 1954 and 
1955. At the same time between 1946 and 1955 
Canadian refining capacity more than doubled to 
well over 600,000 barrels daily, the industry now 
supplying over 80% of the total domestic demand 
for petroleum products. The 700-mile Transmountain 
oil pipeline, which began deliveries late in 1954, is 
becoming increaSingly competitive through: the 
entire United States Pacific Coast area. First major 
exports to two refineries in that region, with two 
more planned to be built in 1956, together with 


sales off the Interprovincial pipeline in the 
Minneapolis-Lakehead area boosted marketings in 
the United States to 15 million barrels in 1955. Vast 
amounts of capital were required to develop the 
petroleum industry to its present stage at which 
savings on imports of petroleum plus earnings on 
its exports amount to hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. From 1946 to 1955 about $1.5 
billion was spent on exploration and development 
of oil resources; about $1 billion on construction 
of refineries and pipelines; and about $0.5 billion 
on allied industries and petro-chemical plants. In 
1955 alone, the expenditure on oil exploration and 
production and on development of natural gas 
amounted to close to $0.5 billion. 


The rapid pace of development and the new 
records set for 1955 were not confined to minerals. 
Production in the forest industry and in the fast 
expanding chemical industry also surged ahead. 
With gradual removal of exchange restrictions and 
a delayed realization of some new uses for paper 
products, the expansion of overseas demand has 
made itself felt particularly strongly during the past 
two years. There took place also in 1955 the first 
sharp increase in the rate of United States news- 
print consumption since 1950, while at the same 
time United States exports of both pulp and paper 
absorbed a sizable amount of the additional domes- 
tic production made available in 1955. Canadian 
newsprint production in 1955 reached a record 6,2 
million tons. This was the ninth consecutive year 
in which the industry generally operated at or 
above capacity, despite the fact that 1.6 million 
tons of new capacity were added since 1946 mainly 
through improvement of existing equipment. Of this 
total, a record 5.8. million tons or 94% were exported 
(87% to the United States), representing about 80% 
of total world exports and about 50% of world news- 
print production. Canada’s production of pulpwood 
reached in 1955 a record 14.8 million cords, of 
which 1.8 million was exported. Production and 
export records were also set by all types of pulp 
taken together and by chemical pulp. Total produc- 
tion of pulp was 10.1 million tons and its exports 
were 2.4 million; for chemical pulp the respective 
figures were 4.4 million tons and 2.1 million. In 
chemical pulp new export peaks were achieved by 
unbleached and bleached sulphite and sulphate 
grades, but there was a drop in dissolving and 
special alpha grades. In value terms, combined 
pulp and paper exports accounted for 23% of the 
domestic export total. As for lumber, the sharp 
expansion in 1955 of building activity both on this 
continent and overseas,coupled with the effect of 
the mid-1954 three-month strike at United States 
lumber milis, resulted in a pronounced upsurge in 
Canadian production and exports of this commodity 
in 1955, 


The chemical industry is based essentially on 
minerals. Stimulated by the exploitation and devel- 
opment of natural resources and particularly of oil 
and gas as well as by the general postwar growth 
of the economy, the industry is now producing 
almost all inorganic and most organic chemicals. 
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It has also recently spread more widely across the 
country from its traditional base in Ontario and 
Quebec, and particularly to Western Canada where 
the existence of petroleum and gas resources has 


resulted in the establishment of large plastics, 
synthetic fibres, elemental sulphur and other 
chemicals producing plants. The output of the 


chemical industry has grown uninterruptedly since 
the war at a rate exceeding that of manufacturing as 
a whole, even including the 1953-54 period. In 1955, 
a new production peak of more than $1 billion was 
reached; almost 50% of the increase over 1954 was 
sold abroad, the value of exports rising 30% over 
1954 and more than 200% over 1946.Some fifty petro- 
chemicals are now produced in Canada, including 
such products as fertilizers, synthetic rubber, anti- 
freeze and anti-knock agents, synthetic fibres, 
various plastics, sulphur and detergents. 

The gains in Canada’s foreign trade were 
paralleled in 1955 by internal business activity 
expressed by such indicators, in addition to the 
gross national product, as industrial production, 
employment, bank deposits and cheques cashed. 
As compared with the previous peak in foreign 


at 


trade and domestic economic activity, both exports 
and imports of goods and services declined more 
between 1953 and 1954 (by almost 5%) than did 
gross national product (by 0.6%) and industrial 
production (by 1.5%). In the upswing, however, the 
situation was reversed. Gross national product rose 
by 10% and industrial production by almost 9%, 
while exports and imports of goods and services 
went up respectively by almost 12% and over 15%. 
Measured as a proportion of gross national product, 
exports of goods and services increased moderately 
over 1954 to 21.5% in 1955 but were still below the 
24% in 1952; whereas imports of goods and services 
increased their share of the gross national expendi- 
ture to 24%, fractionally above the level of 1953. 
As a proportion of exports and imports of goods and 
services, merchandise exports and imports (the 
statistics of which are the basis of this review) 
showed a divergent though moderate movement in 
1955. Merchandise exports declined by one per- 
centage point to almost 76% of exports of goods and 
services, and merchandise imports remained virtu- 
ally unchanged at slightly over 73% of imports of 
goods and services. 


TABLE 2. Indexes of Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 
1948 = 100 


Value Indexes: 
Domestic Exports 
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Private Investment in Plant, Equipment and 
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Price Indexes: 
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Volume Indexes: 
Domestic Exports 
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International Background 


Economic Conditions 


The record level of Canada’s foreign trade was 
achieved in the context of the most prosperous year 
for the world economy as a whole which by 1955 
had recovered, if not surpassed, its prewar produc- 
tive power. Also, the trend toward freer and more 
stable international trade through relaxation of 
controls over trade and payments characteristic of 
the past few years was again in evidence in 1955. 
The outstanding feature of the year was the marked 
expansion in the level of output of the major manu- 
facturing countries, particularly in North America, 
the United Kingdom and Western Europe, and the 
rapid rate of increase in trade among them. The 
primary producing countries on the whole remained 
prosperous, even though incomes did not rise as 
rapidly as in the industrial countries, but with some 
significant individual differences. Countries export- 
ing oil, metals and rubber, such as for example 
Venezuela, Mexico, Chile, Peru, Rhodesia and 
Malaya fared very well, particularly in view of the 
steep price increases for some of their products. 
But producers of foodstuffs, beverages and textile 
materials found their markets under pressure. The 
most striking declines were in the prices of coffee 
and cocoa, but prices of wheat, rice and other 
agricultural commodities and of wool, cotton and 
jute also tended to fall during 1955. Also, some 
countries in pushing forward their investment pro- 
grams found themselves faced with inflationary 
problems coupled with a tendency to over-import. 


The gold and dollar holdings of countries other 
than the United States showed an increase for the 
fourth consecutive year and, even though the gain 
was smaller than ip 1953 and 1954, they rose at an 
annual rate of over $1.5 billion. These reserves 
totalled close to $27 billion at the end of the year, 
almost $12 billion more than at the critical time of 
the widespread currency devaluations in 1949. The 
1955 increase in gold and dollar holdings accrued 
principally to Western Europe, especially France, 
Germany and Italy, and to a small extent to some 
Asian countries and to Latin America as a whole. 
But the aggregate holdings of the sterling area fell, 
though not as sharply as during the previous decline 
in 1949 and 1951. Canadian reserves also declined 
somewhat. On the other hand, there was a marked 
deterioration in the reserve situation of certain 
individual sterling area countries and some of the 
larger countries of Latin America. It bears empha- 
sis, however, that about one-fourth of the dollar 
supply since 1950 came not through ordinary chan- 
nels of trade and intemational investment but was 
provided by military and other United States 
government expenditures. 


Trade Policies 


With a few exceptions, even the countries 
which were in payments difficulties in 1955 did not 
relapse into the more stringent and discriminatory 


controls characteristic of the early postwar years 
but on the whole coped with the situation by means 
of monetary and fiscal measures. Perhaps the 
largest advance toward simplifying the trade and 
payments system was made in Europe. By the end 
of 1955, most of dollar imports into Belgium and 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Switzerland were 
free of controls and over 50% in the United Kingdom, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Sweden. 
Further steps were also taken toward increased 
transferability of currencies by the United Kingdom 
and toward full multilateralization of payments by 
Germany and the Benelux countries. However, 
generally speaking, the easing of quantitative 
restrictions and the tariff reductions in the recent 
years were concentrated on industrial materials 
and capital investment equipment rather than on 
foodstuffs and consumers’ manufactures. 


During 1955 discussions were held with the 
United Kingdom, through the United Kingdom- 
Canada Continuing Committee on ‘Trade and 
Economic Affairs, and with other countries in the 
sterling area. Trade negotiations were entered into 
directly with Japan as well as with the United 
States in connection with Japan’s accession to the 
GATT, resulting in tariff concessions to Canada 
by both countries. Also, in compensation for an 
increaSe in the United States tariff cn Canadian 
unccoked fish sticks, a reduction was secured in 
the duties on pickled herring and the tariff on 
crab meat was bound against an increase. Meetings 
of the Joint Wnited States-Canada Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs were held, and among 
the subjects discussed were the agricultural sur- 
plus disposal policies of the United States. Canada 
also continued her association with the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation (CENC), 
In Latin America there took place complete liquida- 
tion by Brazil of the backlog of commercial debts 
owing to Canadian residents since 1953. Also, the 
commercial modus vivendi between Canada and 
Venezuela was renewed for another year. Canada 
also participated in the review session of the 
GATT, which took place in Geneva in tne latter 
part of 1954 and early 1955, and later in the year 
in the tenth business session. During the revie\. 
session the schedules of tariff concessions were 
extended by the Contracting Parties until the end 
of 1957. 


World Trade 


The recovery of world trade from the effects 
of adjustments following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea began in 1953, and* even in 1954, when 
North America experienced a moderate recession, 
world trade achieved the highest postwar level 
since 1951. In 1955, however, a new peak was 
reached, exceeding the 1954 levels by over 9% 
both in value and volume. As compared with 1951, 
the value of world trade was almost 9% higher than 
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TABLE 3. Foreign Trade and Population 


1937 1947 19 52 1953 1954 
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the previous postwar record in that year and, due 
to the steady decline in the average world price 
level, by over 18% in volume terms. Also, without 
any exception, both exports and imports of all the 
leading world traders showed value gains over 1954. 


The average world price level remained fairly 
stable between 1954 and 1955. So did the index for 
manufactured goods, which showed a very slight 
increase. The index for primary commodities, al- 
though declining only moderately, revealed some 
marked contrasts. Industrial raw materials except 
raw cotton, raw wool, jute and mercury experienced 
a very sharp advance while prices for agricultural 
products came under serious pressure. This marked 
difference in price movements of these two groups 
of primary commodities was largely explained by 
their relative statistical position. In the case of 
the majority of agricultural products, production 
has in recent years overtaken world consumption. 


On the other hand, the reverse situation has pre- 
vailed for industrial materials, particularly in view 
of a series of strikes which affected some minerals 
(especially copper) and notwithstanding a slowing 
down of strategic stock-piling in the United States. 


Hence 1955 witnessed the most hectic trading 
period since the Korean boom of 1950-51 for all 
the major non-ferrous metals. 


As in 1954, Canada’s share of world trade was 
close to 6%. Similarly, Canada remained the world’s 
fourth leading trading nation, the value of Canadian 
foreign trade being surpassed only by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Germany which in 
1954 regained her traditional prewar position. 
Canada’s per capita trade is normally much greater 
than that of the other leading world traders.It would 
appear, on the basis of preliminary statistics, that 
Canada’s per capita trade will in 1955 be again 
second only to that of New Zealand. 


Direction of Trade 


The United States was in 1955 again Canada’s 
leading trading partner, participating in 67% of 
total Canadian foreign trade, with exports to and 
imports from that country reaching record levels. 
The United States share of the Canadian export 
total remained at 60%, and the proportion of 
Canada’s imports from all countries accounted for 
by the United States went up by one percentage 
point to 73.3% or almost three-quarters. Total 
exports to the United States increased by 10.3% in 
value. The largest gains were made in forest prod- 
ucts and minerals, particularly in iron ore, planks 


and boards, petroleum, woodpulp, newsprint, nickel 
and copper, but there were also marked advances 
in farm implements and certain primary and semi- 
finished steel items. Imports from the United States 
rose by 16.6% and the increase was widely spread 
over the entire range of purchases from that coun- 
try, aS more was bought in each main commodity 
group with particular concentration on machinery 
and equipment. As imports rose more than exports, 
Canada’s import balance with the United States 
increased by 41.4% over 1954. 
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TABLE 4: Distribution of Trade by ‘Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


United 
States 


Total Exports: 


The United Kingdom remained Canada’s second 
most important trading partner, accounting for 13% 
of total Canadian foreign trade. Total exports to 
the United Kingdom increased by 17.6% and their 
share of the export total to all cowtries to 17.8% 
from 16.7% in 1954, owing to a rising demand for 
Canadian grains, non-ferrous metals and forest 
products. Particularly large gains were registered 
in aluminum and wheat. Imports from the United 
Kingdom were moderately higher than in 1954 and, 
although considerably below the peak in 1953, were 
virtually at the level of the third largest postwar 
import value in 1950; however their share of the 
Canadian import total declined to 8.5% from 9.6% in 
1954. With the exception of aircraft which rose 
sharply, most principal imports from the United 
Kingdom such as textiles, electrical apparatus and 
chemicals showed only moderate gains. However 
there was a marked decline in shipments of machin- 
ery and most other steel products. As exports 
increased more than imports Canada’s’ export 
balance with the United Kingdom was 40% higher 
than in 1954. 


Total exports to the Commonwealth were higher 
by 22.4%, over four-fifths of the increase being con- 
tributed by the Union of South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and India. Newsprint, wheat and wheat 
flour remained the largest export commodities to 
this area, accounting together for some 36% of the 
export total. Planks and boards showed the largest 
value increase and substantial gains also took 
place in cars, trucks and auto parts, locomotives, 
newsprint, copper, rolling mill products and elec- 
trical apparatus. Imports from the Commonwealth 


went up by 14.9%, Malaya and Singapore, India, 


New Zealand, Ceylon and Australia together 
accounting for about all of the rise. Sugar, tea 
and rubber were again the single largest import 
items, and the value increase in the latter contrib- 
uted almost one-half to that in total imports from 
the area. 


Common- 
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Total exports to Europe rose by 10.9%, the 
gain being shared by all the major trading partners 
in that area except Switzerland and particularly 
by France and the Netherlands. Wheat was again 
by far the largest single export. Flax seed became 
the fourth leading item with the largest absolute 
increase, and copper, with also a very sharp gain, 
and nickel were respectively in second and third 
rank. Imports from Europe increased by 14.4%. 
Almost one-half of the rise was accounted for by 
Germany while Belgium and Luxembourg, Italy, 
France and Sweden contributed to the remainder. 
The increase was widely spread over the whole 
range of imports, the iron and its products group 
remaining the largest category and non-farm machin- 
ery the single most important item. 


Total exports to Latin America declined by 
13.8%, owing to a very sharp drop in almost all 
principal exports to Brazil which was only partly 
offset by considerably larger sales to Mexico and 
by moderate increases to some other countries in 
the area. All the major exports suffered a decline, 
particularly wheat but also wheat flour, newsprint 
and farm and non-farm machinery. However, there 
were sizable gains in rolling mill products, railway 
track materials, synthetic plastics and fertilizers. 
Larger purchases from Venezuela and Mexico pro- 
duced a 12.3% rise in imports from Latin America. 
Crude petroleum continued to be the largest single 
import from that area, and it accounted for about 
55% of the import total, coffee and bananas being 
again the other leading items. The increase was 
caused mainly by higher purchases of petroleum, 
fuel oils and cotton which, with the largest-absolute 
gain, became the fourth ranking import. 


Total exports to the area comprising the re- 
maining countries not included in the above- 
discussed regions declined by 7.6%. This decrease 
was more than accounted for by a drop in sales of 
farm implements to Turkey, of wheat to Israel and 
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of barley, whisky, wood pulp, scrap iron, non-ferrous 
metals and gasoline to Japan. Imports from this 
area went up by 34.8%, primarily due to a fairly 
widely spread increase in purchases from Japan — 
which were still however considerably less than 
one-half of Canadian sales to that country — and 
to higher shipments of gasoline, fuels and fuel oils 
from the Netherlands Antilles. 


As a result of these changes in the direction 
of trade, the bilateral imbalance of Canadian trade 
was markedly accentuated in 1955 in the case of 
every area except the last where the export balance 
was cut by over 50%, to $42 million. The import 
balances with the United States and Latin America 
were increased by respectively $246.1 million and 
$61 million. The export balances with the United. 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth and Europe rose by 
respectively $107.6 million, $18.9 million and $12 
million. 


Main Commodity Changes! 


Canadian exports in 1955 showed a growth in 
a widening range of industrial materials which more 
than offset declines in shipments of grains and of 
some manufactured goods. Domestic exports other 
than grains were $444 million or 13% higher than 
in the peak year 1952 when grain sales were excep- 
tionally large, as compared with a fractional decline 
of the domestic export total and a $463 million or 
46% fall in shipments of grains. The situation 
concerning grains and in particular wheat and wheat 
flour has altered in the past two years; hence it 
may be appropriate to consider at this point its 
background and some of the long-range ramifica- 
tions. 


Whereas total Canadian grain acreage remained 
virtually unchanged between 1950 and 1955, wheat 
acreage declined from 27.3 million to 21.5 million; 
but wheat yield per acre during this period rose 
from 17.1 bushels to 23 bushels. The Canadian 
wheat crop in 1951-53 was just over 600 million 
and after a drop to 300 million in 1954 reached 
almost 500 million in 1955, with a carry-over of 
the same magnitude. But the United States was in 
recent years also reaping very large harvests from 
a greatly increased acreage; wartime losses in 
European acreage and production had been made 
good after 1950; and generally in both the exporting 
and most of the importing countries production has 


been made more efficient in the postwar period. 


through improved farming methods, partly stimulated 
by subsidies and tariff and quota protection. 


Canadian exports of wheat in 1955 fell to 1y0 
million bushels from 208 million in 1954 and res- 
pectively 336 million and 291 million in 1952 and 
1953; but, except for 1949, they were higher than 
in any postwar year up until 1951. Exports of wheat 
and wheat flour together were in 1955 also moder- 
ately below 1954 and at about the level of the 
thirty-year average between 1923 and 1953. In terms 
of total exports by the four major exporting coun- 
tries, Canada’s share declined in 1955 to 31.5% 
from 44% in 1952 but was above the 30% in 1951. 
United States exports of wheat and wheat flour also 
showed a decline from 1951 through 1954, but they 
picked up considerably in 1955 as a result of 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especial- 
ly Tables VII and VIII. 


aggressive surplus disposal policies. Of the other 
leading exporters, Argentina’s sales have been 
steadily recovering from the drastic drop in 1952 
following a disastrous crop failure. Australia’s 
exports turned up from the relatively low levels of 
1954, but were still below both 1953 and 1951. Total 
world wheat exports in 1955 were higher than in 
1954 but lower than in 1951-53. All the above- 
mentioned leading exporters plus France and 
Sweden also had together in 1955 a huge unsold 
carry-over, especially the United States. 


Canadian exports of grains have been severely 
affected by United States agricultural price stabili- 
zation and surplus disposal programs, the latter 
beginning with the Mutual Security Act of 1953 and 
culminating in the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. The 1954 Act author- 
ized an initial expenditure of $1 billion, which was 
substantially increased in the following months, to 
move over a period of three years surplus farm 
products by making provision for sale against local 
currencies (which may be left in the foreign country 
for development and other purposes); barter deals 
for strategic materials or any goods required in 
foreign assistance programs and for any materials 
useful in offshore construction projects, through 
bilateral or three-cornered deals; auction to the 
highest bidder; and outright gifts in case of famine 
and for other relief purposes. About one-half of 
total allocations were made for wheat and other 
grain crops sizable shipments of which were, up 
to the end of 1955, disposed of to Germany, Japan, 
India, Israel, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
Brazil, Colombia and some other Asian, European 
and Latin American countries. 


Value gains were recorded in 1955 in all the 
main commodity groups except agricultural and 
animal products and miscellaneous commodities. 
The largest absolute increase of $142.6 million 
was registered in wood, wood products and paper, 
which continued to account for 35.5% of the domes- 
tic export total, followed by $117.4 million in non- 
ferrous metals, $98.1 million in iron and its prod- 
ucts, $6C.6 million in non-metallic minerals and 
$48.7 million in chemicals. Of these, iron and its 
products was close to the previous peak in 1952 
and all other groups reached record value levels. 
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Exports in the wood, wood products and paper 
group, stimulated by vigorous construction activity 
and strong demand for pulp and paper in the United 
States and overseas, rose by 10.3%. All the major 
items, namely newsprint, planks and boards, wood 
pulp, pulpwood, plywoods and veneers and shingles 
showed gains, the largest absolute increase taking 
place in planks and boards and the greatest per- 
centage change in plywoods and veneers. Despite 
record outputs, there was during the year an almost 
world-wide shortage of steel. This shortage was 
evident in Canada and especially in the United 
States, where expansion plans are under way to add 
over the next three years 15 million tons to the 
present productive capacity of 128 million tons, as 
well as in the United Kingdom, where imports rose 
150% over 1954 owing particularly to a sharp in- 
crease in demand for durable consumers’ goods. 
Consequently the value of exports in the iron and 
its products group rose by 32.6%. Shipments of iron 
ore accounted for 60% of the increase, There were 
substantial gains in primary and semi-finished steel, 
ferro-alloys, iron and steel scrap and also sizable 
advances in locomotives, passenger cars and auto 
parts, while sales of farm implements increased 
only moderately. It is also notable that exports 
of cars, trucks and parts, which dropped to $27.1 
million in 1954 from the $111 million peak in 1953, 
recovered to $39.8 million in 1955. But owing to a 
termination of certain defence contracts, exports 
of guns and rifles declined sharply to $4.1 million 
from $39.5 million in 1954, and there was also a 
moderate decline in sales of tractors and non-farm 
machinery. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals went up by 16.6% 
in a year of strongest world-wide demand and 
highest prices since the Korean boom. Copper 
Showed the largest absolute and relative value gain, 
of which however only a small fraction represented 
a change in volume. Nickel, aluminum and zinc 
also registered very substantial value gains, but 
again, especially for zinc, the rise was to a large 
degree accounted for by higher prices. However, 
shipments of lead and platinum were lower both in 
value and volume. Non-metallic minerals showed a 
41.6% value increase, the largest of all main 
groups, and their share of the domestic export total 
also rose most. One-half of the gain was accounted 
for by crude petroleum and one-fifth by asbestos. 
Chemicals and allied products registered a 4.9% 
increase with large gains in fertilizers, synthetic 
plastics, especially cellulose, and in other chemi- 
cal elements and compounds. 


Exports in the agricultural and vegetable 
products group declined by $51.1 million or 6.4%. 
Sales of wheat and wheat flour fell by respectively 
$37.1 million and $13.6 million under the twin 
impact of severe competition from other exporters 
and protected domestic production in many importing 
countries. There were also sharp declines in ship- 
ments of barley and oats and a more moderate one 
in fodders. But sales of flax seed, under the stimu- 
lus of an almost unprecedented overseas demand 


for processing into oils and meals, were boosted 
by $17.6 million to a record of $31.3 million or 
9.7 million bushels. Exports of tobacco also went 
up substantially and those of whisky moderately. 
The animals and animal products group declined by 
$6.2 million or 2.3%, the drop being more than 
accounted for by lower sales of canned meats. 
Shipments of cattle also went down, the decrease 
in exports of beef cattle outweighing gains in dairy 
and pure-bred cattle. Exports of fish and fishery 
products dropped moderately: the fall in canned 
fish being mainly due to a low pack of sockeye 
salmon and fresh and frozen fish declining slightly; 
but there was some gain in cured fish and a con- 
siderable increase in molluscs and crustaceans. 
Sales of fur went up sizably. 


Newsprint paper remained in 1955 Canada’s 
largest export commodity, showing uninterrupted 
annual value gains during the entire postwar period 
during which it was also the leading export in all 
years but 1949 and 1952. Planks and boards, which 
in 1955 ranked second among the leading exports 
for the first time in recent years, registered the 
largest value increase of $60.6 million. Also, as 
in the case of wood pulp, nickel, aluminum, copper, 
iron ore, zinc, petroleum and farm implements, 
sales of planks and boards did not decline in 1954 
and were in 1955 above 1953 levels. Asbestos, 
fertilizers, pulpwood and whisky recovered from the 
1954 dip and, except for the last, all items sur- 
passed 1953 levels. Wheat, barley and wheat flour 
experienced a sharp, continuous decline since 1953, 
most of which for the first two items took place in 
1954; while in the case of non-farm machinery the 
successive declines were extremely moderate. 
Among the major commodities the most important 
development in 1955 was the spectacular upswing 
in exports of iron ore and petroleum. Iron ore went 
up by $60.1 million or 151.3%, from 6.1 million tons 
to 14.6 million tons, and moved from eighteenth into 
eighth rank. Petroleum went up by $29.9 million or 
473.8%, from 82 million gallons to 519 million 
gallons, moving from a position not even among 
the leading forty exports into nineteenth rank. 


The overall increase in the value of imports 
in 1955 reflected the general upswing in the 
Canadian economy as evidenced by greater con- 
sumer spending and a rising level of industrial 
activity in general and capital investment in par- 
ticular. The gain was spread over the main com- 
modity groups all of which went up over 1954. The 
largest absolute rise of $283.5 million occurred in 
iron and its products which increased its share of 
the import tota] from 32.3% to 34.1% and surpassed 
the previous peak in 1953. 


Imports of agricultural and vegetable products 
went up by $27.2 million or 5%. The largest value 
increase accounting for 73% of the total gain took 
place in rubber and products, owing to an extremely 
sharp upward price change. Fresh vegetables also 
showed a considerable value increase, but most of 
it was again caused by higher prices. Coffee, which 
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remained the largest single item in this group, 
declined markedly in value and even more so in 
volume. Imports of cocoa followed a similar course 
except that the drop in volume was not so pro- 
nounced. Purchases of tea increased in value but 
their volume fell somewhat. 


The value of imports in fibres, textiles and 
products rose by $48.3 million or 14.5%, recovering 
from the sharp decline in 1954 but still somewhat 
below 1953 levels. Purchases of raw cotton, cotton 
fabrics, raw wool and textile apparel went up con- 
siderably and those of cotton yarn and wool tops 
moderately.The value of wool yarn imports remained 
unchanged and that of wool fabrics declined very 
slightly. Generally, prices of raw wool and wool 
products were depressed during the year, while 
there was not much change in the case of raw 
cotton and products. 


The value of imports in the iron and its prod- 
ucts group went up by 21.4%. While all the major 
groups increased more in the second half of 1955 
than in the first, iron and its products exerted a 
particularly strong influence on the import total in 
this direction. In the second six months of 1955 
imports in this group constituted 51.8% of imports 
of iron and its products in the whole year, as 
against 44.4% in 1954. Also, in the second part of 
1955 imports of iron and its products increased 
by 41.7% over the same period in 1954, accounting 
for 86.4% of the total import gain in this category 
for the whole of 1955. In the case of all imports, 
the second half of 1955 accounted for 53.1% of the 
1955 import total as against 49.9% in 1954, and 
there was a 22.5% increase over the second part 
of 1954, accounting for 74.3% of the total import 
increase in 1955. In direct contrast to 1954, when 
all the major import items in this category except 
pipes, tubes and fittings and railway cars expe- 
rienced declines of varying degrees of magnitude, 
the situation was reversed in 1955. The only major 
imports which registered a fall were the last two — 
pipes owing to a pause in oil and gas pipeline 


construction and railway cars due to the termination 
of a phase in the railway equipment expansion pro- 
gram—and all other items went up. Auto parts 
and non-farm machinery headed the list in value 
increases, accounting together for close to 50% of 
the total gain in the group, followed by rolling mill 
products (which actually declined in the first six 
months of the year), tractors, cars and trucks, 
internal combustion engines, iron ore, tools, cooking 
and heating apparatus and farm implements. 


The value of imports of non-ferrous metals rose 
by $41.6 million or 11.6%, about one-half of the 
upswing being accounted for by an increase in 
purchases of many types of electrical apparatus. 
There was also a substantial gain in imports of 
bauxite and alumina, a concomitant of the rapid 
increase of aluminum production in this country. 
The value of imports of non-metallic minerals went 
up by $64.5 million or 10.8%. Purchases of crude 
and partly refined petroleum, gasoline and fuel oils 
increased over 1954 even despite the impressive 
growth of domestic petroleum production and 
refining in the recent years. Imports of bituminous 
coal rose while those of anthracite fell. There was 
respectively a $40.1 million or 18.2% and a $61.7 
or 13.2% rise in imports of chemicals and miscel- 
laneous commodities, purchases of aircraft account- 
ing for well over one-half of the increase in the 
latter group. 


The twenty leading import commodities re- 
mained in substantially the same order of importance 
as in 1954. Non-farm machinery continued to be 
the leading import. Together with such other 
leaders as automobiles and parts, petroleum, air- 
craft, rolling mill products, tractors, engines, 
bituminous coal, farm implements, cotton and cotton 
fabrics and principal chemicals, non-farm machinery 
recovered from the 1954 dip in purchases. This 
movement also indicates something of the marginal 
role of imports in the Canadian economy to the 
extent to which they are vulnerable and sensitive 
to the impact of the downswings and upswings in 
economic and business activity. 


CHAPTER II 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom and imports from both countries went up recovering 
were, as usual, Canada’s leading trading partners from the dip in 1954 and, with the exception of 
in 1955, accounting together for 79.9% of Canadian imports from the United Kingdom, exceeded 1953 
foreign trade — a moderately higher proportion than levels. The United States share of the Canadian 
in the two previous years. The United States share export total remained at 60% but was fractionally 
of Canadian foreign trade increased slightly to higher than in 1953, and that of the United Kingdom 
66.9%, while the proportion accounted for by the increased for the second consecutive year to 17.8%. 
United Kingdom declined fractionally to 13%. In The proportion of Canadian imports accounted for 


absolute terms, the value of Canada’s foreign trade by the United States went up to 73.3% but was 
with the United States and the United Kingdom was Slightly below 1953, while that contributed by the 
higher than in the two previous years. Exports to United Kingdom fell again to 8.5%. 


TABLE 5. Canada’s Rank in Trade of the United States and the United Kingdom 
Note: Countries ranked horizontally according to importance in 1955 


United States Trade (U.S. Statistics4, Values in U.S. $’000,000) 


Germany, 


United 
Kingdom 


Mexico Federal | Venezuela 
Republic 


Total Canada 


Exports (including re-exports)?: 


670.5 355.3 513.2 
679.9 493.7 533.5 
643.1 594.7 555.6 


11,646.1 
12, 247.9 
13,606.6 


2,994.9 
2,767.2 
3, 206.2 923.8 


: United ; 
Canada Kingdom vez] Clon Japan 


440.5 466.1 261.5 
503.9 506.5 279.0 
583. 1 441.9 432.0 


General Imports: 
VOSS revere PN hioecseiscvesescccscasesosctecnetse 107873230 2146.1.6 768.5 
VOB 4 ere Teaetetac acsvoteraceeeces testenstesstons LOP2US 4a 2e87G. 7 681.7 
WQS Re era eccesccoceostestneverecstsneseses ateetecee Neto Il |) Balok! 632.2 


United Kingdom Trade (U.K. Statistics, Values in U.K, £ ’000,000) 


, Union of 
: United New : 
Total Australia States ee Canada woaland India 


Exports (including re-exports): 


NODS iecscsssesttnatteccnerecesseanscaretetaterereescaseters 2,687.6 214.1 172.1 161.0 115.2 
1 4 Gorccuen tetnaua ces aspansnescaneretuyei aweenccacpacsees 2,775.0 279.2 159.8 135.6 115.2 
OG DieersiechececstaretecstscosescccseTatesscscsccecseretess 3,024.1 286.4 198.8 144.7 131.0 


United : New : 


3,343.4 252.7 305.5 294.2 169.8 113.4 116.1 
3,373.9 282.4 272.8 235.9 176.0 148.4 116.9 
3,886.1 421.0 343.6 265.0 180.7 158.9 140.3 


1. U.S. Dept. of Commerce: Quarterly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, January-December, 1955. 
2. Excluding ‘‘special category’’ exports for which country detail is not published. 
3. U.K. Board of Trade: Trade and Navigation Accounts, December, 1955. 
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Only eight other countries accounted for 1% or 
more of total exports from or imports to Canada in 
1955 as against nine in 1954. The individual coun- 
tries comprising this group remained unchanged, as 
did their relative rank according to the value of 
total trade transacted with Canada, with the single 
exception of Brazil which was no longer on the list. 
As in 1954, the Federal Republic of Germany was 
the only country other than the United States and 
the United Kingdom which accounted for more than 
1% of both exports and imports, Germany was again 
Canada’s fourth leading source of imports, Supplying 
1.2%, and she became the third leading market, 
taking 2.1% of total exports and displacing Japan 
into fourth rank. Japan took 2.1% of Canada’s 
exports and fractionally increased her share of the 


import total to 0.8%. Venezuela again ranked third 
as an import source with a share of 4%, but absorbed 
only 0.7% of total exports. Venezuela was also 
again the only leading trading partner other than 
the United States with which Canada ‘had an import 
balance. 


As compared with 1954, the overall trade im- 
balance with the eight leading trading partners 
other than the United States and the United Kingdom 
was accentuated in 1955. The increase in the 
bilateral import balance with Venezuela and in the 
export balances with Australia, the Netherlands, 
South Africa and Norway outweighed the decrease 
in the export balances with Germany, Japan and 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Trade with the United States 


The trends of economic change in the United 
States during the last few years moved in the same 
direction as in Canada. The moderate recession, 
which affected both countries in 1953-54, resulted 
in a decline of the United States gross national 
product from $364.5 billion in 1953 to $360.5 
billion in 1954. The rapid recovery already under 
way at the start of 1955 carried the gross national 
product for the year as a whole to $387.2 billion. 
In view of the relative stability of the average 
price level this 7.5% increase in value reflected a 
6% volume gain over 1954, Almost all the sectors 
of the United States economy shared in this ad- 
vance, the sharpest gains taking place in manufac- 
turing, mining and transportation. Business capital 
expenditures reached a record annual rate of $31 
billion in the fourth quarter, and the index of indus- 
trial production rose almost 10% over 1954 and 5% 
over 1953. 


United States exports (excluding shipments of 
military supplies) went up in 1955 by $1.4 billion 
to $15.5 billion or 11% over 1954, attaining a level 
surpassed only in 1947. Exports of foodstuffs and 
raw materials other than cotton went up consider- 
ably more in relative terms than did those of manu- 
factured goods, sales of coal and iron and steel 
alone expanding by almost $500 million. Exports 
of agricultural products, strongly aided by surplus 
disposal programs, increased by about $150 million, 
and exclusive of cotton rose by about $450 million 
or 20% over 1954,Grain shipments went up by nearly 
$200 million, with larger exports of wheat, wheat 
flour and coarse grains. The bulk of the increase 
in exports of capital equipment, especially con- 
struction and mining machinery and freight and 
passenger automobiles and parts, went to Canada. 


United States imports in 1955 reached a new 
record at $11.4 billion or 11% over 1954. Most of 
the $1.2 billion gain occurred in industrial mate- 
rials, especially oil, iron ore and forest products. 
But, for the first time since 1952, there was also a 
substantial increase in imports of finished manufac- 


Interestingly 
-Europe’s imports from the United States exceeded 


tures, of $400 million. The greater part of it was in 
consumers’ goods, especially textiles. But pur- 
chases of manufactured goods for industrial use 
also went up with sizable increases in machinery 
and electrical apparatus, Interestingly enough, the 
increase in the volume of industrial material imports 
over 1954 amounted to about 15% as compared with 
a 10% rise in the index of domestic manufacturing 
production. Also, imports of manufactured con- 
sumers’ goods rose relatively more than sales of 
domestically produced goods. 


Canada again had in 1955 a most prominent 
place in the foreign trade of the United States. 
According to United States statistics, Canadian 
exports to the United States increased over 1954 
at about the same rate as total imports into that 
country. They accounted for 25% of the total in- 
crease in United States purchases abroad and re- 
mained at 23% of the import total. Canada’s sales 
in the United States in 1955 were one-fifth below 
those of the twenty Latin American republics, the 
leading supplying region; they exceeded by 11% 
Western Europe’s exports to that country, and were 
over four times larger than United States imports 
from Brazil, the second leading individual supplier 
in 1955. Latin American exports to the United 
States, even though slightly larger than in 1954, 
had a reduced share of the United States market. 
Exports from Western Europe increased most, both 
absolutely and relatively, absorbing 32% of the 
total increase in United States imports and increas- 
ing their share of the import total to 21%. 


Canada’s imports from the United States went 
up at a higher rate than did that country’s total 
exports, but still much less so both in value and 
percentage terms than in the case of Western 
Europe. As in 1954, Western Europe was the main 
regional market for United States exports, account- 
ing for 55% of the total gain over 1954 and in- 
creasing her share of the export total to 29%. 
enough, the increase in Western 
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TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Half-Years 


1953 1954 1955 


$’000,000 


Change from 
2nd half’54 


to 
2nd half’55 


Change from 
Ist half’54 


to 
lst half’55 


Domestic Exports........ B168.4 9 1 2308 | eel i2z0vom 1,196.7 L203. lo ed sO ne Garey Are + 13.3 
R@=EIXPOLGS 5. cece<esatonossess 21.2 22.9 24,3 26.0 25.7 ated ~ - 
TID OF US sopoideddes eer teeee oe ayee 1,672.4 1,548.8; 1,502.8 1,458.6 1,649.2 1,803.0 Tao at + 23.6 
otal Trade... chs.ccscs 2,882.0 2,802.3] 2,647.6 2,681.2 2,878.0 3,186.4 + 8.7 + 18.8 
Trade Balance..........::. - 462.8 - 295.4] - 358.0 - 235.9 <- 420.4 = 419.6 a — 


that of Canada’s by 80% in value and by 46% in 
the rate of increase. The United States exports to 
Latin America declined somewhat in 1955 owing 
to the same factor that caused Canadian exports 
to that region to fall, namely an almost 50% drop 
in purchases from Brazil. Canada, taking in 1955 
slightly more of United States exports than the 
twenty Latin American republics together, became 
the second leading regional market for the United 
States with an increased 23% share of the export 
total. Canada accounted for 31% of the total gain 
in United States exports and bought three and a 
half times more than the United Kingdom, the 
second largest purchaser. The United States terms 
of trade with all countries showed a moderate 
increase, improving slightly more than Canada’s. 
It appears that this relationship was also reflected 
in the trade between the two countries. 


Regarding the United States-Canada trade, it 
may be also of interest to compare its movement 
over the past three years with that in trade with the 
rest of the world. From 1953 to 1954 total exports 
to all countries declined by 5.4%, to all countries 
other than the United States by 7.6%, and to the 
United States by 3.9%, the latter absorbing 42.5% 
of the total export decline. The corresponding 
figures for the import fall in the same period were 
6.6% for all countries, 2.6% for all countries other 
than the United States and 8.1% for the United 
States which absorbed 89.7% of the total import 
decline. From 1954 to 1955, Canada’s exports to 
all countries increased by 10.2%, to all countries 
other than the United States by 10.1% and to the 
United States by 10.4%, the latter accounting for 
60.6% of the total increase. During the same period 
imports from all countries went up by 15.1%, from 
all countries other than the United States by 11.3% 
and from the United States by 16.6%, the latter 
accounting for 79.3% of the total increase. 


In 1954, Canada’s imports from the United 
States decreased over one and a half times more 
than Canadian exports to that country, resulting 
in a decline of Canada’s import balance with the 
United States from $758.2 million in 1953 to $593.9 
million. In 1955, when imports increased almost 
twice as much as exports, the import balance rose 


to $840.1 million or 24.3% of Canadian imports from 
the United States and 13.9% of total trade with that 
country. Canada had an import balance in trade with 
the United States in every postwar year, the 1947 
record exceeding the 1955 figure by 9%. 


Domestic Exports to the United States! 


Domestic exports to the United States in 1955 
continued their increase.as in every postwar year 
except 1954. They rose by $242.2 million or 10.5% 
and reached a record value of $2,559.3 million, 
exceeding the levels of the previous year in every 
month. Two-thirds of the increase took place in the 
second half of 1955 when domestic exports rose by 
13.3% over the corresponding period in 1954, as 
against only 7.4% in the first six months. There 
were marked gains in 1955 in sales of industrial 
and construction material. Increases were general 
in forest products, metals, minerals and chemicals. 
But part of the gains was offset by declines in 
grains and some other agricultural products and in 
deliveries on defence contracts. 


All the main groups, except agricultural and 
animal products, textiles and miscellaneous com- 
modities, showed substantial gains and achieved 
record postwar values. The wood, wood products 
and paper group registered the largest value in- 
crease of $113.6 million and continued to account 
for close to 50% of total domestic exports to the 
United States as well as for 80% of total Canadian 
exports in this category. Shipments of planks and 
boards rose by $47.8 million, reflecting the record 
level of construction activity in the United States 
in 1955.Every other major item in this group showed 
both value and volume gains, the latter particularly 
in the case of plywoods and veneers. Exports of 
wood pulp went up by $27.4 million and those of 
newsprint, which at $578.3 million remained the 
the largest export item to the United States, by 
$19.7 million. 


The value of exports in the iron and its prod- 
ucts group went up by $56.7 million or 33.7%. As 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 
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TABLE 7. Composition of Trade with the United States, by Main Groups? 


Group 
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1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables 1X and X. 


a proportion of total domestic exports to the United 
States this group’s share rose to 8.8%, and the 
United States took 56.5% of exports of iron and its 
products to all countries. Iron ore accounted for 
84% of the increase and its shipments rose by $53.5 
million or 203.5% over 1954, constituting 79.9% of 
its total exports to all countries. There were also 
marked increases in sales of pigs, ingots, blooms 
and billets, and of farm implements, amounting to 
$13.5 million or 125% and $10.5 million or 21%, 
respectively. Substantial gains were also shown in 
shipments of internal combustion engines and ferro- 
alloys, but a 90% decline took place in deliveries 
of guns on defence contracts. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals and products 
increased by $59.7 million or 15.6%. But about 
two-thirds of this value increase was caused by 
higher prices for every metal but platinum. This 
group increased its share of total domestic exports 
to the United States to 17.3%, but the proportion 
of the domestic exports of non-ferrous metals to all 
countries taken by the United States declined to 
53.7%. All the major metals except lead went up 
in value and volume. The largest value increases 
of $22.2 million and $20.7 million were registered 
by nickel and copper; however the latter had only 
a small volume gain. There were also substantial 
value increases for zinc and aluminum. 


Exports of non-metallic minerals and products 
went up by $51 million or 51.8%. This group 
increased its share of total domestic exports to tne 
United States to 5.8%, and the United States ab- 
sorbed 72.5% of exports of non-metallic minerals 
to all countries. The sharp upswing in exports of 
petroleum of almost 500% accounted for three-fifths 
of the increase. There was also a substantial gain 
in shipments of asbestos. Exports of chemicals 
and allied products went up by $25.8 million or 30%, 
accounting for 53% of this group’s sales to all 
countries. 


Exports in the agricultural and vegetable 
products group fell in 1955 by $52.8 million or 
24.7%. The group’s share of the domestic export 
total to the United States continued its downswing 
from the 1952 peak, dropping by almost 50% in 
value. Sharp declines from 1954 levels were regis- 
tered by oats, barley and rye, of respectively $22.6 
million or 80%, $12.6 million or 35.5% and $3.7 
million or almost 60%!. There were also marked 
losses in fodders and wheat. However, shipments 
of wheat flour doubled and whisky, the main item 
in this group, also went up. Exports of animals and 
animal products were reduced very moderately and 
were still slightly above 1953 levels. There were 
declines in sales of fresh pork, canned meats, beef 
cattle and fresh and frozen fish which were almost 
entirely compensated by increases in shipments of 
dairy and pure-bred cattle, molluscs and crustaceans 
and fur skins. Over 80% of the drop in exports of 
miscellaneous commodities was accounted for by 
lower shipments of aircraft and parts, and there was 
a 74% decline in exports of ammunition. But sales 
of electrical energy went up by 43%. 


Imports from the United States? 


Imports from the United States in 1955 rose by 
$490.8 million or 16.6% and reached a record value 
of $3,452.2 million. They showed an increase over 
1954 in every month and particularly so in the 
second half of 1955 when they went up by 23.6% 
over the same period in the previous year as against 
a 9.7% increase in the first six months. Thus the 
upward trend in imports from the United States, 
interrupted only in 1948 and 1954, was maintained. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table X. 

2. The United States import quotas on oats and 
barley wete discontinued in 1955, but restrictions against 
rye, flaxseed and linseed oil are still in effect. 
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There was also in 1955 a continuation of the heavy 
inflow of machinery and equipment, another promi- 
nent feature of the import picture in the postwar 
period; of very considerable purchases of automo- 
bile parts and of aircraft in evidence since res- 
pectively 1950 and 1952; and of the secular shift 
from United States suppliers of crude petroleum 
that was caused by the growth of Canadian produc- 
tion since 1947. 


There were increases in 1955 in every main 
commodity group and all of them, except animals, 
textiles and non-metallic minerals, showed postwar 
value records. The agricultural and vegetable and 
animal products groups went up by respectively 
$18.2 million or 7.3% and $13.8 million or 26%. 
Fresh vegetables and rubber products increased 
substantially in value but much less so in volume, 
while purchases of citrus fruits and soybeans 
declined. Imports of fibres, textiles and products 
rose $10.1 million or 5.6%, the increase accounting 
for almost one-fifth of that in purchases from all 
countries. Such principal imports in this group as 
cotton and synthetic fabrics and apparel went up 
between 11% and 15%, but purchases of raw cotton 
declined by $8.7 million, especially in the second 
half of the year. Imports in the wood, wood products 
and paper group showed an increase of $27.1 million 
or 18.1%, owing largely to higher purchases of 
paperboard and logs, timber and lumber. 


The largest absolute rise of $228.8 million 
was registered in the iron and its products group, 
accounting for close to 50% of the total gain/in 
imports from the United States. It boosted this 
group’s share of total imports from the United States 
to 41.5% and increased the proportion of total 


Canadian imports of iron and its products accounted 
for by the United States to 89.2%. Unlike in 1954, 
this increase was heavily concentrated in the 
second half of 1955, particularly so for rolling 
mill products and farm implements which fell below 
1954 levels during the first six months. Almost 
every major item in this category — such as non- 
farm machinery, automobile parts, tractors, rolling 
mill products, internal combustion engines, pas- 
senger automobiles, farm implements, cooking and 
heating apparatus, iron ore, freight automobiles 
and tools — registered value increases ranging 
from $69.2 million to $2.2 million. Sharp declines 
took place in pipes, tubes and fittings, owing to a 
pause in pipeline construction in Canada, and in 
railway cars, resulting from the completion of 
some_ contracts for new equipment for Canadian 
lines. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals and products 
went up by $27.3 million or 10.4%, more than one- 
half of the increase being accounted for by higher 
purchases of electrical apparatus. The non-metallic 
minerals and products group was the only one which 
showed a decline from the previous year’s level 
in the first six months of 1955. But for the year as 
a whole this group’s imports went up by $15.9 
million or 4.8%. Purchases of bituminous coal rose 
by $4 million, but those of crude petroleum and 
fuel oils each fell by $6.7 million and anthracite 
coal by $3.1 million. Imports of chemicals went up 
by $32.1 million or 16.9%, and those of miscel- 
laneous commodities by $57.4 million or 14.5%. 
Almost one-half of the increase in the former was 
accounted for by principal chemicals and synthetic 
plastics and over 50% of that in the latter by air- 
craft and parts. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom experienced in 1955 a 
year of continuing prosperity. The gross national 
product rose over 1954 by 5.5% in value and 3.5% 
in volume. The index of industrial production went 
up 5%, compared with a 7% rise between 1953 and 
1954, The increase in industrial output, two-thirds 
of which was accounted for by the metal and metal- 
using industries, was caused more by higher em- 
ployment which reached a postwar record than by 
higher productivity. As incomes during the year 
were rising on the average twice as fast as real 
output, an increase in the general price level 
absorbed a substantial part of the value gain in 
the gross national output. - 


A substantial rise took place in 1955 in United 
Kingdom’s domestic capital investment, especially 
in plant, machinery and industrial and transport 
equipment. Also, inventories of industrial and other 


raw materials such as coal, steel, softwoods, grains 


and tobacco were built up considerably; in the case 


in 1955 when following the reversion of trade to 
private channels considerable de-stocking took 
place. The basic difficulty during 1955 was an 
excessive level of total demand. This led to fiscal 
and monetary govemmental policies attempting to 
moderate the boom, especially in view of the un- 
satisfactory balance of payments situation which 
manifested itself in the decline of gold and dollar 
reserves by over one-fifth and in an import balance 
exceeding that in the previous year by 44%. 


The impact of this expansion in economic 
activity fell especially sharply on United Kingdom 
imports. Unlike in 1954, when the gross national 
product rose 4.5% in volume but imports only 1%, 
in 1955 imports went up 15%,in value and 11.5% 
in volume. The increase in imports was chiefly 
concentrated on industrial materials and fuels. 
Production of coal fell somewhat and 11.5 million 
tons had to be imported, exports amounting to only 
12 million tons. Production of steel reached a 
record level of almost 20 million ingot tons, but 
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imports also rose to a postwar record of 19 million 
tons from only 0.5 million in 1954, despite the fact 
that prices of imported steel were well above the 
domestic level. Coal and iron and steel accounted 
for one quarter of the total increase in imports; 
non-ferrous metals, metal ores and scrap, lumber 
and pulp and paper between them for a further two- 
fifths; while imports of mineral fuels and lubricants 
rose 24%. Purchases of food, beverages and tobacco 
in the first postwar year completely free of rationing 
contributed over one-fifth to the total import in- 
crease. One-half of the gain in this category con- 
sisted of higher imports of cereals and feeding- 
stuffs resulting from the unusually low level of such 
imports in 1954:and the poor harvest of that year. 
The additional supplies needed were for the most 
part obtainable only from nons-sterling countries; 
hence imports from the dollar area increased more 
than those from all other areas. It is significant, 
however, that in the face of payments difficulties 
the United Kingdom as well as most of the sterling 
area countries not only chose not to intensify 
import restrictions on dollar imports but also added 
some products to the free list, enlarged some quotas 
and generally relaxed licensing arrangements. 
Nevertheless, in Canada’s case manufactured goods 
continue to have a strictly limited access to the 
United Kingdom market. 


United Kingdom exports rose by about 9% in 
value and 7% in volume. Nevertheless Britain’s 
share of world trade in manufactures diminished 
somewhat in 1955. In the first nine months of 1955 
exports of manufactured goods, which account for 
over four-fifths of the export total, were only 7% 
higher in value than in the same period in 1954, 
while the corresponding increases were 9% for 
the United States, 18% for the Federal Republic 
of Germany and 27% for Japan. Metals and engineer- 
ing products accounted for over two-thirds of the 
gain in exports, particularly in machinery and 
electrical goods. North America and Western Europe 
registered the largest regional increases in demand 


for United Kingdom exports. There was very little 
change in the terms of trade between the United 
Kingdom and all countries, including Canada. 


Canada, displaced in 1954 as the leading 
exporter to the United Kingdom, was in 1955 again 
the second largest supplier, increasing her share 
of the United Kingdom import total to about 9%, 
Imports from the United States, however, rose 
almost twice as much, and Australia again held 
third rank. As in 1954, Canada was the fourth 
largest outlet for British exports, after Australia, 
the United States and the Union of South Africa 
but ahead of New Zealand. However, Canadian 
imports from the United Kingdom increased less 
both in absolute and relative terms than those of 
almost all the other leading markets, especially 
as compared with the United States whose imports 
rose four times as much. Canada’s share of total 
United Kingdom exports remained at 5%.- 


The value of Canada’s total trade with the 
United Kingdom exceeded the 1954 level by 11.8% 
and established a new postwar record. This increase 
resulted much more from a rise in sales to the 
United Kingdom than from higher purchases of 
British goods. Canadian exports, which exceeded 
the previous peak in 1947, paralleled the general 
composition of British imports and consisted pri- 
marily of foodstuffs and industrial raw materials. 
Canadian imports from the United Kingdom were 
only a little higher than in 1954. But they exceeded 
the levels of six out of ten postwar years, were 
17% above the ten-year postwar average, and were 
substantially below only the import value in 1953 
which was the highest ever achieved. On the other 
hand, when a comparison is made for the 1950-55 
period of general expansion of United Kingdom 
exports following the devaluation of 1949, Canada’s 
imports in 1955 were just about equal to the average 
of Canadian purchases from the United Kingdom in 
1950-55; while in the case of the United States 
this average was exceeded by 20%. 


TABLE 8. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Half-Years 


1953 1954 1955 Change 
from from 
1st half’54 | 2nd half’54 


Change 


to to 


$’000,000 %o 
Domestic Exports .............. 314.2 351.2 284.6 368.8 384.6 384.7 + 35.1 + 4,3 
ERO IGXDOIUS «. csresasnnasnnenensdncse 1.6 2.0 2.4 2.9 eo) 2.8 - _ 
PNDOLTS Wotrr..i taeta cee. 219.6 233.8 204.1 188.4 182.9 217.6 - 10.4 + 15.6 
motalwlirad @ cast sae... ees 535.4 586.9 491.2 559.6 569.4 605.1 + 15.9 psa ae 
Trade Balance.................... + 96.2 + 119.3 + 82.9 +182.9 + 203.7 + 169.8 ~ _ 
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The reasons for the relative failure of United 
Kingdom exports to grow in step with the postwar 
expansion of imports from all countries and from 
the United States in particular and with the general 
growth of the Canadian economy as a whole are 
complex and manifold and do not lend themselves 
readily to a statistical analysis and documentation. 
Neither is it within the scope of this Review to 
undertake a comprehensive study of this particular 
problem. However, certain factors which undoubtedly 
have had a varying degree of influence on this 
problem may be briefly singled out at this point. 
One may for instance mention the increased com- 
petition in the Canadian market from domestic, 
United States and other foreign sources, especially 
in machinery, automotive equipment and textiles; 
the effect on Canadian tastes and preferences, for 
consumers’ and other goods, of geographical 
proximity of the United States through the impact 
of travel, advertising and increasingly closer 
business connections and the interchange of tech- 
nical personnel and information; the failure of many 
United Kingdom suppliers to gain a foothold in the 
Canadian market in the early postwar years due to 
supply difficulties resulting from the wartime dis- 
location of production, as well as owing to the 
demands of sterling and other non-dollar markets; 
concomitant difficulties in rapid delivery, supply 
of parts and after-sales service; excessive domestic 
demand in the United Kingdom in the past few years; 
and generally the relative obstacles in the way of 
developing from overseas a regionally segmented 
market which stretches across the whole North 
American continent. 


Canada’s traditional export balance with the 
United Kingdom was also in evidence in every 
postwar year. The 1955 balance, at $373.5 million, 
was lower than the export balances in 1946-49 and 
in 1952 and 34% below ,the postwar record in 1947; 
but it was markedly above the levels of 1950-51 
and 1953-54. 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


Exports to the United Kingdom in 1955 reached 
at $769.3 million a new postwar record, exceeding 
the levels of 1954 in every month except November 
as well as being higher in the first three quarters. 
The value of exports was virtually the same in the 
first and the second part of the year, but compared 
with 1954 exports were considerably heavier during 
the first six months; hence the increase in the first 
half-year was of the order of 35.1% as against only 
4.3% for the second half. 


There was no change in the structure of 
Canadian exports during 1955, grains, forest prod- 
ucts and non-ferrous metals accounting for the bulk 
of sales in the United Kingdom. All main groups 
except animals and animal products and miscel- 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XI. 


laneous commodities showed value gains over 
1954, and non-ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals 
and chemicals established postwar records. Canada 
remained in 1955 the United Kingdom’s leading 
supplier of cereals, exporting twice as much as the 
next largest source, the United States, but the 
latter’s share of the United Kingdom market in- 
creased while Canada’s was slightly reduced. 
Canada also displaced Argentina from the rank of 
the leading source of feedingstuffs for the United 
Kingdom. 


The value of exports in the agricultural and 
vegetable products group rose by $44.9 million or 
19.8%, increasing its share of the domestic export 
total to the United Kingdom to 35.4%. Wheat flour 
was the only major item which showed a decline in 
value, partly due to Australian competition and also 
owing to increased quantities of Canadian and other 
wheat being milled in thé United Kingdom; but even 
with a market share reduced from 90% to 70%, 
Canada was still the largest supplier of this com- 
modity. Exports of wheat, higher in value by $15.3 
million, had the largest increase. As in 1954, 
Canada remained the leading source of wheat for 
the United Kingdom, supplying over 50% of British 
imports and 16% more by value than the next three 
leading suppliers, France, the United States and 
Australia, together. Correspondingly, the United 
Kingdom’s share of total Canadian wheat exports 
rose from 35.4% to 43.8%. Similarly, there was a 
sharp increase in shipments of barley, of $9.9 mil- 
lion, Canada continuing to be the leading supplier 
and increasing her share of an expanded market from 
65% to almost 90%, while the proportion of total 
exports of barley from Canada accounted for by 
the United Kingdom went up from 38% to 57.3%. 
Canada also became in 1955 the leading source for 
oil seed cake and meal, shipments of which in- 
creased by $9.1 million, with a substantial increase 
in the share of the market. There were also sharp 
gains in sales of tobacco, flax seed and fodders, 
respectively of 228%, 437% and over 1000%, and 
substantial value increases in fresh apples and 
vegetable oils. 


The value of exports in the wood, wood prod- 
ucts and paper group went up by $11.3 million or 
7.7% and was only moderately below the postwar 
record in 1952. Newsprint paper at $33 million 
registered the biggest value increase of $4.4 mil- 
lion, Canada continuing to be the leading exporter 
of this commodity to the United Kingdom with a 
two-thirds share of the market. Planks and boards, 
the largest item in the group, increased moderately 
to $70.4 million. All the other major exports showed 
value gains, particularly plywoods and veneers and 
pulpboard and paperboard which went up by res- 
pectively 228.5% and 145%. 


Exports in the iron and its products group were 
also only below the postwar record in 1952, rising 
by $15 million or 96.5% over 1954. The sharpest 
increase was registered by pigs, ingots, blooms and 
billets which reappeared on the export list at $6.3 
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TABLE 9.Composition of Trade withthe United Kingdom, by Main Groups! 


1952 1953 1954 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................ 
Animals and Animal Products. .........)......0:cs0000000 
HIpPres mLexWl esrandi-TOOUCUS me. ce tssecteceses ec eee 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .............. eee eee ee 
TroneandnitseroductS me tusete cect ac eete tees eens 


Chemicals and Allied Products. .......................... 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..0......0......cceeeeeeseeeeeee 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


1952 1953 1954 1955 


% %o %o To %o % 
34.8 35.4 6.6 5.8 7.2 7.3 
3.3 2.3 2.8 3.0 Pe 3.3 
0.2 0.2 24.0 25.0 22.8 23.8 
22.4 - 20.5 1.2 1.1 1.3 1.4 
2.4 4.0 34,1 35.6 33.1 28.0 
32.0 32,2 12.0 11.5 12.5 12.7 
1.9 2.4 1.6 6.7 1.2 8.0 
2.4 2.6 3.4 sg! 4.7 5.7 
0.6 0.4 8.3 22 8.5 9.8 


1, For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables XI and XII. 


million. Shipments of iron ore were higher by $3.3 
million or 56.8% and those of iron and steel scrap 
by 11%, and exports of rolling mill products and 
ferro-alloys exceeded 1954 levels by respectively 
$3 million or 890.5% and $1.6 million or 91.6%. 


The non-ferrous metals and products were, as 
in 1954, the second largest group with an over 32% 
share of the domestic export total to the United 
Kingdom, exports in this group rising by $38.8 
million or 18.6%. Increases in value were shown 
by all major metals but platinum, and except it and 
copper also in volume, Aluminum continued to be 
the leading item, increasing its share of the group 
total to 40% and that of total exports of this com- 
modity to 47%. Aluminum also registered the largest 
absolute gain of $23.8 million, four times more than 
copper, the next item in the group. There were also 
substantial value gains in copper, nickel, zinc and 
lead. Exports in the non-metallic minerals and prod- 
ucts group rose by $6.3 million or 51.2%, almost 
one-half of the increase being accounted for by 
asbestos and one-third by coal and coke. The gain 
in chemicals and allied products of $4.3 million or 
27.2% took place to the extent of 50% in principal 
chemicals. 


Exports of animals and animal products stood 
at $17.9 million, a $4 million decrease from 1954, 
This was a continuation of the gradual decline 
from the high levels of 1946-48, exports in this 
group averaging over $150 million, when bulk con- 
tracts with the United Kingdom permitted large 
‘shipments of bacon and cheese to that market. 
There were marked losses in canned fish but fur 


skins went up moderately and cheese very sharply. 


by 214%, 


Imports from the United Kingdom! 


Imports from the United Kingdom stood at 
$400.5 million in 1955. Unlike in 1954, they were 
considerably lower in the first half-year than in 
the second, being affected by the rail, dock and 
seamen’s strikes in May and June which had a 
particularly severe impact on United Kingdom ex- 
ports to Canada?. Consequently imports from.the 
United Kingdom in the first six months of 1955 were 
$21.2 million or 10.4% lower than in the same 
period in 1954; however, they picked up consider- 
ably during the second part of 1955 to exceed the 
corresponding period of the previous year by $29.2 
million or 15.5%, and for 1955 as a whole they were 
$8 .3 million or 2.1% above the level of 1954. 


Perhaps the most significant development in 
1955 was the $17.9 million or 13.8% decline in 
imports of iron and its products, which at $112 
million were at the lowest level since 1951 and 
about one-third below the postwar peak in 1953. 
Also, this was the only major import group which in 
1955 showed a value decrease, its share of the 
import total from the United Kingdom being reduced 
to 28%. Also, while this group’s proportion of total 
Canadian imports rose to 34.1%, the United King- 
dom’s share of total imports in this category dropped 
from 9.8% in 1954 to 7% in 1955. With the exception 
of relatively small value increases in wire and wire 
products, tools and bicycles and tricycles, all the 
major items registered sizable decreases, particu- 
larly non-farm machinery which fell by $4.9 million 
or 14%. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XII. 

2. See the,Review of Foreign Trade, First Half 
, Year, 1955, pp. 15-16, for a detailed description of the 
Nature and effect of the strikes. 
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Imports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
which showed a steady and uninterrupted increase 
in the postwar period, and imports of animals and 
vegetable products, which were only slightly below 
the postwar peak in 1953, went up respectively by 
$1.2 million or 4.2% and $2.7 million or 25.7%. 
Whisky, the main item in those two groups, declined 
somewhat in value, but all the other major imports 
such as confectionery, cereal foods and bakery 
products, unmanufactured leather and leather foot- 
wear and fur skins registered increases. 


Imports of textiles, fibres and products rose by 
$5.9 million or 6.6%. At $95.4 million, they were 
only moderately above 1952 and 1954 values but 
over one-third below the postwar record in 1948 and 
substantially lower than the 1949-51 and 1953 
levels. Wool fabrics, the leading commodity in 
this group, fell moderately as did cotton fabrics 
and wool carpets. The largest gains took place in 
coated and impregnated cloth, wool noils and tops 
and synthetic fibres, tops and yarns, of respectively 


$2.8 million, $1.6 million and $1.1 million. Moderate 
value increases were shown in cotton yarns, textile 
apparel, wool yams and warps and miscellaneous 
lines, cordage and netting. 


The wood, wood products and paper group 
increased in value by $0.7 million to $5.8 million, 
a postwar record. Books account for about one-half 
of imports in this group. Imports of non-ferrous 
metals and products went up by $1.8 million or 3.8%, 
with a $2.3 million increase in miscellaneous elec- 
trical apparatus but a $2 million drop in platinum 
metals. The value of imports in non-metallics rose 
by $3.5 million or 12.4%, partly owing to a sharp 
increase in plate and sheet glass, while pottery and 
chinaware and anthracite coal more than held their 
own. Imports of chemicals and allied products went 
up by $4 million or 21.7% with substantial gains in 
principal chemicals and pigments. Aircraft and 
parts, which, at $13.1 million, rose by $8.4 million 
or 177%, more than accounted for the increase in 
imports of miscellaneous commodities. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


Venezuela 


Total trade with Venezuela increased over 
1954 by $19.4 million or 9.8% to $218.1 million, 
and Canada’s import balance with that country rose 
by $20 million to $156.5 million. Imports from 
Venezuela went up by $19.7 million to $187.3 
million, accounting for close to 10% of that coun- 
try’s exports. As western Canadian crude petroleum 
is prevented by high transportation costs from com- 
peting effectively in the Canadian market served by 
Montreal refineries, the requirements of this area 
have been normally supplied from abroad, Venezuela 
being the main source. As in the past, also in 1955 
crude petroleum and fuel oils were the outstanding 
import items from Venezuela, accounting for almost 
100% of total purchases from that country and 60% 
of total imports of those two commodities from all 
countries. 


Total exports to Venezuela declined fraction- 
ally to $30.8 million, accounting for about 3% of 
that country’s total imports. Wheat flour was again 
the leading commodity, Canada being the second 
ranking supplier after the United States. However, 
exports of flour, which rose steadily from $2.7 mil- 
lion in 1946 to $10.5 million in 1954, declined 
moderately to $10 million. Because production of 
fluid milk is costly and difficult owing to climatic 
and topographic conditions, it. satisfies only about 
one-half of the domestic needs. Canada is one of 
Venezuela’s leading sources for powdered, con- 
densed and evaporated milk, whose exports went 
up by over 40% to $5.1 million between 1954 and 
1955. Sales of powdered milk alone rose by almost 
45% to $4.7 million, accounting for almost 75% of 
total Canadian exports. Canada is also one of 


Venezuela’s main suppliers of shell eggs. However, 
in 1955, as a result of severe United States, Danish 
and Polish price competition, egg exports were 
halved to $0.7 million, still accounting however 
for over 40% of Canadian exports of eggs. A sub- 
stantial gain of over 40% took place in sales of 
synthetic plastics, mainly cellulose, boosting the 
value for 1955 to $1.6 million. Sales of newsprint 
slightly more than held their own at $1.3 million. 
Exports of non-farm machinery almost doubled to 
$1.6 million and those of copper wire and copper 
manufactures rose to $1 million. There were also 
gains in planks and boards, manufactured brass 
and no change in internal combustion engines. But 
aluminum registered an almost 75% decline to $0.4 
million, and there were also decreases in rubber 
tires and tubes, seed potatoes, farm implements, 
electrical apparatus and asbestos. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


The Federal Republic of Germany had by 1955 
achieved a spectacular recovery from the immediate 
postwar economic conditions. The upward movement 
that began after the currency reform of 4948 repre- 
sented initially gains from a very low level of out- 
put. But,helped considerably by foreign aid, the 
Republic has by a great investment effort given 
virtually full employment to a rapidly increasing 
population. Industrial production in recent years 
has been rising at an increasing rate, by 9% in 
1953, 12% in 1954 and 16% in 1955. Germany’s 
foreign trade has similarly grown at a fast rate: its 
value which in 1936 had been equal to one-fifth of 
the national product and in 1953 to more than one- 
quarter, amounted in 1955 to approximately one-— 
third- Germany assumed by 1954 her prewar rank 
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as the world’s third leading trader. In 1955, exports 
and imports exceeded 1950 levels by respectively 
110% and 15%; but, stimulated by increasing utili- 
zation of domestic productive capacity imports rose 
in 1955 at a considerably higher rate than exports. 


Canada’s total trade with Germany went up by 
$16.3 million or. 12.3% to $148.6 million, and the 
export balance fell by $6 million to $37.4 million. 
Total exports to Germany rose by $5.2 million or 
5.9% to $93 million, and their composition remained 
virtually unchanged as compared with 1954, almost 
all the major items showing value increases. Those 
which declined were wheat, still by far the largest 
siugle item at $35.3 million, which fell by $8.5 
million; and canned meats, no longer on the export 
list, which were at $4.3 million in 1954. Sales of 
barley and wheat flour showed moderate declines to 
respectively $1.1 million and $1 million. Germany 
in 1955 displaced the United Kingdom as Europe’s 
biggest steel producer next to the Soviet Union. The 
value of German exports of iron and steel products 
rose in 1955 by about 20% over the largest previous 
export values in 1951-52. At the same time, the 
value of imports in 1955 was about two-thirds 
greater than in 1954, with large increases in iron 
ore and scrap. Also, despite a sizable increase in 
domestic production over 1954, Germany in 1955 
accounted for only about 4% of the world’s aluminum 
production as compared with a prewar share of over 
25% and there were again substantial aluminum 
imports. Canada contributed to those needs, exports 
of iron ore, iron and steel scrap and aluminum going 
up by 60%, 36% and 27% to respectively $6.3 million, 
$3.5 million and $4.2 million. There was also a very 
substantial 119% gain in shipments of copper which 
rose to $7.4 million, of rye which more than doubled 
to $2.4 million, and of. woodpulp which went up by 
over one-third to $1.6 million. Gains were also 
registered in lead, brass, newsprint and whisky. 


Imports from Germany went up by $11.1 million 
or 24.9% to $55.6 million, their composition, as in 
the case of exports, remaining essentially unaltered. 
Non-farm machinery was again the: most important 
item, increasing by 13% to $8 million, although less 
than in 1954 when it rose by $1.7 million. On the 
other hand, purchases of passenger and freight 
automobiles rose more both in absolute and relative 
terms than in the previous year, more than doubling 
in value to respectively $5 million and $1.2 million. 
Substantial increases were also registered by lime, 
plaster and cement, tools, rolling mill products and 
cameras, while clocks and watches, cutlery, plate 
and sheet glass, dyeing and tanning materials, 
fertilizers and electrical apparatus more than held 
their own. The only major imports showing a decline 
were pipes, tubes and fittings, toys and sporting 
goods and non-commercial items. 


Japan 


For Japan 1955 was another year of continuous 
recovery in the postwar period, the tight monetary 
and fiscal policies adopted in 1953 contributing to 
a check on inflationary tendencies at home and to 


an improvement in the balance of payments position. 
Manufacturing and mining output was higher than 
in 1954, a 23% expansion of exports to a postwar 
peak, especially in iron and steel products, ships 
and non-ferrous metals, being considered as the 
chief factor in the rise of total output. Total im- 
ports, also a postwar record, advanced over 1954 
at a much lower rate, with main gains in iron ore 
and scrap iron, crude rubber, raw wool and petro- 
leum. 


Canada’s total trade with Japan increased by 
$11.8 million or 10.2% to $127.7 million, and the 
export balance was reduced by $23.2 million to 
$54.3 million, still exceeding by almost 50% the 
value of Canadian imports from Japan. Total exports 
declined by $5.7 million or 5.9% to $91 million, 
representing close to 5% of total Japanese imports. 
Japan was again, next to the United Kingdom, 
Canada’s best market for wheat, sales of which 
rose by $19 million to $52.7 million, thus slightly 
exceeding the 1953 level. There were very sub- 
stantial gains in flax seed, which went up by $1.2 
million to $4.9 million, although less sharply than 
in 1954; in fodders, from almost nil to $1.1 million; 
in miscellaneous seeds, which appeared on the 
export list at $2.2 million; and in hides and skins 
and in miscellaneous non-ferrous metals and ores. 
There was a moderate gain in asbestos. But there 
were also some very sharp declines. Exports of 
barley fell for the second consecutive year, 25% 
in 1954 to $13.1 million and 56% in 1955 to $5.8 
million. Sales of whisky went down by $0.7 million 
to $1.7 million; gasoline, at $1.6 million in 1954, 
disappeared from the list; scrap iron and copper 
fell respectively from $1.2 million and $0.9 million 
to very small amounts. Exports of wood pulp and 
wheat flour declined more moderately to respectively 
$5.5 million and $1.4 million and iron ore about 
held its own at $3.6 million. 


Imports from Japan went up in a wide range of 
commodities by $17.5 million or 91.1% to $36.7 
million. Purchases of all the major textile items 
rose considerably: textile apparel by $2.8 million 
to $48 million; cotton fabrics and miscellaneous 
cotton manufactures by respectively $1.9 million 
to $2.2 million and by $0.4 million to $0.7 million; 
flax, hemp and jute manufactures to $0.8 million 
and synthetic fibres to $0.6 million. Most of the 
other leading imports: showed very sharp advances. 
Pipes, tubes and fittings and rolling mill products 
registered gains of $2.2 million and $1.9 million, 
rising to respectively $3.8 million and $2.2 million. 
Purchases of toys and sporting goods went up by 
almost 60% to $2.2 million and those of plywoods 
and veneers by almost 125% to $1.4 million. Ship- 
ments of bauxite ore rose from an insignificant 
amount to $1.3 million, and those of cutlery and 
hardware more than doubled to $1.1 million. Imports 
of non-farm machinery more than tripled to $08 
million, and those of containers doubled to reach 
the same amount. Imports of pottery and chinaware, 
jewellery and educational and scientific equipment 
made some gains. But shipments of citrus fruits 
and of fresh and frozen fish and fish oils fell. 
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TABLE 10. Trade of Canada with Eight Leading Countries, by Half-Years 


Venezuela: 
OLA US X DOG Simeeseescsterncres 
IMPOLrls/ mee heccscteseets-octhecces 
TyadevBalance, accesses 


Germany, Federal Rep.: 
PR.OGa AX OFS messes nenceees os 
IMp O©US pdccecehscctaccecsssesesees 
rade: Ba lancewe.sssssescscece 


Japan: 
EL OCA lEAIX DOLLSimescecreccssecess 
LMP OF CS ip lesesecceceevectecceveseeses 
Trade Balance .............0. 


Belgium and Luxembourg: 
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Union of South Africa: 
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Belgium and Luxembourg 


In 1955 Belgium’s gross national product rose 
substantially over 1954, the recovery that started 
in 1954 being even more pronounced in 1955. 
Industrial production which in 1954 increased by 
about 3% rose by a further 5%. The greatest gains 
were achieved in electric power generation and oil 


refining and in the capital goods industries. The 
steel industry, stimulated by increased foreign 
demand, notably in Germany, the Netherlands and 
France, stepped up its production by 18%. The 
glass industry worked to full capacity, building 
activity was exceptionally brisk and even coal 
production, which is normally inelastic, was raised 
somewhat; buoyant tendencies were also displayed 
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by most consumers’ godds industries. The greatest 
influence on the economy was exerted by export 
demand, especially for steel and steel products, 
exports rising 20% over 1954. As in the case of 
Canada, Belgium is extremely dependent on foreign 
trade. In 1948-52. 20-30% of the gross national 
product and over 40% of total industrial production 
were devoted to export markets, steel, metallurgy 
and textiles providing some 70% of foreign exchange 
eamings. Imports consist mainly of raw materials 
and semi-finished products for conversion. 


Canada’s total trade with Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg in 1955 rose by $5.5 million or 6.8% to $85.8 
million, and the export balance declined by $2.5 
million to $27.7 million. Total exports went up by 
$1.5 million or 1% to $568 million, their composi- 
tion remaining basically unchanged. Wheat was 
again by far the largest item, accounting for almost 
40% of the export total; but sales declined by $6.3 
million to $22 million. Shipments of oats and barley 
were halved to respectively $1.2 million and $1 
million. There were also declines in canned fish, 
to $1.7 million; in wood pulp, to $1 million; and in 
planks and boards, to $0.3 million. But gains in 
other exports outweighed these decreases. The 
largest increases were registered by lead and flax 
seed, both of which went up by $2.4 million to 
respectively $4.6 million and $3.7 million. Asbestos 
rose by $0.9 million to $3.3 million. There were 
also gains in aluminum, to $2.2 million; in news- 
print, to $1.4 million; and in rye, meats, rolling mill 
products, copper, zinc and drugs and medicines. 


Imports from Belgium and Luxembourg went 
up by $4 million or 159% to $29.1 million, the 
increase being spread over a wide range of com- 
modities. There were considerable gains in almost 
all the leading imports. Rolling mill products, the 
largest item, increased most (by $1.5 million) to 
$5.5 million. Wool carpets and mats went up by 
$0.8 million to $4.6 million; unset diamonds by 
$0.9 million to $4 million; tin blocks, pigs and bars 
by $0.2 million to $2.4 million; and plate and sheet 
glass by $0.7 million to $2.9 million. There were 
also increases in cotton fabrics, coated and im- 
pregnated cloth, carpets and mats made of materials 
other than wool, books, pipes, tubes and fittings, 
pigs, ingots, blooms and billets and dressed furs; 
but there were declines in non-farm machinery and 
glass products. 


Australia 


High business activity and record industrial 
development, as evidenced by the completion of 
major investment programs associated with produc- 
tion of uranium and steel and oil refining, the expan- 
sion of secondary industries and a marked rise in 
agricultural] production, characterized the Australian 
economy in 1955. Prosperity was enjoyed over the 
past few years and imports were rising at a steep 
rate in 1954 and 1955 while exports were in those 
years below both the 1951 and 1953 peaks. The 
resulting payments difficulties led to the intro- 
duction of stringent import restrictions in April 


and October of 1955. The objective was to reduce 
the overall volume of imports rather than to dis- 
criminate between dollar and non-dollar sources of 
supply; nevertheless, except for certain raw and 
industrial materials, import permits are not, as a 
general rule, issued for products available domes- 
tically or from soft-currency sources of supply, 
this policy preventing imports of a wide range of 
manufactured goods previously shipped from Canada 
and other dollar area countries. 


Canada shared with other countries in the 
import boom, although the range of products sold 
was much narrower than in the prewar period. Total 
trade with Australia went up by $14 million or 19.7% 
to $84.9 million, the export balance increasing by 
$10.7 million to $32.3 million. Total exports rose 
by $12.3 million or 26.6% to $58.6 million. Planks 
and boards registered the largest gain of $3.3 mil- 
lion to $11.8 million, and newsprint advanced by 
$2.1 million to $8.6 million. Exports of automobile 
parts rose by $2.5 million to $11.6 million, exceed- 
ing the level of 1953; those of passenger cars 
declined by one-third to $2.1 million but sales of 
freight automobiles rose moderately to $1.4 million. 
Shipments of aluminum went up by almost two-thirds 
to $4.9 million; those of rolling mill products more 
than doubled to $1.2 million; and sales of copper 
more than quadrupled to $2.9 million. There were 
also gains in asbestos, tobacco, canned fish, non- 
farm machinery and synthetic plastics. 


Imports from Australia went up by $1.6 million 
or 6.5% to $26.3 million. Sugar was again the lead- 
ing item, rising by $0.6 million to $8.3 million. Raw 
wool advanced by $0.7 million to $5.6 million, but 
dried fruits declined moderately to $5 million. 
Canned and preserved fruits rose to $1.2 million 
and canned meats to $2.7 million. There were also 
increases in fresh mutton and lamb and sausage 
casings, while wines about held their own. 


The Netherlands 


The Netherlands enjoyed a prosperous year in 
1955. Industrial production rose considerably over 
1954, almost all sectors of the economy sharing in 
the upswing, and both exports and imports exceeded 
the previous postwar peaks in 1954 by about 12%. 
Canada’s total trade with the Netherlands went up 
by $6.4 million or 10.2% to $69.3 million, the export 
balance increasing by $9.6 million to $27.4 million. 
Total exports rose by $8.1 million or 20.1% to $48.4 
million. Wheat, which fell by almost 60% to $8.5 
million, still remained the largest item. There were 
also declines in wood pulp, canned fish, planks and 
boards and meats. On the other hand, very sharp 
gains took place in flax seed which rose by $7.3 
million to $7.6 million; in aluminum which increased 
by almost one-third to $4.2 million; in rye which 
advanced by $1.9 million to $2.3 million; in pigs, 
ingots, blooms and billets which went up by $2 
million to $2.2 million; in pulpwood which increased 
by $1.4 million to $1.6 million; in synthetic plastics 
which rose by $1.3 million to $1.5 million; in iron 
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ore which went up by $1.1 million to $1.2 million; 
in barley, which doubled to $1.1 million; and in 
oats which rose from a small amount to $0.7 mil- 
lion. There were also gains in hides and skins, 
vegetable oils and newsprint, and asbestos held 
their own. 


Imports from the Netherlands declined by $1.6 
million or 7.1% to $21 million, Non-commercial 
items were more than halved to $1.8 million, owing 
to a fall in Dutch immigration to Canada from the 
high levels of the previous postwar years. There 
were also decreases in purchases of tin blocks, 
pigs and bars, canned and preserved fruits, cocoa 
beans and non-farm machinery. But imports of 
cotton fabrics almost doubled to $1.1 million and 
florist and nursery stock, electrical apparatus and 
cocoa butter and paste went up respectively to 
$1.9 million, $1.5 million and $1.3 million. There 
were also gains in cocoa and chocolate powder, 
hair and bristles, cheese and unset diamonds. 


The Union of South Africa 


1955 was another year of high prosperity for 
the Union of South Africa, gross national income 
and industrial production continuing to rise, with 
an expansion in mining and a satisfactory level of 
agricultural production. Exports exceeded the 
previous postwar peak in 1954 by almost 16%, the 
increase being mainly attributable to higher produc- 
tion and exports of uranium; imports also rose 
substantially but only about one-half as much as 
exports in relative terms. Some of South Africa’s 
import restrictions were relaxed during 1955. The 
import control system favours purchases of lumber, 
milled steel products and industrial raw materials 
in general, maintenance spares, industrial machinery 
and certain textile piece goods; it does not dis- 
criminate between dollar and sterling sources of 
supply. 


Canada’s total trade with the Union of South 
Africa went up in 1955 by $16.7 million ar 36.4% 
to $62.6 million, the export balance, characteristic 
of the past twenty years, increasing by $16 million 
to $50.1 million. Wheat, the leading item in 1954, 
declined by $1.1 million to $9.1 million and was 
displaced by planks and boards which rose 75% to 
$12.2 million, accounting for 37% of total exports 
of this commodity to the Commonwealth. Exports of 
cars, trucks and parts rose by 180%, 170% and 75% 
to respectively $5.6 million, $3.1 million and $3 


million. Sales of railway cars and coaches went up 
by $1.9 million to $2.1 million, of packages by $1.1 
million to $1.5 million and those of tallow doubled 
to $1.3 million. Shipments of newsprint increased 
by $0.8 million to $4 million, and there were also 
gains in farm implements, electrical apparatus, 
canned fish, unmanufactured leather, non-farm 
machinery and copper. But declines took place in 
aluminum, wrapping paper, synthetic thread and 
yarn, bond and writing paper, while there was no 
change in synthetic plastics. 


Imports from the Union of South Africa went 
up by $0.4 million or 6.8% to $6.3 million. Indian 
corn, which was not on the list in 1953 and stood 
at $1.6 million in 1954: disappeared again in 1955. 
Abrasives rose by $0.6 million to $1.2 million to 
become the leading import commodity and to exceed 
the 1953 level. Purchases of nuts went up by $0.9 
million to $1 million, those of raw wool to $0.7 
million, and manganese ore appeared on the import 
list: at $0.4 million. But there were declines in 
purchases of sugar, wines and wool noils and tops 


Norway 


In 1955, as in 1954, there was continued 
buoyant activity in the Norwegian economy, the 
most substantial expansion taking place in the 
merchant fleet and in industrial capacity. Norway’s 
exports and imports achieved postwar peaks, ex- 
ceeding the 1954 levels by respectively 9% and 7%. 
Canada’s trade with Norway is of a special nature, 
consisting mainly of large shipments of Canadian 
ores for smelting and refining and eventual re-export 
to other countries. Total trade went up by $3.6 
million or 78% to $49.5 million, the export balance 
increasing by $2.9 million to $44.8 million. Total 
exports rose by $3.2 million or 7.3% to $47.1 mil- 
lion. Nickel, which went up by $3.2 million to 
$24.8 million, constituted over one-half of the 
export total and continued to be by far the largest 
item. Shipments of copper rose by $2 million to $7.7 
million, displacing wheat as the second ranking 
export commodity. There were also gains in flax 
seed, miscellaneous non-ferrous ores and carbon 
and graphite electrodes. Exports of wheat fell by 
$1.6 million to $5.8 million, and decreases also 
took place in chemicals, aircraft, zinc and barley. 
Imports from Norway went up by $0.2 million or 
1.2% to $2.4 million. Canned fish advanced to $1.1 
million, continuing to be the only substantial import 
commodity. 


CHAPTER Ill 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Exports to Europe and the Commonwealth 
showed a similar movement in 1955 as they re- 
covered from the decline of the previous year and 
moderately exceeded 1953 levels. Total exports to 
Europe, which registered a continuous quarterly 
rate of increase and were higher in every quarter 
of 1955 as compared with 1954, exceeded the value 
for 1954 by $37.8 million or 10.9% and at $383.5 
million were below only the postwar peak in 1952. 
Total exports to the Commonwealth, which were 
also above 1954 levels in every quarter, rose by 
about $10 million between the first and the second 
and the second and the third quarter but declined 
in the fourth. Shipments to the Commonwealth were 
$46.1 million or 22.4% above 1954 and reached 
$251.5 million, but except for 1949, 1953 and 
1954 they were below the levels of all other post- 
war years, Total exports to Latin America, which 
were lower in every quarter of 1955 compared with 
1954 and did not show much quarterto-quarter 
change, declined by $26.1 million or 13.9% to 
$162.2 million, Sales to Latin America exceeded in 
1955 the levels of the years 1946 to 1950, but not 
those of 1951 to 1954, and were very markedly 
below the postwar peak in\1952. 


Imports from Europe registered a continuous 
quarterly rate of increase in 1955, especially in 
the second and fourth quarters; they were also 
higher in every quarter of 1955 as compared with 


1954, especially in the fourth. Purchases from 
Europe increased steadily in the years 1946 to 
1951, and particularly sharply between 1950 and 
1951; there was a decline in 1952, with a value of 
imports still about 50% above 1950 and by 1954 
the level of 1951 was recovered. In 1955, imports 
from Europe rose by $25.8 million or 14.4% ovel 
1954 to reach a postwar record of $204.3 million. 
Imports from the Commonwealth were higher in 
every quarter and by about fairly similar amounts 
as compared with 1954. Purchases from the Com- 
monwealth in 1955 rose by $27.2 million or 14.9% 
over 1954 to reach $210.1 million, and they sur 
passed the levels of all postwar years except for 
1950 and the almost one-third higher peak in 1951. 
Imports from Latin America, which rose in every 
quarter but the first, went up by $34.9 million or 
12.3% to establish a postwar record of $319.3 
million. 


As a result of these developments in trade 
with Europe, the Commonwealth and Latin America, 
Canada’s bilateral trade imbalance with those areas 
was accentuated in 1955. The export balance with 
Europe increased from $167.1 million to $179.1 
million and that with the Commonwealth from $22.5 
million to $41.4 million; while the import. balance 
with Latin America rose from $96.1 million to 
$157.1 million, 


Trade with Europe! 


During 1955 expansion continued to be the 
dominant feature of the economic situation in 
Europe, total output rising sharply for the second 
consecutive year, The current expansion in Europe 
marks a new phase of postwar economic develop- 
ment. From 1945 to mid-1950 the advance in econo- 
mic activity was sparked by reconstruction needs 
and immediate postwar shortages and was helped 
by initial United States aid. In 1950-51 there was 
the stimulus of a sudden rise in defence require- 
ments. But the expansion which began in 1953 was 
dominated by normal peacetime economic forces 
and was made possible by the growth of productive 
resources coming from new investment, increased 
productivity and a rise in the labour force. In 1955, 
in none of the major industrial countries of conti- 
nental Western Europe did industrial output expand 
by less than 7% over the previous year, the increase 
averaging about 11% for all the countries in that 
area. Also, for Europe as a whole both exports and 
imports of every country except Spain showed in 
1955 gains over 1954. 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland 
For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables 
V, VI, VIII, XIV and XIX. 


Canada’s total trade with all European coun- 
tries other than the Soviet Union and the other 
countries in the Soviet bloc increased in 1955 by 
11% over 1954. The gain was shared by all the 
trading partners in that area except Switzerland, 
Iceland and Yugoslavia which were also the only 
countries showing a decrease in imports from 
Canada, The Netherlands, Austria, Finland and 
Iceland registered a decline in sales to Canada, but 
exports of all other countries in that region went up. 
Canada had export balances with all countries in 
the area other than Sweden, Spain, Denmark and 
Yugoslavia, and these export balances increased 
in all cases except for Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerlanti and Iceland. 


The only changes between 1954 and 1955 in 
the relative position of Canada’s ten leading 
Western European trading partners in terms of total 
trade consisted of a transposition of Switzerland 
from fifth into seventh rank and of displacement 
of Denmark by Austria in tenth rank, the order of 
importance being as follows: the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, France, Norway, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Spain and Austria. Germany remained Canada’s 
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TABLE 11. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland), by Half-Years 
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leading trading partner in the area, again followed 
by Belgium, not only in terms of total trade but 
also both as a supplier of imports and a market for 
exports. The Netherlands remained the third leading 
export market,again followed by Norway and France. 
But France displaced the Netherlands as the third 
leading import source, with Switzerland again in 
fifth place. 


Canada’s trade with the Soviet Union and the 
other countries in the Soviet bloc taken together 
went up considerably in 1955 over 1954. Total 
trade with this area increased by almost 60%, 
accounting for 2.6% of total trade with Europe as 
a whole. Total exports rose by 81% to $10.7 million 
and imports by 26% to $4.8 million. The greatest 
gains occurred in trade with Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia and East Germany, mostly in exports as a 
result of the appearance of large sales of wheat 
and butter. But both exports to and imports from 
the Soviet Union declined. It may be mentioned at 
this point that there was also a rise in trade with 
mainland China (which is listed in Canadian sta- 
tistics in the ‘‘other countries’’ group). The 900% 
gain in exports which reached $1 million was en 
tirely accounted for by larger sales of ammonium 
sulphate, while the almost 50% increase in imports 
was mostly caused by higher purchases of nuts and 
fur skins. 


Domestic exports to Europe recovered in 1955 
from their decline in the previous year. At $376.1 
million they exceeded moderately the level of 
1953, the increase in value over 1954 appearing to 
be owing partly to price changes. The largest 
absolute gain over 1954, of $22.2 million or 33.4%, 
took place in non-ferrous metals and products, 
which advanced to $88.6 million. One-half of the 
increase in this group was accounted for by copper, 
the value of which rose by 64% to $28.3 million. 
More than one-third of the $11.1 million gain in 
sales of copper was accounted for by Germany and 
there were substantial increases to France, Norway 
and Switzerland. Exports of nickel went up by $5.6 
million to $28.2 million, 88% of which was shipped 
to Norway for refining and eventual re-export. 
Exports of aluminum rose by $0.6 million to $14.3 
million, decreases in shipments to Switzerland, 
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Spain, Italy and Greece being more than compen- 
sated for by gains in sales to Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Sweden, There were also value 
increases in lead, miscellaneous norferrous ores, 
brass and metallic scrap; but sales of electrical 
apparatus and zinc declined. 


The largest relative gain of 66.9% or $12.6 
million took place in the iron and its products 
group which recovered from the 1954 decline and 
at $31.4 million considerably surpassed the level 
of 1953. All the principal items except internal 
combustion engines shared in the advance over 
1954. Exports of scrap iron and steel rose by $4.1 
million or 85% to $8.9 million, Italy, Spain and 
Germany accounting for respectively $1.8 million, 
$1 million and $0.9 million of the increase. Ship- 
ments of iron ore went up by $3.5 million or 85% to 
$7.5 million, all of it going to Germany and the 
Netherlands in a proportion of six to one, There 
were also marked gains in non-farm machinery, 
pigs, ingots, blooms and billets, rolling mill prod- 
ucts and farm implements. 


Exports in the wood, wood products and paper 
group went up by $6.7 million or 27.3% and at $31.1 
million stood at almost three times the export value 
in 1953. Wood pulp, with an increase of $1.8 million 
over 1954, was at $15.2 million the largest item in 
this group. France was again the most important 
customer taking close to one-third of the total, 
followed by the Soviet Union. Exports of newsprint 
rose by $2.5 million to $8.3 million, and France, 
which absorbed 80% of the gain, became the leading 
importer. There was also a marked increase in 
exports of pulpwood and a small drop in sales of 
planks and boards. Exports of non-metallic minerals, 
consisting predominantly of asbestos, went up 
substantially; Germany was again the most important 
customer, taking one-third of the asbestos total. 
There was also a substantial gain in exports of 
textiles, especially of rags and waste to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Roumania. Exports of chemi- 
cals, which were purchased by almost every country 
in the area, also registered a sizable increase, 
particularly synthetic plastics and fertilizers, with 
France again the leading customer, followed by 
Italy and Germany. 
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The value of. exports in the agricultural and 
vegetable products group fell in 1955 by $11.8 
million or 7.7% to $141.8 million. Sales of wheat 
declined from $124.4 million in 1954 to $96.9 
million. A decrease of $8.5 million took place in 
shipments to Germany which however increased 
her share to well over one-third of Canadian wheat 
exports to Europe. Exports to the Netherlands fell 
by $9.2 million and to Belgium by $6.3 million. 
As compared with 1954, there were also declines 
in sales to Switzerland, Norway and no shipments 
at all to Yugoslavia, Portugal, Denmark and France. 
But exports of wheat to Italy almost quadrupled and 
‘those to Austria more than doubled, and there was 
an appearance of shipments to Poland and Finland. 
Exports of barley fell from $6.2 million to $3.9 
million. The largest drop of $1.9 million took place 
in shipments to Belgium, but there were also de- 
clines in sales to Switzerland, Germany and Norway 
and a disappearance of exports to the Soviet Union 
which in 1954 amounted to $0.9 million; however, 
sales to the Netherlands doubled and those to Italy 
quadrupled. There were also declines in oats and 
wheat flour. On the other hand, exports of flax seed 
increased by $12.2 million to reach an unprece- 
dented value of $20.5 million, 60% of the increase 
being absorbed by the Netherlands and 20% by 
Belgium. Exports of rye almost tripled to $6.9 
million, and there was also a sizable gain in 
vegetable oils and a moderate one in whisky. 


Exports in the animal and animal products 
group fell by $2.6 million or 12.2% to $18.4 million, 
due to the disappearance of sales of canned meat 
to the Federal Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
Union which together amounted to $5.9 million in 
1954. There was also a decline of $1.7 million in 
exports of canned fish. But sales of butter appeared 
at $2.7 million, of which $2.2 million was bought 
by Eastern Germany and the rest by Czechoslovakia, 
Exports of cured fish went up by $0.9 million to 
$3.5 million, more than one-half of the gain being 
accounted for by higher shipments of cod to Spain 
and Portugal. There were also increases in sales 
of hides and skins and of cooked meats, 


Imports from Europe, at $204.3 million, rose 
in 1955 at a considerably higher rate than in the 
previous year, The increase was shared by all the 
main commodity groups except miscellaneous con- 
modities and was spread fairly evenly among them, 
with emphasis on iron and its products and non- 
metallic minerals. The total value increase over 
1954 seems to have been mainly attributable to 
volume changes, 


The largest absolute rise of $7.9 million or 
18.1% took place in the iron and its products group. 
All the principal items in this group registered 
sizable gains. Non-farm machinery, which went up 
by $0.9 million to $17.1 million, remained by far 
the most important import commodity, accounting for 
one-third of the group’s value and for 8% of total 
imports from Europe. Germany continued in 1955to 
supply close to 50% of Canadian imports of nor 
farm machinery from Europe and most of Canadian 
purchases of freight and passenger automobiles 
which more than doubled to $6 million. There was 
also a very substantial gain in imports of rolling 
mill products and sizable increases in pipes, tubes 
and fittings, ball and roller bearings, tools and 
wire and wire products. Over two-thirds of the $6 
million value increase in imports of nommetallic 
minerals and products was accounted for by higher 
purchases of plate and sheet glass, lime, plaster 
and cement and unset diamonds. 


The value of imports in the fibres, textiles and 
products group went up by $2.8 million or 11.6% to 
$26.6 million. Belgium remained the largest indi- 
vidual supplier at almost 30% of the total, sharing 
in the increase together with Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland and Czechoslovakia; but France and Austria 
lost some ground. It may be of interest to compare 
the changes between 1954 and 1955 in imports of 
textiles from Europe with those in purchases from 
the other leading suppliers which, for the whole 
group, increased as follows: the United States, 
5.6%, from $180.8 million to $191 million; the 
United Kingdom, 6.6%, from $89.5 million to 
$95.4 million; India, 19.5%, from $12.3 million to 
$14.7 million; Japan, 167.5%, from $4 million to 
$10.7 million. For cotton and wool manufactures 
alone, the respective statistics for 1954 and 1955 
were: the United States, $52.1 million and $57 
million (cotton) and $2.8 million and $2.9 million 
(wool); the United Kingdom, $9 million and $8.2 
million (cotton) and $43.5 million and $42.4 million 
(wool); India, $1.6 million and $2.4 million (cotton) 
and $1 million and $0.7 million (wool); Japan, $1 
million and $4.6 million (cotton) and $0.7 million 
and $1.3 million (wool); and Europe, $5.9 million 
and $6.4 million (cotton) and $7.3 million and $9.2 
million (wool). 


As regards the individual commodities in this 
group’s imports from Europe, they all showed in- 
creases except lace and embroidery, and wool 
carpets and mats continued to be the leading item. 
With the exception of electrical apparatus, which 
went up by $1 million, there were few substantial 
value increases among the principal commodities 
in the remaining main groups. 
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Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland! 


Generally high levels of economic activity 
prevailed in 1955 in Commonwealth countries. 
Export earnings of the individual countries in this 
group were essentially dependent on the price 
fluctuations for-their main exports. Consequently, 
excellent markets for natural rubber very strongly 
benefited Malaya and, to a lesser extent, Ceylon, 
and high copper prices helped the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland; while low cocoa prices 
resulted in a substantial reduction in West African 
exports. But in the case of wool, cotton, and jute 
and jute goods, the disposal of larger quantities 
offset or more than offset price reductions and was 
one of the main factors leading to increases in 
export earnings of Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Pakistan and South Africa. Imports into almost all 
the Commonwealth countries were in 1955 kept at 
very high levels by increasing incomes and the 
demands of expanding development and investment 
programs, 


There took place in 1955 an expansion of 
Canada’s trade with the Commonwealth, Before 
World War II, Canadian exports to the countries in 
the area included a considerable proportion of manu- 
factured goods as a result of the preferential tariff 
system. But in postwar years such exports were 
particularly affected by import restrictions, However, 
the 1955 increase in fotal Canadian exports to the 
Commonwealth was to a large extent due to a 
general relaxation of import controls in 1954 and 
1955, including wider opportunities for sale of 
manufactured goods. For instance, in New Zealand 
a number of additional products were exempted 
during 1955 from import restrictions, resulting in 
an increase of products which may now be imported 
freely from all countries to about 150 categories. 
In South Africa, the non-discriminatory control 
system remained in force and restrictions are only 
nominal on many products of importance to Canada, 
In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland a 
considerable number of products were added to the 
free list. A further relaxation of discriminatory 
controls took place in India, In the British colonies, 
particularly in the West Indies, some restrictions 
were also discontinued. 


A part of Canadian exports to the Commonwealth 
in 1955 was financed through Canada’s participa- 
tion in capital assistance programs under the 
Colombo Plan for Economic Development in South 
and Southeast Asia. India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
were the Commonwealth countries benefiting from 
this contribution, A variety of industrial material 
and equipment was involved, particularly power 
generating equipment for hydro-electric and irriga- 
tion projects, but also steam and diesel locomotives, 
boilers, railway ties, electric cranes, tele-commu- 
nications equipment, steel, copper, aluminum — as 
well as wheat flour. Also included in Canada’s 


1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative 
statistics see Part II, especially Tables V, VI, XV, 
XVI and XIX. 


assistance to tliose countries under the Colombo 
Plan were engineering and other services in the 
planning and establishment of industrial plants 
and public utilities. 


Domestic exports to the Commonwealth re- 
covered in 1955 from the 1954 dip and at $249.9 
million stood slightly above the 1953 level, the 
value increase being in part accounted for by price 
changes, There were gains in all the main groups 
except agricultural and vegetable products and 
fibres, textiles and products. By far the largest 
absolute value increase of $23.5 million, as well 
as the greatest relative rise of 53%, took place in 
iron and its products, All the principal items except 
mon-farm machinery showed value gains, some of 
which were very sharp. Automobile parts continued 
to be the leading export in this group, advancing 
by $4.4 million to $17.9 million. Exports of freight 
and passenger automobiles together showed a gain 
of $8.3 million, doubling in value to $18 million, 
and those of locomotives rose by $8.1 million, 
almost tripling in value to $12.3 million. There were 
also substantial increases in rolling mill products, 
railway cars, internal combustion engines and tubes, 
pipes and fittings, as well as moderate gains in 
farm implements and tools. 


Planks and boards continued to be the leading 
export commodity to the Commonwealth with also 
the largest absolute value increase of $9.7 million 
to $33 million, accounting for 13% of the domestic 
export total to the area. Newsprint moved ahead of 
wheat and wheat flour to become in 1955 the second 
leading export to the Commonwealth, going up by 
$4.5 million to $22.5 million. Other large increases 
took place in copper, electrical apparatus, chemicals 
and canned fish, while among those exports which 
showed gains aluminum was the only important 
export which had an only moderate upward change. 
Wheat lost hardly any ground and stood at $20.7 
million, but shipments of wheat flour declined by 
20% to $14.9 million. 


Imports from the Commonwealth went up in 
1955 by an amount well over twice as high as was 
the case in the previous year and reached a value 
of $210.1 million; about two-thirds of the gain was 
accounted for by a larger volume of purchases. 
There were value increases in all the main groups 
except miscellaneous commodities, with the heaviest 
gain in agricultural and vegetable products which 
rose by $11.4 million or 9.5% to $131.6 million. 
Raw sugar continued to be the largest import 
commodity from the Commonwealth; its purchases 
decreased slightly to $45.9 million and its share 
of the import total from the area declined from 
25% to 22%. Rubber displaced tea to become at 
$27.1 million the second largest import from this 
region with an increase of $11.7 million. Pur 
chases of tea went up by $2.8 million to $23 mil- 
lion, and there were also increases in imports of 
nuts, rubber footwear, vegetable oils, beans, canned 
and preserved fruits, molasses and syrups, natural 
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TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland, 
by Half-Years 
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gums and rum. But purchases of coffee fell by 
$2.9 million to $3.9 million, and there were also 
declines in spices, dried fruits, cocoa beans,-.wines 
and brandy. 


The non-ferrous metals and products group 
went up by $6.8 million or 38.9% to $24.1 million. 
Higher shipments of manganese ore and of 
bauxite and alumina accounted for respectively 
60% and 40% of the increase. The fibres, textiles 
and products group showed a rise of $5.4 million 
or 22.7%. Raw wool and flax, hemp and jute fabrics 
registered the largest gains of $2.9 million and 
$1.7 million, and they were also by far the biggest 
items in this group at respectively $12 million and 
$10.6 million. In the other groups, sizable in- 
creases were shown in cheese, fresh mutton and 
lamb and sausage casings, while petroleum re- 
gistered a slight decline to $6.7 million. 


Commonwealth countries span the globe and 
tan be conveniently divided into five groups 
according to their geographical position in the 
Antilles and Central and South America (British West 
Indies, British Honduras and British Guiana), and 
in Europe, Africa, Asia and Oceania. In 1955, the 
value of Canada’s total trade with all these areas 
increased over 1954, particularly so in the case of 
the last three. 


In 1955, total exports to the Commonwealth 
countries in the Antilles and Central and South 
America went up from $41 million in 1954 to $42.7 
million, and imports rose from $53 million to $55.2 
million. Jamaica was Canada’s leading trading 
partner in this group with total trade valued at 
$28.5 million, followed by Trinidad and|Tobago and 
British Guiana, at respectively $22.4 million and 
$21.3 million. Agricultural and vegetable and 
animal products were again the main export groups, 
contributing together almost 70% of the domestic 
export total to this area. Wheat flour remained the 
major individual export item, but as shipments de- 
clined from $11.4 million to $9.6 million its share 
of domestic exports to this region fell from 28% to 
23%. Trinidad and Tobago, the largest outlet in 
the area, took almost as much wheat flour as 
Jamaica and Leeward and Windward Islands, the 


next two principal purchasers. Exports of fish, 
the second leading individual export, were slightly 
higher in 1955: at $6.8 million or 16% of the domes- 
tic export total to the area; more than one-half of 
it went to- Jamaica. 


Raw sugar, at $24.5 million, again accounted 
for almost one-half of Canadian imports from this 
geographical region. Jamaica continued to be the 
main supplier, but with a sharply diminished share 
of the total as imports of raw sugar from that 
country fell from $10.3 million to $6.9 million. But 
there were sharp increases in purchases’ from 
Barbados, from $3.2 million to $5.8 million; from 
Leeward and Windward Islands, from $1 million to 
$2.2 million; and from Trinidad and Tobago, from 
$0.9 million to $1.4 million. Imports of bauxite and 
alumina went up from $13.8 million to $16.5 million, 
shipments from Jamaica increasing by 129% to $7.1 
million and those from British Guiana falling by 
11% to $9.5 million. Imports of petroleum from 
Trinidad and Tobago were moderately lower at 
$6.7 million. 


Canada’s total trade with the Asian Common- 
wealth countries went up by 23% in 1955. Total 
exports rose from $41.7 million to $45.1 million 
and imports from $65.2 million to $86.3 million. 
Total trade with India amounted to almost twice as 
much as that with Malaya and Singapore, the second 
leading trading partner in the area, Pakistan was 
the only country in the region whose trade with 
Canada did not show an increase in 1955. 


Total exports to India rose from $17.9 million 
to $24.9 million. But there was a number of sharply 


. contrasting developments for certain individual 


commodities. The most marked increases took place 
in locomotives which increased by $9.1 million to 
$11 million and in electrical apparatus which went 
up by $1.5 million to $2 million. There were also 
gains in rolling mill products, wood pulp, news- 
print, automobile parts and synthetic fabrics. On 
the other hand, exports of wheat fell by $2.5 million 
to $0.6 million, and there were considerable de- 
creases in aluminum, copper, zinc and farm imple- 
ments, while logs and square timber and cartridges, 
guns and rifles disappeared from the export list. 
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Tea was again Canada’s main import from India, its 
value going up by $2.4 million to $12.6 million, 
followed by flax, hemp and jute fabrics which rose 
by $1.7 million to $10.6 million. Imports of manga- 
nese ore increased very sharply from $0.1 million 
to $1.8 million, as did purchases of vegetable oils; 
there were also gains in cotton fabrics, flax, hemp 
and jute yarns, mineral wax and natural. gums. 


Total exports to Malaya and Singapore went 
up moderately to $3.4 million, with increases in 
internal combustion engines and cars, trucks and 
parts. Imports of rubber rose from $14.8 million to 
$24.9 million, this commodity’s share of the import 
total from Malaya and Singapore increasing from 
15% to 86%. Total exports to Ceylon declined from 
$3.2 million to $2.7 million. The biggest drop 
occurred in locomotives which fell from $0.8 million 
to a negligible amount, but wheat flour more than 
held its ground at $0.7 million and there was a 
considerable gain in electrical apparatus. Imports 
from Ceylon advanced from $12.5 million to $15.6 
million. Tea was again the principal import item, 
going up by $0.6 million to $9.4 million and ac- 
counting for 60% of the import total. Purchases of 
vegetable oils went up by $0.9 million to $3 million, 
and those of rubber by $1.6 million to $2.3 million. 
Total exports to Pakistan fell from $9.1 million to 
$6.7 million. Wheat, at $0.8 million in 1954, was 
not sold in 1955. Shipments of railroad ties de- 
clined from $1.5 million to $0.1 million and those 
of wood pulp from $1.1. million to $0.4 million, while 
exports of locomotives fell from $1.5 million to a 
negligible amount and those of non-farm machinery 
were also lower. There were large shipments of a 
variety of goods to be used in construction projects 
in Pakistan financed under the Colombo Plan; these 
were classified as contractors outfits and supplies 
and totalled $1.8 million in the year. Shipments of 
cars, trucks and parts rose from $0.3 million to 
$0.5 million; there were also gains in copper, zinc 
and radio apparatus. The 33% increase in imports 
from Pakistan to $0.8 million was more than ac- 
counted for by larger purchases of cotton, this 
commodity constituting 50% of the import total. 


Canada’s total trade with all the African 
Commonwealth countries increased from $174.7 
million in 1954 to $89.1 million in 1955. The 
Union of South Africa! was again the principal 
trading partner in the area, accounting for 88% of 
the export total to and for 25% of the import total 
from this region. Total trade with British East 
Africa declined due to a drop. in imports from $15.9 
million to $13.2 million. Purchases of raw sugar 
were unchanged at $7.7 million, but those of coffee 
fell by 42% to $3.5 million; there were also de- 
clines in tea and in manila, sisal and istle fibres. 
Cocoa beans were the main import from British 
West Africa, but their value declined from $2.3 
million to $2 million. 


1. See Chapter II, p. 00, for a detailed description 
of Canada’s trade with the Union of South Africa. 

2. See Chapter II, p. 00, for a detailed description 
of Canada’s trade with Australia. 


Canada’s’ total trade with Commonwealth 
countries in Oceania rose from $99.8 million in 
1954 to $125.8 million in 1955. Australia? continued 
to be Canada’s main trading partner in the area, 
accounting for 71% of the export total to and for 
60% of the import total from this region, Total ex- 
ports to New Zealand went up from $14.9 million in 
1954 to $22.4 million in 1955. Gains ranging be- 
tween $2.1 million and $0.4 million were registered 
in passenger automobiles, newsprint, locomotives, 
copper and copper manufactures, paper products, 
canned fish, pipes, tubes and fittings, planks and 
boards and internal combustion engines. But exports 
of normfarm machinery declined by $2.6 million, 
this commodity being displaced by newsprint as 
the leading export item to New Zealand. Imports 
from New Zealand went up from $7.3 million to 
$12.3 million, Raw wool continued to be the leading 
import item, increasing by 60% to $5.4 million, 
There were also substantial gains in sausage 
casings and fresh mutton and lamb, and sales of 
cheese valued at $1.2 million appeared on the 
import list. A fall in purchases of raw sugar ac- 
counted for a 14% drop in Canada’s imports from 
Fiji to $5 million, 


Canada’s total trade with Commonwealth 
countries in Europe and in Ireland taken together 
went up from $13.4 million in 1954 to $17.5 million 
in 1955, Ireland accounting for 75% of both exports 
to and imports from the area. Total exports to Ireland 
rose from $8.8 million to $12.9 million. Shipments 
of wheat, which increased from $3 million to $6.2 
million, contributed almost 70% of the advance. 
There were also considerable gains in planks and 
boards and in newsprint; but barley, at $0.5 million 
in 1954, was not sold in 1955. However, imports 
from Ireland fell markedly, from $1.2 million to 
$0.3 million, mainly due to declines in purchases 
of fresh pork and of cocoa and chocolate prepara- 
tions. The increase in exports of wheat to the 
Mediterranean islands, from $2.8 million to $3.8 
million, was the most noteworthy develop ment in 
Canada’s trade with Commonwealth territories in 
Europe. 


The following statement lists eleven leading 
imports from the Commonwealth. These imports 
are ranked according to their importance in 1955, 
accounting for 77.6% and 76.4% of total imports 
from the Commonwealth in 1954 and 1955. Ten of 
these commodities, nuts excluded, were the ten 
leading import items from the Commonwealth in 
1954; while all except coffee were the ten leading 
in 1955. Columns I and II represent the import 
value of the eleven commodities in 1954 and 1955; 
while column II shows the quantity of these imports 
in 1955 valued at prices prevailing in 1954. Conse- 
quently, for comparison between 1954 and 1955, 
changes from column I to column II indicate the 
equivalent percentage quantity movement and 
changes from column II to column II show the 
equivalent percentage price movement. ' 
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54 Quantity °’55 Quantity ’55 Quantity 
at at 


Commodity at 
54 Prices ’54 Prices ’55 Prices 
$’000,000 

Sugar, unrefined 46 .2 46.5 45.y 
Rubber, crude 

CUC crea cmesancecess 15.4 16.6 PAalail 
Team DIACK Ts ..cr-. 20%) 19.8 23.0 
Bauxite ore........ isha 16.1 15.2 
Wool, raw........... 9.1 13.0 12.0 
Jute fabrics,etc. 8.9 Nyy? 10.6 
Petroleum,crude 

(ROS ea ane 6.8 6.7 6.7 
INUIGS © stress sees sss 4.7 6.0 5.6 
Vegetable oils... yal 6.9 5.4 
Fruits, dried...... Ls) Sell 5.0 
Coffee, green.... 6.8 5.4 3.9 

Total d2c4.6s.:- 142.0 153.3 160. 6 


The average price increase between 1954 and 
1955 was 4.8% and the average quantity gain was 
8%, resulting in a 13.1% value increase for the 
eleven commodities import total. This compared 
with the following increases between 1953 and 
1954: 1.3% in price, 9.3% in volume and 10.8% in 


value. The only two commodities which showed 
price increases were rubber and tea: the price of 
rubber, which fell by 13% in 1954, rose by 63% in 
1955; the price of tea, which went up by 22% in 
1954, increased again by 16%. Petroleum showed 
no price change in 1955, but all the other commodi- 
ties in the sample lost some ground, the declines 
ranging from 1% for sugar to 28% for coffee. For 
unrefined sugar, bauxite ore and dried fruits this 
was a continuation of a downward price movement 
of a similar magnitude between 1953 and 1954. But 
for raw wool, jute fabrics, vegetable oils and coffee 
this was a reversal of a trend, particularly so for 
coffee, which rose 33% in the previous period and 
fell by 28% between 1954 and 1955. Tea, petro- 
leum and dried fruits registered small quantity 
declines and coffee a 21% volume loss between 
1954 and 1955. For the other commodities there 
were volume gains ranging from 1% for unrefined 
sugar to 43% for raw wool, jute fabrics, nuts and 
vegetable oils showing increases in excess of 
25%. 


Trade with Latin America! 


Substantially complete statistics on the eco- 
nomies and foreign trade of the individual Latin 
American countries are at present available only 
for the first half of 1955, with preliminary estimates 
for the rest of the year. It appears that by mid-1955 
there were in evidence considerable differences in 
the degree of prosperity in the economies of the 
individual countries of which this generally rapidly 
growing region is composed, as well as in their 
relative external payments position. For the region 
as a whole, there took place by mid-1955 a deteri- 
oration of the aggregate trade balance. The value 
of exports declined from the level of the correspond- 
ing period in the previous year, owing entirely to a 
fall in the average export price level. Coffee and 
cocoa were particularly affected as was wheat, 
fine wool, sugar and tin; on the other hand, prices 
of crude petroleum remained stable, while those of 
coarse wool, lead, zinc and copper were rising. 
On the import side, by mid-1955 the full effect was 
felt of the increased value of exports during early 
1954 in the form of higher purchases abroad, 
especially of equipment and machinery, average 
import prices being very slightly reduced. 


In 1955 Latin America continued to provide 
valuable markets for Canadian exports of both 
foodstuffs and raw materials and of industrial 
equipment and consumers’ goods to satisfy some 
of the demands resulting from the general eco- 
nomic development of this region. Certain countries 
in the area have been in recent years experiencing 
difficulties in their balance of payments position, 
varying in the degree of seriousness for the indi- 
vidual countries involved; but others have been open 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables V, VI, XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


dollar markets for a wide range of commodities, 
characterized by vigorous competition among the 
various overseas suppliers and by extreme price 
consciousness of local buyers. On the import side, 
Canada continued to provide an expanding and 
unrestricted market for most of Latin America’s 
principal raw material exports. 


Canada’s total trade with Latin America in 
1955 rose moderately over 1954 and Stood at $481.4 
million. This overall gain was entirely due to 
higher imports, which went up from $284.4 million 
to $319.3 million. But Canada’s total exports to 
Latin America fell from $188.3 million to $162.2 
million, the decline being almost entirely produced 
by a sharp drop in sales to Brazil which exceeded 
the fall in exports to the region as a whole by 28%. 
Consequently, Canada’s import balance with Latin 
America was 64% higher than in 1954. Venezuela? 
remained Canada’s principal trading partner in this 
area, accounting for 45% of total trade, 59% of 
imports and 19% of total exports. Exclusive of 
Venezuela, Canada had in 1954 a $40.4 million 
export balance with Latin America which however 
almost disappeared in 1955. 


The largest upswing in Canadian sales to 
Latin America took place in chemicals which rose 
by $7.5 million or 59.8% to $20 million. There was 
a gain of $5.5 million in synthetic plastics, con- 
sisting mainly of cellulose products, which ac- 
counted for 64% of total exports in this group to the 
area, and of $1.4 million in fertilizers. The value 
of exports in the nonmetallic minerals group went 


up by $1 million or 14% to $8.1 million, asbestos 


,2. See Chapter, I, p.00, for a detailed description 
of Canada’s trade with Venezuela. 
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TABLE 13. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Half-Years 


1953 1954 1955 
ae a seen : de aa 


Change Change 
from from 
1st half ’54)2nd half ’54 


to to 
1st half ’55/2nd half ’55 


$’000,000 Jo Jo 
Domestic Exports............... 99.5 98.8 94.4 92.3 fats! 83.0 - 17.6 = Gat 
FUC=EIXDOLUS erotecssesse-cecneceraae 0.2 0.5 Ua 0.4 0.6 0.7 — - 
DTM OLES'. tra ceset stages caseesn tense ses 1377 152.3 144.9 139.5 147.3 172.0 a att best + 23.3 
Total wiradewx ker. sct- oes 237.5 251.4 240.4 Za2ied 225.7 Pana} {6 = Glegk + 10.1 
rade) Bal ane’. fec.crsscceee-e=<= - 38.0 - 53.0 - 49.3 - 46.8 - 68.8 - 88.3 - - 


contributing 74% of the gain and 79% of the group’s 
export total to this region. There was also a $0.7 
million or 66% increase to $1.8 million in sales of 
fibres, textiles and products, most of the rise being 
accounted for by synthetic thread and yarn; 


By far the largest decline in exports to Latin 
America of $20.9 million or 36.2% occured in 
agricultural and vegetable products which fell to 


$36.9 million. Almost all the principal items in | 


this group were affected, especially wheat which 
dropped by $17.9 million to $6.5 million. Sales of 
wheat flour fell by $1.9 million to $19.1 million; 
nevertheless this commodity displaced wheat as 
the leading export to Latin America. There were 
also declines in malt, rubber tires and tubes, seed 
potatoes and oats. But moderate increases took 
place in oatmeal and rolled oats, whisky and rubber 
products other than tires and footwear. The value 
of exports in the animals and animal products group 
fell by $1.5 million or 8.7% to $15.3 million, Exports 
of cured fish dropped sharply by $2.3 million to 
$4.6 million, and sales of eggs and canned fish 
were also lower. But exports of powdered, con 
densed and evaporated milk rose by $1.1 million 
to $6.2 million, and there were increased sales 
of dairy and pure-bred cattle and of unmanufactured 
leather. 


The value of exports in the wood, woodproducts 
and paper group fell by $3.4 million or 11.3% to 
$26.9 million, Sales of newsprint, which became 
the second leading export to Latin America, de- 
clined by $2 million to $18.3 million, and shipments 
of wood pulp went down by $1.6 million to $4.7 
million. The iron and its products group virtually 
held its ground at $30.4 million but was very sub- 
stantially below the 1953 level. Exports of nom 
farm machinery, the leading item in this group, 
declined by $1.5 million to $11.5 million, and 
shipments of farm implements and tractors were 
cut in half to respectively $4.3 million and $1.2 
million; there were also lower sales of internal 


combustion engines. But exports of railway track . 


material went up by $3.5 million from negligible 
amounts in both 1953 and 1954. There was a $7.9 
million or 31.5% drop in exports of nomferrous 
metals and products to $17.3 million. Electrical 


apparatus, the leading item in this group, declined 
by $1.7 million to $6.4 million, while aluminum 
fell by 47% to $3.9 million and primary copper by 
78% to $0.8 million, But there were gains in manu- 
factured copper and brass and in nickel. A 47% 
decline in sales of ships accounted for almost the 
whole drop in the miscellaneous commodities group. 
With regard to the overall decline in the value of 
Canadian export total to Latin America in 1955, 
most of it seems to be due to a lower volume of 
shipments. 


The largest absolute rise in imports from Latin 
America of $21 million or 12.5% to $188.6 million 
took place in non-metallic minerals and products. 
Petroleum rose by $15.8 million and was at $174 
million the leading import from this area, accounting 
for 55% of the import total from Latin America, 
Purchases of fuel oils went up by $5.4 million to 
$14 million. The biggest relative increase of 
180.9% or $17.6 million was registered in fibres, 
textiles and products. Imports of raw cotton rose 
by $17.1 million to $19.8 million, this commodity 
becoming the main item in the group and the fourth 
leading import from Latin America. There were 
also gains in manila, sisal, istle and tampico 
fibres, in flax, hemp and jute yarns and cords and 
in raw wool. Moderate increases were also shown 
in wood products and chemicals, 


The biggest drop of $3.6 million or 3.6% to 
$94.4 million was registered in imports of agri- 
cultural and vegetable products. Coffee, which 
fell by $2.7 million to $50.3 million, was the 
largest item in this category and continued to 
account for almost 50% of this group’s imports. 
Imports of cocoa beans were nearly halved to 
$1.7 million, and those of nuts dropped by $1.2 
million to $3.6 million, There were also lower 
purchases of canned and preserved fruits, fresh 
vegetables, molasses and syrups, cocoa butter 
and paste, tobacco and pineapples, But imports of 
unrefined sugar rose by $1 million to $6.4 million 
and those of bananas, the second leading item in 
this group, went up moderately to $23 million. 
There were also gains in vegetable oils, refined 
sugar, rice, citrus fruits, coffee and substitutes 
other than green coffee and melons, Moderate de- 
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clines occurred in the animals and animal products, 
iron and its products, non-ferrous metals and 
products and miscellaneous commodities groups. 
The overall increase in the value of total imports 
from Latin America in 1955 was due entirely to a 
volume gain as there was some decline in the 
average price level of Canada’s purchases from 
that region. 


Mexico became in 1955 Canada’s second 
leading trading partner in Latin America, moving 
ahead of Brazil and Colombia. Total exports to 
Mexico went up from $27.5 million in 1954 to $37.5 
million. The largest gains took place in rolling 
mill products which rose from $0.2 million to $5.9 
million and in railway track material which appeared 
on the list at $3.5 million. Sales of synthetic plas- 
tics, which became the leading export item to this 
country, went up by 71% to $6.4 million and those 
of aluminum by $0.9 million to $2.2 million, while 
shipments of wood pulp almost doubled to $1.2 
million, There were also gains in asbestos and 
electrical apparatus, On the other hand, exports of 
locomotives, which amounted to $2.5 million in 
1954, were no longer on the list; shipments of 
newsprint, the principal export in 1954, declined 
by $1.2 million to $5.3 million; sales of non-farm 
machinery fell by $1 million to $1.8 million and 
those of farm implements by $0.2 million to $1.1 
million, Imports from Mexico more than doubled to 
$28.8 million. Purchases of raw cotton rose from 
$0.5 million to $16.8 million, accounting for more 
than the import gain. Imports of mercury were over 
seven times larger at $0.8 million, But there were 
declines in shipments of nuts, coffee, fresh vege- 
tables, canned and preserved fruits and in manila, 
sisal, istle and tampico fibres. 


Colombia remained in 1955 Canada’s third 
leading trading partner in Latin America. Total 
exports went up from $21.1 million in 1954 to $22.9 
million.- As in the case of Mexico, synthetic|plas- 
tics were in 1955 Canada’s principal export to 
Colombia, doubling in value to $4.3 million, Sales 
of newsprint rose by $0.4 million to $2.3 million, 
and those of asbestos by $0.3 million to $1.3 
million; shipments of wood pulp doubled to $1 
million and those of electrical apparatus to $0.9 
million; and exports of fertilizers went up from an 
insignificant amount to $0.9 million. There were 
also considerable gains in pure-bred cattle and 
aircraft. But sales of wheat, the leading export in 
1954, fell by $2.2 million to $1.1 million, and those 
of wheat flour were almost cut in half to $1 million. 
There were also moderate declines in nomfarm 
machinery and farm implements, manufactured copper 
and more pronounced drops in malt, rubber tires and 
tubes, bond and writing paper, internal combustion 
engines, lamps and lanternsand in aluminum. Imports 
from Colombia declined from $24.8 million in 1954 
to $22.2 million. Purchases of coffee fell by $3.7 
million to $19.8 million, those of bananas virtually 
held their ground-at $1.2 million,and there were new 
imports of petroleum at $1.1 million. 


Brazil dropped into fourth place amongCanada’s 
principal trading partners in Latin America. An 
accentuation of Brazil’s exchange difficulties be- 
cause of the collapse of coffee prices during 1955 
contributed to the fall in Canadian exports to that 
country from $45.2 million in 1954 to $11.7 million. 
With the exception of newsprint paper which rose 
by 18% to $2.4 million, every one of Canada’s 
major exports to Brazil suffered more or less severe 
declines. There were no sales of wheat which led 
the 1954 export list at $13.8 million, or of lead 
which amounted to $0.5 million in the previous year. 
Exports of tractors, cured fish and wood pulp fell 
to negligible amounts from respectively $1.6 million 
for the first two items and $1.5 million for the third 


in 1954. Sales of copper declined from $3.7 million 


to $0.6 million, and those of farm implements from 
$3.3 million to $0.5 million, Shipments of farm 
machinery were halved to $1.2 million, and those 
of aluminum and of asbestos fell by more than two- 
thirds to $0.7 million; exports of electrical appa- 
ratus declined by $2 million to $2.8 million. Imports 
from Brazil were only moderately lower at $30.7 
million. Coffee was again at $21.6 million by far 
the largest import item, with an increase of $0.8 
million over 1954. 


Canada’s trade with South American countries 
other than Venezuela, Colombia and Brazil was 
moderately higher in 1955 than in 1954, witha 
slight increase in both exports and imports. In 
addition to the three above-mentioned countries, 
this region of Latin America comprises Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay. 
Of those, only Argentina’s and Ecuador’s trade 
with Canada exceeded $10 million in 1955. Canada’s 
main export items to Argentina again covered a 
wide range of raw materials and manufactured goods; 
whereas this was less true in the case of Ecuador 
where wheat accounted for 70% of the export total. 
Argentina supplied about one-half of Canada’s 
imports of raw wool and most of canned meat re- 
quirements from Latin America as a whole, while 
substantially increased purchases of bananas from 
Ecuador amounted to one-fifth of total imports of 
this commodity from all the Latin American re- 
publics. 


Canada’s total trade with Cuba was reduced 
in 1955 from the 1954 level. Total exports fell from 
$17.5 million to $14.2 million. Wheat sales were cut 
in half and shipments of newsprint declined by 
close to 50%. There were also decreases in cured 
fish, wheat flour, oats, malt, nonfarm machinery 
and in drugs and medicines; but gains were shown 
in manufactured. copper and brass and insynthetic 
thread and yarn. Imports from Cuba rose slightly to 


.$10 million, sugar accounting for 56% of total 
purchases, 


Canada’s trade with the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, the other two countries in the 
Caribbean region, also registered a decline. Fish 
and flour were again the main exports, while raw 
sugar and coffee continued to be the principal 
imports. 
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Canada’s total trade with Central American 
countries (other than Mexico) in 1955 exceeded the 
1954 level, owing to higher imports rather than ex- 
ports. Exports to this area consisted of foodstuffs 
and a fairly broad range of industrial materials 
and equipment. On the import side, bananas re- 
mained by far the most important item. Panama in 
1955 displaced Costa Rica as the main Latin 
American supplier of this commodity, shipments 
going up from $5.7 million to $8.8 million; whereas 
imports of bananas from Costa Rica, the leading 
supplier in 1954, fell from $7.4 million to $4.9 
million. There were also considerable declines in 
purchases of this item from Guatemala and Honduras. 
Coffee was the second most important import from 
Central America, Costa Rica and El] Salvador re- 
gistering substantial gains. There were also new 
shipments of raw cotton from El] Salvador, Guatemala 
and Nicaragua. 


The following statement lists the ten leading 


imports from Latin America in both 1954 and 1955, 
ranked, with the exception of fuel oils, in the order 


54 Quantity °55 Quantity ’55 Quantity 


Commodity at at at 
54 Prices ’54 Prices ’55 Prices 
$’000,000 
Petroleuin,crude 

CUO ees 158. 2 ImGez 174.0 
PUCCIO Sere eee 8.5 Tere 14.0 

Sib-toLale ee 166.8 189, 4 188.0 
Coffee, green.... 53.0 61.3 50.3 
Bananas, fresh.. 23.0 23.0 23.0 
WOttoOn ara Weerees 2.6 18.4 19.8 
Sugar, unrefined 5.4 Ga5 6.4 
Manila, sisal fi- 

DEESioecesteusesss Boe 4.1 3.9 
INUUSiecresceratesssecees 4.9 3.8 3.6 
Vegetables, fresh ese 1.8 Dei 
Cocoa beans ...... 3.0 Dye We he 

Sub-total........ 97.3 12d 110.8 

Totaliecce 264.1 310.5 298. 8 


of their importance in 1955. The proportion of total 
imports from Latin America accounted for by these 
commodities was 82.8% in 1954 and 84.4% in 1955. 
Columns I and III represent the import values of 
the ten commodities in 1954 and 1955; while column 
II shows the quantity of these imports in 1955 
valued at prices prevailing in 1954. Consequently, 
for comparison between 1954 and 1955, changes 
from column I to column II indicate the equivalent 
percentage quantity movement and changes from 
column II to column III show the equivalent per- 
centage price movement. 


Between 1953 and 1954 the average price level 
for the ten leading imports rose by 6.6% and there 
was an average volume decrease of 5.2%, resulting 
in a slight value gain of 1.1%. Between 1954 and 
1955, however, the import value of these commodi- 
ties went up 13% due to a price drop of 3.8% and 
a volume gain of 17.6%. Fuel oils, cotton and fresh 
vegetables showed price increases, all reversing 
the trends of the period between 1953 and 1954. 
Other than bananas which had no change, all the 
remaining items registered price declines, ranging 
from 1% for petroleum to 27% for cocoa beans, This 
was a2 continuation of the trend in the previous 
period for sugar and manila and sisal fibres, but a 
reversal for petroleum, nuts and particularly for 
coffee and cocoa. 


Nuts, vegetables and cocoa showed between 
1954 and 1955 quantity declines of the order of 
about 22%; this was for the first two a loss similar 
in magnitude to that in the previous period, but for 
cocoa a reversal from a 80% gain. Except again for 
bananas which had no change, all the other com 
modities registered: volume gains. AS compared with 
the previous period, quantity increases again took 
place in petroleum and manila and sisal fibres. But 
the volume of fuel oils, stable between 1953 and 
1954, rose by 55%; and 20%, 42% and 50% declines 
for coffee, sugar and cotton were converted into 
16%, 20% and 608% gains. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN TRADE 


Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade 


Canadian trade statistics are compiled and 
are usually published on the basis of a component 
material classification. The whole range of goods 
which enter foreign trade is divided into nine main 
commodity groups,and individual commodities are 
classified according to the material of which they 
are chiefly composed. When comparison is made of 
Canadian exports with imports into Canada, the 
differences in the composition of these groups and 
in their relative importance provide an illustration 
of the influence of climatic and geophysical factors 
in their effect on the basic pattern of Canada’s 
resources and the resulting specialization of 
production. The following broad outline of the main 
individual components of Canadian exports and 
imports points out the diversified character of 
Canada’s foreign trade. 


In the agricultural and vegetable and the ani- 
mals and animal products groups, grains and their 
products, tobacco, fish, meats, cattle and furs are 
the main export commodities; but rubber, coffee, 
tea and cocoa, sugar, certain vegetables and vege- 
table oils, citrus fruits and bananas are of most 
importance in purchases from abroad, Primary and 
semi-fabricated metals predominate in exports of 
non-ferrous metals and products, while imports 
consist mainly of electrical apparatus and other 
manufactures and of bauxite and alumina. In the 
non-metallic minerals and products group, asbestos, 
abrasives and recently petroleum form the bulk of 
exports, whereas petroleum, fuel oils, gasoline 
and coal are the main import items. 


There is more similarity in the composition of 
the iron and products group: nomfarm and farm 
machinery, primary and semi-finished steel, engines, 


tractors, freight and passenger automobiles and 
parts, and iron ore (the only raw material in this 
group) appear on both sides, even though with a 
varying degree of relative importance. In this group 
imports tend to be three to four times larger in 
value than exports, a fact which in recent years 
has been primarily a reflection of the tremendous 
pace of Canadian economic development and the 
concomitant demand for machinery and equipment. 
Canada’s vast stands of timber, chiefly of soft- 
wood species, provide lumber, pulpwood, wood 
pulp and newsprint for a world market, and only a 
very limited quantity of non-Canadian woods needs 
to be imported. However, in the wood, wood products 
and paper group, a much greater proportion of 
imports than of exports are manufactured goods, 
such as newspapers, books and magazines, 


In addition to the main classification according 
to component material, four alternative summary 
classifications are also published, Three of these 
classifications, according to industrial origin, to 
degree of manufacture and to purpose, have been 
available for over twenty years, The fourth, the 
Standard International Trade Classification(S.LT.C.) 
was developed in recent years by the United Nations 
Statistical Commission to facilitate comparisons 
of trade statistics of different countries, 


In the classification by origin, commodities 
are grouped according to the primary activity through 
which the material for any given commodity is 
provided — rather than, as in the component material 
classification, according to the material itself. The 
major groups of those two classifications compare, 
broadly speaking, as follows, The farm origin group 
comprises the agricultural and vegetable and ani- 


TABLE 14. Composition of Trade with All Countries, by Main Groups 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


1954 | 1955 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


% of total J of tota 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...........cccsccccssnsee Piast OM) OASaNs} PADS Hoe) alepak Maks th alse A UY. 
Anima lsrandeAnimalS Products) <.c...scscccrsscssocssssssssscsseesess Bi) key egal Yeh tag A) aie al Pe PRO FAM Biss} 
BipresmmnextilessandseroduCtsupaacus-csserttsse-cseocsscacess 0.9 0. 7 0.6 0.5 0.5111.8 8.9 8.8 8.1 8.1 
WOOG WOOG,PTOdUCtS Andee a Peli ae ccsssssdcecece sss sasaresscess Shh Bil, GY Bile SS slbye aisiea Sao 3.4 Silas Seal: 4.1 
TTONTANG tS \PrOdUCTSIM as-es.sscccesccscsessescccecessssessesssssstecoses SO OURO ek! Cons OURS aeOMMOS t OME Os Ol OA Omn onl 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products  .........sessssssssecessesees és Mee) RG ie I Re! eel 7.4 Bard Bh ete 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products  .............ssecccssseees Bee aSacens Gun Ocileaeos| 16.68) 15.90 815.0. 14.6, 1471 
Chemicals sandsAllied ProguCtS  vassscsssciss-sscsscesseececee 3.4 Pers) “SRY. Cee 4.9 Sie (401 6 1 5. 4 Deo 
Miscellaneous COMmMOGIWES eccsrcsccscsoterscsiecressscsccericsenes 1.6 Doth Bry Wael ORG abl) alain) al. 8} 
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TABLE 15. Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade! 


Classification and Group 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 


$000,000 % of total $‘000,;000 % of total 
By Origin: Domestic Exports Imports 
Marin ON Gl ltetecstectesceeveses cneetssectecceseess 928.6 870. 4 23.9 20.3 879.9 959.6 Zils 20.4 
Willd ife Orig ini eereccessssastasscoesesese 24.5 303 0.6 0.7 10.8 14.6 0.3 0.3 
Marine tOrl cin trecseetccsserscuvecccceascnees Veer i T28eu1 3.4 3.0 iene 14.3 0.3 0.3 
Hore stp Onlelinircccnsstessccecceecneatenscestos lg sittshis woes! Ses) BOD 169.9 200. 4 4.1 4.3 
Minera leOried ime .cceese se ecere ae eee 1,197.6 1,482.9 30.9 3456 ||2, 00000 2. 103.6 Ly (aut 58.4 
NIX Gc Origin caerececsccccccaesversernecoessetes 220. 0 248. 6 etl 5.9 666. 6 769.8 16.3 16.3 
By Degree of Manufacture: Domestic Exports Imports 
Raw Mavenlalssc.cisccteccussectcsvoenceeerers UWrOG2eo uel eouO 27. 4 26.3 791.8 867. 7 19.4 18.4 
Partially Manufactured .............c0s000 W275. 4 L152 32.8 35.4 205. 7 244.9 5.0 Ne 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured ...... 1554386 mel G63 G00 39.8 38.3 {3,095.7 3,599.7 715.6 76.4 
By Purpose: Domestit Exports Imports 
Producers? Materials casccscer-so<ceecesese 2,950.2 3,370.4 76.0 78.7 11,247.5 1,468.9 30.5 Bleed 
Producers’ Equipment. .............cssce 205.9 213.5 Dae 5.0 815.7 953.9 19.9 20. 2 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants... 17.6 26. 4 ONS 0.6 232. 6 248. 3 Ope tl Hao 
SITANS DOL tecrastestectsstesrsccdeatere ierecsescoracs 82.0 89.1 201 2.1 473.9 613.9 11.6 13.0 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce 

and Industry sss... Gearing retro Sal W385 0) OFZ 0.3 42.0 47.3 1.0 1.0 
@ONSUMELS AGOOUS!S .ctccessecccesecesaeseace 421.5 395. 8 10.9 9.2 848. 1 912.2 201 19.4 
LivevAnimalsifor MOO c.cc.scseces-oses 1732 deal 0.3 0.1 0.3 1.0 2 2 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified .... 184.2 170. 4 4.7 4.0 433.1 466. 8 10.6 9.9 

By the S.LT.C.* Total Exports Imports 
POOG ivavecesdessessteass cs seoatenese stopsevavoveonesne 892.2 797.9 2200 Lone 425. 8 435. 1 10.4 9.2 
Beverages and Tobacco ......cccoscccrees 81.3 91.6 Pac I 25 It 24.6 25.3 0.6 0.5 
Crude Materials, Inedible .............. |1,098.1 1,324.2 27.8 30. 4 320. 4 417.3 1.8 8.9 
Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Elec- 

[ERUGININ! Soper ere B peter ah MepNt tel ent te 20.2 58. 4 0.5 1.3 456.6 489.4 aka 10. 4 
Anima] and Vegetable Oils and Fats 6.2 10.8 0.2 0.3 28.2 28. 2 Ve tf 0.6 
Chemical Sie 72s sors ts wectceccteevecccacs.eseece 193.7 242. 4 4.9 5.6 231.8 272. 8 Bet 5.8 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by 

Materialyccan cs nccsse oc ccte teen neeee Wysetepey sAyCa ls Bont 34.2 805.3 924.0 19.7 19.6 
Machinery and Transport Equipment PAPA 280. 7 6.9 Sip) (sly Prsken Oe) ale eley ss (3) Dla 33.2 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 29. 2 30. 4 0.7 0.7 310.7 348.6 71.6 7.4 
Miscellaneous Transactions and 

Commodities he-cc-ctecereeceeee ees 22.8 Dies 0.6 0.6 200. 7 208. 2 4.9 4.4 


1. For further detail of these subsidiary Classifications see Trade of Canada, 1955, Volume I,Tables 27—33 and 45. 


2. Negligible. 
3. See also Part II, Tables XXX and XXXI. 


mals and animal products and fibres, textiles and 
products groups (and certain chemicals in the case 
of imports)—less fur skins and products and fish 
and products which form the wild life and marine 
origin groups. The forest origin group is virtually 
equivalent to the wood, wood products and paper 
group. The mineral origin group takes in the iron 
and its products, non-ferrous metals and non- 
metallic minerals and products groups as well as 


certain chemicals, The mixed origin group primarily ~ 


consists of the chemicals and allied products and 
the miscellaneous commodities groups. 


The classification by aegree of manufacture 
groups together all raw (unprocessed) materials 
in one category. All materials which have under- 
gone some processing but must be further mdnu- 
factured before final use are in the second group. 


All materials which are processed to the stage at 
which they can be finally used, as well as manu 
factured end-products, are in the third category. 
But of these groups only that comprising raw 
materials is generally homogeneous,- The second 
category includes such simply processed items as 
asbestos fibres and such relatively highly pro- 
cessed commodities as wood pulp. The third cate- 
gory has such simple commodities as dried apples 
grouped together with such manufactured end- 
products as automobiles and refrigerators and with 
such fully manufactured materials as wheat flour 


and newsprint, On the average, the value added by 
processing to fully or chiefly manufactured goods 
is less in the case of exports from than in that of 


imports to Canada, 


In the classification by purpose, commodities 
are grouped according to the use that will be made 
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of them in the form in which they are traded, The 
S.LT.C. classification is essentially a hybrid, 
combining the principles of purpose, degree of 
manufacture and component material. Its groups 
are relatively homogeneous and are fairly well 
comparable as between exports and imports. 


The data pertaining to Canada’s foreign trade 
in recent years, grouped according to the alter 
native classifications discussed above, are shown 
in Tables 14 and 15. On the whole, in any given 
period of a few years Canadian foreign trade sta- 
tistics tend to display few major changes in the 
proportion of exports or imports contained within 
each main group. Those changes that do show up 
are normally fluctuations about an average for 
the period, and it in turn tends to reflect long-run 
developments, 


The widest range of fluctuation in the past 
five years has occurred in the export share of 
agricultural and vegetable products, which rose 
from 22.8% in 1951 to a peak of 27.5% in 1952 and 
declined to 17.6% in 1955, owing to the pronounced 
fluctuation in world demand for and supply of 
grains in this period. The converse movement in 
the export share of wood products, which fell from 


35.7% in 1951 to 31.5% in 1953, resulted mainly 
from the more rapid growth of grain exports in 1952 
and 1953 than of other exports;indeed, the actual 
value of exports of wood products showed a much 
more moderate decline in 1952 and 1953 than did 
the proportion of this group to the export total. On 
the other hand, the long-range downward movement 
in the export and import shares of agricultural and 
animal products and textiles, and of nonmetallic 
minerals in imports, and the upward movement in 
the export and import shares of wood and iron 
products, non-ferrous metals and chemicals, and 
of non-metallic minerals in exports — these trends 
are apparent in the data for the past five years, 
short-range fluctuations notwithstanding, 


These developments, referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and discussed according to the 
component material breakdown, are similarly evi- 
dent in the alternative classifications, The classi- 
fication by purpose, for instance, brings out the 
significant increase in the past year in exports and 
imports of producers’ materials and in imports of 
producers’ and transport equipment. This breakdown 
also shows in 1955 the decline in imports of fuels, 
electricity and lubricants and in exports of cor 
sumers’ goods, as well as the diminished importance 
of the latter category in total imports into Canada, 


TABLE 16. Domestic Exports to and Imports from All Countries, by Main Groups 
Annual Averages, Selected Periods 1926-1954 


Calendar Years 
1926-29 1936-39 1946-49 1951-54 1926-29 | 1936-39 | 1946-49 | 1951-54 


Group 
$’000 $’000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products 554,013 250,645 
Animals and Animal Products......... 159,256 129,792 
Fibres, Textiles and Products........ 9,311 13, 528 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .... 287, 248 231,832 
TrOnwanGiitS, ETOGUCESscuscescsceseveseseue- 76,050 60,393 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.. 91,242 172,967 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 27, 694 27, 304 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 18,409 20,794 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............ 17, 694 Wy 2 

Total, Domestic Exports.............. 1,240,916 924,426 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 228,317 131,837 
Animals and Animal Products ........ 63,649 28, 840 
Fibres, Textiles and Products........ 192,100 100,624 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .... 54,249 31,736 
tronpand, its) Product Sacrs.ceecsssesees = 283,293 173,019 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.. 67,397 40,640 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 164,047 126,629 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...... 35,442 37,074 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............ 65,699 47,749 


Total Imports ..............ccccceceeereeees 1, 154, 193 


118,149 2,474, 844 


Calendar Years 


$’000 $000 % % Jo I 
Domestic Exports 
669, 723 994, 488 44.7 Pik VM 24.0 24.5 
365, 816 276, 689 12.8 14.0 isan 6.8 
43,470 27, 464 0.8 15 TaG Distt! 
835,194 1,359,903 Zoe 2521 30.0 33.6 
268, 740 352,094 6a 6.5 9.6 8.7 
343,576 666, 951 7.4 18.7 12S 16.5 
75, 150 141, 992 PI See Pa | aa 
75,483 138, 858 1.5 aee PNM 3.4 
111,730 95,116 1.4 1.9 4.0 Pe B 
2, 788,879 4,053,555 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Imports 

348, 586 515, 123 19.8 18.4 14,1 12.4 
77, 486 96, 185 Sty ta) 4.0 Sigil Bee 
334, 590 390, 850 16.6 14.0 135 9.4 
19, 807 149, 638 4.7 4.4 3.2 ORO 
731,809 1,398, 233 24.5 24.1 29.6 Sia) 
152,927 327, 370 5.9 5a 6.2 7.9 
481, 580 646, 028 14,2 L736 19.5 15.6 
113, 750 205, 441 Seal 52 4.6 5.0 
154, 309 418,970 5.7 6.6 6.2 10.1 
4, 147, 838 100.0 100.0 , 100.0 100.0 
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Changes in the Composition of Canadian Trade 


Ranked prominently among the world’s leading 
trading nations, Canada is one of the main exporters 
of agricultural, forest and mine products as well 
as one of the major importers of fuels, steel pro- 
ducts and other manufactured goods, Also, as in 
the case of almost every leading trading nation, 
foreign trade is of vital importance to the Cana- 


Exports, 1926-1955 


Consonant with the tremendous development 
and diversification of the Canadian economy in the 
last quarter century, there has also taken place a 
growing diversification of exports with an increasing 
share being assumed particularly by forest prodtcts 
and minerals!, But, as in the 1920’s, Canada 
still is essentially an exporter of industrial ma- 
terials and other primary products, and the indus- 
tries which form the backbone of Canadian exports 
continue to be based on farm and fishery, forest 
and mineral resources, 


A comparison of exports according to the 
degree of manufacture between 1926-29 and 1951-54 
shows about an equal value increase, of over $1,000 
million, for both partially and fully manufactured 
goods, «but about twice as large a gain in relative 
terms for the partially manufactured category which 
increased its share of the export total from 14.8% to 
30.6%. Exports of raw materials went up by over 
$600 million, but their share of the export total 
declined from 46.7% to 30.5%. Exports of fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods formed at 38.9% only 
a fractionally higher proportion of the export total 
in the most recent as compared with the earliest 
period. Indeed, when two quantitatively important 
items in this category (newsprint and wheat flour, 
which are really fully manufactured materials for 
end users) are removed, its share did actually dimi- 
nish. It is true that in 1946-49 this group accounted 
for 47.9% of the export total. But this was mainly 
the result of the temporary shifts in the pattern of 
international trade prevailing in the immediate post- 
war period, stemming from the unusual demand for 
certain manufactured goods from both war-damaged 
countries and from other overseas countries which 
could not be supplied by their customary war- 
affected sources. Nevertheless, «exports of such 
manufactured goods as farm implements, machinery 
and certain metal products are greater today, both 
in absolute and relative terms than they were in 
the 1920’s and growing markets abroad are being 
found for new chemical exports. Also, as evidenced 
by its response to special defence and other de- 


1. Canada is today one of the world’s leading 
producers and exporters of nickel, platinum, asbestos, 
aluminum, gold, zinc, uranium, copper, lead, silver and 
iron ore. Canada has also assumed prominence in many 
metals which did not at all appear as exports in the 
1920’s, such as molybdenum, titanium ores, cadmium, 
selenium, magnesium, barite, calcium, and is a potential 
exporter of such new minerals as lithium oxide, co- 
lumbium and tantalum. ; 


dian economy. In 1926-29 exports of goods and 
services contributed almost 30% of the gross 
national product, and the value of imports of goods 
and services as a proportion of gross national ex- 
penditure was of the same magnitude. In 1951-54 
these ratios, although reduced, were still over 20%. 


mands in recent years, Canadian industry has shown 
its capacity to deliver substantial quantities of 
ships, aircraft, guns and ammunition. 


Some significant changes in the structure of 
trade with all countries have taken place between 
1926-29 and 1951-54, and they are analyzed on the 
basis of value and percentage averages for the main 
groups and leading commodities in the following 
paragraphs2, 


The agricultural and vegetable products group 
has been increasing in value during the four periods 
except for 1936-39, exports almost doubling from 
$554 million in 1926-29 to $994.5 million in 1951- 
54. But there has been a steady diminution in the 
relative importance of this group; its share of the 
export total fell from 44.7% in 1926-29 to 24.5% in 
1951-54 and by 1946-49 its leading position amohg 
the nine main groups was lost to forest products. 
While in 1946-49 this group’s share of the export 
total was slightly lower than in 1951-54, this does 
not necessarily indicate a turning point in the long- 
run trend, It rather points to the unusually large 
wheat exports in 1952 and 1953, resulting in the 
highest export values for this group in any indi 
vidual year during all four periods and in the 
largest proportion of the export total since 1936. 
All the leading exports in this group, namely wheat, 
wheat flour, whisky and barley increased in value 
between 1926-29 and 1951-54, but only barley 
showed a rise in its share of the export total. This 
decrease in the relative importance of agricultural 
and vegetable products is primarily a reflection of 
the growth in Canada’s industrialization and of the 
diversification of Canadian exports in the last 
quarter century. Moreover, in the recent years, as 
in the 1930’s, this trend has been also accentuated 
by possibly transitional but nevertheless difficult 
problems of surplus stocks in most exporting and 
some importing countries — those sumluses partly 
resulting from as well as encouraging various price 
Support, disposal and import restriction schemes 
of a generally protectionist nature. 


Exports of animals and animal products went 
up from $159.3 million in 1926-29 to $365.8 million 
in 1946-49, but fell off to $276.7 million in 1951-54, 


2. For a more detailed description of changes in 
the structure of Canadian exports from 1926 to 1954 see 
the Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1955, 
Chapter IV. 
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TABLE 17. Domestic Exports to and Imports from All Countries, by Degree of Manufacture 
Annual Averages, Selected Periods 1926-1954 


Degree of Manufacture 


Calendar Years Calendar Years 
1926-29 1936-39 1946-49 1951-54 1926-29 | 1936-39 | 1946-49 | 1951-54 
Jo %o % % 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Domestic Exports 
UAW MAUCTL Al Sect cetera cectecece meee 596,448 285, 380 Tote ote 256, VLS 46.7 aane 2182 30.5 
Partially Manufacturedi.......-.:.-...-.-.-.. 189,240 221,917 695,631 1, 241, 397 14.8 25.0 24.9 30.6 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured ........ 490,642 379,366 | 1,335,525 1,575,443 Bone 42.8 47.9 38.9 
Total, Domestic Exports .............. 1,276,330 886, 663 | 2,788,880 4,053,555 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Imports 
UW MALET TALS ce tc. weterescctee eee teense 273,508 190, 199 639, 538 866, 563 Bowe 28.3 25.9 20.9 
Partially Manufactured..................008. 101, 346 64, 227 168,719 240, 155 9.4 OD 6.8 5.8 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured ........ 708,361 418,548 | 1,666,587 3,041,120 65.4 62.2 67.3 oats 
Total; Imports’ ’-...27--..01--csctes eee 1,083,215 672,974 | 2,474,844 4, 147, 838 100.0 100.90 100.0 100.0 


resulting in a decline in the share of the export 
total from 12.8% in 1926-29 to 6.8% in 1951-54. 
This drop has been ceused chiefly by the virtual 
loss of the United Kingdom market for cheese, 
bacon and hams and fish, and by a sharp reduction 
in recent years in shipments of beef cattle to the 
United States. Between the earliest and the latest 
period sales of cheese and bacon and hams fell by 
80% and 65%. Exports of fur skins and cattle in- 
creased between 1926-29 and 1951-54 by 10% and 
27%; but the latter declined by about two-thirds 
from their peak in 1948-51. Improvements in the 
rapidity of transport and in the quality of refriger 
ation since the 1920’s have altered the nature of 
fish exports by shifting the emphasis from chiefly 
salted, dried and canned to primarily fresh and 
frozen fish, the latter becoming the leading export 
item in the animals and animal products group, 
This development permitted products of the fishing 
industry as a whole to hold their place among other 
exports, 


Stimulated by a strong world-wide demand for 
pulp and paper and construction materials, exports 
of wood, wood products and paper reached by 1946- 
49 the leading position among the nine main commo-— 
dity groups which was asserted to an even greater 
extent in 1951-54. Exports in this group rose from 
$287.2 million in 1926-29 to $835.2 million in 1946- 
49 and to $1,359.9 million in 1951-54, or from 23.1% 
of the export total in the earliest period to 33.6% 
in the most recent. Newsprint was Canada’s second 
largest export in the first two periods, accounting 
on the average for about 10% of the export total. In 
the last two periods, it displaced wheat from its 
leading position, reaching a value of $356.3 million 
and $595.7 million, However, with an average share 
‘of the export total of about 14%, newsprint did not 
assume the relative importance which wheat once 


held, Planks and boards, the fourth leading export 
in 1926-29 at $54 million, moved into third place in 
the last two periods at $172.6 million and $303.9 
million. Similarly, wood pulp advanced from fifth 
into fourth rank, or from $47 million to $168.5 million 
and $294.3 million. 


Non-ferrous metals and products, which in 
1951-54 became the third largest export group, 
showed a steady and uninterrupted rate of increase 
in the fouryear value averages which almost 
doubled from one period to another. Exports in 
this group rose from $91.2 million in 1926-29 to 
$667 million in 1951-54, or from 7.4% to 16.5% of 
the export total, a gain of over 600%. Aluminum 
Showed the greatest advance, from $9.6 million 
in the earliest period to $157.9 million in the 
latest, reflecting the parallel development of 
Canada’s hydro-electric resources. Nickel, copper, 
zinc and lead also made sharp gains of $139.3 
million, $84.3 million, $65.6 million and $31.1 
million or 743%, 375%, 785% and 255% respectively. 


Exports in the iron and its products group, 
which stood at $76.1 million and $60.4 million in 
the two early periods, registered especially large 
gains in the immediate postwar period. In 1946-49 
sales abroad quadrupled to reach $268.7 million or 
9.6%, the highest share of the export total in any 
of the four periods. This proportion fell to 8.7% in 
1951-54, even though the value of sales went up 
to $352.1 million, Shipments of farm implements 
and machinery, the traditional export in this grow, 
rose from $16.9 million in 1926-19 to $82.8 million 
in 1951-54. Sales of non-farm machinery went up 
from $6.2 million to $36.7 million and those of 
guns, rifles and other firearms from almost nil to 
$17.3 million. Shipments of iron ore, which were 
insignificant in 1926-29, averaged $27.9 million in 
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1951-54. Exports of passenger automobiles went 
up from $25.7 million to $31.5 million between the 
two periods; however, the 1951-54 average was 
influenced by some special factors affecting the 
domestic demand for and the export supply of auto- 
mobiles in1952 and 1953. 


Both non-metallic minerals and chemicals 
showed considerable growth between 1926-29 and 
1951-54. Exports in the former group increased from 
$27.7 million to $142 million or from 2.2% to 3.5% 
of the export total, unmanufactured asbestos being 
the leading export item. Exports in the latter group 
advanced from $18.4 million to $138.9 million, or 
from 1.5% to 3.4% of the export total, with ferti 
lizers as the principal export commodity — are- 
flection of the tremendous development of Canada’s 
chemical industry. 


Exports of fibres, textiles and products, never 
of much importance, were in each of the four periods 
the smallest of all groups in absolute terms as well 
as with regard to their significance as a proportion 
of the export total. Exports in the miscellaneous 
commodities group went up very sharply from an 
average of $17.5 million in the two early periods 
to $111.7 million in 1946-49, but declined to $95.1 
million in 1951-54. As most items in this group are 
manufactured goods, this marked upturn would again 
tend to point both to Canada’s growing industrial- 
ization and to the diversification of the manufac- 
turing industries, as well as to the influence of 
unusual sales opportunities in certain lines in the 
postwar period. 


The trends in evidence in 1951-54 were accentu- 
ated in 1955. The wood, wood products and paper 
group kept its leading position and its share of the 
export total remained virtually unchanged at 35.5%. 
Non-ferrous metals and products became the second 
leading export group, its share increasing to 19.3%. 
A marked drop from the 1951-54 average caused a 
decline to 17.6% in the proportion of the export 
total accounted for by agricultural and vegetable 
products. Moderate declines also took place in 
exports of animals and products, fibres, textiles 
and products and miscellaneous commodities. Sales 
of chemicals showed a considerable increase. So 
did shipments of iron and its products and of non- 
metallic minerals and products, the spectacular 
upswing in exports of iron ore andpetroleum account- 
ing for all of the gain in the former case and for 
one-half of it in the latter, 


A comparison of the twenty leading commodities 
in 1926-29 and 1951-54 shows some significant 
changes intheir composition, in line with the general 
trends discussed above. It also throws light on the 
relative concentration of exports as well as their 
increasing diversification. In both periods there 
was a rather high degree of export concentration in 
a relatively small number of commodities. In 1926- 
29, the first ten commodities accounted for 61.1% 
and the first twenty for 73.3% of the export total, 


while in 1951-54 the respective proportions were 
59.6% and 72.6%. However, the share of wheat de- 
clined from 27.9% to 12.4% and that of newsprint 
rose from 10.6% to only 14.7%. And, in 1951-54, the 
first four leading commodities together accounted 
for only 41.9% of the export total as against 46.4% 
in 1951-54. (The corresponding figures in 1955 
were 15.6% for newsprint, 7.9% for wheat and 39.4% 
for the four leading commodities.) Also, of the 
fourteen commodities on the list in both periods, 
all except wheat, wheat flour and passenger auto- 
mobiles increased their relative shares of the export 
total. 


As the share of the export total accounted for 
by the twenty leading commodities was almost 
identical and close to 75% in both 1926-29 and 
1951-54, the changes in the composition and diversi- 
fication of Canadian exports can be discussed in 
terms of these items. The composition of the twenty 
leading commodities in 1926-29 was characterized 
by the predominance of agricultural, vegetable and 
animal products, 60% of their total value being 
contributed by those two groups. But in 1951-54 
this proportion was reduced to only 30%. Wheat, 
wheat flour, whisky and barley were still included 
and oats replaced rubber tires and tubes. Fresh and 
frozen fish appeared on the list, but cheese, bacon 
and hams, beef cattle and fur skins were no longer 
among the twenty leaders. In the wood, wood prod- 
ucts and paper group, newsprint, planks and boards, 
woodpulp and pulpwood were on the list in both 
periods. In 1926-29 these items accounted together 
for 27.2% of the twenty leaders, and in 1951-54 
their share rose to 42.5%. Non-ferrous metals also 
increased their share considerably, from 7.2% to 
18.3%. Copper, nickel and lead were among the 
twenty commodities in both periods and in the second 
silver was replaced by aluminum and zinc. Passen- 
ger automobiles and farm implements were on the 
list in both periods and non-farm machinery was 
added in 1951-54, the iron and its products group’s 
share rising from 4.7% to 5.1%. Asbestos represented 
in both periods the non-metallic minerals group 
which more than doubled its share from 1.2% to 
2.8%. And, in 1951-54 fertilizers were also included 
among the twenty leading commodities at 1.4% of 
the total. It appears then that the degree of diversi- 
fication of Canadian exports that was achieved 
between 1926-29 and 1951-54 occurred, as it were, 
at the expense of the agricultural, vegetable and 
animal products groups, the others increasing their 
respective shares and a new group being added. A 
comparisoncould also be made in terms of foodstuffs 
(including beverages, fodders and live animals), in- 
dustrial materials (other than foodstuffs) and ma- 
chinery and equipment (incliiding transport). Accord- 
ing to this breakdown, the value of foodstuffs as 
proportion of the twenty leading commodities fell 
from 55.2% in 1926-29 to 29.9% in 1951-54 and that 
of machinery and equipment declined moderately 
from 6.8% to 5.1%; the share of industrial materials, 
on the other hand, rose from 38% to 65%. 
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TABLE 18. Domestic Exports to All Countries, by Leading Commodities,Selected Periods, 1926-1955 
Note: Commodities ranked by their importance in Canada’s total domestic exports in 1951-54 


Calendar Years 


Commodity | __ calendar veers | 
1951-54] 1955 1926-29 1951-54 1955 1926-29 | 1951-54 
% 


$’000 $’000 $’000 
1,240,916 4,053,555 4,281,784 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Rank in Calendar Years 


1926-29 


Total Domestic Exports 


2 1 1 | Newsprint paper............... 131,838 595, 716 665, 877 10.6 14. 7 15. 6 
1 2 De EW CACM ieccsursusevceca Mtoe Oe 346, 429 501, 395 338, 216 27.9 12. 4 71.9 
4 a 2 | Planks and boards............. 53, 991 303, 902 385, 313 4. 4 iheaS 9.0 
5 4 4 Mood pulipdss ae Pete! 47, 014 294, 272 297, 304 3. 8 re! 6.9 
13 5 5 Nickel, primary and semi- 
PADELC ACCU areszcssavesssoveiaecce 18, 765 158, 092 215, 169 TS 3.9 5.0 
23 6 6 Aluminum, primary and se- 
mi-fabricated ................ 9, 631 SE CRY 210, 971 0. 8 3.9 4.9 
11 7 10 Barley e..2eh 2228 27 DiS 107, 650 76, 461 Te pee He be) 
8 8 7 Copper, primary and semi- 
TA DTICACCU Wet ee. sese cee 22,464 106, 796 163, 924 1.8 250 3.8 
3 9 11 Vheat fourv. 2322. 64, 496 105, 025 74, 442 Bue 206 15.7 
20 10 9 Asbestos, unmanufactured leeds 83, 346 94, 804 0.9 2al Did 
14 11 12 Farm implements and ma- 
chinery (except trac- 
LONS )Pand Darts s5-5-.....04 16, 929 82, 801 72, 206 1. 4 2.0 17 
28 12 13 Zinc, primary and semi- 
labricatedeeres cca 8, 360 73, 979 70, 558 | On7 18 1.6 
9 13 14 POU SK Yr P08: sce, td ee, 22, 149 57, 634 60, 682 1. 8 1.4 1.4 
15 14 Urimmeea lel ULDIWiO Cl aaccnettan tea aseaees eee 14, 589 5Gy Lars 48, 655 Lied 1. 4 ied 
34 15 po a OFA iso ba ah: ea) 120 ohana 6 PMT 5307152 11, 930 0.5 1.3 0.3 
25 16 16 Fish, fresh and frozen .... 9, 118 53, 521 55, 263 On7 tas lea 
18 ily 18 Lead, primary and semi- 
me labriCaled ts eee ns 1257193 43, 333 37, 194 1. 0 0.9 
38 18 15 Fertilizers, chemical ...... 5, 71% 40, 751 56, 296 0.5 1.3 
5 19 20 Machinery (non-farm) and 
parts Ae ea 6, 190 40, 402 35, 789 0.5 0.8 
6 20 L Automobiles, passenger .. 25, 746 31, 477 13, 165 deol ONS 


Additional Commodities Included in Leading Twenty in 192629 


L Sed AVC COS E toe. t0 & Wonton does 92 711 4, 294 4,045 128 0.1 0.1 
28 25 Fur skins, undressed ...... 21, 790 23, 973 28, 287 1. 8 0. 6 0.7 
yt iL Rubber tires and tubes .... 19, 139 12, 699 9,136 1.5 0. 3 0.2 
i L Bacon and hams, cured.... 12, 696 4, 502 6, 463 1.0 Oni 0.2 
38 38 Silver, unmanufactured ..... 12, 290 16, 932 19, 343 1.0 0. 4 O75 
L 1 11, 820 15, 060 3, 922 120 0. 4 0.1 


Cattle, chiefly for beef... 


Additional Commodities Included in Leading Twenty in 1955 


13 27, 868 99, 814 


4, 201 


‘Petroleum, crude and part- 
Lyire fined wre. ete ee 1 O5e 


i) 
ls 


[ele 


36, 253 


1. Lower than 40th. 
2. Less than 0.1 %. 


Imports, 1926-1955 they cannot be produced at all — to an infinite 


Imports into Canada have been always less variety of consumers’ and producers’ goods. Among 
concentrated on a few commodities and more diversi- the latter, imports of machinery and equipment stood 
fied than Canadian exports. They comprise a wide out prominently in every phase of Canadian eco- 
range of commodities, from raw materials for indus- nomic history, and particularly so in recent years 
try required to supplement Canadian resources — when the pace of Canadian economic development 
either because domestic supplies cannot be eco- has been comparable only to that in the quarter 


nomically utilized to meet total demand or because century preceding World War I. 
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Also, unlike inthe case of exports, manufactured 
goods play a very important part in the import 
picture. They went up in value from $708.4 million 
in 1926-29 to $3,041.1 million in 1951-54, this over 
300% increase causing the share of manufactured 
goods to rise from 65.4% to 73.3% of the import 
total. On the other hand, the respective shares of 
raw materials and of partially manufactured goods 
fell between 1926-29 and 1951-54 from respectively 
25.2% to 20.9% and from 9.4% to 5.8%. Two items 
of a rather special character and which prominently 
entered the ranks of the leading import commodities 
in the postwar period deserve special mention. These 
are tourist purchases! resulting from a marked in- 
crease in travel abroad, and non-commercial items 
representing the effect of the high level of immi- 
gration. 


In 1926-29 the leading ten import commodities 
accounted for 30.1% and the first twenty for 45.8% 
of total imports, and this proportion increased 
moderately to 37.4% and 51.3% in 1951-54. When 
the twenty leading imports are broken down into 
industrial materials (other than foodstuffs), ma- 
chinery and equipment (including transport), clothing, 
and foodstuffs (including beverages), the following 
changes took place between 1926-29 and 1951-54 
in terms of these categories’ share of the twenty 
leading imports. The proportion of machinery and 
equipment rose from 35.3% to 54.8%, and the share 
of industrial materials, clothing and foodstuffs fell 
respectively from 39.4% to 32%, from 14.4% to 2.5% 
and from 11% to 5.4%; tourist purchases and non- 
commercial items made up the remaining 5.3% in 
1951-54. These and other changes in the structure 
of Canadian imports during 1926-29 and 1951-54 
are discussed below on the basis of value and per- 
centage averages for the main groups and leading 
commodities. 


The agricultural and vegetable group more than 
doubled in value between 1926-29 and 1951-54. 
Imports rose from $228.3 million to $515.1 million, 
but this group’s share of the import total fell from 
19.8% to 12.4%. Sugar, whisky and rubber were in 
1926-29 among the first twenty imports, and such 
other major commodities as corn, citrus fruits, tea, 
vegetable oils, tobacco, fresh vegetables, dried 
fruits and coffee were among the second twenty, 
Sugar remained in 1951-54 the main import commodi- 
ty in this group, increasing from $31.4 million to 
$58.9 million. Coffee became the other commodity 
which was also included in the twenty leading 
imports, rising in value from $5.8 million to $55.3 
million. Purchases of rubber, which was now to- 
gether with fresh vegetables, citrus fruits, vege- 
table oils andnuts among the second twenty imports, 
went up from $22.6 million to $36.2 million. In 
terms of its share of the twenty leading imports, 


_ 1. Unlike in 1951-54, there was no segregation of 
tourist purchases in 1926-29 as the privilege of $100 
exemption from customs duties was not in effect at that 
time. However, there is a strong presumption that tourist 
purchases in that period were much smaller than in 
1951-54. 


the importance of this group declined from 15.2% 
to 5.4% between the earliest and the most recent 
period. 


Imports in the animals and animal products 
group went up in value by one-third, from $63.6 
million to $96.2 million, but their proportion of total 
imports was halved from 5.5% to 2.3%. Fur skins, 
other hides and skins, butter and unmanufactured 
leather were among the second twenty imports in 
1926-29 but not in 1951-54; nor were they included 
among the leading twenty imports in either of the 
two periods, 


Imports of fibres, textiles and products went 
up in value from $192.1 million to $390.9 million, 
but this group also registered a relative decline 
with a drop from 16.6% in 1926-29 to 9.4% of the 
import total in 1954-55 and to 8.1% in 1955. There 
was also a corresponding decrease in the number 
of leading imports in this group. Raw cotton, whose 
purchases rose from $24.7 million to $67.1 million, 
was the major import item in both periods. Cotton 
fabrics were among the leading twenty import 
commodities in both periods, showing an increase 
from $18.4 million to $52.5 million. Purchases of 
wool fabrics went up from $23.1 million to $36.2 
million and those of textile apparel from $16.1 
million to $30.2 million, but imports of silk fabrics, 
strongly affected by the use of synthetics, fell from 
$18.4 million to $4.9 million; however none of these 
items was included in the leading twenty commodi- 
ties in 1951-54, and silk fabrics not even among the 
second twenty. Purchases of raw wool increased 
from $5.3 million to $27.4 million. In terms of its 
share of the twenty leading imports, the importance 
of this group declined from 19% to 5.6%. 


Imports in the wood, wood products and paper 
group almost tripled in value between 1926-29 and 
1951-54 from $54.2 million to $149.6 million, their 
share of the import total declining from 4.7% to 
3.6%. Paperboard, paper and products, newspapers, 
magazines and advertising matter and logs, timber 
and lumber were among the second twenty imports 
in both periods. In 1955, paperboard, paper and 
products advanced to be placed among the leading 
twenty at $52.7 million. 


Iron and its products was the largest import 
group in 1926-29 and in every subsequent period in 
both absolute and relative terms. At $283.3 million 
in 1926-29, it rose to $1,398.2 million in 1951-54 or 
from 24.5% to 33.7% of the import total. Non-farm 
and farm machinery, rolling mill products, passen- 
ger automobiles and automobile parts, tractors and 
internal combustion engines were in both periods 
among the leading twenty imports. Purchases of 
non-farm machinery, the largest item in this group 
as well as among all import commodities, showed 
the greatest value increase from $52.9 million to 
$367.9 million. In 1951-54, also pipes, tubes and 
fittings made their appearance among the leading 
twenty imports and cooking and heating apparatus, 
iron ore and tools among the second twenty, at 
respectively $54.6 million, $26.6 million, $24.5 
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TABLE 19. Imports from All Countries, by Leading Commodities,Selected Periods, 1926-1955 
Note; Commodities ranked by their importance in Canada’s total imports in 1951-54 


Rank in Calendar Years Calendar Years 


Commodity 


1926-29 


$’000 $’000 $’000 
Total Imports ............0..... 1,154,193 4,147,338 4,712,370 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 1 1 Machinery (non-farm) and 
DALES ete eee Seen 52,905 367, 946 445, 875 4.6 8.9 9.5 
4 2 3 Petroleum, crude and partly 
refined. 2... Pee) ee 36, 064 217, 266 229,779 341 Na, 4.9 
3 3 2 i 
A ees: Cee 38 , 182 197,058 246, 505 Bei 4.8 Die 
ti 4 4 Electrical apparatus ,n.o.p. 24,010 166,371 PA DA TAUS: Bagh 4.0 4.8 
2 5 6 Rolling mill products (iron 
ands tec iiee Raw ee... 52,851 134,659 129,679 4.6 Sue 2.8 
iyi 6 7 ‘Tractors and parts a.ss..-fa: 15,444 113,496 1155305 ae raul 2.4 
20 7 8 Engines, internal combus- 
LLONG a nGhoahtsemmen eres Weshe THU 99, 824 100, 917 lee 2.4 oak 
8 8 11 ComPabituminousmee:...ee: 26, 649 94,993 74,453 PN} Zane eG 
i. 9 5 Aircraft and parts (except 
engines)... eek eee Wy, Dany Siete 138,091 Or Age! 2.9 
19 10 14 Farm implements and 
machinery (except trac- 
LOPS) Vand soane sie. 13,909 72,680 62,874 eee, 13s 3 
10 11 Sain |\@OULON eTAW a cecctce eee 24, 669 67,052 Gi O a! Jel 1.6 i533 
il 12 10 Ll Siveeestte shes pecase oes 1, 164 64, 842 77, 754 0.1 126 1.6 
Di 13 13 Tourist purchases .............. D 64,090 71,467 7) ji jinn’ 
q 14 9 Automobiles, passenger .... 28, 400 61,604 83,726 Zan ja 1.3 
5 15 20 Sugar, unrefined.................. Bl eo2 58, 914 De oile Dealt 1.4 ibaa 
39 16 ay Coffees ereenten teen 5, 844 55, 256 57,010 0.5 13 ee 
1 17 21 Pipes, tubes and fittings 
(iron and steel) 4,481 54,613 50, 290 0.4 ee ileal 
15 18 18 COULOIGLD DRL CS ieee eee 18,359 D2, DoS 53, 400 6 3 iheidl 
30 19 12 ial items........ 9,872 49, 331 72,939 0.9 Lae 15 
Sik: 20 16 Principal chemicals (except 
BCids).N/0.Dy osu keaeels 8,213 48,616 57,677 oO. '7 1i2 1.2 


otra tee 30, 494 43,473 30,124 2.6 1.0 0.5 

9 1 1 isky WE git Shae ete ee a) 26) Zito 10,037 9,045 D3 OZ 0.2 

12 26 32 \ LC SH ie ee 23,066 36, 223 31,948 2.0 0.9 0.7 
13 25 PA) Rubber, crude and semi- 

fabricatedeec eet... 22,648 36, 234 44,110 PAERY 0.9 0.9 

14 } i 1 Si trees rte careers ce 18,361 4,938 4,718 1.6 0.1 0.1 
16 30 26 Apparel (except hats) of 

al itextiles = ere 24: js): 16, 054 30, 156 39,039 1.4 0.7 0.8 

18 23 29 CASON IN Grermeatesena see cscurme ae 14,998 38,952 35,631 13. 0.9 0.3 


Additional Commodities Included in Leading Twenty in 1955 


Paperboard, paper and 
PROGUCtS ee. ot. .eeet.. 


12,649 36,880 52,690 heal WEE) eal 


1. Lower than 40th, 
2. Not available, 


million and $24.1 million. The group as a whole its purchases increasing from $24 million in 1926-29 
increased its share of the twenty leading imports to $166.4 million in 1951-54 to make it the fourth 
from 40.8% to 51.8% between 1926-29 and 1951-54. leading import item. In recent years imports of 
bauxite and alumina, the raw materials for Canada’s 

Imports of non-ferrous metals and products went fast growing aluminum industry, have been assuming 

up from $67.4 million to $327.4 million or from 5.9% an increasing importance. Between the earliest and 
to 7.9% of the import total. Miscellaneous electrical the most: recent period this group’s share of the 


apparatus is the major commodity in this group, twenty leading imports went up from 4.5% to 7.8%. 
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Imports of non-metallic minerals and products 
about quadrupled in value from $164 million to 
$646 million. The share of this group in the import 
total increased from 14.2% to 15.6% between 1926- 
29 and 1951-54; this, nevertheless, represented a 
decline from the peak of 19.5% in 1946-49 which 
was further accentuated in 1955 when the proportion 
dropped to 14.1%. The growing use of oil rather than 
coal for heating and the rapid postwar increase in 
Canadian petroleum production and refining capaci- 
ty have been the main cause of this trend. Imports 
of crude petroleum, the largest item in this group, 
went up from $36.1 million in 1926-29 to $217.3 
million in 1951-54. Bituminous coal, the only other 
commodity among the twenty leading inboth periods, 
showed an increase from $26.6 million to $95 
million. Fuel oils, which rose from $1.2 million to 
$64.8 million, was the other item among the twenty 
leading commodities in 1951-54. Anthracite coal 
and gasoline, up from $30.5 million to $43.5 million 
and from $15 million to $39 million, held respec- 
tively twenty-first and twenty-third rank. 


Price Indexes and the 


Canada’s export and import price indexes are 
calculated within the framework of the component 
material commodity classification, although some 
adjustments are made to this classification to 
simplify the pricing problem!. Within each main 
group of the adjusted classification a sample of 
commodities is priced, and these prices are ex- 
pressed as relative numbers and averaged with 
fixed weights. The sample average for each main 
group is used to represent all commodities in that 
main group, the fixed-weight average of the sample 
averages for the eight adjusted main groups to re- 
present the total of exports or imports. 


To prevent the indexes from becoming un- 
representative both the commodities included in the 
sample and the weights used to combine them must 
be checked regularly. The sample must be checked 
to ensure that it does not overlook commodities 
which have greatly increased in importance since 
it was established, or contain too many commodi- 
ties which have declined sharply in importance 
Since that time. Should either of these conditions 
apply, adjustments in the sample must be made. 
Similarly, the fixed weights used in averaging the 
sample prices must be checked to ensure that they 
do not vary persistently from weights calculated 
from the current trade pattern. 


Currently-weighted indexes of export and import 
prices are computed annually to check the validity 
of the weights used in the fixed-weight index. 
These calculations employ the same price relatives 
and the same method of imputation for items not 
covered directly in the sample as are used in the 
fixed-weight indexes. The only cause of divergence 
betweenthe twoseries therefore lies in the weighting 


1. See Chapter V, p. 00. 


Imports of chemicals and allied products and 
of miscellaneous commodities showed the largest 
relative increases of all main groups between 1926- 
29 and 1951-54. In absolute terms the former rose 
from $35.4 million to $205.4 million and the latter 
from $65.7 million to $419 million. In the chemical 
group, principal chemicals, which went up from 
$8.2 million to $48.6 million, were in both periods 
the largest single item in its group. They were in 
1951-54 among the twenty leading imports, and 
synthetic plastics and drugs and medicines among 
the second twenty. In the miscellaneous commodi- 
ties group, aircraft and parts, which registered the 
largest relative increase among the twenty leading 
commodities, went up from $1.3 million to $87.2 
million. Also on the list in 1951-54 were tourist 
purchases and non-commercial items at $64.1 million 
and $49.3 million, and refrigerators and freezers 
and parcels of small value placed among the second 
twenty. 


Structure of Trade 


system, and differences between the series can be 
used to assess the continued representativeness of 
the fixed weights. 


It should be noted that not all differences: 
between current weights and fixed weights are 
significant. They become significant only when 
there is a considerable degree of dispersion among 
the levels of the various item price relatives in- 
cluded in the index. If all individual price relatives 
included in the index were the same in any year it 
would not matter whether fixed weights, current 
weights, or no weights at all were used: the average 
of all items would necessarily be the same as the 
relative for each individual item. Because in fact 
the price relatives do differ, the extent to which 
each is allowed to influence the average of all 
becomes important, and this is governed by the 
weight assigned to each relative. 


Table 20 presents the annual fixed-base-weight 
and moving-current-weight indexes of export and 
import prices, by main groups, for the past four 
years. On the import side, there has been during 
this period a close degree of correspondence be- 
tween the index totals for all commodities; however, 
there took place in 1955 an increase in the degree 
of divergence between those totals from 0.2% in 
1954 to 0.8%, the simple average of discrepancies 
in the eight main groups rising from 1.7% to 2.4%. 
The main factor contributing to this increase was 
the respective behaviour of the fixed-base-weight 
and the moving-current-weight indexes for the 
‘‘miscellaneous products’”’ group, the former rising 
at a much higher rate than the latter. This was due 
to the much greater importance given to the rubber 
and rubber products subgroup in the fixed-base- 
weight index, combined with a sharp average upward 
price movement for those commodities. 
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TABLE 20. Fixed-Base-Weight and Moving-Current-Weight Indexes of Canadian Export and Import Prices 
(1948 = 100 ) 


Index and Group 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Agricultural and Animal Products: 
WiX@dEWeiBhts Haceiit act tocorteettsecetsdesee 
GUITeN te WEEN tS hcs.§ hek-- scree cxces so essceeses 


Fibres and Textiles: 
FIX Ed AWELED tS cecect och ates orev es Soossecs 
Current, Wei eWts 25: ciesstas oce-sseviewsecd ane 


107.6 
(103. 0) 


103. 5 
(99. 4) 


120. 0 114.1 
(119.8) (113. 4) 


Wood Products and Paper: 
BixKedsew CL ets crstcesetiscescuanteaserscses 
ROTITCTIUGWELOUELS: Steere cacersdssencnvjcasess +se0 


Iron and Steel Products: 
Til (axel Meet ed a toy yor ree eee ee eee 
GUITENtaWEl BOGS. oh itaescssdeces casannatss 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products: 
FUL ROCA CLOUIUS: a osteut castes eecaceseccssroe; es 
GUITEI URW OTE NUS tecn tccdtcasbatsrcesnacst aes 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products: 
HEXCGWELENTS t aercitesecocessccnateersocesess es 
OSUITENILUWELSIIES Bere cece celeste secedseesteees 


Chemicals and Fertilizer: 
OPK CO WE LEN USst as dtecctocsessctecstesems teers 
Gurrentiwel GHtSo Viie...csoeccccceccsnecsere sess 


Miscellaneous: 
xed Welehtsi retest: scx avcssesssoccttes cove 
Gurrentew ei ghtSahusscavctesscevcssteeseceess 


Total: 


122.4 118.3 
(122.0) (117. 


131.4 134. 
C1295 Daw (isi. 


142.6 135. 
(140.3) (132. 


143.1 149. 
(147.4) (154. 


119.3 117. 


(116. 0)" (114. 


T29 RN 123. 
(COPA ey (CHS 


Hive d JWELSRES Weekes Seccsncsn cess coseasens 121.8 


(118. 6). 


118.3 


Current Weights ................:ccseecsereeee: (114. 9) 


In the case of exports, the discrepancy be- 
tween the total indexes derived by the two methods 
of calculation, which in 1953 amounted to 3%, almost 
disappeared by 1955, the simple average of the 
individual discrepancies for the eight main groups 
being reduced to 1.6%. In 1953, as in the two 
previous years, the divergence between the two 
index totals was largely caused by the gap between 
the fixed-base-weight and the moving-current-weight 
indexes for the ‘‘agricultural and animal products”’ 
group. During the 1951-53 period, the level of grain 
exports was extraordinarily high; and as the average 
price of grain was generally lower than the price 
average for the group, the moving-current-weight 
index fell well below the fixed-base-weight index. 
But in 1954 and 1955, the proportion of grains to 
total exports in this group was much closer to that 
of the base year; moreover the price gap between 
the average price of grain and of the other agri- 
cultural and animal products declined. In 1954, 
when the discrepancy between the two index totals 
for all commodities was reduced to 1.9%, it was the 
‘‘iron and steel products’’ group that was mainly 
responsible for the existing degree of divergence. 
The discrepancy in the two indexes for this group 
in 1954 resulted chiefly from a sharply lower pro- 


96.8 102.3 97.4 104. 4 99. 8 
(95. 3) (101. 9) (97.5) (101.8) (98. 4) 
108.6 . 108.5 100. 4 99.8 95.5 

(105. 7) (110. 5) (99. 4) (97.1) (93. 7) 
116.3 : 115. 3 igen 117.5 119.4 
(114. Cis. 7) CLis.6y ClIS. 1) OC1LIS. S) 
132. : 117.3 120.1 120.4 125. 2 
(126. CLETS2) > ( 119.6)" (120.0) €124.'9) 
134. 120.5 i a 120.4 124.8 
(131. (120.0) (119.7) (119.5) (125.3) 
150. A: LOLS 104. 8 102. 1 100.6 
(154. (101.1) (104.1) (103.4) (102. 4) 
115. : 109.0 109.4 108. 1 109.9 
(113. (110.3) (108.9) (108.3) (109. 2) 
123. . 123.5 111.0 105.3 ils et) 
(120. 0) (110.9) (105.6) (101.8) (109.4) 
115. 1 110. 4 109. 4 109. 5 110.5 
(112. 9) (110.6) (109.8) (109.3) (111. 4) 


portion of manufactured goods in these exports and 
from the virtual disappearance of shipments of ferro- 
alloys, together with relatively much larger sales 
of iron ore, pig iron and scrap iron, the latter two 
at especially low prices. But in 1955, the almost 
complete elimination of the discrepancy between 
the two indexes in this group was the strongest 
factor contributing to the same result for the index 
totals for all commodities. This was due tosharply 
increased shipments of iron ore at an average price 
close to that of the group as a whole, combined 
with a decrease in sales of scrap iron and a dimi- 
nution of the gap between its average price and that 
of other iron and steel products. On the other hand, 
a factor tending to widen the discrepancy between 
the two index totals for all commodities in 1955 
was the increased divergence between the two 
indexes for the ‘‘miscellaneous products’’ group. 
Here, higher exports of electricity together with a 
price decline in this commodity tended to lower 
the moving-current-weight index more than the fixed 
weight index; while a rise in the average price 
level of rubber products tended to push up the 
fixed-base-weight index which overstressed the 
importance of this item. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics— Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the borders of the country. 
These movements are recorded in terms of value 
and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by many other factors. 
The documents received by the Customs Division of 
the Department of National Revenue are the source 
of information on values and quantities. For the 
correct interpretation of the data the following 
definitions and explanations of terms as used in 
Canadian trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers 
as subsequently checked (and sometimes re- 
vised) by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘Exports of Canadian Produce’’ include all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
were changed in form or increased in value 
by further processing in Canada. These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect, 
export values are taken f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment for export. 


(3) Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Eixports’”’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ include any goods pre- 
viously imported which are exported from 
Canada unchanged in form. Their value is 
the actual amount received by the exporter 
in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, 
insurance, handling and other charges. 


(4) Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered fot 
Consumption’’ include all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials; in effect, im- 
ports on which all duties were paid and 
which passed from customs control into the 
possession of the importer. Canadian ‘import 
Statistics do not include goods entering 
customs warehouses, only those released for 
domestic consumption. If the goods are re- 
exported without being cleared for domestic 
consumption then they enter neither the 
import statistics nor the re-export statistics. 


It must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all be 
consumed in Canada. The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
were received. These values therefore ex- 
clude all costs of transporting the goods to 
Canada, as well as any export duties or im- 
port duties which must be paid on them; they 
represent only the cost of the goods alone, 
f.o.b. original point of shipment to Canada. 


In most cases the customs value of im- 
ports corresponds to the invoice value of the 
goods. However, in 1953 and 1954 some 
goods from Czechoslovakia and Poland were 
appraised under section 36 of the Customs 
Act (R.S., 1952, Ch. 58) at much higher 
values than were shown on the respective 
invoices (up to 50% higher). And under an 
amendment to section 35 of the Customs 
Act passed in December, 1953, low end- 
of-season or end-of-run invoice values for 
manufactured goods may be replaced by 
values based on the average price of the 
goods over a preceding period (not to exceed 
six months). During the first year that this 
provision was in effect the value of the 
imports to which it was applied totalled less 
than $150,000. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council. These rates generally cor- 
respond to the commercial rates prevailing 
on the date that the goods were shipped to 
Canada. 


(5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Ex- 


ports are credited to the country to which 
they are consigned, whether or not that 
country possesses a seaboard. The country 
of consignment is that country to which 
goods exported from Canada are, at the time 
of export, intended to pass without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another. 


Imports are credited to the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The 
countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods came without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another. These countries are not necessarily 
the countries of actual origin of the goods, 
since goods produced in one country may be 
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imported by a firm in another country and 
later re-sold to Canada. In such cases the 
second country would be the country of con- 
signment to which the goods would be cred- 
ited. 


There is one exception to this rule. In the 
case of imports an attempt is made to clas- 
sify by country of origin all goods produced 
in Central and South America. The effect of 
this procedure is discussed below. 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been received at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period (see also 
No. 7, below). Actual commodity movements 
lead by a few days (but rarely more) the 
receipt of the customs forms. However as 
the overall effect of this procedure on dif- 
ferent months and years is approximately 
constant, the statistics generally give an 
adequate picture of the movement of goods 
in given calendar periods. 


(7) Change in Import Compilation Month, Prior 
to April, 1954, the customs documents re- 
lating to imports from which import statistics 
are compiled were not sent directly to the 
Bureau of Statistics from the customs ports, 
but were received indirectly through the 
Departments of National Revenue and Fin- 
ance. Since April, 1954, however, these 
documents have been sent directly to the 
Bureau of Statistics, which has resulted in 
their arriving at the Bureau somewhat earlier 
than under the previous system. During April 
and May, 1954, it was found that to code 
the same import forms for a ‘‘month’’ as 
would have been received under the old 


system of handling these documents involved 
serious difficulties and delays at the end of 
each month. Starting in June, 1954, it was 
decided to avoid this problem by altering the 
compilation month to include all customs 
documents actually reaching the Bureau of 
Statistics by the end of the calendar month 
under the new mailing procedures. This had 
the added advantage of bringing the import 
statistical ‘‘month’’ more closely in line 
with the export statistical ‘‘month’’ and the 
calendar month. 


The effect of this change, approximately, 
is that Juné, 1954, import statistics include 
the trade covered by customs forms received 
at the Bureau during the last two working 
days of May and all working days in June. 
The approximately two working days’ mail re- 
ceipts of documents added to the trade coded 
in June include that received on one Tues- 
day, June 29, and Tuesday is a day of ex- 
ceptionally heavy receipts of customs docu- 
ments at the Bureau. The increase in the 
value of imports recorded in June as a result 
of this change is estimated at not less than 
$40 million in total, or alternatively not less 
than 10% of the value which would otherwise 
have been recorded. The effect of this 
change on the nine main commodity group 
totals, and on the value of imports from 
Canada’s principal trading partners, appears 
to have been fairly uniform. 


Only the June, 1954, import values were 
increased significantly by this change. Im- 
ports in subsequent months were again those 
covered by customs documents received on 
the same number of working days as are 
actually included in the calendar month. 
However, the timing of subsequent import 
statistical ‘‘months’’ was advanced by two 
days. 


Imports from Central and South America! 


Until the middle of 1946 all imports were cred- 
ited in Canadian trade statistics to the countries 
from which the goods were consigned to Canada. 
Beginning in July, 1946, a new method was adopted 
for the recording of some Canadian imports produced 
in Central or South America (including Bermuda and 
the West Indies). This was to credit all shipments 
of goods originating in Central or South America 
but consigned to Canada from the United States 
(and usually purchased in that country) to the 
country in which they were produced. 


It may be mentioned at this point, however, 
that this method of crediting imports from Central 
or South America is not equivalent to recording on 
a strict country of origin basis. This principle is 


1. See Chapter V, Review of Foreign Trade, 
Calendar Year, 1954 and First Half Year, 1955. 


followed only in the case when these goods are 
consigned from the United States to Canada. For 
goods consigned from any Central or South American 
country direct to Canada (even when shipped via 
the United States) classification is invariably by 
country of consignment. Thus goods of Paraguayan 
origin consigned to Canada by a merchant in Uru- 
guay would be credited to Uruguay in Canadian 
trade statistics. But if the same goods were con- 
signed to Canada by an American firm from the 
United States they would be credited to the country 
of origin, namely Paraguay. 


When this change in the recording of imports 
was made in 1946 its effects on Canadian trade 
statistics was not very significant. For under 
immediate postwar trading conditions almost all 
imports of Central or South American origin were 
being consigned to Canada from the country in 
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TABLE 21. Imports Recorded as from Central and South America, by Country of Consignment 
Calendar Years, 1953-1955 


1953 1954 1955 


Consigned from Consigned from 


Proportion Proportion 
Consigned Consigned 


from U.S. | ynited | Country | °™ U-S. | United 
States Credited States 


Country and Commodity GonplenedsrOin 


United 
States 


Country 
Credited 


Country 
Credited 


$’000 $’000 % $’000 -$’000 % $’000 $’000 
A. By Principal Countries of Central and South America 


Total, Commonwealth Countries....................:c0c00e08 260 41,639 0.6 198 52,728 0.4 1,1% 53, 925 
Barb ads) ectsces. coccecsay cctuneceecitiestaetascatsteeivynusbicsvayes 20 Py Bas; 0.8 13 5, 345 0.3 7 8, 229 
British Guiana 165 17, 635 0.9 139 20, 343 0.7 365 17,942 
MAIN AL CA oehsscceccotececoss cxcuss ak eovatvessccarcuevease 3 eels 0.1 1 15, 309 0.0 7127 14, 840 
Leeward and Windward Islands ig) 1,197 eal; 16 Taso 103 2 2,454 
Trinidad and ULOPALO pe. ie..: ee cesteanteas vatsenernnaxess 1 8,061 0.0 11 9,584 Owl 6 9,834 

Total, Other Oil-Exporting Countries .................... 7,742 155,559 4.7 2,308 185, 869 1.2 3,548 214,452 
Netherlands Antilles 0 8, 154 0.0 95 20,487 O75 792 29,930 
ViGMOZ ALC] Bue sccte ccs sare caores to caceondaes aieocandl cctsjiststebeor ext 7,742 147,405 5.0 Py Paes leisy, ty) 113 Dy iby ae bey 

Total, Other CountrieS  ..............:.cccssssssecesssesereseseees 39,085 97,957 28.5 | 31,637 89,170 26.2 | 47,478 89,398 
Argentina 2,116 6, 413 24.8 694 2,044 25.3 1,070 3, 344 
Bolivia 411 1,004 29.0 23 244 8.6 15 3 
Brazil ..25 Sy D360 coy OL 24.4 CP APP GPa 29.4 10,852 19, 895 
Chile 3 285 768 PAA} “GTS 120 49.0 159 91 
Colombia ... AA 4,665 18,550 20.1 5, 181 19, 639 20.9 6, 183 16,037 
COstarica een 88 ie acs eeshsc etree ce stevaas conte eaanes 5,990 3, 482 Gone 1, 370 6, 376 Hint! 738 5, 210 
GUD a fics noses sncecustsccersencoeceeduacecoevanceestesavesecatetsseiotaa 1, 453 10, 201 BAG} 1, 299 8,614 ie a! 1, 343 8,682 
DominicdneRepublie Areca .cesecctcccteueessseerscssseeetes 581 5, 273 9.9 892 770 Soent 247 1, 283 
CUA OF pees Ate, AOS a tacs sss esti save tadeneia tose ns caneeae i6o2 1,056 60.7 2,747 1,016 73.0 3, 164 2,023 
j OYE Wh: Va (0) eae pee Nee Seok RN no a 51 1, 338 eu 146 805 15.4 435 2,526 
GWAC EM el a Pe eeccnessscere castrate rs ciccuctestdecctetisvomearnttees 2,010 1, 249 61.7 1,614 3,446 Silt!) 905 3, 640 
Het tip a eee sinetscisceobenesescaetecricedsoteei neha 392 356 52.4 896 674 Eile ah 1, 269 328 
Honduras eee scaseve a evenete remaster terbaranee 3, 169 1, 425 69.0 1,505 1,085 58.1 1,198 468 
MEXU CON Meares wrchcccces vasentrenveel tees com eda des pec ites oV2oo Ness PA 20.6 2,812 11, 220 20.0 17, 543 11 208 
Nicaragua .., A 24 367 Gad 10 171 Dew 193 1, 236 
PGE By Ses ecb sasoceavapanckeacessearesbstuevice ctewccomeoe ste eeatekes 2, 349 1, 288 64.6 17505) 4,345 Pity tl 1,174 7,863 
EET U cess tea svscarssesteatt esneeteemtonicteeeree etree mr ceeerantateeee 365 2,563 1265 134 Poe hi 5.9 266 603 
PUertol Rica eitiscss.cesttenrccecrettverersccetscresee ttavstetteee 228 644 26.1 430 173 35.3 99 995 
Surinam Beccktteras 486 859 36.1 471 2,022 16.9 241 3, 405 
Uruguay 1,051 1,852 36. 2 493 533 48.0 252 231 

B. By Principal Import Statistical Items with Codes 

Crude petroleum, for refining .........c.ccsec 7153 7,350 138,318 5.0 1,547 163, 243 0.9 2,040 178, 387 

Coffee? greene oi. eee Reenter 283 7,957 45,159 15.0 13,046 41,283 24.0 14,065 36,538 

Sugars far wefininey 2.064 x... cesesayecetesnceweecenceews 262 288 27,593 0 (ye tints hy 0.0 0 29,852 

Bananas, fresh ....... ae 3 15, 908 6,904 69.7 7,802 15, 149 34.1 5,942 17, 103 

Bauxite and alumina.. ...6001-2 648 11,862 See 600 15, 966 3.6 1,318 18, 853 

Cotton, Tawi Reais ete is ede sotty ieee vaueeniaucervees 3001 1, 478 4,146 261c 521 2,126 19.7 15, 280 4, 488 

Light fuel oils; NOS 2) And’ 3) occ. cccssca<ooeses 7172 0 7,036 0.0 278° Grol 4.2 212 14, 298 

Gasoline + sin dca eieedetotionsseevcvevevenantatoustoestvess 7164 0 2,126 0.0 0 8,574 0.0 704 9,027 

Stovienolli ies cas vavsctatvavisanscacubetesssssecucscceuvovavanes (aly eat 0 899 0.0 0 2,119 0.0 88 6,039 

Sisal, istle, tamplco flores iass.casseccssroncsve 3413 2,072 556 78.8 2, 346 791 716.2 3, 305 385 

Cocoa beans, not roasted wo. cceeececsseseeoees 271 hyd 1, 583 19.2 Toes Ble ha 35.8 498 2, 648 

Peanuts, green 94 295 4,839 BY 160 4,183 Sige 166 2,914 

Tomatoes, fresh ; AP 184 2,502 6.9 156 2, asa 6.5 238 1,892 

Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. ............ 9270 1,609 375 81.1 1, 194 Py Bl So 15175 201 

Yarns of synthetic textile fibres ... ies O09 104 2, 306 4.3 38 1,424 2.6 104 1, 184 

TrOM, OLN ea ace eeeeeeeee eens ce OLMaL 838 1, 278 39.6 0 1,194 0.0 875 1 

Wooll, washed) or Scoured (25...c..:cctecetesccsceess 3262 992 1,546 39.1 259 273 48.3 583 274 

Cocoa butter ie, saci eee pase cdsacareecees Sancceueete 273 370 1,176 23.9 402 665 eT teil 190 514 

Wool dn thergreaser cri tvccscccctst ict eiescccreee 3261 is 019, 730 58.3 583 51 92.0 278 28 

Quartz; plezo-electrica fet ...yitccclrceen: enlio 1,007= 3752 72.9 399 193 67.4 188 0 

Ores OL Metals. O; is merc tescase:sneisencsevenmescnunees 6217 524 3, 261 1338 0 1,418 0.0 0 1 
Total Imports from Central and South America | 47,087 295,155 13.8 | 34,099 327, 812 9.4 | 52,200 357, 775 


Less than $500.00. 
Less than 0.1%. 
Include other crystallized quartz in 1953. 
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which the goods were produced. However, with the 
return of more normal trading practices a much 
greater proportion of goods originating in Central or 
South America has come to be consigned to Canada 
from entrepdt markets in the United States than was 
the case in 1946. 


In 1953 a survey was begun to determine the 
amount of imports which, although credited to 
Central and South American countries, was actually 
consigned to Canada from the United States, and a 
summary of the results of this study is presented 
in Table 21. 


Part A of Table 21 shows total recorded im- 
ports from each Central or South American country 
for which the total exceeded $1 million in either 
calendar year 1953, 1954 or 1955. The remaining 
territories in the area, namely Bahamas, Bermuda, 
British Honduras, Falkland Islands, French Guiana, 
French West Indies, Paraguay and the American 
Virgin Islands, are therefore not listed. The total 
recorded imports are broken down into those which 
were consigned to Canada either from one of the 
countries in the area or from the United States. 


An analysis of Canada’s imports from countries 
in Central and South America, with regard to the 
Significance of shipments consigned from the United 
States as a proportion of the total, reveals that the 
departure from strict consignment recording tends to 
affect Canadian trade statistics differently with 
the various countries. Additional differences are 
also in evidence concerning the incidence of the 
changes in this proportion for each country over the 
1953-55 period. Three distinct groups of countries 
may be distinguished. 


Statistics of imports from the Commonwealth 
were affected to a negligible extent only. When the 
yearly data are averaged it appears that only 1% of 
total imports from Commonwealth countries in 
Central and South America were consigned to 
Canada from the United States over the 1953-55 
period. The range of variation for the country total 
in this group was between less than 1% and 2.1%. 
The small proportion of goods consigned from the 
United States in the case of this group may be 
explained partly by better shipping connections 
between Canada and the British West Indies than 
between Canada and most other Central and South 
American countries. Another contributing factor 
may lie in the encouragement given to direct ship- 
ment to Canadian ports by the tariff clause which 
denies preferential treatment to Commonwealth 
imports which are shipped to Canada via a country 
outside the Commonwealth. 


Imports from the two oil-exporting countries in 
South America (Venezuela and the Netherlands 
Antilles) also show a very small percentage of 
shipments consigned to Canada from the United 
States. The average for the 1953-55 period was 
2.5% for the group as a whole, only 1% for the 
Netherlands Antilles, and 2.6% for Venezuela. 


Petroleum and petroleum products form the greater 
part of Canada’s imports from those two countries, 
and these commodities are normally purchased in 
very large quantities and shipped directly to Canada 
by tanker or via tanker and pipeline. 


The proportion of most of the remaining coun- 
tries’ goods consigned from the United States was 
much higher than in the case of the first two groups. 
The average for the 1953-55 period was 29.8%. 
However, the averages for the individual countries 
varied from 66.3%, 64.9% and 63% for Honduras, 
Eicuador and Haiti to 13%, 11.3% and 8.4% for Cuba, 
El Salvador and Nicaragua. There were also ex- 
amples of a very irregular pattern in the yearly 
data with respect to the proportion of consignments 
from the United States in the case of such countries 
as Bolivia, the Dominican Republic and Peru, 


Part B of Table 21 shows all commodities 
imported from Central or South America in excess 
of $1 million in either calendar year 1953, 1954 or 
1955, listed in order of importance by value in 
1955. The itemized commodities constituted on the 
average 90% of total imports from the area, A break- 
down of imports of these commodities into that part 
which was consigned to Canada directly from the 
countries credited and into the one which was 
consigned from the United States reveals that the 
average proportion of the latter was 12% over the 
1953-55 period. But a perusal of the itemized com- 
modities according to the same breakdown shows 
wide fluctuations in the average of consignments 
from the United States. It was as low as 0.3% for 
sugar 0.5% for stove oil, 1.9% for fuel oils, 2.3% 
for petroleum and 2.4% for gasoline; and as high as 
82.7% for wax, 81.5% for sisal, istle and tampico 
fibres, 80.2% for wool in the grease, and 80.1% for 
quartz. 


The proportion of consignments from the United 
States in relation to total imports of the itemized 
commodities also varied during the 1953-55 period, 
as it had in the case of the individual countries. It 
was much heavier in 1953 than in 1954 and in 1955 
in the case of bananas, and for miscellaneous ores 
it dropped from about 14% in 1953 to nil in 1954 
and 1955; conversely, it was much heavier in 1954 
and in 1955 than in 1953 in the case of wool in the 
grease. Iron ore was the most prominent among 
those commodities which showed an irregular be- 
haviour. Its percentage of consignments from the 
United States dropped from about 40% in 1953 to 
nil in 1954 and went up again to 99.9% in 1955. 


The relatively high proportion of imports con- 
signed from the United States in the case of the 
third group of countries in Central and South 
America, aS compared with the Commonwealth coun- 
tries in the area as well as with Venezuela and the 
Netherlands Antilles, is in part a result of special 
circumstances affecting trade in particular com- 
modities, especially as regards the market structure 
in each individual case. For instance the factor of 
ereater convenience in procuring relatively small 
Shipments of certain goods from a distributing 
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centre rather than directly from the country of 
origin would play an important role. However, there 
remains a great deal of variation among individual 
commodities as to the proportion of imports from 
the United States and in some cases even among 
the same commodities originating from more than 
one country in the area. 


The departure from strict consignment recording 
in the case of imports from Central and South 


America has affected significantly Canadian trade 
statistics from the point of view of many individual 
countries involved, On the other hand, the effect 
on statistics of total imports from the United States 
has been rather small. Recorded imports from the 
United States were on the average only 1.3% less 
during 1953-55 than if the consignment principle 
had been followed consistently. In the case of some 
individual commodities, however, the effects 
would obviously have been very large. 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume! 


Canada’s export and import price indexes 
attempt to measure average period-to-period price 
change affecting commodities in trade in order to 
isolate the respective contributions of price and 
volume variations to changes in the value of trade. 
The price indexes are based on unit values calcu- 
lated from the trade statistics. Where indequate 
quantity reporting in the trade statistics or non- 
homogeneous trade statistics items prevent the 
calculation of desired unit values, selected whole- 
sale or other prices are substituted. The price 
indexes are divided into the indexes of the declared 
values of exports and imports to produce the volume 
indexes. Price and volume indexes are currently 
computed from the original data for months, quarters 
and calendar years. 


The export and import price indexes are of the 
Laspeyres’ type, the weights used in their compu- 
tation being those of the base year(1948). The short 
formula for this index is 2(P1Qo) where P1 and Po 

2(Po Qo) 
represent the prices of an individual commodity in 
the current period and the base period respectively, 
and Qo represents the quantity of that commodity in 
the base period. The > sign indicates summation 
over the whole range of the individual commodities 
entering the total export or import index. The 
volume indexes derived by deflating indexes of de- 
clared values by these price indexes are therefore 


1. For a more detailed discussion of these indexes 
see: Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 
1945-June 1950 (1948 = 100), D.B.S., 1950. 


of the currently weighted (Paasche) type whose 
formula, were they computed directly, would reduce 
to2(QiP 4). 

2(QoP 1) 

Certain adjustments to the grouping of com- 
modities used in the trade satistics were made in 
computing the price indexes. For the calculation 
of the volume indexes it was therefore necessary to 
adjust the declared value statistics to correspond 
to the price groupings, and the resulting volume 
indexes also appear on the basis of the price- 
adjusted groups rather than the conventional trade 
statistics groups. 


The differences involved in this adjustment are 
relatively minor. The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products were 
combined into one group of agricultural and animal 
products. From this group the subgroup of rubber 
and its products was transfered tothe miscellaneous 
commodities group. Ships were transferred from the 
miscellaneous commodities group to iron and steel 
and their products, phosphate rock from non-metallic 
minerals to chemicals and fertilizer, advertising 
matter from wood products and paper to miscel- 
laneous commodities, and a few other changes 
designed to improve group classification by compon- 
ent material were made. Imports of merchandise into 
Canada for use of the United Kingdom government 
or our N.A.T.O. allies were deducted from total 
imports because of their special nature; otherwise 
the totals do not differ from those usually presented 
for Canadian trade. 


TABLE 22. Values of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Adjusted Groups! 


Commodity Groups 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


Agricultural and Animal Products 
Fibres andvrextiles; ees eee ee ee eee nee 
Wood Products, and Papenesw:: en. ee 
Ironjand Steelkands Products) Sete. 2 eee 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............ccc0ccccccceeees 
NomMetallic Minerals and Products ................2.s0.200+- 
Chemicals"anusivertill Zones eee eee 
Miscellancous.0s. &. 2 eed en eke ae 


Adjusted! totals. ot. crn ee er ee ee 
Deductilons#2. 4. a ee ee oe eee 


1, 339.3 
24.3 

1, 295.4 
316.9 
682.2 
147.4 
137.9 
114.0 


4,117.4 


4,117.4 


1955 


$’000 ,000 
1,062.2 1,006.1 526.0 580.0 600.3 
21.0 22.8 387.1 333.3 381.6 
1,378.4 1,520.9 154.4 158.9 188.4 
307.5 403.0 |) 19521-0178 1, 51930 Toots 
709.0 826.4 376. 2 368.6 411.5 
145.6 206.2 654.5 594.6 659.2 
161.3 210.0 225.8 225.0 265.0 
96.3 86.3 508.0 494.8 563.5 
3,881.3 4,281.8 | 4,353.1 4,068.2 4,667.0 
= — 29.7 25.0 45.4 
3,881.3 4,281.8 | 4,382.8 4,093.2 4,712.4 


1. These totals are used in calculating the value, price and volume indexes of Canada’s trade. 
2. From imports only: articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments. 
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Special and Non-Commereial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


In addition to movements of goods arising out 
of commercial] transactions, Canadian trade statis> 
tics include certain items for which no payment at 
all is made by the country receiving the goods, and 
others for which payment is not made by residents 
of the recipient country. Examples of the first are 
settlers’ effects (the property of immigrants or 
emigrants), and donations and gifts. Examples of 
the second type are articles imported for the use of 
foreign diplomats and paid for directly or indirectly 
by foreign governments, and the military equipment 
and stores which the United Kingdom and our 
N.A.T.O. allies have from time to time sent to 
Canada, these goods being and remaining the 
property of the foreign governments concerned. 


Besides the clearly non-commercial trans- 
actions, certain other items in trade are of a special 
character, and for some purposes must be dis- 
tinguished from the regular trade content. Motion 
picture films, for example, are valued in the sta- 


tistics at the value of the print, but frequently the 
real consideration received for films is a rental 
payment which may have no close relation to this 
value. Advertising matter is likewise valued at the 
cost of the material, although in many cases no 
payment for this material is made. And tourist 
purchases are not a _ regular commercial-type 
transaction and for such purposes as the national 
accounts or the balance of payments are best 
considered separately from other commodities. 


Not all the special and non-commercial items 
in trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, 
but an indication of the magnitude of the principal 
ones is given by Table 23. Except in the calculation 
of the price and volume indexes, where imports for 
the United Kingdom government and N.A.T.O. 
governments are deducted from the total used, no 
adjustment for these special] and non-commercial 
items is made in the trade figures used in this 
Review. 


TASLE 23. Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Domestic Exports Imports 


Items 
1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 
Values in $’000 
Non-Commercial: 
Settlers seflectsamenwetetccsstcscesotsesveccssresscsssesteetessnrs $ 16, 095 17, 261 21, 908 28, 987 29, 905 25, 619 
Beguests, GONALIONS, .BLItS c.c.....ccteeccesecasessesesess see $ 4, 200 3, 793 1,548 621 649 432 
OULTACLOMSmBOUULLG Sirs: tecttee-cetecs cconece santerecerecccons: $ 0 0 0 By ak ail 
Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic 2 
Pepresentatlvesa.. cass sateen ee $ a = = 1,579 1, 203 1, 291 
Articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments....$ _ _ _ 29, 736 25, 006 45, 363 
Special: 
Motion picture filmit. cssecccet oacetetexstecesavtieteseveece ee $ 1, 749 yest 1, 784 SY, AST 4, 378 5,415 
PATA VETTASIDS TOLLED & cajucnsastecastaNerncadaaspoicaceenarsandorere $ 4 Ae 2 6,507 3, 647 7, 528 
TOUrEt DUICHASeS ee ite. cele cesar tases $ 1 a 4. 73,840 68, 767 71,467 
Total, non-commercial iteMS ................cseeseseeeee $ 20, 295 21, 054 23, 456 60, 923 56, 763 72, 705 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports % 0.49 0. 54 0. 55 1.40 1.39 1. 54 
Total, special and non-commercial items ...... $ 22, 044 22, 785 25, 240 144, 537 133, 555 157, 115 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports % 0. 54 0.59 0.59 Shaye 3. 26 3. 33 


1. Not available. 
2. Not included in domestic exports. 
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Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal 
gives it special attributes which distinguish it 
from other commodities in trade. In particular, 
international movements of gold are determined 
largely by monetary factors and therefore may 
fluctuate widely from period to period owing to 
other than ordinary trade or commercial consider- 
ations. And gold is generally acceptable; it does 
not have to surmount'tariff barriers and is normally 
assured a market at a fixed minimum price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold 
between countries have no direct or norma] relation 
to sales and purchases. International transactions 
in gold often occur without its moving across any 
frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases being 
recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘earmarking”’ 
the gold in the vaults of a central bank. As trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements of 
commodities, they would not record all changes in 
stocks of gold under earmark. Yet such gold trans- 
actions would not be different in their economic 
nature from many physical shipments. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a 
primary or semi-fabricated state are excluded from 
the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. Since 
January 1, 1952, the standard of exclusion in use 
has been that suggested by the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the United Nations Statistical Office. 
All gold and gold products in which the value of 
the gold is 80% or more of the total value are 
excluded. The only exception to this rule is in the 


items of jewellers’ sweepings, where the gold 
content can not readily be separated from the other 
metals, 


Since gold is produced in Canada primarily as 
an export commodity, a series showing new gold 
production available for export is published regu- 
larly as a supplement to the trade statistics. This 
series is the equivalent of gold production in 
Canada exclusive of gold held by producers before 
the refining stage (whether at the mine, in transit, 
or at the Mint) and less any gold consumed by 
industry in Canada out of current production. Since 
November 1, 1951, the series has also excluded 
increases in commercial gold stocks held in safe- 
keeping by the Mint for the account of the mines. 
In practice, most gold produced in Canada becomes 
available for export (or for use in Canada’s official 
reserves) aS normally only a minor part is consumed 
by Canadian industry (some 3% in the postwar 
years). 


Because the value of new gold production 
available for export is a production series, a 
breakdown of the figures into transactions with 
individual countries is not possible. Much of this 
gold is offset in the balance of payments accounts 
by an increase in the Canadian government’s stocks 
of monetary gold, rather than by the receipt of 
exchange from another country. The United States 
has been for many years the chief market for 
Canada’s gold production, but such commercial 
exports of gold as now occur are normally directed 
to other markets. 


F.O.B. and C.1.F. Values of Canadian Trade 


The most widely used of the many principles 
of trade valuation is that of valuing exports f.o.b. 
port of exit from the country and imports c.i.f. port 
of entry to the country. To aid in comparing Cana- 
dian trade with that of other countries, estimates 
of the total value of Canada’s trade on this basis 
are published annually in this Review. These esti- 
mates are calculated by adding to the f.o.b. point 
of consignment values recorded for exports and im- 
ports the freight and other costs incurred in trans- 
porting these goods to the Canadian border. The 


information on freight and other costs is compiled 
from returns received by the Balance of Payments 
Section of the Bureau. 


Values adjusted to the f.o.b.-c.i.f. basis are 
used in the statistics of world trade published by 
the International Monetary Fund. However in its 
balance of payments statistics the Fund values 
imports on an f.o.b. basis where these data are 
available. 
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TABLE 24. Estimated F.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 


Average 
1951-55 


Total Exports: 
Recorded value of total exports ..........0.........ccccccsssssceseees 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border-......... 
Estimated value of total exports f.o.b. port of exit ..... 
Percent added by freight and other charges ......-.....sce0+s 


Imports: 
RECOTOCG VAlUe OL LOMO OPUS o.ncc.catarecerer+eseecencevslecasaracacseanase= 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border. ........ 
Estimated value of imports c.i.f. port of entry ............. 
Percent added by freight and other charges ............00-+ 


Values in $’000,000 


4,356 4,173 3,947 a= 
201 166 167 se 
4,557 4,339 4,114 = 
4.6 4.0 4.2 : 4.4 


4,383 4,093 = 
365 338 ee 
4,748 4,431 a 
8.3 8.3 ° 8.3 


1. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 


2. Subject to revision. 


‘“‘General Trade’? Values of Canadian Trade! 


Two main systems of recording international 
commodity trade are at present in use by important 
trading countries. These are usually described 
as the ‘‘General Trade’’ system and the ‘‘Special 
Trade’’ system. Under the General Trade system 
all commodities that enter the national territory 
(imports) or leave the national territory (exports) 
are recorded in statistics at the time when they 
cross the frontier (except for goods in transit to a 
third country on through bills of lading). Under the 
Special Trade system only those imports are 
recorded which pass through the hands of national 
customs officials and on which all duties are paid 
so that the goods are free to circulate within the 
-country, and only those exports which were either 
produced within the country or were previously 
imported and cleared through customs for domestic 
use Both exports and imports are recorded when 
the goods are cleared through customs. The two 
types of record differ in coverage and in timing. 


The difference in timing affects imports, and 
arises from the fact that commodities may be 
landed in a country under customs supervision 
and remain for some time under customs supervision 
without payment of customs duties. These goods 
are not free to enter the domestic economy of the 
country until customs requirements are met, and 
for some purposes may best be considered as not 
in the country at all. Under the General Trade 
system these goods would be included as imports 
at the time they were landed, under the Special 
Trade system only when duties were paid. This 
trade might enter General Trade records several 
months before it would enter Special Trade records. 


1. For a further discussion of General and Special 
Trade see Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 
1952, pp. 35-36. 


The difference in coverage affects both exports 
and imports, and arises from the same type of 
transaction. Some of the goods which are landed 
under customs supervision may never be cleared 
for domestic consumption but may be re-exported 
instead, or occasionally may suffer destruction 
while in bond. All landed goods enter General 
Trade import statistics, but only those later cleared 
for domestic use enter Special Trade records. Goods 
re-exported without having been cleared for domestic 
consumption enter General Trade export statistics 
but not Special Trade statistics. General Trade 
records thus give a more complete picture of the 
movement of goods into or out of a country, Special 
Trade records of the movement of goods into or out 
of the country’s economy. 


Canadian statistics are compiled on the Special 
Trade system, but since this country’s entrepot 
trade is small they differ only slightly in total from 
what General Trade records would show. To obtain 
a General Trade export total the value of goods 
exported from customs warehouses must be added 
to the recorded total. To obtain a General Trade 


import total the value of goods previously ware- 


housed under customs supervision and later cleared 
through customs must be deducted from the recorded 
total, and the full value of all goods warehoused 
under customs supervision added. These adjust- 
ments have been’ estimated since 1952 from the 
External Trade Section’s office records, and are 
shown in Table 25. While the difference between 
General Trade and Special Trade statistics is 
negligible for Canada, for countries with a sizable 
entrepot trade such as the United Kingdom or 
Belgium it could be quite substantial. 
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TABLE 25. 
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‘‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade 


Total Exports 


Imports 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1952 } 1953 | 1954 1955 


Values in $’000,000 


Recorded) val Wesro fatrad Gewese cerns erent a eee ee cone eee $14,356 4,173 3,947 4,351]4,030 4,383 4,093 4,712 
Goods entered into Customs warehouse® ...ecseecsseseesseee $ _ - - - 120 122 105 LS 
Goods cleared from Customs warehouse} ooo $ 13 6 5 4 |(-)116 (-) 112 (-)102 (-)104 
Hsuimated General slradey Val CS messes eccesestereeceeeaeere $ | 4,369 4,179 3,952 4,355|4,034 4,393 4,096 4,721 
Increas elo VierrecordeG Values irscsceccereececesecaaee sss ccsenenecc es % 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 
Transportation charges to Canadian border Reo eee eee $ 201 166 167 206 354 365 338 374 
General sl radevaluessf.0.baj—-—1C el. fey 2 0e--e2sc--0- nse o.2ooeesaee $14,570 4,345 4,119 4,561] 4,388 4,758 4,434 5,095 
Increase: over recorded. Valwes oy. soccycccsesscnccnrcenseseeetereeess $ 4.9 4.1 4.4 4.8 8.9 8.6 8.3 oe 


| hes 


Estimated from ledger records of Externa] Trade Section. 


2. Estimated from freight and shipping records of.Balance of Payments Section. 


Reference Material Included in Preceding Issues 


Changes in the Structure of Canadian Exports, 1926-1954 (First Half Year,1955, p. 27) 

Imports from Central and South America (First Half Year, 1955, p. 36) 

The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year, 1954, p. 33) 

Export and Import Price and Volume Indexes, 1926-1953 (First Half Year, 1954, p. 23) 

Tariff Relations with Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics (First Half Year, 1954, p. 33) 
Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year, 1953, p. 30) 


The Index of Concentration (Calendar Year, 1953, p. 43) 


Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half Year,1953, p. 32) 
Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade (Calendar Year,1952, p. 36) 
Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half Year,1952, p. 34) 


Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar 


Year,1949, p. 54) 


Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. 1,Summary and Analytical 
Tables 
Vol. Il, Exports 
Vol. III, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance with All Countries, the United 


$’000 
Soocretccostua bape 177, 502 
poson cca EER ERRRCES rnd 201, 654 
Feo ceo CREE Re EreEREO IS 207, 858 
Eeenteseeseateces aortas 180,727 
Mrerinescunscetstetttececee 209,176 
aerecenceneearnneoe een 241, 768 
cancochronctuenan aca peer 245, 954 
ons AA Ca gnetE rep aHOCGED 257, 318 
Sreneneconcree een eee 282, 887 
Seeetanetnae steer ty teesaeere 289, 844 
“opeteaaco-nceeeosee secant 289,055 


Padaaeeretanrestvacetnence 352, 948 
este ceecedacensertneeecers 447, 699 
Seeaaenacdavestterserdesees 413,067 
ceeeeescnenececesvececeesees 629, 841 
conan oEOSOREOSTOING 1,094, 062 
petesasencternceantauicectys 1,577, 567 
etntareececsettecntesatt ea 1, 233, 689 
pateetesenceancenecbteseaest 1, 289, 792 
cher oteeeneenn: pobencoertoae 1, 298, 162 
Destine secasesvocsereeatence 814, 144 
RemRaesepacterecarete secs 894, 224 


ochecconerenorrearecodoand: 1,015, 986 
ooccancachectcenepeencca ge 1,042, 253 
schodcoonncnocngorncrocastes 1, 251, 666 
Reretecerste =O POCHETON 1,276,599 
onc arqarecocbotnantnosaccd 1, 231,042 
Sco oro RO REISS 1, 363, 788 
acaninossaeepnecsncceear ane 1,178, 342 
eceteressenccencost=essrerc 883, 148 
“contoeeccooenre borane 599, 560 
eeeestateasacetcrserenen 497,914 
“chesceo sHaRe 535, 484 


eee 656, 306 
BR scesccn tere 737, 936 
eens. at 950, 509 
BS cca ite 1,012, 122 
ee sirens 848 684 
Be entices 935, 922 
- ane 1,193, 218 
ee eine, 1, 640, 455 
Bi Sali ntsctrt 2, 385, 466 
ee ase 3,001,352 
PE scare 3, 483, 099 


Bele nteeecgeaverces stapes 3, 267, 424 
a-coanetencencomensoae 2,339, 166 
“epee CORPO EPCO OCOD 2,811, 790 
Ruceneecassretaecteraxeraes 3,110,029 
orenndeenttann seen errnet 3,022, 453 
sh r cocoon eearencerrenoee 3,157,073 
Peereatecocesresiccesssenver 3, 963, 384 
Beerettastesbraccccrcnsese 4,355, 960 
Reapnaviettretssdeccetveace 4,172,601 
Reepettcerenseneeerasssarn 3,946,917 
“Os: neepoucr enone cape 4,351, 284 


Total Exports 


$’000 
48, 705 
52,137 
54, 102 
55, 069 
64,014 
79, 743 
90,430 
80, 233 
100, 869 
108,198 
100, 770 


129, 251 
167,974 
169, 318 
181,061 
251,599 
405, 385 
441, 273 
487, 618 
581, 408 
334,973 
347, 617 


420, 328 
394, 624 
450, 859 
470, 564 
483, 851 
502, 690 
515, 338 
389,912 
249, 801 
165,022 
172,955 


224,023 
273, 120 
344, 787 
372, 221 
278, 758 
389, 754 
451,944 
609, 690 
896, 621 
1, 166, 655 
1,334, 554 


1, 227,439 

908, 577 
1,056, 598 
1,522,185 
1,524,024 
2,050, 460 
2,333,912 
2,349,044 
2,463,051 
2,367,439 
2,612, 182 


Calendar Years, 1901-1955 


Year All United United All 
Countries States Kingdom Countries 


$’000 

107,412 
127, 544 
129,161 
103, 844 
120,519 
135,051 
126,110 
141,120 
145, 783 
140, 500 
147, 182 


176, 646 
224, 515 
184,115 
361, 486 
718, 724 
891, 863 
586, 558 
538, 974 
343, 217 
309, 842 
375, 627 


361, 888 
388, 434 
493,170 
464,444 
411,527 
447, 868 
291, 829 
236, 527 
171, 660 
179,095 
211,314 


271,370 
304, 318 
396,270 
403, 359 
341, 424 
323, 886 
512, 317 
661, 238 
747, 891 
1,037, 224 
1, 238,078 


971,455 
598, 799 
753, 664 
688, 697 
709, 261 
472, 536 
635, 721 
751,049 
668, 874 
658, 315 
773,994 


$’000 


184, 740 
204, 396 
243,451 
245,418 
262, 765 
312,114 
366,575 
282, 707 
347, 067 
435,251 
503, 542 


636, 790 
659, 993 
482,076 
450, 960 
767,410 
1,006,056 
910,171 
941,014 
1,336,921 
799,478 
762,409 


903,031 
808, 145 
890, 193 
1,008, 342 
1,087, 118 
1,222, 318 
1,298, 993 
1,008,479 
628, 098 
452,614 
401, 214 


513,469 
550,315 
635,191 
808, 896 
677,451 
751,056 
1,081,951 
1,448, 792 
1, 644, 242 
1,735,077 
1, 758, 898 


1,555, 6004 
1,864, 5644 
2,573,944 
2, 636, 945 
2,761, 207 
3,174, 253 


(4,084, 856 


4,030, 468 
4,382, 830 
4,093,196 
4,712,370 


1. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada. 


Imports 


States and the United Kingdom, 


Trade Balance 


United 

States 

$'000 

110, 863 
116, 679 
140,177 
149, 356 
155, 495 
187, 757 
216, 769 
166, 062 
202,479 
262, 142 
319,942 


410, 242 
427, 974 
308, 634 
316, 934 
595, 369 
827, 401 
741,339 
739,598 
921, 235 
555, 091 
509, 909 


610, 354 
524,473 
578, 575 
668, 747 
706, 684 
825, 652 
893, 585 
653, 676 
393, 775 
263, 549 
217, 291 


293, 780 
312,417 
369, 142 
490, 505 
424, 731 
496, 898 
744, 231 
1,004, 498 
1,304, 680 
1,423, 672 
1,447, 226 


1, 202, 418 
1,405, 297 
1,974, 679 
1, 805, 763 
1,951, 860 
2,130,476 
2,812, 927 
2,976, 962 
3,221,214 
2, 961, 380 
3,452,178 


United 
Kingdom 


$°000 


42, 840 
53, 598 
63,579 
58, 493 
64, 825 
77, 664 
96, 252 
71,057 
89, 565 
107, 722 
113, 352 


133,429 
139, 900 
98, 754 
714,364 
117,637 
76, 516 
72,906 
87, 659 
231, 488 
123,150 
136, 859 


154,479 
148, 892 
162,119 
164, 707 
182, 620 
190, 757 
194, 778 
162, 632 
109, 468 
93, 508 
97, 878 


113,416 
116,670 
122,971 
147, 292 
119, 292 
114,007 
161, 216 
219,419 
161,113 
134,965 
110,599 


121, 6934 
141, 3412 
189, 370 
299, 502 
307, 450 
404, 213 
420, 985 
359, 757 
453,391 
392,472 
400,531 


=e 


+ + + + +++ + + OF 


All 
Countries 


$’000 


1, 237 

2, 142 
35, 592 
64, 691 
53, 589 
70, 346 
120,621 
25, 388 
64, 180 
145,407 
214,487 


283, 842 
212, 294 
69, 009 
178, 881 
326, 652 
571,511 
323, 518 
348, 778 
38, 759 

14, 665 
131, 815 


112,956 
234, 109 
361,473 
268, 257 
143, 924 
141,470 
120, 650 
125, 332 
28, 538 
45, 299 
134, 269 


142, 837 
187, 621 
315,318 
203, 225 
171, 233 
184, 866 
111, 267 
191, 663 
741, 224 
1, 266, 275 
1, 724, 200 


1, 711,824> 
471, 6014 
237, 846 
473, 083 
261, 246 

17, 180 
121,472 
325, 492 
210, 229 
146, 280 
361, 086 


United 
States 


$’000 


- 62,157 
- 64,542 
- 86,075 
- 94, 287 
aol 451 
- 108,014 
- 126,339 
- 85,829 
- 101,611 
- 153,944 
- 219,172 


- 280,992 
- 260,000 
=5 139,316 
- 135,873 
- 343,770 
- 422,016 
- 300,066 
- 251,979 
- 339, 827 
- 220,118 
- 162,292 


- 190,026 
- 129,849 
= 127,716 
- 197,183 
- 222,833 
- 322,962 
- 378, 248 
- 263,764 
- 143,975 
- 98,528 
- 44,337 


= 69,757 
- 39,297 
- 24,355 
- 118,284 
- 145,973 
- 107,145 
- 292, 287 
- 394,808 
- 408,059 
- 257,018 
- 112,671 


+ 25,022 
- 496,720 
- 918,082 
- 283,578 
- 427, 836 
- 80,016 
- 479,015 
- 627,918 
- 758, 163 
- 593,941 
- 839, 997 


Se, A A SU a eS Se en St eee, er Se ic Se a SS Oe Se SO ee See = Se Soe Sa er era Sere ere Ph ee oy oe eS a et 


—_ 
- 


++ ttre +e +H + + + 


United 
Kingdom 


$000 


64, 572 
73,946 
65, 582 
45,351 
55, 693 
57,387 
29, 858 
70, 062 
56, 219 
32, 778 
33, 831 


43,217 
84, 615 
85, 361 
287, 123 
601,087 
815, 347 
513, 652 
451,315 
111, 729 
186, 692 
238, 768 


207, 409 
239, 542 
331,052 
295, 737 
228, 907 
257,111 
97,052 
73, 895 
62,192 
85,586 
113, 436 


157,954 
187, 648 
273, 299 
256, 067 
222, 132 
214,879 
351,101 
441,819 
586, 778 
902, 258 
127,479 


849, 7634 
457,4582 
564, 294 
389, 195 
401, 811 
68, 323 
214, 736 
391, 292 
215,482 
265, 843 
373, 463 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1951-1955 


Other 
Year and All United Common- Latin 
Quarter Countries States i wealthLand Europe America Others 
Treland 
Domestic Exports 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
3,914, 460 2,297, O00 631, 461 261, 867 345, 977 208, 024 169, 457 
4,301, 081 2, 306, 955 745, 845 284, 740 | 473, 822 272,397 PATE EVAL 
4,117, 406 2,418, 915 665, 232 245, 708 370, 136 198, 254 219, 160 
3, 881, 272 Zola os 653, 408 203, 875 341, 335 186, 662 178, 838 
4, 281, 784 2,559, 343 769, 313 249, 933 376, 078 160, 830 166, 288 
809, 206 529, 586 113, 294 54, 140 43,345 36, 692 32,148 
931, 042 580, 260 140, 229 59, 153 GonZeu 43, 057 45.116 
1, 044, 316 581, 495 192, 846 68, 774 113, 902 52, 254 35, 045 
1,129, 897 606, 333 185, 092 79, 800 125, 503 76, 021 57, 148 
989, 002 541, 847 156, 436 84, 452 80, 074 78,491 47, 702 
1,107, 620 571, 460 244, 540 73, 454 101, 396 69, 836 46, 933 
1, 053, 936 556, 322 185, 614 67, 015 143, 871 53, 853 47, 261 
TelSO0R522 637, 326 159, 256 59, 819 148, 480 70, 217 75,425 
900, 567 564, 301 123, 934 57, 802 57, 205 47,875 49, 450 
1, 093, 025 624, 119 190, 300 67, 648 111,929 51, 655 47,373 
1,073, 871 612, 003 192, 532 68, 418 103, 026 45,116 52 hIe 
1, 049, 943 618, 492 158, 466 51, 840 97, 976 53, 607 69, 561 
851, 025 526, 534 134, 683 37, 901 59,175 38,128 54, 604 
988, 879 594, 005 149, 911 57, 686 82,390 56, 230 48, 656 
976, 654 581, 443 174, 331 51, 683 85, 473 46, 867 36, 858 
1, 064, 714 615,171 194, 483 56, 605 114, 297 45,437 38, 721 
951, 349 566, 811 182, 802 53, 968 70,591 38, 394 38, 783 
1, 080, 526 636, 317 201, 823 64, 346 93, 646 39, 394 45, 001 
1 Lis O 661, 944 197, 991 73, 828 96, 747 43,156 40,105 
1,136,139 694, 271 186, 697 Signo 115, 094 39, 886 42,399 

Total Exports 

$’000 ; $'000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
3, 963, 384 Zjo5o7ole 635, 721 264, 300 347, 362 208, 947 173, 142 
4,355, 960 2, 349, 044 751, 049 287, 611 475, 766 273, 581 218, 909 
4,172,601 2,463, 051 668, 874 247, 824 Slaniia 198, 958 221,181 
3,946, 917 2, 367, 439 658, 315 205, 404 345, 634 188, 297 181, 828 
4,351, 284 2,612, 182 773, 994 251, 497 383, 457 162, 160: 167, 994 
819, 618 538, 549 113, 591 54, 387 43, 594 36, 838 32, 659 
943, 012 588, 343 140, 689 59, 750 63,542 43, 281 47, 508 
1,055, 576 590, 260 193, 526 69, 345 114, 233 52,030) 35, 677 
1, 145, 179 616, 760 188, 015 80,818 125, 993 76, 293 57, 299 
1,001, 821 551, 664 157, 475 85,600 80, 491 78, 696 47, 895 
1,119, 938° 580, 436 245, 745 74, 020 101, 906 70, 310 47,522 
1, 069, 189 568, 221 187,178 67, 602 144, 290 54, 141 47, 757 
1,165, 012 648, 723 160, 651 60, 389 149, 079 70, 434 ontso 
913, 905 574, 945 124, 661 58, 542 57, 887 48, 002 49, 868 
1, 105, 793 634, 649 191,128 68, 050 112,319 St nio 47, 872 
1, 088, 965 624, 005 193, 488 69, 078 103, 785 45, 292 53,317 
1, 063, 937 629, 453 159, 598 52,155 98, 721 53, 888 70, 123 
866, 289 537, 177 135, 889 38, 325 60, 848 39, 244 54, 806 
1,005, 024 607, 638 151, 137 58, 075 82, 950 56,316 48, 909 
993, 133 594, 785 175, 568 52, 010 86, 332 47, 048 37, 390 
1, 082, 471 627, 838 195, 721 56, 995 115, 505 45,688 40, 724 
966, 630 579, 765 183, 804 54,335 71,033 38, 729 38, 964 
1, 096, 638 649, 041 202, 738 64, 692 94, 852 39, 687 45, 629 
1p isswao 675, 713 199, 349 74,181 100, 511 43, 490 40, 514 
1, 154, 258 707, 662 188, 103 58, 289 117, 061 40, 254 42, 888 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1955 are included in the total for previous years. 
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TABLE Il. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, — Concluded 


Other 
ee ies ees pe te Rea aia Europe oe Others 
Ireland 
Imports 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $'000 $’000 $’000 
4,084, 856 2,812,927 420, 985 306, 889 Mee ible: 273,692 93,251 
4,030,468 2,976, 962 359,757 185,167 151, 284 284, 225 73,072 
4,382,830 3,221, 214 453, 391 171,153 173, 172 289, 968 73,931 
4,093,1962) 2,961,380 392,472 182,910 178,565 284,405 93,466 
4,712,370 3,452,178 400,531 210,107 204, 343 319, 256 125,955 
943, 858 678, 058 92,141 61,978 30,108 61,504 20, 068 
1,158,529 793,049 132,465 85, 210 49, 218 72,309 26, 278 
1,039,614 675, 803 110, 909 106, 703 50,513 68, 630 27,057 
942,855 666,017 85,469 52,998 47, 273 71, 249 19,848 
916,119 693, 991 68, 248 41,953 32,599 65, 161 14,167 
1,034, 230 763, 806 93, 172 50, 121 37, 806 71,669 17,656 
995,170 714,519 97,973 50,707 37,101 73,708 21,162 
1,084, 949 804, 646 100,365 42,386 43,778 73,687 20, 088 
997,964 763, 054 95,279 29,410 30,945 64, 102 15,175 
1,218,599 909,359 124,312 47,287 49,086 73,630 14,927 
1,118, 161 799,283 119,816 49,569 45,414 82,794 21, 285 
1,048, 106 749,518 113, 985 44,888 47,728 69,442 22,544 
925, 865 690, 081 88, 219 29,252 31, 608 70,222 16,484 
1,124, 247 812, 7012 115,9104 52,458 48,099 74,640 20,439 
1,001, 226 707, 214 96,514 52,925 47,544 69,464 27,567 
1,041,858 751, 384 91,829 48, 275 51,314 70,079 28,977 
990, 710 745,674 85,433 35,720 32,119 68, 222 23,543 
1,218, 704 903, 569 97,449 59,466 50,576 79,040 28,603 
1,216,655 878, 431 110, 558 57,945 53,853 83,255 32,613 
1,286,301 924,505 107,090 56,976 67,795 88, 738 41,196 
Trade Balance 
$'000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
GER ice opener eee me ee Nena - 121,472 - 479,015 + 214,736 - 42,589 + 170,250 64,746 + 79,891 
DIO Sire eects Feet ec cet atetoeat eee menes es crts + 325,492 - 627,918 + 391,292 + 102,444 + 324,482 10,644 + 145, 836 
- 210,229 - 758,163 + 215,482 + 76,670 + 199,540 91,010 + 147,250 
- 146,2802; - 593,9412| + 265,8432] + 22,494 + 167,070 96,108 + 88,362 
EEG) beet ae eee ont at ane a er - 361,086 - 839,997 + 373,463 + 41,390 + 179,114 157,096 + 42,039 
“USES la etcke nth OER eee an 1Q - 124,240 - 139,509 + 21,449 Same 2590 + 13,486 24,666 + 12,590 
2Q - 215,517 - 204,706 + 8,124 - 25,460 + 14,324 29,029 weet, 230 
3Q + 15,962 - 85,543 + 82,617 - 37,358 + 63,720 16,095 + 8,620 
4Q + 202,323 - 49,257 + 102,546 + 27,820 + 78,720 5,044 + 37,451 
NUE? cd oc ore Na el Pa ea 1Q + 85,702 - 142,328 + 89,228 + 43,647 + 47,892 13,535 + $3,728 
2Q + 85,708 - 183,370 + 152,573 + 23,899 + 64,100 1,360 + 29,866 
3Q + 174,019 - 146,298 + 89,205 + 16,895 + 107,189 19,567 + 26,596 
4Q + 80,063 - 155,922 + 60,287 + 18,002 + 105,302 3,252 + 55,647 
ES) aicos Baer aa ee err 1Q - 84,059 - 188,109 + 29,382 + 29,132 + 26,943 16,100 + 34,694 
2Q - 112,806 - 274,710 + 66,816 + 20,764 + 63,234 21,854 + 32,945 
3Q - 29,196 - 175,279 7 T3612 + 19,509 + 58,371 37,501 + 32,032 
4Q + 15,831 - 120,065 + 45,612 + 1,266 + 50,993 15,554 + 47,580 
1D SA armrest scsi Me Pere, ny 1K - 59,576 - 152,904 + 47,670 + 9,073 + 29,240 30,978 + 38,322 
2Q - 119,223 - 205,0622) + 35,2272] + 5,616 + 34,851 18,324 + 28,469 
3Q - 8,094 - 112,429 + 79,054 - 915 + 38,788 22,415 9,823 
4Q + 40,613 - 123,546 + 103,892 + 8,720 + 64,191 24,391 + 11,747 
EES). A-saier ei eon imate 1Q - 24,080 - 165,908 + 98,370 + 18,616 + 38,914 29,493 + 15,421 
2Q - 122,065 - 254,528 + 105,289 + 5,226 + 44,276 39,353 + 17,026 
3Q - 82,898 - 202,718 + 88,791 + 16,235 + 46,657 39,765 + 17,901 
4Q - 132,042 - 216,842 ay EaNA(iMP aa aT) + 49,267 48,484 + 1,692 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1955 are included in the total for previous years. 

2. The Change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the second quarter by an amount estimated 
at not less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United 
Kingdom). The trade balance was affected by the same amount. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other pe- 
riods. See Ch. V, p. 
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TABLE I Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries 


; Percentage 
Rank in Calendar Year 1955 Percentage| of Total 


Country Change Domestic 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 %o 
1 1 io [MUnIted |Statesic.ccccmcuc-ceseseseencteeastsere Py CEE LehiG) Oh Bub Ub Phebe erish Ree hobs) il Gialeh PAs) TelOno 59.8 
2 2 DU NILEG Kin eAOM ceseresie seerocnencesse seater tote 665, 232 653, 408 769, 313 384, 625 384, 688 stemlucaut! 17.0 
3 3 Se IADAN Sete ssessetreciaeeveteccocivetstseress asgeers 118, 568 96, 474 90, 893 45, 313 45, 580 ce fats) Pe sl 
4 4 4 | Germany, Federal Republic 83, 858 86, 899 90, 751 39, 108 51, 643 + 4.4 Zot 
8 6 Bi WPAUS trellianssaccescosessee ts inevensinestavecesescocestere ss 39, 629 45, 768 58, 482 28, 267 30, 215 + 27.8 1.4 
6 9 Gh sUnionofSonthyAtricamarserecssret scenes 50, 763 39, 883 56, 026 29, 855 26, nd + 40.5 ilo Bl 
5 5 7 | Belgium and Luxembourg ...................0 69, 510 54, 987 53, 384 24, 058 29, 326 - 2.9 1.2 
Hf 10 Bs Netherlands: fitsxciccccoevcedssecedevencoisecesevivers 42, 382 39, 777 47, 689 20, 538 2ipLow + 19.9 isa 
10 8 G) NOL WEY. a0. cctectsrtetecch seacteeosmattete tenets coameee 37, 278 43, 813 47, 031 20, 543 26, 488 a ies daw 
14 11 10 32, 281 33, 799 42, 563 19, 984 22, 579 2059) 1.0 
17 13 DT, MOXA CO} A tae Secsecceseccrtusets. ccteauomeeccenssraaee 28, 986 27, 359 37, 126 165275 20, 851 ae Bee 1 0.9 
12 12 Wi || VONGZUCT A cicesecavsatvessscuovessostecreeseseeatecn cea 36, 485 30, 973 30, 756 14, 586 16, 170 =n Osi] 0.7 
13 15 Ae Tee y ete see, sescseee cea cern atcove vesueeneete crerene rs 3a; 110 23, 844 27, 653 10, 415 17, 238 + 16.0 0.6 
16 14 14° | Switzerlan dtr. 5 scacvacssecccscevanceueeousteasecosees 29, 833 26, 826 25, 640 15, 249 10, 391 - 4.4 0.6 
11 17 POi|Indla: csewescesesstestosctacessttestereseat re marcoroues SiHip italy 17, 689 24, 669 9,044 15, 625 39D 0.6 
18 16 M65 | COlOMbDi ar encnter ccaccsecccestccste teste atte 20, 146 21, 000 22, 691 12, 259 10, 432 + 7801 0.5 
32 20 17 | New Zealand 7,475 14, 807 22, 344 10, 444 11, 900 np fLOeye) 0.5 
23 19 18a|wehilip pinesieerc.cestevssesceccsesesteeeeeteerececers 13, 872 15, 863 18, 136 9, 793 8, 343 sr ata} 0.4 
19 18 AIO! CUBAN cand Spocctetec san cess acceteaccesoael Seateeee teeretaees 16, 124 17, 455 13, 910 7, 166 6, 144 OC Pvne O73 
25 21 QO)a}, DAI AT Ca sie eee coe saccades cvenccteshecorsen eet cusses 12, 490 11, 552 12, 907 5, 398 7, 509 ce a aleaey 0.3 
24 25 Diba We Lan sccccevsseest ssucacatebacecwussatarce coon seeaeeeerere 13, 356 8, 821 12, 808 6, 375 6, 433 + 45.2 0.3 
27 22 22u\elrinidad ande Toba gor--sseuccsseseeeeeeres 9, 490 11, 425 12, 625 5, 843 6, 782 + 10.5 0.3 
9 7 D3) \\ PUA ZAM Vrs evecatenes cetecsestasacseoee seston es henrareeee 37, 561 45, 096 11, 520 6, 584 4,936 CRS 0.3 
30 27 24.) Puerto Rico Wscccsccseceveseccesessonavvevtacscoeesecess (HBS th, thal 9, 715 5, 136 4, 579 “te aOera 0.2 
39 42 25 |SWEGOM, .z.cccsrcsoecwvccasesaecevaceeareteree teem tener 4, 587 BROLS 7, 622 3, 525 4,097 +116.7 0.2 
21 45 DG! KON CG. cccscteacernns eaten cceer eseeeeneetnereiaaretnesets 14, 991 3,197 7, 514 2, 637 4, 877 soa) 0.2 
29 26 27 | Hong Kong 9, 000 8, 252 th PEE 3, 779 3,474 PAG a 0.2 
31 30 28 | Argentina 7, 641 6, 692 6, 833 PS UY) 4, 063 + 2.1 0.2 
15 24 29) Pakistancc sion ecanecces. tener 32, 103 8, 970 6, 202 2, 547 3, 655 = Bids) On f 
37 it 30 | Austria ayalets) 2, 857 6, 025 1, 293 4, 732 +110.9 0.1 
20 32 31 15, 108 5, 086 6,001 2, 538 3, 468 te 1830 0.1 
41 31 32 4, 220 5, 509 4,953 2, 726 2,220 - 10.1 0.1 
28 23 33 9,059 10, 174 4, 558 1, 808 2, 750 =) 55.2 eal 
a, 39 34 2, 220 3,945 4, 323 1, 895 2, 428 + 9.6 O51 
L fh 35 1, 560 2, 505 4, 298 1, 856 2, 442 ne AGS) 0.1 
47 34 36 3, 734 4, 378 4, 267 1, 863 2, 404 =o 0.1 
22 ws Shi 14, 179 2, 734 4, 210 ily Teal 2, 489 40) 0.1 
42 35 Soi) DOMINI Can we PUDIICH ecessseseteceseseeseresee ess 3, 993 4, 269 4,168 1, 960 2, 208 <2. 4 0.1 
45 40 39 | Leeward and Windward Islands ............ 3, 864 3,931 4, 149 2,021 2, 128 me abt) 0.1 
5 a 4 On) Poland ..Siitencc.c, ontecscuns Meteenatcessctee 183 558 4, 005 25 3, 980 + 617.7 0.1 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1954 


British Guiana: js.c.stescsssscesresoner-saveseseaces 4, 777 4,080 2, 967 1, 339 


38 36 49 
40 38 OO), PANAMA er cssaa nse se_woese sectassasecatesccsnsevay<caas 4, 380 4,057 2, 824 1, 235 
i 33 U.S.S.R. (Russia) ........... oats #5 4, 854 2, 680 1, 523 
Der ia iake sete rentsesticasscudiacrmer en sererseay 3, 145 4,071 2, 456 1, 075 
Modes enemees ence etuneausencs cnn sieves teatss evassee ss 1, 455 7, 086 647 380 
ceabsehntsncasconecsenaahacdaeesn ete ster oaisn: 1, 940 (pas: 363 227 


1. Lower than 50th. 

2. Northern and Southern, Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 
3. Less than $500.00. 

4. Less than 0.1%. 


————. 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Leading Countries 


Country Change Imports 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 5 % 

1 1 Tee UnLLedi States. s nccnesesatsentese ee Pea A Pali 2, 961, 380 3, 452, 178 1, 649, 243 1, 802, 935 + 16.6 oeKe 
2 2 Oe UNIGed Kin ed Omens wee toe 453, 391 392, 472 400, 531 182, 883 217, 648 te yell 8.5 
s 3 Saul VCnezue lawn o., se ee ee ee eae 155, 147 167, 594 187, 277 88, 700 98, 577 ape a lati! 4.0 
4 4 4 |Germany, Federal Republic ........ 35, 507 44, 485 55, 603 Zine 33, SOL * 200 ilo 74 
19 15 Dy) [OUD DG wceks sp ssac svi cette opens ocvasssaeics 13, 629 19, 197 36, 718 13, 905 22, 813 + 91.3 0.8 
it 6 GM || ING Depa ciectes:ceencaes osseetessestaeccatecscte ava 26, 627 28, 054 35, 147 18, 608 16, 539 + 2500 Oo 
3. 5 7 35, 047 31, 623 30, 747 12, 612 18, 135 - 2.8 0.7 
27 12 8 8, 154 20, 582 30, 722 12, 544 18, 178 + 49.3 0.7 
6 7 9 | Belgium and Luxembourg ............ 29, 082 2D On 29, 051 Ta833 17, 218 + 15.8 0.6 
16 21 OM | MOXLC Osreastaychstestenccresssencececestot cocks 15, 785 14, 033 28, 814 10, 207 18, 607 + 1050 0.6 
12 14 11 | Malaya and Singapore ................. 21, 896 19, 586 28, 810 13, 569 15, 241 + 47.1 0.6 
8 9 [Die | AUS all ames sccccceoeeeertesscsse se 23, 464 24, 657 26, 295 8, 454 17, 841 + 6.6 0.6 
11 lg! 1S) | LANCE © peaiveteccsssseeseemrere oe 22, 267 22, 046 25, 016 10, 390 14, 626 ta 3a 0.5 
9 8 14s) (Colom bleeds. tescteeecsseececaes sesseos os 23, 215 24, 820 22, 220 9,171 13, 049 = altos 0.5 
10 10 Some Netnerlandsiycnsccsc-ccsesteccesneescccsorsee 22, 298 22, 562 20, 951 8, 660 12, 291 > thal 0.4 
13 16 16 20, 437 19, 151 19, 365 8, 298 11, 067 ar lel 0.4 
18 20 17 14, 271 15, 006 18, 502 6, 728 11, 774 ce PRI) 0.4 
it 13 TER PBELCLS he Guiana ee eectaccrose sere 17, 800 20, 482 18, 307 Bh, BH) 12, 935 ae OG 0.4 
14 17 OMe WC DANOM a ca-sscsecectersesrecercesecacareaete 19, 584 17, 413 17, 920 6, 394 IS26 1 PA) 0.4 
17 22 Ole OCY LON ec ancccscounsasaterssteaaresesuceuacacoss 14, 461 12, 527 15, 581 7,901 7, 680 + 24.4 0.3 
20 19 AL || OAMALCH Resse. coeeeteceeee comeccccscsecte se Bis, gaa 15, 309 15, 567 7, 514 8,053 Steud! 0.3 
pa~ 18 220) Britishy hast Africa Pie.sscsscte. 9, 3934 ils), taltay 13, 158 5, 042 fa MSU) gf Lo) 0.3 
25 28 oun NOW Zealand jas-cvescsmictestertescesstets 8, 572 7, 314 125316 ineee 5, 094 + 68.4 0.3 
24 25 24% SW ECGs a ecccccccorceesettteome waceteretess 9, 341 9, 175 lB), ais 5, 260 6, 892 oe meg! 0.3 
21 23 DOP CUDA re eecvscccsccctecaveecesstecadstsseccecs aac 11, 654 9, 913 10, 025 5, 800 4, 225 ae aly al 0.2 
28 24 Zoe |PLrinidadvanGgerova sOm exc sere 8, 062 9, 595 9, 840 5, 148 4, 692 se PASS) Ong 
38 30 Dilip EUAN G ceacaceocestaccnsenccccsasecesoescnestee cs Ss), lel 5, 850 9,037 4, 133 4,904 ar Bilas 0.2 
49 33 2B DAL DA COS Meriscrctoovst.cevctsactsseeosssescre se oF eu) 5, 358 8, 236 4,018 4, 218 am Bia 0.2 
Ds 46 29 LED eres caret ccutonn susie coetetereieecaserees 2,196 2220 6, 986 4, 223 2S + 214.0 (hal 
Bo 29 30 | Union of South Africa .................. 4,616 5, 911 6, 255 2, 566 3, 689 ae ay 0.1 

32 32 31 DEN ss oscasnce cvsccteaseeschvssucchersteseeein: 4,619 5, 566 6, 220 2, 780 3, 440 a bly) 0 

22 26 32 9, 472 7, 746 5, 948 3, 018 2, 930 One 0 
35 36 33 | Hong Kong 4,427 4,154 5) oD Sh (a! 2, 824 tera 1, 4 0.1 
46 38 SAM CUR OM wesc ssscsecetrertsterscrtmeesece este ehe 2, 688 3, 763 5, 187 2,949 2, 238 ne Bight Os 
30 31 35 Lol recastecaccsauveeseacediteecte ooseec secs 5, 554 5, 813 5, 016 1,617 3, 399 eee 0.1 
39 35 36 | Guatemala... 3, 259 5, 060 4, 545 3,002 1, 543 - 10.2 0.1 
26 43 Siti | PAT REMCING Seretescecscottearencc rer sstre cients: 8, 529 2, 738 4,414 1, 834 2, 580 =m (eyilay4 (va 
2. 39 BO | DCMMAT Ke cca vest scernctedseiest ott coeaees oes 2th 3,463 4, 269 1, 614 2,655 Eero S 0.1 
43 27 39 2, 961 Uns 3}, OP} 1, 824 2, 108 - 48.1 0.1 
40 47. 40 Sy abate) 1, 986 cay “(A(t 1, 488 2, 287 + 90.1 Ol 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1954 


2, 052 = 
1,963 15 
1, 064 - 


1. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
2. Lower than 50th. 
3. Less than 0.1%. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Calendar Year 


1951 | 1952 i 1953 


Country 


North 


Unit 


Alaska 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
Greenlandyaeeraescrsveccossessve cis setae ane cus usenecevevscncsee doe -estere 


Central America and Antilles: 


* $7000 $000 $000 


$’000 


America: 


ed States 2,297,675 2,306,955 2,418,915 2,317, 153 


1, 186 1, 279 1, 319 1, 226 
208 303 194 299 


2,301,330 2,309,787 2,421,558 2,319, 950 


BGYU Use .cecs cosesscecenstvaieccvscezereescesaseuch coxcevancenestrevencesces 3, 693 Srlos 3, 070 2,992 
British Honduras 572 381 376 299 
BAAS Sees ocscensest sce ascwesahoceshsn cumscevevssteodeerastasadenes oes 2, 136 2,305 2, 298 Per fal 
Barbados 4, 584 3,912 3, 734 4,378 
Jamaica 10, 213 10, 591 12, 490 117952 
Leeward and Windward Islands...............cccececeeceeceees 4, 229 4, 276 3, 864 a GBH 
THIN d Aaland TO DME ices. vaccseeeeste eessssaeeretaceseesersceeseee 9, 950 11, 034 9, 490 11, 425 
AMErIcal Vinginelsl and Siecccctsessestesesssesusecercssorsrscante 181 167 178 119 
Costa Rica Py alts) 2, 612 2, 199 2, 834 
Suber cee eeeertaeeseacseencteress 20, 424 24, 181 16, 124 17, 455 
Dominican Republic 4, 060 4, 643 3, 993 4, 269 
Brel ON ieseacesssaecucceecracas terete ares cesteaeet eereereee eres 2, 002 2, 230 1, 901 1, 526 
BENCH WES te INGVES.sriencsasepvencaesceastesesaersettavenasaonetser>s 40 47 26 24 
Guatemalan ch orvn esate ervseeeova cease eresden eae cereeencerears 2, 365 1, 896 2, 234 2,021 
alti she. -eecascvant den eteretonce 2, 588 3, 417 2, 670 3, 307 
Honduras SOMO 15 036 556 471 
MGOXL GO! Sica teheeten eee steed cseee am aeuetesseateecg saeunyecpivemeccine nie 29, 880 39, 641 28, 986 27, 359 
NethierlandsiAntilles x2 vsz.cacccccacscserctsssccsteeccceecavnvers x 1, 834 1, 541 1, 308 1,775 
NU CATA BUA itch vce sttissaticnses acssscccccpiascucesaser thesessesh Oates 1, 097 LeeLee 1, 354 1, 653 
PRAT ELM iy see evarat one nee cote ie reneneas aaa rce esate once ar eeeeeeenen 5, 961 11, 359 4, 380 4, 057 
J EUS) oh) RA Koto ean feat ean bn de Ontee soem RED See So OARS EECA 8, 120 7, 328 hoes Te Toh 
Commonwealth Countiesrer-ccesstseesessescesseesescescace 35, 378 35, 704 30, o22 36, 849 
Other Countties mn acento eee 84, 302 101, 983 73, 662 74, 628 
Total, Central America and Antilles .............. 119, 680 137, 688 108, 9&4 111,477 
South America: 
PYG Shy (GUAM Gi can sreeese see teecvaneusncvecceecpeanstarseeneemeenaneeeee 5, 308 6, 356 4, 777 4, 080 
Real an dalsl and staccse sscomrcdsa th cscee seoueee cere eae 2 31 41 4 
Argem tlnat es, 28 cc Mtcc ent cies eesaseecerese ke ee eens 8, 883 8, 227 7, 641 6, 692 
BOVE VEG cake ce caarnactes tars anes Se conedete wee pe reece 3, 484 6, 398 5, 501 tren 
POL ces Seah setsvsanagsesavevesvetssus saveedastevoteteesteraa uameerere 53, 684 81, 367 37, 561 45, 096 
13, 751 10, 090 3, 945 3, 130 
ie! 13, 756 20, 146 21, 000 
Pay (fs 2, 030 4,220 5, 509 
4 3 6 4 
167 112 339 167 
5, 054 16, 405 15, 108 5, 086 
934 1,097 712 911 
UU BULLS Bocce de ates tete eatte tav et oaace cs tacrcenoacno ter aacu eae tae 6, 868 5, 429 2,912 2, 784 
Venezuela 26, 982 35, 683 36, 485 30, 973 
Commonwealth Countrvesesjiesssccseerrises eee oko! 6, 387 4, 818 4, 084 
OthersCountrle sei sse cease cone ee 134, 835 180, 597 134, 575 122, 625 
Total, ‘South Ameria ws: ...16:201:16.secscoecessesancasecess 140, 145 186, 984 139, 393 126, 709 


1. 


Less than $500.00. 


2, 599, 343 
2, 264 1, 249 1, 130 1, 272 


2,562, 031 


1, 221 
1, 382 
86 


3, 010 
304 
2, 133 
4, 267 
12, 907 
4,149 
12, 625 
190 

3, 576 
13, 910 
4, 168 
1, 808 
23 

2, 508 
2, 446 
588 
37, 126 
1, 444 
1, 769 
2, 824 
9,715 


39, 395 
82, 095 


121,491 


2, 967 

274 

6, 833 

1, 086 

11, 520 
3, 820 

2, 691 

4,953 


$000 


1, 203, 128 
547 

709 

27 


1, 204, 410 


1, 489 
142 
1, 008 
1, 863 
5, 398 
2, 021 
5, 843 
113 
1, 558 
1, 766 
1, 960 
1, 075 
12 

1, 086 
950 
318 
18, 275 
730 
917 
1, 235 
5, 136 


17, 762 
39, 132 


56, 894 


1, 339 
0 
2, 770 
436 
6, 584 
1, 699 
12, 259 
2, 726 
ou 
74 
2, 5933 
512 
978 
14, 586 


1, 339 
45, 158 


46,497 


July-Dec. 


$’000 


1, 356, 215 
674 

673 

59 


1, 357, 621 


1,521 
162 

1, 125 
2, 404 
7, 509 
‘2, 128 
6, 782 
ell 

2, 018 
6, 144 
2, 208 
7133 
11 
1,422 
1, 496 
270 
20, 851 
714 
852 

1, 589 
4, 579 


21, 633 
42, 963 


64,597 


1, 628 
274 

4, 063 
650 

4, 936 
2, 121 
10, 432 
2, 227 
2 

17 

3, 468 
459 

1, 377 
16, 170 


1,902 
45, 922 


47, 823 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 


Country 


North-Western Europe: 

MONE EGU ROME COM cxcesasesacoxvcec-donssesasnnuesenetouecanyarceanstan=s 
PALS bil Qeicceaaunsct-vactnscuvcciaseneabcateqocene 

Belgium and Luxembourg 
Denmark 
AT OCLs crewnsaans 

Germany, Federal Republic. ...........:.:ss:sssccceceseseeees 
TEC RSA oe cece cates oe hace ec vas Wea enteccucencacvowereneshccensasesaceqs=s 
MERE PEA ENGL strat ace de cove Sve te ccoeuenlacaevoserecene scan sununaassscucneqsenessne=s 
Netherlands 


Switzerland 
Commonwealth CountrieS ................csscececeeecoresene 
COENSTY COUMUPL OS Pe cccveveausevaeecastsevetocectineeJccsvaseccueesseee 


Total, North-Western Europe ............-.-.-+-----+++ 


Southern Europe: 
Gibraltar 


Portugal 
Azores and Madeira 
REN] Ite mete ce cep ester amen ctencexsescentocaes-nensiceSelassces-tsassvecerss eo 


Other Countries 


Total, Southern Europe ............-.::.:-::cseeeeeeecer 


Eastern Europe: 
PAQUIN GD esha oete me cs ceas vasece-sescausacanatcupesesaesscse-e=sslaisansanessse 
BULL ALUG lerecsecacsslanescccnsevevvaeaucercesuarsne-o-a-s0se#n<ncnenshoacn-n=0 
LEZ OCH OS) OV AKI Apc sesesessatsedeconedease axe: c-4-aceserpsdavassxeusrese 
ESAT En] AI le ceeee a eeeet aareascevesseaacesgcnyrecsre=cnse<ceoseesearcets ieankods 
Germany, Eastern 
EUR GPU as csee sce te aeaede sects tvonecy-araacatansnsaciseeseconeastadssnaseuce 
PoOMANG ......2...2020-0-0-0-oceceserese-s FED ECP SEE 0 0-COT 
UCUUULE NY acenee cassie couse aececseacusndctexsusvssereevehensensne dececuasaucvas 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania .................... 
BAT OOS IA VAG cctars ces secces cceneadoe<cendartqecstssscosesanacucveusorspasse 


Total, Eastern Europe ............-...-:-:1-+:s-eeessee0* 


Middle East: 


Myre RNTch aes crow steeb oacecaccan cuuno en soe tertopte-<asnoncacaccerwaceeceneaees 


TSTAC <ciscvecersttews waaeameeauoube eteeeet onoctban ceseuebpakeegberesctecees 
CTU eUTl VALTIG aie ccecseteecuccuctesecteeetenesceekesncvsteesconttwteceteccne 


Turkey 
Commonwealth C OUMMIES: <o.sncccccnssucassoscereoscerassenee 
OUNIET IC OUDUTLC SIS deccess-sherossacelcewssteon -ncavsestossadous 


Total, Middle East.............-..cc:ccsecesecereseeereeeeees 


1. Less than $500.00 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic 


1951 1952 


$'000 


631, 461 
2, 166 
94,457 
5, 587 
46, 538 
37,028 
700 
20,921 
26,191 
32,198 
es el 
25, 345 
631, 461 
303, 255 


934, 716 


25 

34 
1,414 
2, 466 
198 
1,000 
1,062 
11,816 
3 
1,071 
2,029 


7,036 


2,962 
59 
31,058 


31,117 


$000 


745,845 
5, 216 
104, 376 
9, 881 
48, 264 
94,863 
833 
23,058 
41,508 
39,002 
12,198 
26,918 
745,845 
406,119 


1,151, 964 


353 
sriii 
4,415 

52,645 
4,026 

224 
3,579 
3, 464 

64, 888 


68, 352 


585 
313 
11, 940 


67 
Calendar Year 1955 
Jan.-June July-Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
665, 232 653, 408 769,313 384,625 384,688 
5, 136 2,857 6,025 1, 293 4,732 
69,510 54,987 53, 384 24,058 29, 326 
6,303 2,929 Srl 1, 274 1,898 
3220 33, 799 42,563 19,984 Py Pay a!) 
83,858 86,899 90,751 39,108 51,643 
2,058 699 505 PETE 268 
13, 356 8,821 12,808 Opole 6,433 
42,382 39,777 47,689 20, 538 27,151 
37, 278 43,813 47,031 20, 543 26, 488 
4,587 3,518 77622 3,525 4,097 
29, 833 26, 826 25,640 15, 249 10, 391 
665, 232 653, 408 769,313 384,625 384,688 
326,581 304, 895 337,190 152, 186 185,004 
991, 813 958,303 1,106,502 536, 810 569, 692 
486 252 286 130 156 
3,007 3,043 3,934 1,748 2,186 
1,560 2,505 4,298 1,856 2,442 
33,170 23,844 27,653 10,415 17, 238 
3,991 2,118 2,004 750 1,804 
231 641 311 135 176 
14,179 2 1d 4,210 eek 2,489 
3,794 3,295 4,220 1,878 2,342 
53,131 31,841 39,026 14, 876 24,150 
56, 925 35, 136 43, 245 16, 754 26,491 
1 i 1 i 1 
3 8 2 1 1 
123 295 1,062 294 768 
1, 388 476 al 70848) 1,075 661 
0 1 2, 261 32 2,229 
48 35 165 124 41 
183 558 4,005 25 3,980 
94 74 397 250 147 
ae 4,854 2,680 1,523 Lop 
1,940 7,119 363 227 136 
3,779 13,420 12, 671 3,550 9,121 
34 22 16 a3 3 
17 8 i 3 1 
2,644 1,594 1,244 691 553 
11,688 1,201 1,291 t22 569 
55 118 13 38 35 
153 157 644 414 230 
458 425 reser Ae) 346 824 
9,059 10,174 4,558 1,808 2,750 
AN 1 sls 0 pt 
38 123 49 24 25 
1209 840 714 40 34 
5,161 982 1,293 7153 540 
578 1,169 1,045 814 231 
1,455 7,086 647 380 267 
51 30 20 16 4 
33,167 24,470 12,088 6,029 6,059 
33, 218 24,500 12,108 6, 045 6, 063 
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$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Other Asia: 
CEYLON te sccasesaces co ccasesevaccecrsetavs scsseusssqarcusstrsceenseenorege sean 3, 470 5, 825 Sh Shor 3, 147 2,671 
BONE. KONG, 0 sindede Seacnsconte ve scvecesess sheeesuaseeecnces svasceansestemares 12, 033 9, 582 9,000 8, 252 1, 200 
Tid Tense oaen ne nace eo Paid cons s aie tee Genmaneoessi ess vesese Apitocesaetere Sa TSM 55, 423 37, 187 17, 689 24, 669 
Malaya and! SInfapore eiccreccnesecety saree esc neue -cresercontsabee 10, 796 7, 067 2, 854 2, 983 3, 421 
Pakistan 4, 486 16, 016 32, 103 8, 970 6, 202 
Other British East Indies pil 13 27 18 53 
Afghanistan. 97 272 150 55 20 
MES UT FYI os deck ts os si Berea scadinvce vwaviececGuarecberes se cencoucecec om ntaeny teeess 279 1,023 444 212 480 
Ghinas texceptylal wan’ sic.cccscsvecnreceeseree counesvareisreecsiesee 0 70 1, 016 
Tal Was ere eta tare ne cea ee 367 Dae | 1, 482 3, 186 1, 227 
Tn dO=CHi nes, pate ere acenes cossectesvete este ts caressa eeeeneenaee 223 327 351 190 Sarl 
PNG ONGC SLB sc doecters Avesta. ccssisdecvastesosnstsssgativeseetavemserearee te een 6, 250 1, 990 1,321 944 
JAD Alieee sree 72,976 102, 603 118, 568 96, 474 90, 893 
KORG S sca iv acacuvevaicensas ovenadsis cussvecdeveduc ssatanes cuceeder chit slesetae a3 335 14,991 3,197 7,514 
PHM pINOS ve ceecag cece ce scoreoseschsasgecacs advavinc<ueccssevoesseeciesene 15, 598 16,045 13, 872 15, 863 18, 136 
IPORUISUCSOUA SI Bi icc a sescce.socasescnuecstenetec teovarecccsnearnestztress 107 282 190 43 174 
Ue RING eascee tere eatastee ee csr arsiarens rene see eet ae eee enone 2,378 1, 976 1, 509 1, 767 2,341 
Commonwealth Countries ii..---c-scicceecnssseronessevsse-== 66, 522 93, 926 84,477 41,060 44, 269 
Other Countri OSM cccccosesoeb we geadaseccctivass vasscncsaurevertes es 97,464 130, 270 153, 547 122, 378 123, 083 
Total? OthersAsl a: vcsc-cteere eee eu eee eect eee 163, 986 224,196 238, 024 163,438 167, 352 
Other Africa: 
BSTIUSh aSte Ath Case wereee ee mere ete tenes 1,444 1,031 348 375 602 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland= Regie cute nt saisedesthc caaat en eeatycceuee 2,950 2,662 2, 220 3,945 4, 323 
UWuloniotsouthe Arica sacwee ces, ccomsscensrecceccomsemtonercces 52, 736 47,852 50, 763 39, 883 56, 026 
Other British |South Africa cc .s-sisssressseerescetrosceess PA 12 15 7 5 
GRIN DL a eactees deer cars sorte ce sancm setoesaese eeree beet ea ee TCE 26 9 29 38 17 
GOlGIC Om Steerer rates caves toe cewe cesette terete erence eaten rene 980 254 1,749 2,313 1,461 
IND ORL cczacasaseeesaeseet eases eis scketecere reieeee raves Suezeomeaee cates? 796 865 942 1, 452 890 
SlerraTieO Neer see-ccss.cvtecescsecenestexe 200 159 235 356 598 
Other British West Africa 1 0 1 33 33 
BEL EL ANNO ONG Oicucccoet noreccestnensacasac ee eacees dates eee ee 4,318 5, 900 3, 349 3, 628 3, 534 
Pr ENChiAL Caste renenese.ck- io cechens ier cen eevee das toewer 6, 748 3, 226 1, 248 1, 204 lea bres 
TAREE Gs corecnss sic cacavv os anarsonsctavece wav cise casaeensieesacncows eeeveene 133 203 3,145 4,071 2, 456 
MA&GESAS CAP o.is.cessscceccsssaccusuces oosensvatr va sous vs sdascvssasnenvevasene 102 97 64 41 71 
MOROCC Orb cteece parece are ee nee et can eac eses Gece eae ee 3, 381 4, 630 3, 809 2, 824 1, 791 
Portuguese East Africa. 2,827 2, 088 1,997 2,614 2, 044 
Portuguese West Africa 323 274 
Canaryils land sivccccheseececeeeeecear eer ae eosea ee rieeeoas 107 825 23 1 0 
Spanish Apel Cakes acocescssaccscete (scevesesescesesateededetonene toserkes 75 64 59 17 2 
Commonwealth Countries cccrsecee reece 59,159 52, 844 56, 300 48, 402 64,014 
Other” Countries «..v,s....cossceetahenwnssasssorcoatete utes ae 18,931 17, 033 13, 695 14, 724 11, 348 
Total, Other Africa: ciic-scsccvesss-cxyesevsesssavevn cet nets 78, 090 69, 878 69, 996 63,126 15, 362 
Oceania: 
PAUSLY ALIS sec coe eres nscottereteccterene nereteresteseeceoeene eet eer ortee 49,079 49, 697 39, 629 45, 768 58, 482 
Be LEs sere osse  sc e  sm, RO Sece so eece 802 519 424 654 1,055 
IN@W Ze alan Getter: cnniceccc feces omiersetrsccessssecss a eeteentr ress 21, 757 18, 844 7,475 14, 807 22, 344 
82 71 64 103 84 
6 26 424 487 389 477 
6,418 6, 280 5, 385 dpeae 3,924 
191 198 253 269 335 
Commonweal thi@ountries cecacasssicssnesoestesencerestecr 71,720 69,131 47,591 61, 332 81, 965 
Other Counties: terccrescseeee eee eere ee eee pao 6, 902 6,125 3, 880 4,736 
Total, Oceans scciisccc.cotte-ciccvscsscccccutvse MO Onneseess 78, 955 76, 033 53, 716 65, 212 86, 701 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ................::ceceeeeee 872,407 1,007,533 897, 585 857,283 1,006,437 
Total, United States and Dependencies....................... 2,314,848 2,322,177 2,433, 614 2,329,792 2,574,728 
Total; #All Countries ie:c.sccececocseett et vac sao s0v enc cortpetnecteees<s 3,914,460 4,301,081 4,117,406 3,881,272 4,281, 784 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


Calendar Year 


1. Less than $500.00. 


2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


1955 

Jan.-June July-Dec. 

$’000 $7000 
1,654 1,017 
3, 779 3, 474 
9,044 15, 625 
1,690 Lod: 
2, 547 3,655 
8 45 
i 13 
238 242 
1,002 14 
796 431 
Lo 180 
383 561 
45, 313 45, 580 
2, 637 4,877 
9, 793 8, 343 
66 108 
Tale 963 
18, 722 25, 547 
61,770 Gigs 
80,492 86, 860 
272 330 
1,895 2, 428 
29, 855 26,171 
1 4 
29 48 
427 1,034 
366 524 
263 335 
21 12 
1,851 1, 683 
747 429 
1,075 1, 381 
38 33 
781 1,010 
1,174 870 
168 106 
0 0 
2 0 
33,130 30, 884 
5, 836 5, 612 
38, 965 36, 397 
28, 267 30, 215 
299 7156 
10, 444 11, 900 
82 2 
287 190 
1,920 2, 004 
158 177 
39,091 42, 874 
2,365 Pict! 
41,457 45, 244 
496, 563 509, 874 
1,211,001 1,363, 727 
2,031, 875 2,249, 909 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports 


Calendar Year 


Country 
1951 1952 1953 
$’000 $’000 $’000 

North America: 
WI HIUEC SEAL OS Cpe cece vaccavccaceuesGiteercateacacdyscavecssteteersare acess 2,812,927 2,976,962 3, 221, 214 
ATE SIG scoserescorteee sitcasssscccescs ota areas sescsssinsuetce encores ss 1, 483 2,800 2,961 
Ste Eierre va nd! Miquelon -.cccsteete ccoeecte <a scsco. cee temeerass 25 48 66 
RENE NUTT en, eee seta cvacsecccte tue sanies covacasccrastecheramteresns 0 1 0 
Total, North America..............::cccccccecsssseseseeeseeers 2,814,436 2,979,344 3,224,247 

Central America and Antilles: 

ESTING cnccte ceortereh ceases ccauccnesstete suet wear suscaecsetos neon te cecers 82 317 126 
BNL EIS WOMGUIEAS fre cecccosscesscvers sestants voossedsscceeceesoereaces 458 26 139 
ASAIN 1c orvrencceceestereverscecuvctuarss caceh cotwasaseVeleaeeenasrvscess snes 346 406 427 
SAT ROO S semen emer cs cocencousrenotcers svaets ees sok ctuciueacetnes teenets 13, 409 8, 666 2,375 
RUMI ICO concn otek enstatsererescestopaccacssoeeueedeccesvuseiewescerneecinesense 18, 401 9, 204 11, 761 
Leeward and Windward Islands...............ccc:ssessseresereee 956 216 1, 210 
Biri NIGH AN CODA BO laccceseeccte eee recess earcneec cones tenes asoee 15,082 9, 660 8, 062 
American Virgin Islands 166 0 0 
MOOS Gey Ftd Calter tert oa crak egacscsvees tanceeve sss ssecscantereasrercesetsecccs 8,785 8,740 9,472 
GATT Beg variant sante cos ovda abet Svan oeetue asiscess supe aowaverseat aces acea’s 8, 333 18,615 11,654 
BUGHATLNG ANG ILE DU DL | Gesscesstattescces «rex. ca seccutadcvensrecs eserers 1,126 6, 000 5,854 
EU Soee LV, ACL ONG creme ee vaca seca du tcevaseseuet tecwasscoonerasiuareraveeteers 1, 183 171 1, 389 
BRODC NEW. CS UMLIOLCS mrencsaretesercrscercrctecosvuenaunoseeiierceses<tr> 1 2 0 
CLPABE TUE 8 cameencsecee eee tow nesancnes accuse revebeavonsssw.tedenvcorrvaanis 4,618 2, 080 3, 259 
Fred CDs Se se sse eae te s see setts daa ae oes aah asco cacasccavscnsavovevecseesvaetetSeees 3,020 1, 928 748 
FELCH ELCLUIN AS ceeeehy cave ae cree snnaueoeh ceed me seer ox tras ance reecestcvesvee earl 4,027 4,643 4,594 
IFES KS Operas ence detceste sat sca navi oie vanadate ss suavacevavolesunsesverse att 18, 013 23, 937 15, 785 
NEENeLIANGSHANt) CS i. ca cvesescas crceesastnevareissbtevcossnersienes 10, 809 11, 747 8, 154 
MT CAT SUB eras sok ceracusssnsace sans vndns'cesuncseveavesetavatvescunteceeter 596 501 391 
PAN EIT Ge sencctes seece Mea cece s ov ev tis »sucaccenoveeseessdevestterwnccvdedsass’ 3,492 4,125 3, 637 
PVCEGOE RL COM stotecas ca vasassasceescessosaanevwees ‘ 1, 276 846 872 
Commonwealth Countries 48, 374 28, 495 24, 100 
ER SRICOUNUTICS v-1.cs.ccssreteeevans caresses 65, 444 83,936 65, 810 
Total, Central America and Antilles................ 113, 818 112,431 89, 910 

South America: 
STAC nll ANG teeter ceccoee cae tec tectcs (on cuntsamcctersareacccriers 25, 025 23, 660 17,800 
BAT KLANGUISIANGS: cn.ccccratcsess sare canede<oetacspiees scecgceessn ee cere 0 0 0 
IAS DOTULNG teaverotiescictccessvscsveuesottccets coscncccacseeec esters ovwastets 13,955 4, 374 8,529 
Bolivia 78 1, 848 Shy talail 1, 415 
PSE SAIQIL rawac cre sev slot ape van secess cee as Geemarc eauissccens cucrossmeeueacdeeses 40,627 35,103 35, 047 
AT Cy avian eva Pape gas tages thin oe Perms i asad teaseb vissen eee hinaae nde 2al53 3, 282 1,052 
MS OVO wetane cate, cys; cucen teeveestetur ee tiesse~sascrsvansteite raves ees 13,063 18,004 237215 
MEHTA CONC csisapas ov chdeeaerccunveassea Gi sana btatuedhi sucess seusvee BR Meectense 2,438 Pr hay 2, 688 
BUNCH CULO MA we satewase cach acne sanecetseaeeeuecccocernvevententsn costes 0 0 0 
PESTLE BY oie sass Sobetons san.'a<ssecaieat amauta thehsecasceandocsei eee tects 343 346 260 
OT acess nes avnvatvaveeh nanateceanveveoarehe cishsade Sevncescsovesteobeecastees 5, 588 8,050 2, 928 
Surinam 1, 141 528 1,345 
UL TL EUV: nes =) ck oSsennase Tevek es cacion cvastnsv as sea eboa silts stun coaesesnscthes 3, 768 1,863 2, 903 
MOTI OZU CLG 7c Rete ce oc vanes Sites eetcskevenaveremetantadtones 136, 718 135, 758 155, 147 
Commonwealth Countries <iscc....:<sesse..csecveccseyssossoee 25, 025 23, 660 17,800 
OMMCrCOUNWIC S iacavzs-csizavanevtteanisssvaseceeuslcseieichos: sveue 221, 641 213, 413 234, 532 
Total, South America.............cccccccceceeecesesereseners 246, 666 237, 073 252, 332 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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1955 

1954 1955 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 

$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
2,961,380 3,452,178 | 1,649,243 1,802,935 
Tans 3, 932 1,824 2,108 
30 52 10 42 
Li 13 7 6 
2,968,996 3,456,175 | 1,651,084 1, 805,092 
390 258 139 119 
124 164 38 126 
418 272 148 124 
5, 358 8, 236 4,018 4, 218 
15, 309 15, 567 7,514 8,053 
1, 250 2, 456 1,795 661 
9,595 9, 840 5, 148 4,692 
alt ik al 0 
7,746 5, 948 3,018 2, 930 
9,913 10,025 5, 800 4,225 
1,663 1,529 1,167 362 
951 2,962 A, PAO) 842 
1 158 1 157 
5, 060 4, 545 3, 002 1, 543 
1,570 1,597 692 905 
2, 589 1,666 609 1057 
14, 033 28, 814 10, 207 18, 607 
20, 582 30, 722 12, 544 18,178 
181 1, 429 344 1, 085 
5, 850 9,037 4,133 4, 904 
1, 203 1,094 359 735 
32,444 36, 793 18, 800 17, 993 
71, 340 99, 526 43, 996 55, 530 
103, 784 136, 319 62, 796 73,523 
20, 482 18, 307 Dyrate 12,935 
1 0 0 0 
2, 738 4,414 1,834 2, 580 
267 19 3 16 
31,622 30, 747 £27612 18,135 
236 250 232 18 
24, 820 22, 220 9,171 13,049 
Sos: 5, 187 2, 949 2,238 
0 ‘A A 0 
520 237 96 141 
2, 264 869 306 563 
Be thee: 3,646 1, 243 2,403 
1,025 483 266 alti 
167, 594 187, 277 88, 700 98, 577 
20, 483 18, 307 5, 372 12,935 
237, 644 255, 349 117, 413 137, 936 
258,127 273,657 122, 785 150, 872 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


Calendar Year 1955 


Country 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Jan,-June July-Dec,. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
Write Kin gd OM 25.cc.ccved cess caseshixeventacasevsseveuseeacsscntev-te 420, 985 359, 757 453, 391 392, 472 400, 531 182, 883 217, 648 
AUS UGG as cc naencs cape contndyessann esate 3, 191 2, 917 2, 967 3, 043 2, 709 103 1, 406 
Belgium and Luxembourg 39, 095 33, 216 29, 082 25, O77 29, 051 11, 833 17, 218 
IDES obey oh gl ee ere har Aa nea teeth sotto eee ep eear Ser recon stance rons 3, 730 QyliOr Ze O 3, 463 4, 269 1, 614 2, 655 
UTE TAG Coes coy asech sce ece 5c coco areca ee erro ecg nee a SSeS ee 23, 974 19) 117 22, 267 22, 046 25, 016 10, 390 14, 626 
Germany, Federal Republic 30, 936 22, 629 35, 507 44, 485 55, 603 PALE EP) 33, 851 
Te Gland x aks<cceceonnsour secs 26 50 80 59 8 6 2 
Tre Ani tees eee ear ae Someone er te eee eee er ee 785 462 582 Lraloo 336 169 167 
INetiver atm d Sate -c.tscresscacessskce moscoe soe eertee Mie staeoeesattneers 14, 010 16, 495 22, 298 22, 562 20, 951 8, 660 12, 291 
INO WEY ese Sees cr ascice Bre tte tetss soenwer wea eters eee ance 2 977 3, 857 2, 289 1, 983 2, 366 1,001 1, 365 
SS Wie CNN ase icces oocge cnc etesccesee aS teeatreevtce rarer case 11, 808 &, 611 9,.341 9, 175 12, 152 5, 260 6, 892 
WL EBON AN ae cec seeders scconses cet ce seenecee canes tanta TIES 16, 398 16, 396 20, 437 its) ays 19, 365 8, 298 11, 067 
Commonwealth Countries) 7. scscc..ccsaseesuetessvonaccuses 420, 985 359, 757 453, 391 392, 472 400, 531 182, 883 217, 648 
OtWer COun WSS ie yeeeessesssea yee co se ceases eee eee ee sana 146, 931 125, 918 147, 026 152, 194 171, 827 10, 287 101, 540 
Total,. North-Western Europe ..........ccceeees 567, 916 485, 675 600, 417 544, 666 572, 358 253, 169 319, 189 
Southern Europe: 
Gilore, Gait coe eee eee ere erence eee eee 0 0 0 1 we ne aL 
1 EET Cit ee oO Ret Bere Oe I ape Peet or 47 51 67 67 62 22 40 
GRC CC ihr crete teresa tors cas ataecoene saat a eeanaa eee se en 147 197 224 231 280 124 156 
GALVis 5 doetests cseate ree eee relies vxu aoaictes snsnanevan s¥evecsbecsatuenc tetra ences 14, 217 Lis 14, 271 15, 006 18, 502 6, 728 11, 774 
POY U BS Les See esis aren ohtos s so ctoace vssvaeast cer deecsaetodeusie ss ceavees 1, 980 1, 798 1, 962 1, 798 1, 941 821 1, 120 
AZONOS KANG MA GEITB) i vcicsseseuecsssae cote cave conecenestetertostieer sts 410 285 179 193 200 87 yn} 
SP eRe Pratt tats cach emote adatnas tele staeasusleausoane eta sdtecmaeawasess 7,114 4, 260 4,619 5, 566 6, 220 2, 780 3, 440 
Commonwealth: Countriest. scree eater 47 51 67 68 63 22 41 
th eri@Oun thi Cs .caee cee eee. tee eeen ee een ete 23, 896 18, 275 Pie P45%83 22, 794 27, 142 10, 540 16, 602 
Total, Southern Europe ............::ccccseseeeseereeees 23, 943 18, 326 21,320 22, 861 27, 204 10, 582 16, 642 
Eastern Europe: 
DANI pent ontaees cod secssesoss jas seease meer eens cere aaa eee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bull cariaeses wee eee a eee ee ten es 4 2 ik zi 3 1 2 
W@ZECHOSIOVAKI Ai te..sccc:scchs cote ccrseatecnccbuseo tinea seeageeeere et 4, 668 3, 559 2, 589 1, 796 2, 880 1, 174 1, 706 
IRE Ta] eur Cras seers see et nae reece eran tas oe arn 158 234 548 609 384 161 223 
Germanys Bastern te noracceseec tie erie tere ere 2 492 959 721 Lee 204 368 
FAUT SAT Yoh PRRs. res eerie «cece saucecae suse teereuas one wasbee meeree ae ce eeee 121 279 184 210 124 56 68 
Poland 1, 430 556 244 405 595 181 414 
Roumania 2 13 % 3 i 0 1 
UESIS.N. Stone, latvia, Mlthiwaniiaweuecseissecece 519 QHalll 843 698 635 84 551 
VaugOnlavin mike mMiguet tt ed st ee eee 149 101 i 4101 284 516 177 339 
Total, Eastern Europe ..............:csccscccessscecessreeees 7, O76 ious 5,476 4, 727 5, 709 2,037 3, 672 
Middle East: 
PP) i 10 79 48 20 28 
58 76 60 57 if 49 48 
22, 659 7, 559 2, 196 emeeo 6, 986 4, 223 2, 763 
711 462 4, 203 440 294 239 55 
31 21 44 97 90 29 61 
oat 1, 168 1,025 1, 385 2, 064 991 17073 
2 132 924 1, 371 238 1, 299 533 766 
929 1, 161 role 1, 040 1, 166 598 568 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 P3 1 1 
0 0 0 i 3 3 0 
15,071 19, 584 17, 413 17, 920 6, 394 12,026 
| Eevee t 72 56 23 1, 059 11 1, 048 
Ie Wit ang 791 699 743 434 309 
80 82 70 136 145 69 76 
45, 124 29, 256 30, 581 23, 561 31, 625 13, 455 18, 170 
Total, Middle Bast -...:: tte getetess--c<0:s eee ce 45, 204 29, 338 30, 650 23, 697 31, 770 13, 524 18, 246 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR 1955 as 


TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


Calendar Year 1955 
Country 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 July —Dec. 


$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Other Asia: 
CS ay Ucar asses ec cctes gee ecanes eave nome cont cencecaeacnatanecettorepscernanes 16, 396 12, 492 14, 461 12,527 15) Oo! 7,901 7,680 
HONE KONG fe ncccccccsccccossonsscssesasanecccnscocsotecesdsevcencsorsonsee 3,001 Sy t fill 4,427 4, 154 5, 875 3,051 2, 824 
40, 217 26, 822 26,527 28,054 35, 147 18, 608 16, 539 
a 57, 980 25,473 21, 896 19, 586 28, 810 13, 569 15, 241 
Rete ie Fes GU passes Sete v a monn cae nea dese rsacn tao acs SNcedecsberscnvadeseasees Oyecs 191 558 566 815 339 477 
Mpher Sritish Mast INGies ck ccwc.scscnsscovovsessvancoccsaserasos 4,623 Lelie 350 172 tok 42 29 
Afghanistan... Si) 19 42 9 i) i; 6 
FEA LETTS Bh wecseatotetoeresaces cre ssesteesertuce ddcesdnodcracrctebsdentenacecpanamens 4 4 2 Hf) 7 uf 0 
Ree MG XC ED EVI el WBE seceecceestteese dosencuessexcuscsessnerse=r a 1, 119 1,821 3, 125 1, 824 1,301 
EE PUR a sae hit octet ene ech 1388 88 15 187 155 78 17 
Tipay THEOL TD Ua ee le ae ie rr ee eee 1 0 1 45 172 31 141 
Indonesia wy 1,052 893 598 611 1,001 806 195 
BPAY) illece cree ech pacesneocncacesecaceds uaasaxasanesasescassessansunancrvantcsesss 122577 13, 162 13, 629 19; 197 36, 718 13, 905 22, 813 
SOTO wane tececisscetsesmaneeesuescnccnctaccestaavetnectcoscansenccnrrassesecness® a 8 54 170 480 221 259 
MPU DIT eC Sitvercsacecosucneecsveescocctcentsceentanschasacacsesenosmvscees> 8,954 5,423 2, 986 4,001 2, 027 962 1,065 
PROrbU UCSC ASIA .<.cccesenccewors-rcnesoeenccastusessersnaroneesoeceseus 0 0 14 1 0 0 0 
BIPEV EEL NG Clipecteces eotecnaresceaycecenteectsancanacaucnsscsasniacavasoauanaters d= 1, 938 7164 896 786 1,142 504 638 
Commonwealth Countries ici....cccssscessancarsessonaenses 124, 449 70, 450 68, 318 65, 058 85, 300 43, 511 42, 789 
OPEL COUNUTLES ) <ccccarerectaetesereeae-ansaacssseceecarecscsssenertr 26, 505 21,559 19, 416 26, 708 44, 833 18, 339 26, 494 
Total, Other Asia ...........ccecccscssrecersrecesesesscsees S 150, 954 92,019 87, 734 91, 766 131, 133 61, 849 69, 284 
Other Africa: 
rile MA SGRAtil CaSeccretectet restores scoresstvateresssnensccozas 10, 864 9, 593 9, 393 15, 852 13, 158 5, 042 8,116 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland3 17 b05 1,474 3, 864 1,161 482 106 376 
RPMIOMIOL SOULDPAITICA eerescesscccssacecateccccessuccnsvsucecenasree 5, 372 4, 165 4,316 5, 911 6, 255 2, 566 3,689 
Other British South Africa .............cssscessseressscseeees 0 sl 8 3 al Al ay 
PTL ccerecee teste craneqcanadentcecscereatsscnecasatstccersabssrencsrsecseaven at 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Gold Coast Taille 5, 022 BS 1,985 Sunk 1, 488 2, 287 
TUL SOTUA .oscccrccacccncccoscecsancateoresororeansunesccdcorscoccwanveacasscwceses 898 1, 764 1, 584 866 858 7142 116 
SSLETI A UG OMC eretysmevesurstcersarcs sscicca-cearereseseactracsaacnceaexe = 49 6 2 rT 8 6 2 
Other British West Africa 0 0 L 1 0 0 0 
Belgian Congo 3,052 990 2, 247 1,489 2,673 1, 648 1,025 
French Africa 398 404 2,631 3, 184 Sh ent! 1, 304 1, 963 
AMD ET 1 cettee eteresacenszsssececteercosetercscacsctsvateevsetcrescsnveonssese 183 29 372 135 214 0 214 
Madagascar 29 at 8 304 14 1 13 
LOOT ONGC Oca seem tae eee eate caesar oa ctvonsasstesstovacsicussoncsatescr= 1,071 1,049 529 197 195 82 113 
Portuguese East Africa } nee ee _ 191 128 24 104 
Portuguese West Africa.........scceceeeee Risscovatecetarsvestassse 181 44 21 23 
Granary [SLANGS, caccscccstconscasccscceecssnccsrecscacucsecescccecnssaesee 16 22 30 26 25 15 10 
SELINA LC Gunn tes eeeae eeaserenercecseverersees wes 0 0 2 0 16 16 0 
Commonwealth Countries 25, 801 22,020 22,626 25, 787 24, 536 9, 950 14, 586 
GN CT GOUMbEIC Sie rccota: ee cccscesessterereshascomsoscbceesssescesesaee 4,947 3,070 5,891 5, 707 On Olo 3h sip tit 3, 464 
Total, Other Africa 30, 748 25,595 28,518 31,495 31, 112 13, 061 18,051 
Oceania: 
PAUSEF al a (cca -tescrecersectetassvececasatecstooceascvcsusnceruveovnessoseusse 46, 228 18,712 23, 464 24,657 26, 295 8, 454 17, 841 
5,993 6, 487 5, 554 5, 813 5, 016 1, 617 3,399 
RE WAZiG All AIL ace esetecetoreseredtecteststres-tarconcascosnenscecrscvepenes 30, 107 14, 231 8,572 7,314 12, 316 1, 222 5,094 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
360 1 0 3 0 0 0 
1,414 3, 473 4, 635 5, 292 3, 305 Ty2o3 2,052 
0 210 0 0 0 0 0 
82,328 39, 431 37, 590 37, 785 43, 628 17, 293 26, 335 
1,774 3,683 4,635 5,295 3, 305 15,253 2,052 
Total, OCe ania ............cesseemeeerecmecececceseenmeneees 84, 102 43,114 42, 226 43,079 46, 933 18, 546 28,387 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ..............:-ssesssseeeeees 7127, 089 544, 462 623, 962 574, 231 610, 302 277, 899 332, 403 
Total, United States and Dependencies ...~........+2+.++ 2,817,265 2,983,824 3,229,682 2,975,447 3, 460,510| 1,652,679 1, 807,831 
Total, All Countries ...........cccceseecmecsssrescceserstessceereees 4,084,856 4,030,468 4,382,830 4,093,196 4, 712,370| 2,209,414 2,502, 956 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Calendar Year 


1955 


Commodity 
Rank Group and Commodity from 
in 1955 1953 1954 1955 | Jan. —June | July—Dec. | 1954-55 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 00 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products. ............-sccecnsseresnecererees 1, 096, 763 803,481 752, 348 369, 074 383, 274 - 6.4 
3 WING AL cscazcccecegsarostssocss<eieonn~ananseceteverettcncasucceis sacvesteottracncssssccveceteteees 567, 907 375, 339 338, 216 165, 554 172,652 mn WBS) 
10 PV AL) GY” ves cuaccecttvecte doves sencsucdenauseseseecscvussvere scscvasdettusdaetsacwentidepssaeesates 136,729 89, 363 76,461 36, 126 40, 335 - 14.4 
11 WINCAU TI OUT A coe eciasntacosvanccetmets cchsmvst cos tavecnete tat adctanss acted aenueeeeress 102, 160 88, 029 714,442 39,585 34, 857 =) dDa4 
14 WLS KY i-ccaseusesacescoassecccseoucececesctecortsee cays sonteraiteocseundisucenseasscececuaseeeres 63, 086 59, 156 30, 582 24, 659 36,023 + 2.6 
22 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) 11, 546 ey Tales 31,279 13, 835 17, 444 +128. 0 
28 Tobacco, unmanufactured ..............cecs00 15,683 18, 086 26, 3547 22, 352 4,195 + 46.8 
Animals and Animal Product .................:seccssssscseseesssscesseseeeseresens 250, 919 269, 861 263, 621 126, 027 137,594 =) eid 
16 Wish’ Mesh wand Hro Zen c...cctdescsccececccuderececeueecerseceecstedsapscsercerecces BalGeaike 56, 650 55, 263 2ongile Bbiig Biaiil Sg | 
25 Fur skins, undressed 21, 070 22, 997 28, 287 15, 878 12, 409 + 23.0 
Bia FPUSH, P@UPE A 5.254. Bis cdeecsacescscesssosasenossasyssestsncsacscesvecsastecscscsseseesstesusecs 22, 201 23, 341 23, 939 10,618 13,321 fae 
36 Molluscs and ieru'stac@ ans, fosec-.:c-s-scctecs-toseussecessrsseopescenvescaeensese 17, 588 17, 322 20, 246 11, 958 8, 288 + 16.9 
39 HUSH; (GAN MOG A eectenccaceccesccsacetesecvceessocteucusususosnovcutuces assessors esestvats 16, 202 25, 820 18217; Crook 11, 866 = 29.4 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .............sssscsccsssccscecccessserorcceeceocaes 24, 333 20, 959 22, 816 9, 340 13, 476 + 8.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ........-..:::scesssesesssscessssereeesesneseesees 1,295,396 1,378,354 1,520, 921 730, 328 790, 593 + 10.3 
1 Ne WSprint: DAD OY icccrc-c.cs.cc cecorenstectecrucesccet-sncctedstacetedvaacvscesesvereveeres 619,033 635, 570 665, 877 321, 874 344, 003 + 4.8 
2 Planks and boards 282, 103 324, 724 385, 313 189, 370 195, 943 + 18.7 
4 Wood pulp 248, 675 271, 418 297, 304 145, 165 152, 139 + 9.5 
17 Pulpwood 45, 859 45, 736 48,655 17, 851 30, 804 + 6.3 
23 Ply woods and veneers 19,025 2 nooD 30, 104 15,1393 14, 211 + 39.7 
24 Shin BleS csceccssesesseseseaccevee sexes 20, 913 24, 182 29, 145 14, 429 14, 716 + 20.5 
Mrom), ANd itS; Products Wies.ccccccscscesecesissccacscasessastavecceccovecassaveuaatesncseess 358, 438 300, 692 398, 782 165, 808 232, 974 + 32.6 
8 PONY OF CY sasos dt co eocecuscaicsescesdacsteisecesceseviaveucaveuces tuck storactrarcoeacienttreere 30, 843 39, 719 99, 814 22, 109 iOS +151.3 
12 Farn implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 67, 821 70, 819 72, 206 47,921 24, 285 + 2.0 
20 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............csscsccsecererscensccnceasnensnrers 38, 6184 38, 1724 35, 789 17,656 18, 133 =a Gere 
21 Pisstingzots, DlOOMS HANG: OES tcr-csscceerestescctec srerentecssasser esses: 29, 508 tlre ue 33,695 11, 309 22, 386 +200. 5 
a Scrap uronvand Steel meet eestectacteeten roa ee 15, 877 15, 868 20, 936 7, 164 lye + 31.9 
34 Automobile parts((EXcept EN SINGS)! sc...c.cccsssercecvesersnccsevescsececeses 16, 999 MS SHAS 20, 333 6, 811 13,522 + 32.2 
3 OLLin g MLM Pro dUCuts) cc-ccccsretaccdsescecesevecscsccvers 16,863 5, 393 20, 313 9,989 10,324 +276. 7 
40 Engines, internal combustion, and parts 6, 340 16, 077 17,391 10, 677 6,714 + 8.2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Product ..............:cscscsseesecccesececesensseresers 682, 183 709, 017 826, 390 396, 497 429, 893 + 16.6 
5 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ............. 162, 542 182, 154 215, 169 109, 309 105, 860 + 18.1 
6 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 173, 378 182, 392 210,971 105, 327 105,644 + 15.7 
4 Copper, primary and Semi-fabricated ..............sscccssserereseeserere Theis Shah 127, 334 163, 924 68,645 95, 279 + 28.7 
13 Zine; primaryeand.semi-fabricated! (x.c--cecccceccesssesesnesceseesseenvsee Biisole 58, 392 70, 558 35, 226 35; 332 + 20.8 
18 Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated ..............sescccccsseecssecescseceeere 37,835 40, 530 37, 194 18, 163 19, 031 — BG are 
29 Platinumimetalss janmant LAGE ..ccces.-.acteesesssscesesezssevouseascence 23, 290 27, 640 26,315 2s k 14, 184 - 4.8 
33 Wlectrical apparatus; MM. 0. Papac..acc<--cs-<<ca-cerascuevgete-ceverescr, ccaseseces 37, 705 22, 913 20, 700 9,785 10,915 coe ely 
38 Silvers unmManufactunedianccscessevecseccewaretes sscce ceacsvecersesesvereestareeses 16, 845 18, 953 19, 343 9,704 9,639 + e2a1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 147, 393 145,573 206, 200 89,474 116, 726 + 41.6 
9 Asbestos ,Udmantlacturediccsre:tecescsccrecceesurdececceressscece neve ceveneceee 83,973 82, 566 94, 804 43,001 51,803 + 14.8 
19 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............-ccccesccssssseccescersence 6, 228 6, 318 36, 253 12, 048 24, 205 +473. 8 
27 Abrasives, artificial, crude 28, 976 PA PP?) 26,942 12, 701 14, 241 Spy alin 
Chemicals and Allied Products................. Bacscesstascsasacessupsasasavciaes 137, 885 161, 293 210, 040 106, 158 103, 882 + 30.2 
15 Hertilizers® chenille alg... s-.cc<ccvccesoesvsrtessctesacocscrsescasucnsevsserecesmete 42, 633 42, 342 56, 296 33, 413 22, 883 + 33.0 
26 Hynthewewlastics, Druin arverOLrimsrescucssesncccceseeunstcccacerecectereeccee 9,456 19, 994 27, 365 12,667 14, 698 + 36.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................csccccececeseseeeseeersrecerscceerererere 124, 095 92,031 80, 666 39, 159 41,497 - 12.3 
30 Non-commercial 1tems | scc.cce-ncercceseevsecceecenedeeteevetenee setvece commenters 20, 295 21, 054 25, 227 9, 106 16, 121 + 19.8 
On Aircraft and parts (except engines) lisccc.cccssescsssssnceseccevsseeesecex 40, 247 28, 442 19, 906 10, 856 9, 050 mS dine) 
Total Domestic Exports to All Countries .................ccsccrerseeeerter 4,117,406 3,881,272 4,281, 784| 2,031,875 2,249, 909 + 10.3 

Total of Commodities ItemizZed ..............scccccssssccnsseccesrereesreccen sees 3,345,264 3,214,016 3,581,421} 1,711,128 1,870,293 

Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ............:cccccccseerceeseeeeensees 81.2 82.8 83.6 84.2 83.1 


1. Revised to include exports of machine needles. 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1955 
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TABLE VIII. Imports from All Countries 


Group and Commodity 


17 
20 
22 
27 
36 
39 


15 
18 
26 
32 


19 
30 
31 
38 


OoOonnnre 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
WOLMCCn Pre Clie aera ci urasitee e cteee re tthe stan eas cnuertntce chante 
Sugar, unrefined 


Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated of. .c........-cc.sscc-c--ceceosseevacee 
WER OAD Ose LhOS eee sttes see ten eeereeee teres are cer oth ies ste ecieees see teretacs 
Ctra SUETUNGS IOSD ceteccant sac benim ac se eer ees epee ee reer 
BOR I DLACK, mectesss.ceeeoe ee Reach atest see vee c cee ou eves wv dgarseps stabasc 


Animals and Animal Products 


Fibres, Textiles and Products .............0.00..cccccccccececceesscesseeeeeee 
OFT A) Org) eh Bk ae Rte eR 5 OE RR 
Cottonbiabricss sect cote rane cats, ee ee 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ...c.cc.c.ccecccestensveseses esos 
Wool a Dri CS ie Senior 8 a Me Ms, feaccs saree eee os esa Me 


Wood, Wood Products and Papet ....................0:cccccccescceeeeeceeesseeeens 
Bap erDOard, Papen ANGIDIOCUCLS meerm eee seers ener cesueeeeee st eee 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter .......00000...... 
Logs, timber and lumber 
ASLO 4 Py oly Hal Wey I Ne ee eee Sa ae 


Kronvand ‘its Products” circ: ne eeerrescccctsesentete eeeresecontecketere cs Bertecs 
Machinerya(non-farm) "and! Parts) .c.s2 cst eeeeececeecseeeenecese eee 
Automobile parts (except engineS) ..............eeceseccceseeneececeesenes 
LOU EN Eero qu LS merce seesas eee eee ee eee 
ELTA CTOTSPANG DPAres meme tae eee eeree eee eee. 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts 
AutomopilesmpaSSen ger sae. sess cae ctenne aeee cote eee ee 
Farmimplements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 
Pines, vubesran deri thin g See sees, oy ene eee ee ne 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts... leeeceeeeeee 
BT OTIS OL parce ce see tgs tice ov exeusaatny Sr eee eme a aoe S sear ssw ates Sebcotenar oat aes 


NorwFerrous Metals and Products .000.......0.00.....cccccccceceeseceeeceeeeeee 
Hil ectricalgapiarasllsiyl OkDs ae tence eee. eee 2 ee ee 


NorMetallic Minerals and Pr oducts .................c:cccccesscesscesseeseees 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined ........0..........eccscseeeeceeceeee 
LOAN IR GERI. ate nt Bike haa Bo el Na ES ey Seven ND A eee PS 
COLI Feb N ich ae VN ee oe ee eee Fae eee 
CC IISTOS EI te, cesta ae ae aoe ae I Pe Ds Sr ae SE | 


Chemicals and Allied Products...................00..00ccccceccceessceeeeceeeeeee 
Erincipal chemicals (except acids)! N.0..D\s.cec..00:.-s0supeeeeeee-n 
BYntnetic plastics, primary, [OMS cesses nee eee 
DMS tandem CALCIN eC Siese-tec cies coe ccvenccemees devas sme ncs ee skete nec caecees 


Miscellaneous Commodities .........................ccccccceccecceescenscesesecese 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) ..............:cccccceecceeseeeeeneeee 
INO n= COMMerCl Ali Gem Sicccte. sense ree eraecee cere saceseesene eocess snaces curate 
Tourist purchasesi..........2012-s: 

Refrigerators and freezers 
Barcel syofpsmallavalue.. se oh eee Bo 


Total Imports from All Countries .............0000000.cccecccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Total of Commodities Itemized ................0.0000ccccceceeccceeeeceeseeeees 


Percent of Imports Itemized..............0.....cccccccccccceeceeeeeesecceeeseeeee 


Calendar Year 


1955 


$’000 
488, 368 
57, 595 
47,491 
26, 408 
29, 250 
26, 508 
19,736 


88, 227 


387, 115 
55, 494 
55, 906 
35, 672 
41,743 


1,531,556 
401,856 
222, 284 
124,813 
126,354 
107, 736 

79,454 
82,795 
58, 327 
33, 538 
28,194 
17, 304 
31,004 


364,571 
198, 275 


658, 476 
213,094 
65,151 
94, 680 
48,650 
40,079 


481, 733 
111,803 
60,923 
73,840 
55, 530 
32, 396 


4, 382, 830 
2, 931, 378 


66.9 


$’000 
540, 289 
64, 214 
517519 
24, 267 
33,028 
31,272 
23,581 


85,412 


333,324 
52,441 
46,012 
33, 860 
32, 367 


166, 001 
43, 558 
34,067 
23,995 
23,391 


1,322,497 
380, 219 
180, 433 

97, 563 
82,814 
84,914 
60, 846 
60, 351 
59, 680 
31,557 
20, 416 
15,134 
23,599 


357, 185 
207, 539 


599, 216 
212, 787 
70,921 
70, 445 
34, 564 
33, 144 


220, 406 
46,193 
34, 893 
25, 328 


468, 866 
100, 397 
56, 763 
68, 767 
38, 863 
40,637 


4,093, 196 
2, 656, 839 


64.9 


$’000 
567,475 
57,010 
52,312 
44,110 
38, 852 
29,903 
25,583 


107, 802 


381, 613 
61,031 
53, 400 
39,039 
31,948 


195, 959 
52, 690 
34,794 
32,773 
26,035 


1, 605, 968 
445, 875 
246,505 
129,679 
115, 375 
100, 917 

83, 726 
62,874 
50, 290 
36, 324 
31, 563 
30, 442 
26,739 


398, 793 
226,715 


663, 684 
229, 779 
TT, 754 
74,453 
35, 831 
30,124 


260,499 
57,677 
41,072 
25,018 


530,578 
138,091 
72,929 
71,467 
43,935 
41,639 


4, 712,370 
3,106, 273 


65.9 


from 
Jan.-June | July- Dec. hh Fe 
$’000 $’000 % 
270, 968 296, 507 + 5.0 
27, 388 29,622 ap aay 
20,126 32,186 ee WSO 
20, 684 23,426 ap collate! 
PA PASS) O97 pe alrle ts) 
15,016 14,887 - «4 
15, 207 10, 376 + Ps) 
50, 285 57,517 + 26.2 
190, 572 .91, 041 + 14.5 
32,956 28,075 + 16.4 
27, 541 25, 859 + 16.1 
17,479 21,560 +) Lows 
15, 166 16,782 = h03 
91,810 104, 149 + 18.0 
24, 331 28, 359 + 210 
V7, O72 17 t22 sa ep! 
14, 544 18, 229 +) 36/6 
12,285 13, 750 ae Oi) 
7173, 682 832, 286 + 21.4 
207, 682 238,193 ae Tallent: 
144, 364 102,141 ae eka tesla) 
50, 603 719,076 a A) 
53,080 62, 295 TOO RS 
57,902 43,015 + 18.8 
40,746 42,980 Ls ei ligl a} 
35, 750 27,124 Fe oR: ba) 
20,195 30,095 ne Wale ff 
15, 369 20,955 ne Mail 
8,195 23, 368 + 54.6 
12,872 ire dw) Tao sat 
12, 398 14, 341 + 13e3 
176, 724 222, 069 te LS 
103,940 122,775 Aime Olee 
286, 005 377, 679 + 10.8 
107,993 121,786 Cra) 
26, 522 51,232 + ee9'16 
34,161 40, 292 Toe Oren 
14,160 21,671 Ty Sot 
12, 460 17, 664 = $9/o 
121, 462 139, 037 + 18.2 
25,044 32,633») + 24.9 
19, 362 21,710 Ted fren 
13, 246 Line eee har 
247, 907 282, 671 + 13.2 
65, 794 12, 297 Be SH fets) 
34, 405 38, 524 + 28.5 
26,791 44,676 1) e3e9 
24,535 19, 400 age ghey 
20,816 20,823 Br ARGS) 
2,209,414 2,502, 956 oe alts al 
1,475,435 1,630, 838 
66.8 65.2 
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TABLE IX. Domestic Exports to the United States 


United States 
Commodity Calendar Year 1955 pei Share of 
Rank Group and Commodity Bho: 


1954-55 


in 1955 1953 1954 1955 Jan.—June |July - Dec. ) 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 % % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............. 271, 298 213, 325 160,528 66, 944 93,584 | - 24.7 21.3 

10 WU Sy Se ce en ec cee eeeee e eeeeno 53,181 52,544 54,141 21,522 S2OLO| et oO 89.0 

20 BAIL GY 4.0 .osceoteectcasceon shade pueeere teaaeaes acetone: Wiseeaia 40, 850 35, 605 22,971 4,963 18,008} - 35.5 30.0 

28 PAOCUGOTS), TOD 6 ievecnc tees. vezerscncssutucccteearvesses-os0e 20, 733 19,745 12, 266 7,028 Byes aueo AS 

34 WGAL os. .acvctetscocecnesseraocest tiers accnasatabccnatseavauaers 23, 694 12-003 10, 569 5,801 4,768 | - 11.9 ahaal 

Animals and Animal Products. ......................... 179, 372 183, 721 181,457 88, 654 92,803 | - 1.2 68. 8 

9 Fish, fresh and frozen 50, 569 55, 844 54, 460 Zan One 30,838 | - 25.0) 98.5 

19 Fur skins, undressed 16, 761 18,583 23,134 11, 788 11,346, |\o% . 24.5 81.8 

22 Molluscs and GrustaCeanS) ec..ccs.cceccserer-cecceeers 17,111 16,659 19, 638 lead 3] (000) 0 Lio 97.0 

27 Pork, fresh Ae ee ee ee 14, 908 17, 180 15,055 8257 6,798 | - 12.4 98.2 

36 MeGAtS) IC AMIMGG ON a1./acca.taceecaceesoater-cceteeeree eee liana22 10,660 9,020 4, 586 4,434] - 15.4 90.6 

38 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred ..................-. OoST 6,722 8,183 3,904 GP 219) | eZ 86.4 

Fibres, Textiles and Products ........................ 14, 890 10, 720 10, 257 4, 743 5,514 | - 4.3 45.0 

Wood, Wood Products and Papet...................... 1,091,450 1,107,411 1,221,026 581, 617 639,409 | + 10.3 80.3 

1 INGW SPIN DAD CMicc..c.casavsescesss oeeeecce cesasestavtsveave 564, 464 558, 634 578, 322 279, 503 298,819 | + 3.5 86.9 

Planks and boards 206,677 225,614 273, 424 129,952 L4sre72e ce Zhe 750 

WOO GND UID ceke ved necs cee tarseones seereree estes 202, 248 206, 435 233, 797 112, 296 L277, 501s) ev ens 718.6 

14 Pp wo Odes. os seek ccc ce oeeece ee Recess eee 40, 297 38, 760 39,457 16,651 22;78068| teas 81.1 

16 Shingles 20, 247 Pay ost 8) 28, 203 13,967 14,236 | + 19.6 96.8 

17 Plywoods and veneers 18,528 20, 380 26, 441 13, 431 13) 0L045| shat 2o i 87.8 

Iron and its Products .................:.cccccceeeeeeeeeees 182, 872 168, 580 225, 315 96, 139 129,176 | + 33.7 56.5 

6 1 fie) aRC6S een cert ors err ceeE reece nn ease See ee 14,127 26, 262 (SLs 17,422 62,291 | = 20365 79.9 

8 Farm implements and machinery (except 

tractors) Fan pants eee cee eee ee 55,012 50,052 60, 582 40, 851 LOR SLA 2150 84.3 

18 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ................. 25, 475 10,795 24, 303 6,492 LT SL ee 25 Th oink 

30 Engines, internal combustion, and parts...... 2,908 8.237 1700 7.915 S7860 | Fa a25E 67.3 

32 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .................... 16,683 10, 416 10, 868 5, 220 5,648 | + 4.3 30.4 

35 erro=alll OVS ph ctek nse opts er acesans ees 9,556 4,452 9,095 2, 309 6,786 | + 104.3 69.1 

Non-F exrous Metals and Products .................. 408, 521 383, 957 443, 690 211,527 232,163 | + 15.6 53.7 

Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 108, 117 123,629 145,829 75, 388 70,441 | + 18.0 67.8 

5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 88, 520 715,452 83,128 43,531 39,597 | + 10.2 39.4 

Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 68,120 55, 890 76,590 26, 537 50/053) 32 46.7 

12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 45, 272 38, 299 47,478 22, 397 25,081) |e) 2420 67.3 

23 Silvermunmaniitachiredie, ssceeesyersceee cece 16, 596 17, 541 18,148 9,322 8,826) + SIA 93.8 

25 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 22,537 24, 340 16,901 9,370 if, eRe = 30.6 45.4 

29 Platinum metals, unmanufactured................. 10, 922 10,936 11, 703 5, 240 6,463 | + tad 44.5 

31 NON-fInOUS) OLES, Ns OcPistensestecsorssaveaceecescteasnsze 10,891 10,692 11, 374 4,903 Gate) ce 6.4 HIE) 

40 Blectrical apparatus) MODs seceeac-cesc-e-o- Pinole 9, 269 7,503 2,435 5 0635) = LISem 36.2 

ion-Metallic Minerals and Products................ 107, 009 98,413 149,440 65,479 83,961 | + 51.8 12.5 

11 i Asbestos, unmanufactured...................:220000 51,166 47,873 53, 250 26, 235 Paty || Ge) SIN 56.2 

1:5 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ............ 6, 228 6,318 367.253 12,048 24,205 | + 473.8 100.0 

21 Abrasives, artificial, crude 27, 420 22,915 22,838 10, 742 L250963)|) = (i): 84.8 

37 Lime, plaster and cement...................:.::0008 4,373 5, 272 8,656 2,920 SeaoGni ct sOaee 98.9 

hemicals and Allied Products........................ 84,599 85,910 iii, 724 59, 052 52,672 | + 30.0 53.2 

13 CTU ZENS a CHEM Cale ese ects cna secre ese ceees 39, 894 39, 166 44,575 28,424 USES UES Ie See lots 719.2 

39 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p... 7,120 6,139 7, 948 3,885 4,063 | + 29.5 51.9 

iscellaneous Commodities........................... 78, 904 65,115 55, 906 28, 972 26,934 | - 14.1 69.3 

24 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............ 36,515 2523 17, 490 9,614 7,876 | - 30.4 One 

26 Nom-commercialeitems esc. -ee-:encscsserte eee 12,066 12,927 16, 768 6, 248 LO SG2ZOM 29a 66.5 
33 Bile ctricallien ergy, sce s sees eset eee enceee 8, 343 7, 420 10,013 5,916 4,697 | + 43.0 100.0> 

otal Domestic Exports to the United States |2,418,915 2,317,153 2,559,343 {1,203,128 1,356,215 | + 10.5 59.8 


otal of Commodities Itemized........................ 2,020,200 1,968,362 2,242,388 |1,054,408 1,187, 980 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ... ... = 83.5 84.9 87.6 87.6 


1. A very small amount of electrical energy was also exported to Alaska. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


TABLE X. Imports from the United States 


Commodity Calendar Year 1955 Share of 
Rank Group and Commodity Item Total 
in 1955 1953 1954 1955 | Jan.-June | July-Dec, | 2-724"? 1955 
$'000 $'000 $7000 $’000 $7000 Aa % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.................. 218, 294 251, 286 269, 514 131,434 138, 080 Se Oe: 47.5 
21 Vevetables; Mesh waseaccsste see ncnnset som eneteiace 25, 868 30, 249 36,134 24,810 11,324 + 19.5 93.0 
28 Gitrus! fruits) {re sh teccrsees soesecceemtere ckestwewreecs acess 25,026 29,611 28,088 14, 779 13, 309 - Saal 93.9 
aH SOVDCANS «.caceceratedtenirecstecersrstesthernsetaresasararnaateasrs 12,954 20,997 19, 450 5, 466 13,984 - iat 99.9 
38 Rubber products (except tires and footwear) 14, 726 13,629 17, 850 8,910 8,940 + 31.0 93.9 
Animals and Animal Products.................0ceen 55,226 53,147 66, 943 32,799 34,144 + 26.0 62.1 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...................:005 194,178 180, 813 190, 962 104, 949 86, 013 + 5.6 50.0 
17 Ot bOI) Pa Weereesters stave ctean ences east ceive cervane cesecieeene 45, 256 49,449 40, 732 29, 649 11,083 Sy wets) 66.7 
19 Cotton TabriGs cc-cccerce:slekential Ss necsccnscerets repeccacrtne 43,837 Soe 40, 273 21,674 18,599 + 12.6 75.4 
36 GV TICNOLIC LANTOS: cceneravscrensncaeertaeen ores sseuscesnncrare 17,661 17, 269 19, 846 8, 951 10,895 + 14.9 88.5 
40 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .............. 17,473 14, 951 16, 564 8, 767 yO tbo ne 42.4 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet.................:::06 146, 848 149, 925 176, 996 83,571 93,425 + 18.1 90.3 
14 Paperboard, paper and products ..........::.:0ce 37,040 40,678 49,665 23,081 26, 584 297.1 94.3 
24 Newspapers, magazines, and advertising matter ... 32, 430 32,843 33, 422 16,423 16,999 + 1.8 96.1 
AAs, Togs, timber and Wumbererncersscressccteresccevetnse 22,370 22, 606 30, 935 13,940 16,995 sie eASons) 94.4 
32 BOOKS  PPiDted scree teva: peeseseecpeeece-vesecerccestesnecenctecs UT, 037 19, 321 21,344 10, 156 11,188 Oso 82.0 
Iron and its Products 1,324,656 1,143,658 1,432,479 695, 2€6 737, 213 + 25.3 89. 2 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 339,053 328,431 397,631 Nii bey 212,099 See bs, 89.2 
2 Automobile parts (except engines)................. 217, 810 Walp algal 243,152 142, 858 100, 294 todo 98.6 
5 TPACTOPS ANG sPANtS serra se-catsaaets et saasecesecassnescecunrs 21 51 78,147 111,.748 50,619 61,129 + 43.0 96.9 
6 ‘Rolling mill products 99,931 79,745 110,089 44,159 65, 930 aro fetbio al 84.9 
7 Engines, internal combustion, and parts........ 88, 450 69,994 87, 765 50, 554 etfs AN + 25.4 87.0 
10 (AULOMODIVES PASS CNG CM... test ccrsneccesctnceseserercese 49, 554 41, 286 63, 548 29,991 318) Sai “5359 75.9 
bbe Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
COGS) ON CUPALUSsaasrceacessssvccseasceraneweveredesaierenrease 81, 269 58,615 61,370 34, 930 26, 440 + 4.7 97.6 
22 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts...... Bi) 30, 787 35, 463 15, 065 20, 398 ap ws 97..6 
23 Pipes; tubes ANG TINGS. sensccscnsscuiesascenrese 45,472 43, 965 33, 586 13, 660 19, 926 a | PBI) 66.8 
26 APOMGONG fesw cabo week os cottsahe sc nereu dace tics codessuatsasulsesaczevase 25, 706 19,086 30, 473 7,929 22,544 ae 6K )6i7/ 96.5 
27 AUtOMODILES Mined BNE. cc. sewccerencecepets-ese-esoceedsdpnenes 15,690 14,171 28,635 12,072 16, 563 + 102.1 94.1 
30 ETO Saee hese ets ee ridnaeties aise sce vain ce pees os losseccae den ancote 25,099 18,819 21,046 9,981 11,065 tae lie 8 718.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.................... 261, 344 261, 720 289, 037 133, 871 155, 166 + 10.4 72.5 
3 Electrical apparatus, N.0.Ds......cccececssereceserenees 172, 293 183,181 198,671 92,454 106, 217 8.5 87.6 
39 BrasspmanVleacuune Ginvcsr scene ces eronsoertaciersereante: 15,927 L5a811 LO Ee 7,834 8,878 Sank 90.2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products................... 415, 704 334, 613 350,550 148, 407 202,143 4.8 52.8 
8 Coal MoitUmMI MOUS meee o-yon ee crete cascecesseteton qeavesscans 94,555 70, 445 74,439 34,161 40, 278 Dat 100.04 
16 MB] OLS Seren etenees neon coors se eens mtatesecevsesszeeteeisas 50,131 49,583 42,933 14, 581 28,302 2 leit! Dae 
29 Woal anthracite wre .cce see rcereees ane cecorentnesataay 35,417 29, 539 26, 435 11, 444 14,991 = 10.10 87.8 
30 GAS OLUNC sci tet ee asso sno te ee hedesseacusseatorscoee 45,457 24,920 24, 307 8,109 16, 198 = 2.5 67.8 
31 Petroleum, crude and partly refined............... 40,511 28,114 22,446 10,539 11,907 = 20.12 9.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products....................0.05 191, 812 190,489 222,612 106, 055 116, 557 + 16.9 85.5 
13 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.0.p...... 48, 522 40, 207 49,694 22,550 27,144 e2o.0 86.2 
20 Synthetic plastics, primary forms................... 30, 259 33, 667 39,271 18,603 20, 668 + 16.6 95.6 
34 Drugsiand mediciness.crcscetepaccrs--s2000s0recneah uses 19, 593 Paty pall 20,901 kil, SOY 9,394 = Parte) 83.5 
Miscellaneous Commogdities.................c0c0eceeee 413,151 395, 729 453, 085 212, 891 240,194 + 14.5 85.4 
4 Aircraft and parts (except engines) 103, 993 95, 576 124, 583 58, 318 66,265 + “30.3 90.2 
9 TPOUTISE DUS CHASE Stier ccs sch serrocngaos se osneosesaneauane 72,019 66,198 68,969 25, 925 43,044 een a 2 96.5 
12, Non-commercial items... 40,978 33,424 58, 430 27, 839 30, 591 + 174.8 80.1 
15 Refrigerators and free Zersic-c..c.cconc.esecsnccesceteeee 54,707 38, 396 43,024 24,138 18, 886 te t2e1 97.9 
18 PALrGelS Ol SMAI VaAlUCiessetecuerccenectionees: cceeenete Signe 39, 650 40,537 20, 327 20, 210 +) aaee 97.4 
35 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p....... 18, 961 19,940 20,525 10, 299 10, 226 + 9 89.4 
Total Imports from the United States.................. 3,221,214 2,961,380 3,452,178 | 1,649,243 1, 802, 935 + 16.6 13.3 
Total of Commodities Itemized..................:260 2,329,549 2,077,744 2,450,686 |1,182,584 1,268,102 
| Percent of Imports Itemized...............::c:ccccceeeeees | 142583 70.2 71.0 Lend 70.3 


1. 
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United States 


A very small amount of bituminous coal was also imported from the United Kingdom and Alaska. 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


Commodity Calendar Year 1955 Change sndie Bt 
‘Rank Group and Commodity from Item Total 
in 1955 1953 [ 1954 iL, 1955 Jan-June | July-Dec, | 1954-55 1955 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 %o 

agskee ee 305, 302 227, 241 272, 142 144, 978 127, 164 36,2 
My |] WI Gs oc ceacec ence on cecceast. -ccscnascesecretes csceresseesesee ste 206, 391 132, 990 148, 274 73,011 75, 263 43.8 
5 BALI CY c seca Potatbensteceteuscseosste eo tee rewees Hereneere ene 33, 019 33, 947 43, 832 25, 238 18, 594 Sitare 
9 Tobacco, uUnmanufactured...cc..cscecc:.sasecccoceuesesus 12,905 14, 579 22, 302 19, 736 2, 596 84.1 
11 Wheat, £lOUr ceefesesssesocecnsecinetectoneaitecsess-aecspeecetecvers 3o4a09 28, 678 18, 464 9, 968 8, 496 24, 8 
12 Oileseedicakevandimeal ia-ccstecoskeveceresceceseereees 5, 269 5, 938 15, O77 6, 630 8, 447 97.7 
19 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ...........:..:00 tan 1,631 Heooil Zalon 3, 194 ieee: 
33 1,614 160 Prem 1617, 1, 104 22,8 
34 POOGGErS 1) NLOLDS csoscsercccscsuccavcecscostvscsvsustescreaecesse 1,095 478 2, 567 it, alee 1, 440 15,0 
36 Soy bearisten icc Se sesecee coco eee etacer agedenccstas oy 1,700 2,482 793 1,689 95.6 
She Apples, fresh et eos eee nena 260 1,050 2,303 Less 1, 190 35.9 
38 Vegetable oils (except essential oils).......... 3,714 495 Pa Paki 418 1,799 41.3 
18, 581 21, 874 17, 859 7,563 10, 296 6,8 
20 3, 893 4,112 4,653 3,702 951 tls aa 16.4 
22 4,321 10, 966 4,473 afit 3, 902 - 59,2 24,6 
25 3, 869 156 3,630 1, 243 2, 387 + 214.0 89.7 
39 1,726 1,729 1,871 871 1, 000 Se 23,5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............::...0005 1, 144 1,349 1,779 425 1, 354 12 Ghigt) 7.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Panet .....................-.. 110, 604 146, 657 157, 983 77,538 80, 445 up Pa 10,4 
Si Plamksvand! DOardSkeces.cxs<teavoscetteocsseresaces ory eavecee 48, 736 68, 598 70, 420 37, 493 32, 927 HQT 18,3 
Wood pulp 28, 099 34, 486 34,814 17, 403 17,411 +ynidis'0 LST 
Sag Newsprint paper 18, 237 28, 639 33, 013 1571553) 17, 460 + 15.3 5.0 
23 Pulpwood 4,048 4,335 4, 341 510 3, 831 > tiheal 8.9 
29 Pulpboard and paperboard cali 1,267 3, 106 1,579 1527 tL aay 28.9 
30 Ply woods *sanGsvVien ers) -i..c.ccstececcesvecetasesancheastes 182 922 3,029 2, 060 969 + 228.5 10.1 
32 POSES DOES) ANncduplling pemcssstesstecceateeressnetacee 3,489 2, 556 Pathe fs} 292 2,486 ae ately! 38.1 
40 AL) WAY: (LOS 2 are seccaccvcuvesses secsversisvessreatuissnsevesert= 3,635 1, 816 1, 867 514 1, 353 ce Plat 89.5 
Tron and its Products .............:cccceceeeccessserereceresee 27,481 15,515 30, 486 11, 058 19, 428 + 96.5 7.6 
16 6,542 5,749 9,013 2, 292 6,721 + 56.8 9.0 
17 2,883 0 Gnas 2, 303 3, 970 =P 18.6 
18 7,925 5, 276 5, 863 1,864 3, 999 cp piled 28.0 
27 7,329 1,756 3, 364 1,129 2, 235 +aOUG 25, 6 
28 299 336 3, 328 2,022 1, 306 +890.5 16.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.....................- 180, 157 208, 950 247, 783 121, 702 126, 081 + 18.6 30.0 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated........ 65, 902 oeeod 99, 044 46,525 52,519 + 31.6 46.9 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 32, 251 46, 846 52, 390 25, 460 26, 930 + 11.8 32.0 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 35, 842 35, 118 40, 157 20, 214 19, 943 + 14.4 18.7 
10 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 10, 353 16, 643 20, 287 11,674 8,613 + 21.9 28,8 
13 Platinum metals, unmanufactured .................. 14, 768 16, 183 14, 540 6, 849 7,691 = 1002 55.3 
14 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 10, 022 10, 588 12, 946 7,699 5, 247 + 22.3 34.8 
26 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals.................. 1,765 4, 383 3,519 Le rrs: 2,401 =p LOO’ 41.5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................. 8, 603 12, 271 18,549 9, 090 9,459 + 51,2 9, 0 
15 ASDESCOSs UNM anita CbUuredmpetete.scsetecceceserteee 6, 089 6775 9,476 4,478 4,998 + 44,1 10.0 
24 ADIASIVeS,, albitt ClallCril G@iesssss se ereeeeeeresees 1, 543 4, 284 4,090 1,946 2, 144 = 4,5 15.2 
35 @o alban diCOK Ciesacasarctcxcsscesssotstseesens sete veracsennchee 526 497 DOLD 1, 324 1,191 +406. 0 34, 3 
‘Chemicals and Allied Products.......................+- 8,551 15, 676 19, 945 10, 823 9, 122 + 27,2 9.5 
21 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p..... 1, 875 2,391 4, 534 3, 128 1, 406 + 89.6 29.6 
31 | Synthetic plastics, primary forms .................. 623 3,496 2, 896 1, 897 999 eel oe 10,6 
Miscellaneous Commodities........................:00++ 4, 809 3, 874 2, 787 1, 445 1, 342 - 28.1 sao 
Total Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 665, 232 653, 408 769, 313 384, 625 384, 688 + 17,7 18,0 

Total of Commodities Itemized ........................ 625, 850 617, 606 727, 900 365,571 362, 329 

Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized.............. he 94,1 94.5 94.6 95. 0 94,2 


1. Over 1000%, 
2. Not available. 
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TABLE XII. Imports from the United Kingdom 


Rank Group and Commodity from Item Total 
in 1955 1953 1954 1955 ‘| Jan.-June | suty-Dec. 1954-55 1955 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % %o 

sastacepeasieces 26, 506 28, 159 29, 341 12, 143 17, 198 + 4,2 5.2 
13 DS Y seit PERS as cian cased ce aue ees wneus wcnavnce exo Pet ans 7, 274 7,044 6,885 2,022 4, 363 Seas o 76.1 
17 Confectionery, including candy ...................... 4,612 Cael ay) 5s 1,969 3, 149 Buy arg asta) 60.2 
31 Cereal foods and bakery products.................. 2, 797 Aood 2,957 1,021 1,936 Peeve t 47.4 
Animals and Animal Products 13,447 10,539 13, 251 5, 345 7, 906 + 25.7 12,3 
24 Leather, unmanufactured .......... 4,471 3,00) 4, 007 1, 854 25S + 9.8 42.9 
32 WUTESKINS UN GNESS Cd) seeseseesee recep ceacennceceeeesce-e ee 1,766 aos Pad lists: 182 1,956 + 116.8 13.6 
35 Leather footwear and parts ..........ccccecececececeees 2, 886 2,427 2,518 1,089 1, 429 + 3.7 39.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............::000-+ 113, 352 89, 476 “95, 396 45, 647 49, 749 + 6.6 25,0 
Woolifabricsi 2. ..4-c-c.<scs7e 38,425 29, 334 28, 504 13, 487 15,017 =a2.S 89.2 
Wool noils and tops 18, 581 12,595 14,151 7,459 6,692 + 12,4 96.7 
7 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ............ 13, 869 13, 421 13, 774 500 8,419 + 2.6 35,3 
14 Cloth, coated and impregnated ..............c.:000 2,609 3,134 5,944 3,002 2,942 + 89,7 antl 
18 GO GCOMEE ADIOS irccccc.sccoo-tesctesctresevesesescteceracseerseac 6, 546 5, 487 5, 074 2, 388 2,686 a ipa) 9.5 
21 Cotton yarns, threads and cords..................-.. 4,948 3, 767 4, 271 2,075 2, 196 + 13.4 48.5 
26 CarpetsnanGemats,) WOO] qeercscesescastccctesteceseese se Belo 3,635 3, 566 1,614 LO Sze - 1.9 Shak 
27 Wooleyarn stan dswarp S <2-.te.cccsereeescaetcesemteceeeseses 4,676 3,083 3, 383 Gira ats hele? OO 19.9 
37 Lines, cordage and netting, n.o.p. ............0++- 2, 089 2,120 2,452 1, 526 926 +e 15.0 53.9 
39 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns.. ...............4.. 2,372 1, 243 2,302 1,195 1, 107 + 85.2 19.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert .....................-+- 4,972 5, 108 5, 813 2,507 3, 306 + 13.8 3.0 
40 BOOKS PPTINLO GE. c:,...v-a--covetenstecesswooctotacerscecstevenes 1,995 2,192 2, 226 992 1, 234 #216 8.6 
Tron and its Products ...............cccccscseesecesesesecereees 161,540 129, 895 111, 993 54, 128 57, 865 - 13.8 7.0 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........::c00008 46,784 35, bs 30, 199 14, 364 15, 835 - 14,0 6.8 
5 AUTOMODILES PASS ENE CNiaecccesecesstasecccevestsree-teae 28,475 17, 089 15, 199 8,590 6,609 BS bila aS ey 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts ...... 18,773 14,377 12,684 7, 229 5,455 ce salts) 12.6 
11 FOL In Sami PPNOGU CES sscexcsasctsnesesacecccevoneceresoues LS pelo 10, 080 8, 331 3, 130 By, ADH =) 7.4 6.4 
12 Pipes, tubes and fittings 9,905 10, 277 8, 236 3,0 4,899 4 - 19.9 16,4 
74 Castings) andsforgim es ccccecsstsex-.--csnsccseerereeneer<c 3,949 4, 436 4, 241 1,055 3, 186 = 4.4 32,9 
23 WiresancdewilenprOGUCts asssecessrsee-cesersessrees scares 2,876 3, 389 4,025 1,992 2, 033 ey Altea ts) 29.3 
28 FERACLOLS: ANGUP ALES... ccccecreste sos svensseosseceeeeeteeonee 4,759 4, 367 3, 239 2, 400 839 3 PAB Is 2.8 
30 Automobile parts (except engines)................ 4, 246 3, 099 3, 020 1, 341 1,679 mi) Pansy Le 
33 POOLS He oeeeeee ee seeer eta te ab aesecaecsuusiesauacnmousebecte cs essece 3,492 2,424 2,687 1, 168 1,519 + 10.8 10.0 
38 Bicycles iniley-clesy and Partsicssrecssccsssseesvescees 1,855 2,076 2, 307 1, 274 1033 hae Led 87.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 51, 991 48, 998 50, 839 22,506 28, 333 we eRe) 12,7 
3 Hlectricalfapparatuss iO. Ds cccrecvsssesesecectece exteee 22,051 18,644 20,941 8,423 L2soL8 + 12.3 9,2 
4 Pac inimpnie bal Soeteawercsrsssrseie:oscssnessas coesteence rans 16,077 17, 532 15, 518 7,606 7,912 5 ihe 98.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................. 30, 154 28, 490 32, 009 12, 693 19, 316 + 12,4 4.8 
10 Potteryeand Chin awaneverct.c.cscssccreetsecentecel ease 11,559 11, 295 Liys23 oot 5, 986 cS (NAY 72.8 
20 Glass plateran dush Cetimectcc.c.ccese access tstsesetie 3,855 3, 306 4,784 2,052 2,732 + 44.7 26.3 
25 Gaelvanthracitenm. wank oer ecttecs-casescassseceetecaeae 4,662 3,603 3,690 1,016 2,674 + 24 RP 
Chemicals and Allied Products...............:::..:0:+: 18,551 18,590 22, 626 9, 666 12, 960 tae Mend 8.7 
16 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p..... 4, 337 4,245 5,173 1, 733 3, 440 + 21.9 9.0 
19 PPT PT CMU seaneeestecsatcsccuacccevecsocecestsupeste eri ie=ceete tenes 3,855 4,323 4,878 2, 158 2,020 + 12.8 25.8 
Miscellaneous Commodities.................:::0ececeeees 32, 879 33, 216 39, 264 18, 247 21,017 + 18,2 1.4 
8 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .............. 7,612 4,736 13), 130 7,403 SHIA $0 Ure 9.5 
15 INON=COMMENCLAlT I CMS. seeteees see cseenstecaeanccaterses> Gr hl, 8,719 5, 864 2,455 3,409 = eek 8.0 
29 CAMATIAU TDItl ON esenertes « conseancs eke cccour-seestedsrentased ge seuss 1,090 2, 139 3,051 1, 244 1, 807 + 11.4 44.9 
34 Cont alnenS HNO. Ds ciecsscvesetesscescecerecsacscncectycrsssss: 2,976 2,614 2,680 1,048 1,632 + 255 35.3 
36 OY SUBNGISPOTLINE) ZOOUS y-.cyscterecoascoersotevans ceux 3, O17 2,419 2, OL7 853 1,664 + 4,1 16.5 
Total Imports from the United Kingdom............ 453,391 392,472 400,531 182, 883 217, 648 Seca 8.5 

Total of Commodities Itemized .........................- 354, 376 292, 005 297,587 137, 209 160, 378 

Percent of Imports Itemized...................cc0002000+ | 78. 2 714.4 74.3 75.0 73.7 
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TABLE XIII. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Commodity Calendar Year Change | Snare of 
Rank Group and Commodity from Item Total 
in 1955 1953 1954 [1958 | sanJune } July-Dec. 1954-55 1955 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 Zo % 
217, 957 153, 571 141, 787 64, 755 77, 032 - way 18. 8 
1 159,114 124, 385 96,871 44, 211 52, 660 eeee2.1 28.6 
4 8, 893 8, 322 20,476 8, 194 12, 282 + 146.0 | 65.5 
12 3, 167 PIR 6, 930 4,352 2, 578 + 192.0 68.1 
15 37, 081 6, 219 3, 856 2, 030 1, 826 - 38.0 5.0 
ao 7178 1,165 2,487 773 1, 714 + 113.5 46.3 
25 1, 286 2, 752 2,204 984 1,273 =i3. 0 18.9 
29 1,963 1, 743 1,940 829 Hapa 4) weld. 3.2 
33 1,910 1,800 1,640 812 828 - 8.9 PA? 
Animals and Animal Products. ..............::.c0ccce 13, 816 20, 973 18, 416 7,460 10, 950 =selzae 7.0 
16 Fishy Cured: Mav.ccp sez. tatre casera cab encevon ctasenccee seaeerere 2, 664 2,662 3, 536 1, 326 2, 216 + 32.8 14.8 
17 Fish? Canniedihs..ccesescassrtterstessrsde.cs ess 4,570 4,981 3, 296 1, 788 1, 508 2 a8) 18.1 
19 Hides and skins (except furs) 7182 2,952 3, 060 1,645 1,415 + Sell 31. 4 
21 Bubber ccc fee civcavecaenccameranenie a enauoo ter eeaternesan ose 0 6 Dnlae 0 alae ae ok 96.3 
39 Meats cooked, and meats, N.0.De.......ccceeeeeseee 1,070 1 Les 1, 232 481 751 + 5.4 23.6 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..................00000 2,148 3,165 5, 023 1, 763 , 260 + 61.8 22.0 
24 RAs and waste, CeXtilevranccccnccrcsevssserertettcces 284 1, 460 2,455 956 1, 499 + 68.2 44.5 
36 Synthetic thread and \yiarniterccs.ce-eessecersaeesrs 1,149 758 157399 371 1,028 + 84.6 52.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet..................00 10, 990 24,408 31, 075 14, 763 16,372 + 27.3 2.0 
6 Wood! pulp: trtecccisccuesc- cam eaa eesns saaatno eee eects 6, 967 13, 388 NS 2 b2 8, 726 6, 486 +3. 6 Dad 
INGWSprint PAPEL cscs iccscceverscseces -ceaz0-sesve, eceodenness 356 5,801 8, 341 4, 208 4,133 + 43.8 1.3 
14 Pill p WO OG eevescscsnceeseocutecnancoserastacesses eee ears teers ily Byala} 2,671 4, 857 690 4,167 + 81.8 10.0 
31 Blankskandepoands:s.+ sete een eee 1, 868 1,981 1,797 714 1, 083 ie 1953 0.5 
fron’and)its; Products <.cocesreece scree teresa 24,270 18, 822 31, 407 11, 423 19, 984 + 66:9 1.9 
8 Scrap ironvandis teel ee-scvesscevesyaccesvsdeesscenrcte-e- 584 4, 833 8,923 2,932 5, 991 + 84.6 42.6 
10 ANON OF Gs cesesteceeeesccvsssaaee eeteteissouss sitar eons Silica 4,045 7, 500 581 6,919 + 85.4 Neo 
18 Machinery (non-farm) and parts. ..............00000008 1,243 e25 PL 1323 1, 948 + 167.0 9.1 
20 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets..............00 1,139 414 2,990 2,481 509 + 62202 8.9 
22 Farm implements and machinery (except 

tractors) and! partsicc.cc- ss sererscc-eres cee nee 1, 393 2,007 27095 1, 696 899 + 42953 3.6 
26 ROMMEL DTOCUCTStaeemeretran ieee ceecemeereeers 2, 362 1055: 2,195 1,091 1, 104 + 1081 10.8 
40 Engines, internal combustion, and parts...... 667 2,075 53 640 513 - 44.4 6.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products...................... 52, 545 66, 396 88,580 39, 450 49, 130 + 33,404 10.7 
2 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ... 10, 685 17, 264 28,326 iNet sts) 15,191 + 64.4 Liars 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 18, 226 PO My (ts) 28, 207 13, 219 14,988 + 24.9 130 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated........ 8,811 Nei Py) 14, 326 8,166 6,160 + 4.4 6.8 
11 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated................ 4,951 4, 300 6,987 914 6,073 + 62.5 18.8 
27 Non=ferr ous: Or GS). 0. Daetreetost oe sseccessaeneiec omnes 1,503 693 2,035 379 1, 656 + 193.7 13001 
29 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ....... 1,579 2, 030 1, 908 331 1 OUT - 6.0 2a 
32 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated 539 1,455 1,743 876 867 + 195.8 27.4 
34 Metallic Scrapiun. 0: Dic scesanccriediceressseeceneeeass ese 139 a AE al Lrono 860 716 + 24.0 SH fS i) 
35 Mlectical apparatus, n.OsDsc.csesteserreecus 4, 637 2,179 1, 566 967 599 = E28) 736 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................. 15, 889 16,558 19, 540 6, 569 12,971 + 18.0 | 905 
5 Asbestos, Unmanutacturedicr.:-testessccicceeeseeece 14, 298 15, 089 17,812 5,913 11, 899 + 18.0 18.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products....................0. 28, 043 32, 992 36, 576 16, 064 20,512 + 1029 17.4 
13 Synthetic plastics, primary forms................. f 4,003 4, 258 aytshoy | 1, 739 4,112 + 3754 21.4 
Sif Mmertilizers chemical mcmrceme ie eee ete D 0 1,325 D Teo + 4 yay 
38 Drugs and ‘medicinescaccec sesrsecrnsn trees 1,716 1,597 1, 310 7174 536 - 18.0 aie 
Miscellaneous Commodities....................:.00:c00005 4,478 4,511 3,679 2,051 1, 628 - 18.4 4.6 
28 Non-commercial item S:.ccsnscccesreestercsssseeeceresce 2,790 2,000 1,942 832 12110 - 2.9 BT | 
Total Domestic Exports to Europe.................... 370, 136 341, 335 376, 078 164, 237 211, 841 + 10.2 8.8 

Total of Conimodities Itemized ........................ 319, 815 290, 669 327, 915 141, 933 185, 982 

_ {Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized.............. 86.4 85.2 87.2 86.4 7.8 


1. Over 1000%. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIV. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 
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Commodity Calendar Year 1955 Change Europe’s 
Rank Group and Commodity | | from Share of 
in 1955 ae es | ? 1954-55 | item Total 
A 1955 Jan,-June | July-Dec. 1955 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 | % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................ 20, 544 24, 061 25,530 9,476 16, 054 + 6&1 4.5 
15 Fruits, canned and preserved Seer 3, 499 3, 230 919 A 3p = nha 18.9 
20 WIG Sek aetetora cats sccssaus Meuceateee cane ac oseere mene 2,055 2, 446 2, 554 971 1, 583 + 4.4 63. 5 
ohh Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned ........ 1, 048 1, 887 2,497 678 1, 819 iy BPs) 17.6 
22 ING sae eee te sascds xs ous ctouavactbyanices scenes nc ctntePeretcart ss Pen be 2, 176 2,461 1, 105 1, 356 fom owed 130d: 
25 Florist angenursery iStOGKiec.cceccnss -seoueemeenanie. ee 2, 036 2, 140 Zilge 7139 1, 454 cia PLAST 47.0 
30 Gocoa, buttersand cocoa PASte:.,....:-..nsversse-.cass ily ale 1, 743 1, 856 7147 1, 109 ar (opts) 35. 6 
40 PAM Yor she ce cece conten: onan unas cee hamen cv issuanones coteveenereetseee 1, 279 1, 307 1, 423 557 866 +) 8.9 Aa (3) 
Animals and Animal Products 9, 233 7, 997 10, 294 3, 922 6, 372 + 28.7 9.3 
16 GHG SSO eter a rcttee ncvsnscansitetnnwas trscocvencor aetna ss 2, 498 yok 2nool 1, 330 1, 601 + 16.,4 62.9 
35 BSN ICANN EG Rey cncs--occasevstaceevaseudecce ca vanroreeoee dene: TL72 1, 170 1,514 650 864 + 29. 4 58. 

Fibres, Textiles and Products ............::cccsccceees 26, 324 23, 872 26, 643 12, 750 13, 893 + 11.6 0 
7 Carpets ANG MALS, WOOMesicree-cccesnsesececasuersrese 3,973 4, 362 Dyce 2, 422 2, 800 se eR yi 51. 4 
13 GOttGn iia Drv eS aeeecr cas ee eente ad eens ads ccs J eeorece aes 3, 597 2, 923 3, 495 1, 685 1, 810 + 19.6 6. 5 
14 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ............ 2, 658 3, 094 3, 419 1, 415 2, 004 ape AKO 8.8 
24 Woolwta bricstsssscccacscscreventesas caseveneseeterreteaierers 2173 ices 2, 409 1,179 iy PBX) 3 hile tee 
34 Lace and embroidery 2, 434 1, 724 1, 541 815 726 - 10.6 36. 2 
39 SY NUMCWCH ADL GS c.csreeaer ee scusccsceeoen ate 905 1, 118 1, 469 689 780 + 31.4 6.6 
Wocd, Wood Products and Papet ..............0..:008 7, O79 8, 212 8, 871 4, 050 4, 821 + 8&0 4.5 
19 Gorkwoodand products: anesancscscccasscctestessdates- 1, 844 2, 052 2,665 isis Tr2o2 + 29.9 52. 1 
23 BOOKS) Drinted Pa wecersnciteptaccecasepasensts oteeesesbet aon 1, 833 2,302 2,441 ilp alas) 1, 316 ar ao 9. 4 
Tronfand! its) Products .ccsccccsssssteveresscence conseyeewssoe 39, 911 43, 642 51,530 20, 928 30, 602 +181 3.2 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .................... 15, 604 16, 133 17, 077 7, 461 9,616 ase 3. 8 
) ROLLIN ge MU PrOdUCtsS) warceveesve-eee-csessecrerecesssers 9, 223 7,444 9, 103 2, 594 6, 509 se pe i) 7.0 
8 Automobiles; PASSOM Ge .csseesckceceeeecoreecessec se 1, 424 2, 458 4,979 2G 2, 814 +102. 6 5. 9 
9 Pipes tUpeSTand tittin pw eemer terete coeres cates PATOL R 3, 745 4,685 1, 960 APTA ar BB al 9. 3 
18 SPOOLS eewevaceeevereticerste cosvecsere teres face aucocsssutenceseeres 2, 234 2, 190 2, 716 lp Mey py ie) + 24.0 10. 2 
a7 Ball and roller bearings te.verces.ctrrcstsecmeessuserses 1, 020 Loot 2,019 907 Ups Bue + 44,5 L3o0 
36 Wire’ and “wire: pProductSiarvseccva.cessscesssaseseverenses 445 979 1, 507 700 807 am ist 13. 0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products...................... 20, 639 20,595 22, 786 8, 773 14, 013 + 10.6 5.7 
3 Clocks, watches and parts.............c.csccssc0.+-se0- 9, 126 ip ooo 7, 608 2,972 4, 636 rirwe ne Sal, ROWZ 
5 Blecinical#anpanaulsseliss Demeccnserssecteccsctm costes 3, 176 5 2a oh Pil 2, 636 BOLD tee Oa, 28 
12 Tins DIOCKSs P1sS ANd PANS esscecccec tc cceeesscveus Ady Celts) onous 3, 489 1, 370 Pay iW Be) S55 ii) 39.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................. 13, 638 14,310 20, 341 6, 565 13, 776 +42. 1 Seal 
6 Glassy platecand sheet ivcseet.s.c.ccescr--cevoncs sree 4,001 hy Loh Sols 1, 828 3, 489 + 45.4 29. 3 
10 DIGMODGS WUDSE Use csere-seorscvetceesccecesaucesccaees 4,161 3, 613 4, 631 2, 242 2, 389 at PAeh, BA 50.2 
11 Lime, plaster and cement................cccceeccceeeeees iis geil Phy PHY 3,691 178 3,513 ar leh Sie t 
Chemicals and Allied Products.................:006 9, 084 9, 260 12, 620 4, 699 7, 921 + 36.3 4.8 
iby Dyeing and tanning materials .................:0008 21032 2, 316 PA Tied | 1, 219 1, 548 + 19,5 ile 
26 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p..... 1, 194 1, 282 2, 142 546 1, 596 ae lets, it Soke 
31 Hertlizers CuemiGalececccccecersreeresetcesstersen sete 2, 396 1, 574 1, 763 490 Treads 1200 13:9 
38 Driggs) Aid MeCAICINES arcasesenenecessenos caer cnaccanearsee 1,101 1, 203 1, 491 606 885 se PBI 6. 0 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..........................0...- 26, 720 26, 616 25, 728 11, 532 14, 196 =) ae he! 4.8 
4 NORSCOMMerClall 1temMStsecsmcecce-sscestesseasareteaeteces 11, 426 10, 303 6, 961 3,219 3, 682 aeoees 9.5 
28 Cameras and parts (except X-ray).................. 1, 299 1, 552 1, 938 909 1,029 + 24.9 33.3 
29 Jewellery and precious stones, N.0.p). .......... 2, 145 1, 877 1, 918 1, 043 875 i Dea 27.6 
32 lcontainers, NYS OF Dictcs cactssvasnsvesievs..isicbceeresseastesks 1, 480 1, 490 1, 740 658 1, 082 166.0 22. 9 
33 DOYS ANG SPOFbIN LOOMS he okeccccccaccccccscosereeaseces 1, 417 1, 585 1, 590 582 1, 008 32 03 10. 4 
37 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p..... 1, 163 1, 624 1, 503 838 665 = 95 6.5 
Total Imports from Europe .............cccccccceeeesereeees 173, 172 178, 565 204, 343 82, 695 121, 48 + 14.4 4.3 

Total of Commodities Itemized 120, 048 123, 339 140, 206 56, 719 83, 487 

Percent of Imports Itemized.....................:000008 69. 3 69.1 68. 6 68. 6 68. 6 
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TABLE XV. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


, C’ wealth 
Commodity Calendar Year 1955 Change Share of 
Rank Group and Commodity ee vom Item Total 
in 1955 1953 1954 [ 1955 | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | 1954-55 1955 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % Jo 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................ 107, 756 50,078 46,977 25,693 21, 284 - 6.2 6.2 
Wheat esadadelesscees Soscedectances hae taceabuntes Raveteserereeeseendcs 717,800 20, 830 20,663 12, 309 8,354 - 0.8 Gall 
Wheat: f] Oty disvectecavs sevens cosnsetere setenasceetascntrcse cece 20,992 18, 556 14, 900 7,314 7,586 oT 20.0 
ala Mobacco unmanUlactured ce...-csccsseseesceteccesseer se 2,697 3,036 3,605 2,476 1,129 Hr iets, 4h 13.6 
31 FOdGEerS 5 11 Oc Dock sec canccnce ietes sanetecsennsteccte tetensesss 636 969 Ontuy 517 500 ae faa) 5.9 
35 Whisky ijk a aiccees-ont eee 887 748 895 457 438 str wel Sl 1.9 
40 Rubber tires and tubes 274 544 817 407 410 + 50.2 | 11.4 
Animals and-Animal Products ....................0-06: 13, 033 17,517 19, 469 9, 074 10, 395 qo al 7.4 
12 Bish sCUre deka tees ccrsecs coca cevesahv even ssceneg ioe sa sone 4,894 Broo 5, 478 2,939 2,939 geet 22.9 
13 PSH VCANME Goes s.oee-seseceesemtseneacesvceveccesoessaeersaceees 1,561 4,245 5, 333 2,736 Bnook a2 PASTS) 290 
25 Pork andubeef, pickled cesescccescvtsceeesteesecoeses 728 1, 276 1,416 778 638 + 11.0 95.5 
28 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ........ 2,168 1,502 1, 294 649 645 SSE iMoy it 
29 FU A) OWieerraseceneaseccuce ay cccosturetnctesucendesconcsche deceesssaae 178 688 1,293 359 934 + 809 41.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products......................-.-.. 3,407 4, 040 3,331 1,322 2,009 - 17.5 14.6 
33 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles.............. 579 848 943 397 546 ae hh 27.5 
37 Sottonsta DrICS ce. acess car ooeet ones te cecuetunces notes ndeee 1,055 Tea 871 357 514 + 950 84.7 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ........................ 39, 007 50,496 64, 433 34, 255 30,178 + 27.6 4.2 
1 Planks and, DOards ee ccceccascaccceccusesuctssevecseennene 19,640 23, 250 32,964 17,936 15,028 toed bang 8.6 
2 ING WSDEIN tipa Der A etec se ciscatecsccncecdsete-sevesecotee ss 13, 063 17, 876 22,511 11,421 11,090 25319 3.4 
21 WOO GU pUll pic stesee.cacscessceacceecere ctu seve oweas cassie tes caeeds We PAL? 2,471 2e45 1,435 910 - 5a 0.8 
26 Bond and writing paper, uncut...................0. 580 944 ip aiets! 673 665 + 41.7 56.9 
34 Wrapping Dap eM cccrccocesccasscovectacccevec evssccssvecrscarees 15) 890 911 411 500 ctr 2.4 28.4 
Tron and its Products. ...............cccccccsscccccesseseceeeeees 49, 712 44,419 67, 946 24, 795 43,151 ne tei) 17.0 
4 Automobile parts (except engines) 14,685 13,471 17, 850 5, 296 12,554 S255. 87.8 
6 Wocomotiviesvand Parts ccccscer-sseesessererestteree == 1,279 anaes UP} Bee 2, 250 10,082 a oR ES 98.9 
7 Automobiles; PASSENE eM e.cec..ccss-sesevetenterscesccutes 14, 352 6,481 12,187 4,616 TOU + 88.0 92.6 
9 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................... 4,807 9,012 5,919 3,668 Py PAM i BI Gero 
10 ANTOMODILES wine fli bi ceeee-ny<tucaes sccetesteeceseeeeeeee ies eunog Spiel Seis 2,624 3, 149 sr CASS} 91.9 
20 tolling mis products | sees-csensceceenstseatecseeseeeeseeee 1,141 1,082 2,827 801 2,026 HelGlad 13.9 
22 Engines, interna] combustion, and parts ...... 995 1,438 2,168 931 L237 + 50.8 W225 
23 Railway cars, coaches and parts... 6 533 2,102 1,615 487 + 294.4 94.9 
24 Farm implements and machinery (except 

LFACtONS) faAndupantsSirseescereeer cee eae cee ere 2,182 1,759 2,015 910 1,105 + 14.6 2.8 
32 DOO] Sys scecey ces xetec sects seucusavansierstcnserdstsswesveraeese tence 668 879 987 415 572 + 12.3 66.0 
39 Pipes tubes And atting Sievcstacen ssceetsectecereerses 238 134 860 392 468 + 541.8 66.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................... 10, 004 16, 829 22, 602 11, 837 10, 765 + S403 Bart 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 5,182 8,622 9,031 4,476 4,555 + 47 4.3 
Gt Copper, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 307 2,643 ee tits 2,841 2,601 + ATG ook 3.5 
14 Electricaliapparatvus,, N20. Penvss.tevsceceecaxs met 2, 566 2,740 4,270 2,354 1,916 ape EE 20.6 
30 Copper wire and copper manufactures............ 958 493 1,025 561 464 + L079 9.2 
| Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. 4, 664 5,537 5, 923 Bs lire 2, 751 + sO 2.9 
15 ASDEStOS UN MeanUractunedic.cacecencaeseeoceceasts 3,018 Ou Olk 3,jO0k 2, 168 1,683 chi 2.4 cal 
Chemicals and Allied Products ........................-. 6, 288 8, 435 9, 910 5,184 4,726 + 17.5 4.7 
16 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .................. 2, 283 3,184 Sl 2,028 1,729 +) 1850 136% 
27 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 975 1, 160 eo 769 526 qo AG 8.5 
38 Drugsvandsémedicine Sines eee eee 1,445 1,309 868 513 355 = 933.7 20.7 
‘Miscellaneous Commodities ......................::cccc000+ 11, 837 6,525 9, 342 2, 980 6,362 + 43.2 11.6 
18 Non-Commercial 1bEMSeerstesecstucusscesceesereeese caeee 947 1, 306 3,076 552 2,524 + 13525 12.2 
19 Packag GS ie steven cceseaccysstcsstasdsecectvae a wersteeeeta Mace 2,084 1,594 2,988 775 2,213 amet Wiod! 82.7 
Total Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth 245, 708 203, 875 249, 933 118,314 131, 619 + 22.6 5.8 

Total of Commodities Itemized .......................... 217, 606 173, 666 219,487 103, 726 115, 761 


Sos 88. 6 


85.2 87.8 87.7 88.0 | 
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ercumodity Calendar Year 1955 Change | & Wealth 
Rank Group and Commodity | from Item Total 
in 1955 1953 | 1954 | 1955 ia Jan.-June | Jidy-Deo, || °+#54-55 1955 
ile ae $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................ 103, 914 120, 145 131,564 61,494 70, 070 dey 1905 23.2 
1 DSUSAT NTS LIN CG ton terete nee ce te eee 36,801 46,158 45,917 15, 967 29,950 - O25 87.8 
2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ................ 17, 720 15,446 27, 145 13, 406 13, 739 oe aus 61.5 
3 EGR DIAC chee §. sosencneschaant accented acne atan ate 17, 247 20, 122 22,970 13,615 9,355 + 14.2 89.8 
8 INUUS ic cacscccsuspanescneacesacestneaien bis scavece 3,950 4,651 5,621 Siadilic. 1,849 + 20.9 30.0 
9 Vegetable oils (except essential oils).......... 4,806 5,072 5,439 3,057 2, 382 + Tien, 25.4 
10 ETULGS eO0l Od ieveecerets tucuins tence seme ses tet 4,190 5, 207 5,014 915 4,099 - 3351 35.6 
12 COMGOS STOOD cs sacesane-sscsyeace tyes ceca ere 2,531 6,776 3,871 2,012 1,559 - 42.9 6.8 
us! Cocoavbeans, not roastedcncs.rse estes eer 4,973 3,770 3,623 2,762 861 - 3.9 Ses} 
16 Molasses and syrupSscneteceee eee eee 2, 245 2, 385 2,596 alfa brits) 1,421 + 8.8 59.6 
20 Rubber footwear and parts ............ccccsecceeeeseees 409 603 1,441 894 547 + 139.0 41.6 
21 Fruits, canned and preServed ..........:...csseee00- 1,106 1,142 1, 406 505 901 + 23.1 Sa 
22 1,414 1,295 1,319 618 701 +tils9 40.5 
23 2,594 1,689 1,317 644 673 - 22.0 54.6 
27 813 887 870 360 510 - 1.9 21.6 
33 449 461 450 176 274 - 2.4 22.6 
35 Natural gums, resins and balsam .................. 310 368 419 167 252 + 13.9 8.4 
38 BG ANS BI. OD oncecsve-catest sects cectsscecsteccestecaessteseerests 130 94 360 296 64 + 283.0 33.2 
Animals and Animal Products ................0......0000. 5, 922 8, 931 12,171 6,149 6, 022 + 36.3 11.3 
14 DAUSALCICASINGS pectsncecteastee sa cemere ecco nee ce 2,098 2,394 3, 209 1, 540 1,669 + 34.0 oa | 
15 Meals MCANned greece cor eerceretescecesesscststtee 638 2,530 2,823 888 1,935 jek a6 56.6 
18 Mutton andilam Da ptr CS iieecerecscesreccose sneer eee 520 1,416 2, 363 2,124 239 + 66.9 96.3 
26 GH OOS Oh tisteerccortestsuscsceccetrerte eet sess cts ead 0 ay fate 476 736 =F 2 ' 26.0 
30 Beeliandsveal  treshi eee seecseees eee 4 392 603 200 403 ap dallas} lai) 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .......................... 28, 721 23, 780 29,186 14, 707 14,479 + 22.7 7.6 
5 WOO] rar w tase teres cac.sss cece once gai he 13,087 9,108 12,025 7,214 4,811 ns 220 65.4 
6 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics.....................0--.0- 9,339 8,853 10,601 4,800 5, 801 a eat 79.0 
17 Cotton fabrics see..ccucccrttteccstececessscte tances 1,592 ih tebrly| 2,382 973 1, 409 sy LAG} 4.5 
28 Carpets and mats, wool 993 a6 769 332 437 in oll 7.6 
29 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ........ 1,007 859 669 239 430 Do Ppl 9.7 
32 COtEOM SFA Wiaac cee scest sceceaceuseusvcsessccsesapessoctscodovaesese 212 135 517 88 429 + 283.0 0.8 
36 Apparel (except hats) of al] textiles ............ 378 265 380 112 268 + 43.4 1.0 
37 Carpets and mats (except wool) .................... 260 255 368 200 168 tae 3 12.5 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert .......................- 406 439 553 262 291 + 26.0 0.3 
Iron and its Products ..............0..ccccccccccsesesceeeeeeees 443 212 300 137 163 + 41.5 530 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products...................... 20, 637 17,385 24,143 7,380 16, 763 + 38.9 6.1 
4 Bauxite and alumina for aluminum ................ LG ists 7715) 15, 247 5,633 9,614 te 20.04 71.0 
1 i Man SAN CSONOLE csoccssccccacccececencenssecce te ctaccavatte oiaeee 882 320 4,470 188 4, 282 tig) 60.9 
19 INE DIOCKS, PIES ANGwDANSme ses stesr yecccceseeseeres 3,407 1,567 2, 262 611 1,651 + 44.4 25.7 
24 Bauxite and alumina, 1.0.D.........eceseeeeeseeeees 4 4 1, 289 581 708 + 4 34.4 
34 Electrical apparatus, A.0.p......-.:-ccceeccseccesoeese 160 238 434 288 146 + 82.4 0.2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................. 8,551 9, 097 9, 566 3, 888 5,678 + 5.2 1.4 
7 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............. D050 6,850 6, 704 2,922 3,782 ~ De 2.9 
25 ADIASIVOS tera tercctecs.cssstageet ap auicacacceaisettnieees 1,081 768 1, 234 526 708 + 60.7 8.3 
40 Mineral jellyganduwax cccetercteccrces-ccesteeeceee 268 274 358 16 282 + 30.7 10.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products...............0.......... 897 T71 804 316 488 + 4.3 0.3 
Miscellaneous Commodities 1, 663 2,149 1,819 852 967 - 15.4 0.3 
31 Non-commercial] items.... 803 705 544 261 283 Ss PPLE 0.7 
39 Containers ano: pe eeete carat ae 291 282 360 149 211 a CAST chef 
Total Imports from the Commonwealth .............. 171, 153 182, 910 210, 107 95, 186 114, 921 + 14.9 4.5 

Total of Commodities Itemized es 155,423 169, 805 200, 601 91, 062 109, 539 

Percent of Imports Itemized....................0..0..0.000. 90.8 92.8 95.5 95.7 95.3 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Over 1000%. 

3. Less than 0.1%. 

4. Prior to 1955 all bauxite and alumina imported from the Commonwealth were included in the item now described as ‘‘Bauxite and alumina for 


aluminum’’, The percentage increase shown for this item from 19 
alumina for aluminum’’ and ‘‘Bauxite and alumina, n.o.p.’’. 


54 to 1955 is therefore the percentage gain in total imports under items ‘‘Bauxite and 
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TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to Latin America 
Commodity Calendar Year 1955 Change eer 
Rank Group and Commodity from Item Total 
in 1955 1953 | 1954 oe 1955 yan,-June | July-Dec. 1954-55 1955 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products................ 58, 955 Sipais 36, 886 19,411 17,475 - 36.2 4.9 
1 Wheat flour 15, 822 20, 955 19, 101 10, 033 9, 068 <3 8.8 PAS Hi 
5 Wheat... es 30, 385 24, 369 6, 519 4,120 2, 399 =) dale eS) 
15 IMell bist: cceustcces sett cence vuresbeeoceera sabres coerce tetas deteanace 3, 603 4, 404 3, 681 Tiel 1,910 =e L6s4 46.7 
18 Rubber tiresvan Gcvube Sweetest eee teers LOT 2, 299 1, 867 1, 238 629 Se Lomo 26.2 
19 Potatoes; Certified SCedtesrcssc-veccnscersecrwertesene 2, 811 1, 455 1, 365 299 1,066 = 6.2 37.4 
29 Oatmeal and rolled Oats i icc-.-c.n.eess-cerceveeversee 427 667 147 335 412 ty 1250 75.0 
30 Wiis Kk yicivivsestncatncnsaccstslettecovaveadeessces sn atseasiatvuereaces 1, 241 594 740 35k 389 ae Tas) ire 
35 Rubber products (except tires and footwear) 714 542 638 279 359 are wlyiay! 32.7 
39 Oa tSiyrcsetarcresccauss evs nesavnsvi cantunacereessunersccesumereaiteses ns 398 670 590 328 262 eS Lt 4.9 
Animals and Animal Products ................::0:00008 14, 494 16, 801 15, 346 hye HHL! 7, 969 - 8.7 5.8 
9 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated........ 6,103 5,134 6, 200 2, 488 3, 712 Se Neate! Teheidi 
11 FASHM CUS Edvacconcccrss aia teeta trereetscuner mn etenceteors 4,963 6,953 4,629 2, 386 2, 243 - 33.4 19.3 
22 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 408 612 1,088 464 624 + 77.8 1125 
24 Leather, unmanufactureg .......... 714 861 970 512 458 te Aen Leva 
32 Wish? Canned vatidces.svaarsocceteeacteesconc ate eerste oee 709 1,022 117 339 378 - 29.8 3.9 
34 Eggs in the shell (chiefly food) ...............005 1, 100 1, 424 699 594 105 = 50.9 41.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .................:0:00008 1,121 1,110 1, 3 760 1, 083 + 66.0 8.1 
on Synthetie thread iand: yarn. vccecsccsssasesssetecseeeceees 123 Bye 738 243 495 te 27.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 22,580 30, 351 26, 910 12, 180 14, 730 ae alse ce 1.8 
2 Newsprint paper 17, 484 20, 316 18,315 8, 926 9, 389 = 9.9 2.8 
10 Wood: pil pic er rxeeeccscccestescstacereuctere, cstattectoesivesssens 1, 423 6, 284 4,667 1, 464 3, 203 PABST 1.6 
Ot Bond and writing paper, uncut...................00 1,039 1,096 172 497 275 - 29.6 32.9 
38 Book paper senee aie ee ees Bae 751 588 509 269 330 & 56e 10.1 
Iron and its’ Products ..........c0.:..:s:sssssscontecssvernes 52,298 30, 711 30,387 14, 881 15,506 Sh tlca | 7.6 
4 Machinery (non-farm) and parts.................00 P2eDoe 12,970 11,505 5, 312 6,193 Sie tees} 32k 
6 Rollie deproducus niece san ctenteeeeeereses 1, 597 527 6, 502 3,044 3, 458 +a 32.0 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except 
ErACEONS WANGUDATES i ceicrec cous svc cesses tseccaatoness 5,618 8,583 4, 294 2, 493 1, 801 = 50.0 5.9 
16 Railway track material (except rails)............ 1 DR 3,545 1, 678 1, 867 sede 99.1 
20 ractorsvand Parts irccsecccie<scteisdessuescrecersoseverars 3, 690 2, 291 1,155 580 575 - 49.6 20.1 
25 Engines, internal combustion, and parts....... 955 1, 128 922 592 330 oa Sac 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products...................... 19, 595 25, 244 17,304 8, 910 8, 394 =iued Dates 2.1 
8 Electrical apparatus 0: O:Dus.ssarsces reece 6, 909 8,094 6, 387 3, 469 2,918 = eZ Lak 30. 9 
13 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated........ 3, 587 7, #40 3,947 1, 778 2, 169 = 4609 1.9 
14 Copper wire and copper manufactures .......... 3,330 2,859 3, 798 1, 749 2, 049 + 3258 34.1 
26 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 1, 639 3, 769 814 653 161 = "78.4 ON 
oo Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 282 540 700 376 324 te PALES 0.3 
36 Brass, Manuractured c-seveemercemesesers ere 399 372 609 398 211 ‘PemOaent 41.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. 7,148 7,107 8,101 3,112 4, 989 + 14.0 3.9 
7 Asbestos, unmanufactured ..............::cecceceeeeeee 5, 817 5, 672 6,411 2,481 Sy GR) +) 1300 6.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products...................00008 4,847 12,486 19, 950 9, 708 10, 242 + 59.8 9.5 
3 Synthetic plastics, primary forms.................. 712 7,198 12, 710 6, 124 6, 586 + 76.6 46.5 
17 Fertilizers;chemical m..0.c-scre- cate ce cence 165 548 1,923 1,186 737 + 250.9 3.4 
21 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p..... Tiss 1,041 1,145 435 710 + 10.0 wLicalss 
28 Dress rand medieineswy-srevcce-cicireeessseoreeeeceresce 758 865 760 394 366 = 9) ork 18.1 
Miscellaneous Commodities..................:.:::::00e0es 17,216 5,079 4,103 1, 451 2,652 - 19.2 Sel 
23 SHI Sy SO dee caeces- cape totes es centedcce svg sdecievsustever tere 13, 563 1, 986 1,050 0 1,050 =) 47 25. 1 
37 Films, motion picture, not exposed .............. 463 695 605 tsi 468 Fee SHES: 
40 Non-commercial {tem six teterscencccescssscseereereccests 479 489 583 240 343 ton 9.2 Date 
Total Domestic Exports to Latin America....... 198, 254 186, 662° 160, 830 717, 788 83, 042 - 13.8 Be 
Total of Commodities Itemized......................... 155, 439 167, 347 144, 007 70, 055 73, 952 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized.............. 718.4 89.7 89.5 90. 1 89. 1 
1. Over 1000%. 


2. 


Less than $500.00. 
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Commodity Calendar Year 1955 Change aca 
“Rank Group and Commodity from Item Total 
in 1955 1953 1954 1955 Jan.-June | July-Dec, | 1994-55 1955 

$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 %o % 
nate and Vegetable Products .............. 103, 844 97, 985 94,430 47,929 46,501 - 3.6 16.6 
2 COREE OTE ON oe cscc tre ceccnsccaseneveuslsodereteiats coaehocssiazs 52,589 53,030 50, 287 24, 293 25,994 > ee 88.2 
3 AMAT AS MANOS ©. tcavacecssacovevesisansacadvonssAscatteeach 22,769 22,965 23,044 11,412 11,632 eel ars 99.9 
6 Suparsqnre fin ede sees eee ARS 10,690 Boos 6, 396 4,159 POM | ae We) 12.2 
8 INUGS) Ss cceaescogcesess-sebsscasvensecccesceucants eecusisiasaveccouee ss 5,819 4,847 3,620 2,326 1, 294 - 25.3 19.3 
9 Veretables wires litnct.ccs.o0 a sccc canes 2,865 2, 296 2,147 2,142 D = (655 Dao 
10 Cocoa beans, not roasted 1,013 2,982 1,650 434 1, 216 - 44.7 14.2 
12 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ........ 680 455 1, 366 584 7182 +200. 2 6.4 
16 Fruits, canned and preserved ..................000+ 1,196 1,426 979 197 7182 chiar} Bat 
17 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ................cesecees 1,751 1,048 954 353 601 =" 980 18.3 
22 PODACCO, MMIMANULAC LUTE (...s.cassescerssecesecceceene 864 ial 638 297 341 - 10.8 22.6 
23 Pineapplesw fresh cs civccnevsetecesescsessseasecaettoeeeres 686 562 561 DD) 46 = 00:2 718.0 
24 MOLASSES; ARGS VTUDS) ceccestecesasenstereerscsu-srecenceses 370 528 413 173 240 - 21.8 9.5 
25 ULC Oy xi cesatacabunasevcbaashenavedersesve 321 185 375 0 375 TO Qe 6.9 
26 Sugar, refined 1,153 62 324 0 324 +422.6 97.0 
3d Melons, fresh 2 198 267 250 17 + 34.8 9.7 
32 Coffee and substitutes, n.0.p. .........--..0.0-s-+.- 0 97 257 182 75 +164.9 1952 
33 itrits) frUwitsi, LPO My oc csrcesceceetereecencscesva-e aces sencsre 116 59 241 53 188 +308. 5 0.8 
Animals and Animal Products ................-.:.:.::+++ 3, 086 2,356 2,332 856 1,476 - 1.0 2.2 
13 MG@ALS pO ANNE Uitte ccr.sccnrterane- ceesrcaseeh meaceesasecee 2,090 1,526 1,359 430 929 - 10.9 PM 
37 Phish, (CANN © Gicccc.suscvowsencavcwsudecwdeteucecedsves covaseseesee 281 300 217 125 92 = 2 tai 8.3 
38 Pints kins UNGveSS Cd ceccsc-tecsraneceseverseseyescecess 228 118 213 30 183 2 {a0 5) ea 
39 Hides and skins (except furs) ..................1..-6 133 151 206 124 82 + 36.4 2.7 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..................-...-.-- 16,375 9,716 27, 294 7,351 19, 943 +180. 9 tr 
4 Cotton, raw 5,624 2,647 19, 768 3, 206 16,562 +646. 8 32.4 
T Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ........ 2.672 3,215 3,910 2,046 1,864 + 29.6 56.5 
14 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns.................-2+ 2,446 1,463 1,288 658 630 - 12.0 10.9 
15 WOO) STA Wie.ce.cccrenacecec sae cs ccueaucoecenscuce census teue-kueasse 4,415 1,186 LNT, 809 408 +1 19.6 6.6 
29 Flax, hemp and jute yarns and cords............. 120 567 232 137 95 =. ae dl 2.0 
35 RASS ANGEWASLE WLOX GUC co sccccncsespeernoncas-esenece 97 185 293 106 187 + 58.4 10.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet................-.::++++ 811 124 7195 235 560 + 9.8 0.4 
21 MOS tIMNerTANG IUMDEL sc .cc---acectsecsceceserezazece 740 688 760 223 537 + 10.5 pS) 
Tron and its Products .............22...-..c-scecesseeeeeeceeeee 2,151 1, 204 896 276 620 - 25.6 0.1 
19 TV OME OM Ofc coral scentat ascrestdcctenetestcdesesevcensresescastectee 2,116 1,194 876 266 610 = 26.6 2.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............+ 3, 953 1, 833 1,573 450 1,123 - 14.2 0.4 
18 METCUIYsANGIQUICK SLIVER sce scccrtensecerccesctceseaceor 56 120 885 232 653 +637,..5 45.8 
27 MAN ANCS CON Oils ccnciccsscn-sogensscacenacecssencrs sorerceces 0 256 311 0 sli aed Ver) 4.2 
28 (CUWRCTIN® GS machen cenase:zenccececa co naan RRR 0 0 309 206 103 aot 31.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 155, 749 167, 645 188, 625 88, 622 100, 003 + 12.5 28.4 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined.............. 145, 239 158.231 174,022 83,590 90,432 + 10.0 WBE 
5 Fuel oils 8,814 8, 546 13,959 4,770 9,189 ae (SE 18.0 
34 Fluorspar 215 222 234 66 168 + 574 45.2 
40 Silex and crystallized quartzZ ................sce200 1,381 601 192 169 23 - 68.1 35. 2 
Chemicals and Allied Products ........................ 1,171 743 1, 231 513 718 +) 656-7 0.5 
20 Dyeing and tanning materials? ...........sese-s+ 1,007 573 830 396 434 + 44,9 6.6 
36 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p..... 44 93 227 26 201 +144.1 0.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..................-.:.0:-2+ 2, 828 2,198 2,080 1, 029 1,051 - 5.4 0.4 
sit Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. ..........-.-++ 1,984 1, 464 tess 7148 625 25.6.2 17.9 
30 Mon-commercialPtems ys. s.cccccc<tuceoeeseeos sesesesheeon 369 292 270 113 157 ay it) 0.4 
Total Imports from Latin America 284,405 319, 256 147, 262 171, 994 + 12.3 6.8 
Total of Commodities Itemized 280,455 316,470 145, 846 170, 624 
Percent of Imports Itemized 98. 6 99.1 99. 0 99, 2 
1. Over 1,000%. 
2. All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these periods were (in thousands): 1953, $997; 1954, 


$573; 1955, $830; January-June, 1955, $396; July-December, 1955, $434. 


C. TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1954 and 1955 
(Values in $’000) 
Note: Countries ranked by their importance in Canada’s total trade in 1955. For United States and United Kingdom see Tables IX-XII 


a 1954 1955 a 1954 1955 
3. VENEZUELA 
Fs 4 a= ii 
Domestic Exports 30,973 BIS YL eg ld i ate y toheernee steer coco eeroecbenecter order 6 coceecpeeeecescoccereeces 167,594 187, 277 
Re=Exports cc lsecereo ae ea ee ae esecaes ee cass 130 46 |\Trade Balance - 136,491 - 156,475 
Principal Domestic Exports: A : = inued: 
Wheat (ours or kee ecmertn ree 10,540) 6 10,007 spe en th oon aT 
i densed, evaporated ......... 3,649 SB) ORY yes . gate cn eee Png 
Milk, powdered, con D Engines, internal combustion, and parts ...... 353 354 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............-..0++ 844 ete le) Asbestos. unmanufactured 364 345 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms................ ie ie 2 a8 Braceimanttactured 132 340 
NEWSprint Papen’ sc .csssesesesccteeascecacevasccevecerate ait ; gy OR Aaa are ene a al 
Copper wire and copper manufactures ... 790 1,037 Rubber tiressand tubesicecsccsetenstecere stresses ccnesees 576 109 
Eggs in the shell (for food) ............-......06. 1,396 699 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. .... 844 557 
PilanksS anduboard Swa.ssse ee were cc aeeeeetee ene 16 473 | Principal Imports: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 1,709 410 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............. 158, 231 172, 883 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Fel OLS; ee ee ee eee 8,544 13,959 
PONS) ANG! PALtsiedsceeses. apes sacsceesceceascssontuecenessperene 786 396 @offee; ereens Ge. ascii se eeereeerseescuauarestoc ee teteares 632 258 
eal 
4. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Domestici Exports rete. cceccs corn acnee sac sccssscesencctnans=sceseee 86, 899 OO 7 Us| MED ONES cccecoste evenceccenaterscecesecenaanzcaccctecesototrs-cereescears 44,485 55, 603 
Fee= ES XOrts cctocecces aeseses ote toca cee cue satsevesacsaceseseseegseacese 947 2213. | Trade Balance: 2 ...-c.c2-:.cceve-cesescscusesseasecsseceesencevszers + 43,362 + 37,361 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WHEE. isrrrctce eoerencceetoneetase Wadsacnatsedscuactesenscciessceceee ss 43,775 SHa)s Bye} Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........-.....-.--+ i, Oo 7,951 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 3,359 7, 368 Automobiles, passenger .............. 4 2,334 4,959 
TROT On OR yeeros cc tec Sar ane ene 3,972 6,337 Non-commercial] items ..... 3,997 3, 239 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............s-ssesesesecerereee 4,107 5,685 Wimes plaster andicementieerccesccceteeesesencears 1,868 2,701 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated............ 3,323 4,226 "POMS | siccscheceserg nace aoeae eee ee ap ena ater neater 17306 Vea 
Scrap iron ands teell c...cctssc-cc-sceassscccecsosstescecerseece 2,554 3,478 Cameras and parts (except X-ray)  ............. 1,308 1,563 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................... 2,067 Pay CHUL Clocks; watches and parts ic--.ss.ccsecce-ccceteuteere 1,129 1, 256 
EUV a crcreeecc seer desc pasa reeebac cones ac ecewesotece ee etaieaotoweneceee 1,028 2,300 Automobiles sireisiitiessscssetcessecccecessrerescemerecres Bhs} 1,180 
Newsprint paper ates) 1,954 Rolling mill products (iron and steel)............ 7188 1 oe 
WOOd) DUI p esc. Aoecane. ac ncvevee-tevatesseseeneccstsevorsnpercsteccees 975 1,569 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and stee))...... 1,746 1,016 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .................. Lets 1,422 TOYS ANd -SPOLting) BOOS ayesesececeseuesscesssecesceaeeee 983 940 
WHISKY! 5.5 vcorececcne sonsaanosetactecseeassoesaecoteecenetteaiess 921 1,169 Pertilizers, Chemical rtesscccesss-teesere 846 940 
Barley ....... Np (2) 1,056 Dyeing and tanning materials ............. 715 887 
Wheat flour........ 1,148 987 Guiblery. se seeeasessertc tees ceneeoeeeeee 833 866 
Meats Canned bre caccnsccsesteoen sen ccocsccachecttesereececeee 4,296 0 Glass, plate and sheet ................... : I 712 818 
5, JAPAN 
Domestic Exports: s.ec-c-ccc tree ee so os wanes notereenceneoess 96,474 90, 893. | Umports::.2. 22s peecceceseethecscezeseccte-arecee sce craeere eeeteeteeee | 19,197 36, 718 
BRQ*EGXD OFS ca ccccccecrt an cecrerpreaeee pce ceewanecctucecesesasssevatecs 216 9G: | Trade Balance: w.sscsssiesesccesccevisveccazesecuscess ssucvousteee + 77,493 + 54,270 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Whe ate ee ere re serine cter cern cere ae 50,819 52,699 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles... 2,087 4,846 
Bar lO yee ecco ee asec eee cere castes ditcneetaternetesenscere 13,082 5,779 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and stee))...... 1,632 3,783 
Wood pulp 6,549 5,531 Moys and) sporting 'ZOOdS):-.-.cece-cesce-cvevsecavecseses neite! 2,185 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ..................006-- 3. 161 4,924 Cotton’ fabrics ei-cqcsssscesstosers tesssscvcdsssesttacscvetneress 274 2,174 
TRON) OPC e eee ees erat de aca de neneet Soe oe io suarelont tet tsteswases 3,662 3,588 Rolling mill products (iron and steel)..... 287 2,162 
AASHESLOS UD MANULACLUNeCiccrcescceecureee eoeeesscecenecoee 2,362 2,509 Plywoods and veneers 645 1,447 
BOCAS, NOs Mp tree rector ctecannts ce eectesestacerscetatsisccestecenec (0) 2,219 Wits MUS weer eresese reece 1,477 1,367 
WIS KY: . cseerscre cole cosesncocssee dt rooee aesoent eceoe econ cena 2,364 1,682 IBAUXITC NOG eeccess.ceseveestceee 28 1,285 
Wheat! f) OUn icaccccssessestscastasscavecaetssessvacscassnveeseececeets 1,540 1,362 Pottery and chinaware 809 945 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals . 124 1, 285 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .. 261 845 
Hides and skins (except furs)..... 696 1,191 Containers, MO. cccccecesesccteetereseseree 407 841 
PU OUGETS)< MLO: Diwcestssncsacosecti sees ssecateveswicansthecctastrecece 1 1,085 Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, ae 468 7159 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 873 64 Cotton manufactures), 5.0.0. cescnaceceecnscac-eesee-rens 347 749 
Scrapnroniand(s teelitecse cre cencceteett cn snceeeteeeteae 1,176 13 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns .... 2028 623 
Gea’ OL TNO a wok ee cavec dace sate ser cetonc er eee neeeenee erence 1,585 0 Rish), freshsandufrozZe nicce.-ccesessaceccesosscacoeeeeenesses 705 505 
6, BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 
Domestic: Export si ectieicccuc Seo sssccossokee eee sols 54, 987 53,384 eae PS ae RE RE ag mera BS er 25,077 29,051 
Res Exports: sccccesasecsncaranso esas not teotae ene wsecadasean 285 3,406 + 30,196 + 27,740 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
DAVEY Fike Sere eee enna CREEP Ee eee eee Eee ae 28,279 22,024 Rolling mill products (iron and steel)............ 3,982 5,499 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 2,139 4,553 Carpets and nats i WOO) ic. sestrerecsavarenseecceencnec 3,809 4,632 
Plax seed achietly tor crushing) sc-seesstsseceecsee = 1,310 3,696 IDIAMONGS UNS Chis sescee-et-eeeeteasteeeteceee 3,071 4,024 
Asbestos, unmanula churned meee.-csessscccee-ctesceseseceneee 2,417 3,330 Glass, plate and) shee tictck...cstecerereveceseeccsserese Des ee) 2,894 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .. 1,794 2,204 Tin blocks, pigs and bars... 2,198 2,384 
INC WSDPint PAPEL .ccsssseceececcceceseeeese LL00 1,382 BOOKS printed? o.2.cccccccsoretere sees secre eetiaeet 478 531 
Oats: ).Jccn eens caves Be 2,007 1,214 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .... 269 483 
WOOd! Dud poet reese ose nc yance ccccesrane, Cresdecrecccsseeseessee ifoss 996 Carpets and mats (except WOO)) ..........-.-sceeee-+ 268 481 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 885 971 Cloth, coated and impregnated ....... 334 464 
Barley Boney aie stancun thse esesosensiesvecses wurerereeee 2,043 962 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ... 104 462 
RY © oo ssececkds teccthes tise darts besansonacacs sactezesexaceuseetiens 179 832 Glass products; M.0.p. sccccersecesseseerees 443 376 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ...... 337 7167 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..... 391 322 
DrUgSkanaemedicin Gs ee recesatcss ste teeerstasereere te ~ 608 7159 Furs, dressed and fur products ..... 160 309 
Meats, cooked and meats, N.0.p. ......-0-0-c-snccceces 405 644 Non-commercial items i avtescccess.cceecsarecenssesecers 278 190 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1954 and 1955 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


ma 1954 1955 = 1954 1955 
7. AUSTRALIA 
T 
TELE gS STE oe ce eR 45, 768 58/4 82a MMpOrts scoot meena tee aerate creme eee 24,657 26, 295 
Re-Exports 523 957 Trades Bal an @iecsesvesss-orevave-cacestecdevsssaccs seve eeeeteeaes + 21,634 + 32,282 
Principal Demestic Seek Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
PULANINGE AN Gl DO AMC Sista ccccecssscsscassoscccateeesoceecessosussats 8,541 11, 809 WO OGNDIN DD ieenrestececccccscecceecerscesecs ae 443 472 
Automobile parts (except engines) ... eae 9,085 11,634 Logs, timber and lumber ... ; 595 450 
IMMER SOPLNG DADEN cevcecusrs nace cexcerccdecotsarsrccucerece nose 6,562 8,646 MIECHIC al apparatus, M.O-Derssceesssecssneenceetes S22 §70 124 
Aluminum, vrimary and semi-fabricated 3, 134 4,927 Sy Nun etic threadeana! Varn deess-cessscecssesees eee 598 12 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ................. Carel 3,470 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..... esis 706 2,943 |Principal Imports: 
Automobiles, passenger ..............eseseeeeee ase 3,064 Qealle MOU BAN, AUORC LMC Cire cc eeese uae etesesarcnccassecesterereererseresce 7,362 8, 288 
MObaCCO, UNMAnNUfaActUred <o-.c..cccs.cocsenccervoccecusves 1,344 1, 778 WOOLF PAW cccctccesseressexesrocsontheen = 4,995 5,649 
PNULOMODLICS IPELONt® scccccccessscccssccescccstecccserioccttecsee 1, 250 1, 432 Eeruits, cred cs...c-- 5, 183 4, 980 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ae 510 1, 192 Meats, canned as | 2,342 Prats} 
PAG ICR CS eccacs ttetracseneoonccssseoretectione ne Ses 1,090 1, 088 Fruits, canned and preserved ..... 1, 055 1,154 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .......... a 672 837 Mutton and lamb, fresh ee 478 652 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .. 462 721 WAR GS) oeccrese eeeereec ce, orce eres Je 550 549 
PEsacsld smc ANG ULsem ee ececacecscece: cxsexstesescrece Se eee fe 562 656 SANS BEC ICASIMES) om sccucsoncecsavsascen rerespetemeeescesteree oes 490 528 
DUIS BPO CASING So occceccccceestccesesorsneenroeweareret eee 521 531 
8. NETHERLANDS 
fal 5 
NRE SEL CDE NDD OL US yo cccs ooch cence apacosesssececccsecssseccooaicass coats 39, 777 47, 689 | Imports ..... AuiuvSesusbusbavasssset cvessucuecevessecvanusssesweuvescsueubess 22,562 20, 951 
PRC SEOKIIONGS occccaccets anteacsoarcesscancecteszetetenassecesswesiacececacecs 564 679 | Trade Balance + 17,779 + 27,416 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
MUI Ulercececotcccetace st ccoceccestercocareseacressscerseteusenvecersceetars IG TI 8, 543 POristranGauUnSerySlOCKcsr-cccssecccestseess-eveccereres 1, 859 1, 927 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing...................se00 292 7,632 Non-commercial items .............. ay 4,011 1, 848 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ........... 3,336 4, 224 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p..... ees 1,279 1,510 
NRVC Miva aware cacee sere cececeet eres cee een sae Soa canta oneal eeneeheds 358 2,301 Cocoa butter and (COCOA Paste) cccsc..ceecocee-ceeee-- 1,080 OST 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ..... mee 160 2,194 COULON  PADTL CS tetccceveccrssesesccessacsecveoiecs ances seeees 679 1, 149 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils). ae 1,158 Bae Tin blocks, pigs and bars ....... 1,475 Los 
WGI DUM Duce cerneonmtcnececeetorecthrotesectete toreeaccntec trccncease 2,478 1, 949 Cocoa and chocolate powder 368 193 
NEW SOLANG DAD EP ter sceccrecccecctecesstocceerercceerecrremetecrses ils Ih 1,570 Fruits, canned and preServed. .........ssc.ceceseseeeee 7184 625 
Peal OO Uemtcteceneets cccectsctescecetcorseececenc seater rte 198 ligt} Hair and bristles and products ............seeeee eo 510 550 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ..................000 171 1,519 DIAMONdS pul Seb setcrersscerreccessssodccsesee eee eee 495 524 
Hides and skins (except fUrs) ...........ecssccoscescoses 1,431 1,477 GOCS Citi cae ce neteett sats esto score scaestocesisens cence esscseerorece 326 410 
ROTM OF Gere ceeeneeertecnan cus ence cus ctecctes <cesocascecscceacsraconcncesees 74 1, 161 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........cssseseseseee 607 242 
PETE GY Crrce tee sttce ck caves cicrecectssacccccccenvensecetorcuctetevecsees 534 he TU Cocoa bean'stenOt tOasted cecc-cs- os cen <eeeee eee 177 ie, 
Asbestos, Unmantifactured <....-.-..c--<-scccoccssosccasas- 802 804 Coffee, ereenin.cs-ncscastecescrsssene scccecassasets 467 0 
EUS em CANINE woestsecsecorctecret creese tee cess 900 502 
9, FRANCE 
DOMESTIC EXXPOLtS 22.0.5.ccc-ccccccencévess scctatccceussossevevsseeees 33, 799 B25 G3) MINDOICS ven cesssscesesecccecacesssecese oscccecestscccceceresnccesceneenerece 22,046 25,016 
RESEND OVUS fo ccncetsasecocess¢occs-csevsessecevecersessss 155 28G |) Trade Bal ANCE: oo.<c..ceccecseccsseocstsosccrsecsevseceseecoesavacons + 11,908 + 17,834 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 4,417 6,904 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ...... 383 ears 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing 4, 876 5,392 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ........... 1, 761 1,623 
MONO ANI ULI [0 es ce aceeSeowecaseccescsseccecseeeccuccece, 4, 544 4,692 BOOKS BOrLnte ditcanveccecemerete rents orence Pe 1, 593 1, 500 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .. 4, 366 4, 039 Wines.... is 1,339 1,390 
Newsprint paper .............sceeeee fafa 2,832 EDOM yeteex.ccovescctes ser et ssnctoccnesteete eer etter ee 1,196 1,308 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Blertilizers  ChremiGal c-ccssesectentercettreters en eeeeee 327 748 
EATS MAN UD APES. cnvcassasscecosceeesesavesencees Sevaseeceae 1,433 2,224 RUbDeM UreSvan Gi tubes) etcetera 432 709 
FREUD WOO Gig testes recess conccscattcvscsceverorenece aeeee Tag 2,031 Mace anG Cn Old ery cesctetsetesce rete er eee 828 683 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...............eeeeseee 2,611 1,609 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... meee 552 648 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...............-0.- 144 585 Glasse platerangven Cet. smn erect eee 395 644 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .. wo... eee 92 437 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 457 509 
Non-commercial Item's --.2.t.c.sscessveecacsoneceecsesvecsersec 359 429 Woolstabriicsgetemcccccct cee ee tee ne 545 505 
RAE SHOT. DO AL US 2. setss seve ot ssescseeee es eecoeccccesocseeeeere 442 400 Non-commercial items .............c000 541 474 
DCHAWMTONTAN GiSte Ol. .ccccccsccosesseecenececensescececsvoccccose 0 315 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste . 573 452 
LE TUSID. CLECs faye ee ee ee RR ORG RO 471 228 Wool yarns and warDs .............+. 471 432 
WH OAL passsnseccaouescsesseevoscesesvasssssascescuscseoscessewsesveecvesseee | 304 0 Motion picture films, exposed 483 ela 
4 
10. MEXICO 
7 
DIONE SELCTUXD OF GS cveteasosnsescacvacsucsesivesotoctéesesoaesoceseceee 27,359 BC ph S GeV MMM) OF CSP cssceseseccceseccucsavctesorecsestesrcwetenecosernccsceseevecasses 14, 033 28, 814 
BPO EGNIDONLS leon sve: cose ieeetescarecaacncarecscsccoocettecercnmieseecleeue 148 SOU | Trade! Bal ANC@ sncoc.csssececsssesecessecescecccccssecssceccccescecere + 13,474 + 8,662 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Synthetic plastics, primary fOrMS ........sscseseseeoe 3, 726 6,379 | Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated.......... 523 , 182 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ... 154 5,937 IOCOMOtVestand) PATCs in-cescer<cesce aos ences ee 230 = 
PENS DIG DAD Cle cceces<ceccstseeicercotcescscccuscsecee 6,415 5, 242 
Railway track material (except rails) ............0- 0 3,545 + 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated . fe 1,350 2, 206 | Principal Imports: 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts oa 2, 788 1,818 GO GUO ET Wilco tene teas vesasccsscscesecessnecssssuceccaesonerevereccs 513 16, 781 
DN CHOU LN) Ueeree cence ess ecenes ener cs tac ccceccosecccteseteurescccan 698 1, 158 INUGS sectecscrsestetarteesse 4,350 2,650 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Coffee, green .......... 2,960 2, 359 
tors) and parts 1,330 1,077 Vegetables, fresh 2; 209 1, 994 
Asbestos, unmanufactured le 1,070 Mercury and quicksilver 120 871 
Biectical apparatus, N.0sDsiec.csc-<ccssecceosscececeseeesss 639 956 Fruits, canned and preserved 1, 228 814 
Films, motion picture, not expoSed .........ssssse+ 582 489 | Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .......... 953 514 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1954 and 1955 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


— 1954 1955 - 1954 1955 
11. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Domestic) EXPOLts '<.scccceccescsassocsasoosarecconesxsancessesee sieves | 39, 883 5 G10 26 al MMPI OLES i-<c scehcottseds csvesoseonceece ne casecsvenecscsneccccercestrseencee 5,911 6, 255 
RE=EXDOLtS  ces0ccnsccosscsvesucesstenncacavsvetes sdesgesvarsduyacecssnssey 88 304: i Trade. Balance: <..<:::0:..ceseccesosssnsececcsseacstceussessasacavessrs + 34,061 + 50,075 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
ET VEO SANG OAT Siecseccettececeerscerescsaceeevserrrerrerearaars) 6, 942 12, 155 Aan ane primary and semi-fabricated 1,273 666 
VINEE cen cepa cocn Soecconcc sar sbocoee ceo aes 10, 175 9, 101 Wrapping paper 2... ere ee 196 659 
Automobiles, passenger .............. aes 2,009 5, 607 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............. 14 523 
VEWSPFINt DADE --n-s-rcseeeeerecereserarenes ous 3, 202 3,960 | Bond and writing paper, UNCUt....ccsecssecccseesneees 573 422 
AUtOmODLeS pire lehite..cctesceeettereces cecscpoeastereaceceonee 1, 141 3, 072 Synthetic thread and yarn .n..ececssccscseseseseceeeees 622 2 
Automobile parts (except engines) wast Laie 3,018 : 
Railway cars, coaches and parts ... 211 2,082 ’ 
AC We OCs Mercia erecns pres craretres see resco mersc rte eoncernecees 373 1,514 | Principal Inports: 
Farm implenients and machinery (except trac- PAT ASI VOCS) cedeccccs o:tccccsccsvscnsccsesipactesacsvivencossencavecsnac 768 1, 234 
EOrs) an Gipartaw ee ee 1,065 1, 332 NULES ......ceccseccsnanserevesecoreesencsenceeesencneccvasereesesscesseors 107 1, 047 
HWaliiiwtetiee ae ete ee 653 1,278 | WOOK, PAW -m.-csnncnecoernesensensernssneonsenvesnsoneeeosesvensenes 478 743 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. renee 849 935 SU Gary UNE TMME d he.cke-csc chess cess scechcccaececestexsasensotnes 521 478 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms . 815 817 MAN ANSE OTE ......--.seceeeerereecverenensecnseenererercnerenens 0 363 
BIShWoannied cet eee ene 345 168 WINES ........seresesnenseresensvcecneneneesvesesereresesonsre sasseasnonss 300 284 
Leather, Unmanufactured .....c..::scesesneees lt 591 736 | Wool noils and-tops ..........--esee seeeees 309 180 
Machinery (non-farm) and Darts ..........cesssereeesere 585 672 EGU ATIN OFT Mees aneacratenasrencesrrcenarseseraresereseocateasdeseene 1,634 0 
12. INDIA 
i ] 
DeOMme@sthG EGR DONE 8 ceca ce cenaseres ouater se ceocteess couse tenner ences 17, 689 2G EGO Ni MORES on ssscccees ten nc ct ce -vecten veers acers tracer ererenertncearecenore 28, 054 35,147 
Re= BSD OLts acscssoeearecsecs ssuistes soeaeguieesi carribean eee 189 273 | Trade Balance .......:sssescssssessreresessesseneressssncnenecasees - 10,175 - 10,206 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: w 
TOCOMOLIV CS ANCHO AILS) tesecesecsscececsaccverercresesseasstaes 1, 851 10, 970 Tea, black ........ senceesoserere soteceeere sence 10, 277 12, 645 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ... 561 2, 043 Flax, heinp and jute fabrics... — 8, 853 10, 592 
ING WSDIIM bi AD OPM across .cocvesecscosev-serkcecevcsnsswesessescecse 1,793 1,970 AT UE Gees cece eae caso canted seas ten crete oosenectcancraneeace 3,227 2, 962 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ae 2, 671 1,955 COON fabrics yet cee eerereneetrcereers 1, 572 2, 364 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ......... ae 122) 1,373 MAM QANCSE OLE .-...seeeeseesesecesererssersnersseseasersneesnees 71 1,810 
WOO Ge puny i erercrtrc. cscecetacssvartecetenretener meee aaeanee ate 676 1,096 Vegetable oils (except essential oils)............ 261 Tito 
Automobile parts (except engines) ............. en 699 "864 Carpets and mats, wool 1, 034 701 
WHC ati cs cote essa etctreeccaectesies ie 3 3, 130 602 SPICES ...seecrecsrecnsecnserereseerenereres 868 546 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated -........... eS 1, 066 576 | Mineral jelly and Wax ......--sssssssssscsssessesssseesseness 274 358 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) s 29 544 | Flax, hemp and jute yarns and cords .............- 61 256 
Symunetve Chal ric Git. ccce-eeeccc-caseece coserecescuscemrateens 0 137 Natural gums, resins and balsam .........s-:e0+ 214 230 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
COPS) FAN GP ALUS) cossccesecascecscosesesceevneecsreccevcaesesteeeee 247 31 
Logs and square timbert..... he 188 0 
Cartridges, gun andrifle 156 0 
13. NORWAY 
| 
DOMESCICTE XDOIUS scccccceeesesccerescersoscccsecsceesccocvenesscecctse 43, 813 ATHOS IA) IMDOMUS vaccassaceesaccasonseseseccsaveoctscastretcccacteascneeretetasanttene 1, 983 2,366 
Re@-EXD OFbS vi cccccccerccsnccvevoncocscapcesesessat. giccesesccectesesueaseeee 70 88 | Trade: Balance \s.:c....so-<cosessssecececccsesssseevsneseves cacnceneve + 41,900 + 44,753 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Nickel, primary and senii-fabricated .................. 21,666 24, 823 Scrap iron and steel 0 234 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................. Doo 7, 654 RUY.Gi sardecccecsessvecesceoctseceetnees 0 217 
WIGGLE icc costes actvevoveshccsaacsrncccncscoeesseestancearerctesemmeccrncore 7,439 5, 842 IBS AM Gye Shes eee ces te eet te cae cee ase eee 309 97 
Chemicals and allied products ..............ccssseseseee 4,706 3,818 
INOM=fCLVOUS TONE WN sO..Diy cscctecosesescsacstsrecssesesacceccarses 532 1,360 | Principal Imports: 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ..................s000000 918 ata lde! Fish, canned jea.ccceste sescsssetse wees 884 1,103 
Carbon and graphite electrodes ... a 314 346 Mishee ured wee a oe is 96 120 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated... sss 585 239 Fish, seal and whale o S| aetncescecteess aaae 67 97 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) .............eseeee 821 22 Castings SURE OU SIN Sie retererencceceescesersenctes-tunceerae 99 Si 
Jai 
14, TTALY 
] ir 
DOME StiG EEXPOTUS s-s.<c200ccnccsacseeesscosscesecdcessvesscearessesceen 23, 844 2]7, GOS AUMP OLS. scccccccscaceccosasssccseses sees csceoveaccecs saves aeessecennesncae 15, 006 18, 502 
FROsECXD OLS) rece scctececssc cvsercsveavseviusccsscvescscsssesnoavtesasuacnses 1, 701 1095) Trade) Balance <iiciscascccsccoscccnerccciesacsastactaustvecccscvesccs + 10,539 + 9,261 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WER el fh ct eee A OE ieee ees ees coin Nek er stanes 1, 187 4,519 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned ........ 1, 246 1, 669 
Scrap iron and steel..... 2, 108 3,917 WOO) fabrics \ saaseccctncvonsectecsthoccteeseetreseten rss stecerces 7189 1, 361 
Fish Curedsap2t ie So eee Tots 1, 811 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .........ccscccesscseoee 1, 100 1,190 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 1,949 1,304 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ...... 950 1,006 
Asbestos, Unmanufactured .........ccccccccsseceseccecoceses 1, 146 1, 100 INES eacecadbee tc coseectcccce cece caecacn meeteees mbceiese 540 981 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing .... ae 129 980 Fruits, canned and preserved ............ = 998 968 
WO Od) pil pees cecerensreassstesecsts<ovcovecscecseesee paseesrvsces 948 935 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .............. 720 834 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...............0 eG 134 Cheese. axon ere bret a eee see tee cae 564 747 
Fei SheeG ain Od receceteecescascresewcccavssbest cotter erneteecaceat Paley 7124 RICG scares ate 11 532 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........::cccseseceeeee 167 496 WIM ES Be. .cueiseocccecesbaassees hime pe 417 488 
PialpiwoO dl) sczecacecctectevneteacssetoostescseeueveoneercoce seccrovisere 540 345 MuUSitGalinStrumentsics-ccsess-corseeeeseroteane Sos 507 471 
Bileetricalvapparat use ND. Gspeeecs te eee eee 805 286 Conimunion sets, church articles ............:::2:00 390 411 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts .......... Aluminum foil and aluminum manufacturers.... 91 336 
Motor vehicles, n.0.p. aNd Parts .......-..-ceccescneeees Hats and hatters’ materials, textile ................ 418 311 
SOIDS; (Sold), Sete ea ee eee Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ............ 515 228 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1954 and 1955 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 
o 1954 1955 ~ 1954 1955 
15. SWITZERLAND 
Domestic Exports 26, R6 25, 640 | Imports ................... 19, 151 19, 365 
Ee re RE NTSOT GS crc cs Meena atk aka ricer suacsn pcaiasesin <ceuamiouavenvaaeven. 277 267 | Trade Balance + 7,953 + 6, 542 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
NUTS CELL ica secnece tuts setae uvslet cer cert aut sskesse steve chev ctudawsverdeeee 14, 878 13, 134 Clocks, watches and parts) ¢.tecc..2c..ccnenesercesscaneeas 6, 231 6, 142 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 3, 080 4,913 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............. 2, 848 2, 204 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 2, 287 1, 134 Bleerticaljapparatus;, WO.Dieucr.osconsssccs-es 1, 987 2 55 
WVEHAC IOLA LTD Mes eames or cetce nica ys caiataasoceaseect cone cacstvdee shies: 26 810 Dyeing and tanning materials .. 1, 170 1, 390 
Rrax seed) chiefly for Crushing ....ccc.:scccsscesconseone 132 305 (SITE ES Crgeereee sere enereen ane rck han te Rater iat aca aabina tes 943 963 
NSEC ES Ese ceesio se eonicte ov ansun cht aeeteeusn coves tee seevvanediwesestecker 182 318 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles wu. 666 716 
OUTER LN Sp UNGNES SiC Gianees neeacetss a scvececes coasec.<warecceaece 158 303 NUE SANG Me CUCING Siesrrecesconstracisatelotesstercebeersesee 502 618 
Synthetic ‘plastics, primary fOnM Si hdesesc.casveree sce 237 297 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile . 510 Lye 
Leather, unmanufactured ........... 240 295 Sil kita Dricsiy cece cee shes} Atal 
Barley) iokv..tedn seo eae 268 Non-commercial items ... 326 368 
EVs eR ence Racers Samant e on onc vase iat avon Ducaedtitewdawdouveaseeees 260 0 Castings and forgings | 36 125 
16. COLOMBIA 
MIOHACSULC, FOND OF GS 6 casicossncancncvenes acdiivss osiwssevesnacenoasnseoande 21, 000 BARGOL |(MMPOLUS sv eyacesecratoaccceccthieceaseade Vanes onc lazcaskaecvasssanesneneeaeee 24, 820 22, 220 
EEG 0 0 RE esc Pen no oe RR Ee 78 PASM LIT AUG ALAM CO er cccc cece eee sete eee ee eee 8h ih af 714 
Principal Domestic Exports: reser ; ; ; 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .........cc...eeee 2, 088 4, 314 Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Newsprint paper 1. 960 2 314 Copper wire and copper manufactures aaPecss 705 688 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... 2, 044 1, 967 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .......... 836 1. 284 ae tee rilat Rernea erger naan tore ae at 
PIS BUD pene ca ates vioad tisuxoeawavidacuabeotiancsencadese SHole 15011 G0 | edarrtieak Rcaiiancthatcaves Siew Mie wee ME Rey Case oe ee 3 
Wood pulp 532 993 
Wheat flour 1, 862 955 | Principal Imports: 
Electrical apparatus, n.O.p. ......... 435 918 COMPO M ETCOM aie tecseetoneres cake Stes vascove conechovekorere 23, 510 19, 830 
erculizers,, Chemical ..2.2.c0.2.cacceeceee 2 900 BANANAS) PINES ace cscsccateds cernadsseter es etoreewodoaens & 1252 iaot 
IVEY tee ere rs tact oe cross emu ctle sateen caeenatete eocuuebaune Gees 2 7 830 Petroleum, crude and partly refined 0 1, 139 
ee 
17. BRAZIL 
PIANC SLIGO EONDOLUSE orice cot reccassesacterere crn teeeen mera 45, 096 1B less Ps DMR The) Pte Pi er ee SI A pee ener eB STE ee 31, 623 30, 747 
PE RUND OFS eee tiet Ns coe? Sscdncs asses spacicknascesceacondteascasee 118 TOG): || Trade): Balan Ce yiict. csc cscsstenscescstacduccerse ous onsacseaniendos +13, 591 - 19, 032 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
ERECUICAlaApparavus), 1O.Diens.s testes ens 4, 851 2, 838 COLES. STOCN I se rneecte neat rencontre rceaes 20, 384 21, 164 
INE WSDIING, PAPCT varensccxscctosteecster cs aster eeesuw aces esoeseters 2,078 2, 443 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .......... UPR? prop ae) 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... ay OS: Pose Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p........ 1, 419 1, 343 
Aluminum, primary and semi- -fabricated . une 2,-305 pfilgi Cocoa -beans, not roasted.......... 2, 058 1, 290 
ASDESLOS ,UNMANUTACtUPed i-1--.erc.scescecestertececsoente 2, 297 688 Cocoa butter and cocoa|paste ......... eee 1, 038 934 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 3,674 614 IN UIC eee eat coe een cee ae ad a ued vasea cette es 424 881 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- TN OMWONC Hetisisccecwarcccntanscsecnskassceisseigaavedersscectees 1, 194 876 
PONS) PAIN DEL GS esos. eed ree econ ae eae 516 Vegetable oils (except essential oils).... 344 697 
Tractors and parts 37 WOES ebiMmber ANd TUMDEM:..cesssssesssecccsoneecesss 648 684 
BASH CULCOUr tise s.ccrese 34 COGCOMF Pal Wisirrse ccnevackt scestecsscecoverveuses 2, 027 362 
Wood pulp 8 Rags and waste, textile ............... 534 206 
WERED capes a a ears oF aS eber eer Perea tr 0 Silex and crystallized quartz 601 192 
18 NEW ZEALAND 
WMSINE SCLC) EXDONUS) cc sccrs cts sressccss<asecssereseuseccsoceccesessoase 14, 807 7, 314 12, 316 
ems ENED OT GS 005 35 mn nist cc cet Ost Se edt cosa ae eae ose Sa ee ST 98 +47, 591 + 10, 096 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
INE WIS DYING DAPECT, c0.5.c.s:0scsscsessssesesescassnesasesesureocesssr= 2, 343 3, 826 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and ey Sate ry 513 
Automobiles, paSSeENger oo... eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 702 2, 836 Sanitary products, paper 65 323 
pes COIN COW, op ote scccesosvecasacccssseiocucasswes ie alae) 1, 829 PLViWOOdS: ANGAV CNEEHSE cesccs ccs cocsesrcccaseoncoucece scene 15 241 
Planks and boards .......... seasessoanencere 1, 384 sb YATIBS 
MOC OMOLLVESNANGIDAIUS: &. cteccusavocascessacsssncssoacsvsvenesd 0 1, 358 | Principal Imports: 
Automobile parts (except engines) ......... hie 1, 119 WOOL ETE W. cccncccusivscascatncs sosuasceveisassdesvensvestvaccsowsaers 3, 342 5, 366 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............... at ir 931 SAQUSAPEUCASIMG Si ces creerccctsscceeseeees 1, 903 2, 681 
Copper wire and copper manufactures ..... 269 790 Mutton and lamb, fresh ...................+. 939 Lead 
Bond and writing paper, uncut .....0........ 154 675 CHESS Citecasesrsececsrsncctsceeasnesssatencycese iv 1, 210 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 140 589 Beef and veal, freSh .ccces.cccscssecssscoese 299 531 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............ ig 1, 062 534 Hides and skins (except furs) 127 260 
19. MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 
re 
EMSIESCLCAP XD OES cco ccsscscevosorsactercaccet vocersscvsnseatstedsuese D5 ASU WMD OTE oe acccsetee ects coo coe Sonat dabevencsecdatadetocdiewsseseasdeeas 19, 586 28, 810 
BEARD) ORES Mere ciectenaces sores arusssncresterasedeassuveruesovercansesseer 10° |, Trade Balance ooo. .t..cccscscoxesccoarsenececorescorenestsacosse> - 16,594 - 25,378 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 1 ; 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts .......... Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated .................. 14, 765 24, 864 
WINER CLOUT) ee tes ot 8 at SN a Tin blocks, pigs and bars ............... 1, 567 2, 262 
Automobiles, paSSeNger .........sccsseesecseseseenees Vegetable oils (except essential oils). 2, 570 991 
Rusamobile parte (ex Cept engines) pees: ene 1k 3701 ODL COS nop -cecesencsrcnccsoaeonevecerersinererresesesateevecnrnenssty= 341 318 
PRMSSDOV AURA OL Pacey cccsetetncicsccwesshanstacerncemeress 


Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1954 and 1955 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


- 1954 1955 | = | 1954 1955 
| ! 


20. NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 


a 
Domestic. Exports.) 520825: Sees 1, 775 M44 IMPOLts) arcscscecesrecasseerstceccarssecdccacedavestetetentscerosctar scenes 20, 582 30, 722 
Re= Exports ieee ee ee 12 3°) 'Trade® Bal ame Wri. .csc-sccscrctecconceeeectonentee eee teeeeee - 18, 795 eon Za 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat flours fee. 64 coe nae estete moses 674 501 PUG OLS \emecerisise ne coke cena scceeectccsncsnacatenupcecesstet Tay yobs’ 19, 350 
FASS Canned vacunc-serees 173 189 Gasoline 8, 635 10, 414 
Rubber tires and tubes es 92 116 NA pthacccscccce-tastscnsacestamee PE SCE oe 126 283 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts Qito 100 Phosphate rock 274 276 
21. JAMAICA 
+— 
Domestic: EXpOris? e:cecgsssccttecteesvassidvoncsccuservsssccesscreot? 11, 552 V2N907.|| MNNOLUS: cs. .cecceecste ance sens cagtncarsscasvaesere eiesa-omeeenanar ee 15, 309 15, 567 
Re Exports dict ceseert cscs oe ee ee ees 25 30: | Trade Balance: s...2o26eie cecccccessceee ele esareceecntonscee 2 BK (BY - 2, 630 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
FYUSD Cured voces ee vorassoce ee se osc oe seer ee etev sa eewe ennai 3, 165 Sh PPI) Bauxite and alumina for aluminum .................. 7,067 
Wheat flOUrs jcrcscccncrere. cence mre 2, 590 2, 212 SUgar, UNFEFINE .-.-.-..-ccsnccscnancesescerenses-ns ee 6,852 
THODACCO MUNA Mua CLINE C sapere ceteseascessencenteetaancan 698 762 Gocoa beans, not roasted *2..c-.-c<c-ccecsee sa 639 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ........ “ 377 604 EQUI Sicesus.caveseectem beret iasslanes te deeren des onZ 
PeLSH CANN CUmersmesccteneecatcccteretee rs a 537 507 Coffee, green 181 
INCWS DFint Pa peMieer sctot eters nero cece ee 330 296 Coffee and substitutes, n.o.p.............. - 54 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)................ bis} 284 Cocoa DUbtEr aNd COCOA) DASUC cr.sces-seresecessse eet 1 
22. CUBA 
5 | a 
Domestic Exports 17, 455 13,9102 (Imports: Sec eciacccsknc acter oo endaseeaccasaeen ear neureote 9, 913 10, 025 
R@-TexXDOrts oieceneeeres ec cec ore cera ee encores eaSeEs 47 282 | Trade Balance + 7,589 + 4,168 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Newsprint paper 3, 906 2, 086 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
Mish Cure Gace eens 2, 163 2,068 tors and parts eesec sescosesectcvatisteseeessecwesteoeeaaes ites 189 
WHC ACL OUT Mavens wee cocscunveceorcasonccnet a soatone erence teaeeen c 2, 074 1, 828 
Copper wire and copper manufactures ................ 829 1, 219 | Principal Imports: 
Mea) Gee eres anette aan ee eee eee st 1, B48) i ates) Sugars unréfinedssses eee eee 5, 362 5, 596 
Wheat - 25153 1, 056 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns a 1, 463 1, 288 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ........... mare 692 493 Tobacco, unmanufactured ..............00008 os WLS 638 
Synthetic thread and yarn ...............000.. vi Ses 1 402 Pineapples, fresh .............. ei es 557 559 
Potatoes, certified Seed................ccceceee e 354 358 Molasses and syrups Pee 528 413 
DrUeS AnGUMeAIGINESieeceeeccestte ese eceeee sy: 359 310 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .......... 464 398 
HlECiricalea pparacuss MODs ceseccsssaerteceosesteret antes 220 202 Mam PANES CLORE) sea ccecscectensuccntesaceuecsreneec-cveesuaeanes: 256 180 
23. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
i T 
MaMmestic EXp ores ecccr-esxoccesscasectere oe ee seer 11, 425 V2, G24. "\ WNOEES % ele 2s, Ss eaceee he cigevenab sacs sean antucseacestesstesen sane 9,595 9, 840 
Re- Exports 23 24 Trade Balances ti c..16h ee + 1,854 + 2,808 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: : 
Wheat: flour veo acta ce ere ee ee 4, 217 3, 999 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 6, 850 6,704 
RSIS GUE Clee, teen nessre ene ccesee a 694 807 Sugar UNreftinedien..cccstesceeccevececsaseedssoeeacs 908 1,395 
Mobacco, unmanutacturedisn. 5.1000 678 723 Cocoa beans, not roasted 567 / 853 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ............ 389 627 FRU veetesceever ces sncvossvecureceens 261 322 
PlAWkSy ana OAards) streets ee te cee eee 480 457 Coffee arene cceeee eer ee eens 523 135 
Bish eCannedmee tt ec..cuee nn ee 461 455 
Pork and beef, pickled 197 438 
24. BRITISH GUIANA 
Domestic EXports:] e.cc. coe re eee 4,080 BS 96 T | MDOT oo cscnscccnates Heccssnsapee eee ee 20, 482 18, 307. 
RO=EEXD OLS ress ta arses nce sesse fee ac taons car stcnseoueeenaneiecossenestee 15 23 | Trade Balance ... - 16, 387 - 15,318 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
US BUY CUNEO) cerreercecerscacsseceraseenrtescepreseateasccear tice stars 209 232 Bauxite and alumina 10, 685 9, 469 
EUS ye CAMMEQeeresc csasstressctettotcetsetssrotenress seo ig 197 178 Sugar, unrefined ee 9, 085 8, 160 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ; 154 153 RUM cecenesesaesete er ares Beaace ser 383 402 
Peas, split or whole fr 224 23 Molasses and syrups 158 220 
Wheat flourmeee eck 20: Le ie ns Ee es 1,040 76 
25. PHILIPPINES 
T 
Domestic Exports 15, 863 18, 136 | Imports 4,001 2,027 
Re-Exports Recah ecds wens ascncaewis aewa tues ccun'aavenams seeretiasacicaenetns 9 18 Trade Balance ; un ia; 871 +16, 128 
Principal Domestic Exports: 
Wheat tlourse sce seen erate 25, eee 11, 679 13, 193 Nuts . . 3,277 1, 208 
Newsprint paper ........:e:eee0eee 1, 180 1, 345 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres............ 498 » 490 
Fertilizers, chemical 567 &60 Chromeore: Be. See Soe ee ee 117 198 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) we lads 239 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 123 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1954 and 1955 — Concluded 
(Values in $000) 


= 1954 1955 - 1954 1955 
26. SWEDEN 
DOTIER LIC, FOND OFS. oon ci cones, ceecscsuseaseenctususens sctseseuui'cstcaress 3, 518 bg OS, | MODOFES 2 see eee cae sct shies estes tty, erences 9, 175 12, 152 
EDA DRT accor eh PE 129 TS) Se Trade Balance evccecc..et esis eee ee - 5,528 - 4,349 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 51 816 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............cccce00-- 2, 825 3, 506 
PAD SES OMG 5 Ae meee Myra nancies tucotera cuenta: 0 762 Ballcand' roller bearingsi-sc..-cs.cs ere seesessceustee 908 1, 330 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ..........00..00...... 169 479 Electricaliapparatus, 0.0.p. sere 765 1,167 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .. 42 399 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ............ 343 583 
, Asbestos, unmanufactured ..............cccceee 215 334 LOO IS 5 cencevsscseetesuinesaenrecctrecctievailecsetntels fieessenisesore 435 543 
PRY Otte accuss ticle tetacscasnteudeedstottressanasrcese 314 330 Furs KinSpeundreSsed me eeererccet ee seen eee 115 481 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .... 148 320 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
Meats, cooked and meats, n.o.p. .. 39 252 Gors) Ande partsiecpcecsseascestesscecsecteteescscneneces Peaee 477 466 
SrtGRPANG, Pir e=DriCk: o. eecsee tescecec scrote cane 165 186 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel)...... 295 286 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)........ oi 27 178 Limemplasterandscements eases ee 9 237 
FAULOMODILES PASS CNEEM cass tsessatssessseueze.seservece oes. 249 83 Non-commercial items werec.c..csstese reese 198 150 
27. LEBANON 
| 
PIOIRESLICEE XD OLES eee vercc thc ateeeenes ss fvciccacane dsciovavsvesweetosens 982 152 GSp MMP OLE sor iseeec str eeoscnecas orate eevee od seen snes eee sewn eee 17, 413 17, 920 
LOPES OC a a ae er ee 4 Ja SIYAC bAlanCe ee. sce ca cere eee ise octane coeur - 16, 427 - 16, 624 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 208 Shei! Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 17, 402 17, 904 
IANS (AUG) DOATGS 12 .2eenceissesca eee “ 91 221 
WREAG TLOUN = cacsessssrcveneecs a 204 191 
MONeCOMMErCiAlateMmS semen ee 120 115 
| =n 
28. CEYLON 
MOIR TLC! FOND OPUS rere vcr ccccascorassscesasacsdenicecvenesentcevsenoe 3,147 AO tLe LNDOLS eeececcece seeee tice eon sescots asec siac se ociecetsceneatees 12, 527 15, 581 
MESO RONEN ON USS: Ser ct cs on sco cate saphocen sau aeeie cove au cacedasodeos se eoseoege 52 Sie lrade: Balan e@ieccccc.cceee ee eee eee seeoeee - 9, 328 - 12, 882 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wier bal OUT mre occ Mitt cana eh eee 641 676 ea mblacksewee rrucs.cccottercetccccct cere fay 7H} 9, 365 
INGWS DPINt WADED) ccccetecctettncces caste Acne wieeoeee 560 404 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .......... 2, 126 3, 044 
Milk preparations ......... env 348 316 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated .................. 622 2, 256 
miBcinica map paracusi, MODs cece eeereste ret cees 59 258 INUIGS Bete vasecestees eee ee cere eenee eee eee nee 856 696 
MOCOMOLLVES ANG. PATts Mas cnsseesscsscacecspaccaevsevcasnscese 824 1 Cocoashbeans  notroaStedi s,.c...:s-ssseveeessescus-e-cee 117 144 
29. BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
METIS CIC SEGND OFUS cre cere cs once ccsscncoessesscxseeseesoctsssastaoses 375 GOZ Slim orbs ee ee ere crew cance oe ee eae ee ee ceca Ste 15, 852 13, 158 
MRCRSEU XDD OVS Boze ce eas rers os tens Sussasease vas «Coco ssovasaseswobsnecasete says 3 Gh Trade: Balance 25s. .ccise eietctaceccciiinactiedeccecccsecscessous - 15,474 - 12, 550 
Principal Domestic Exports: i Principal Imports: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............. 170 215 Sugar, unrefined 7, 724 7, 739 
Automobile parts (except engines) ........... ue 41 118 Coffee, green 6, 046 3, 507 
DDC OMMETCIALMCCMS, cr. scestcesvecesisceacertinttcoss ooseceee 56 79 Wea, black petescctesscemsereceeete shissoveuastscearbonce 1,019 832 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .......... 859 664 
EOUSYTATIC MN PATUS tyecicceces tee eaccttses sorccee acess eins 36 716 BEANS AMO Disrarescoteccrcrcesetsensasteed secenesseetcucectavcomedes ful 279 
30. IRELAND 
| 
PO TMESULC EXD OPUS rece core aats aseevs sob sovssabascvesses serene aseshcs 8, 821 12, 808 1, 150 336 
EOS OC eS ese ani Seco See oR ee 6 BZ. |p Mrade: Balance vrc-cs.c-seccaceccversecsss<sssaceseradesecersootaaiesse + 17,678 +12, 524 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
LD a Gaeta ree eC e MEI CIR e, ea Mave huccssbccstaees 2, 954 6, 230 WOOL Sra wi rt ccc crete ei sccoe rion eriecc ee 3 116 
INORVS ENING SDA DOE ..ccosensccyncshecseeaeeccess cavssosese ss teiescess 1,605 2,062 Beef and veal, fresh orn 92 56 
Planks-and boards ........0.+k.-. ae 1, 533 1,967 POrksereshic oe meets tone ee eee ere ree 556 0 
Hides and skins (except furs) es 452 
SAE LCV Aran ect e eco: conser cas sc sasshsescsuseecccacnas ivecceteseriesics 0 


D. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XX. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups’ and Selected Commodities, 1952-1955 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year Change 1955 
Group and Selected Commodity from 
1952 | 1983 1954 i 1955 : 1954-55 1Q x 2Q | 3Q | 4Q 
1948 = 100 | % 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Products .................... 107.6 103.5 96.8 96.5 - 0.3 96.7 98.2 96.6 96.1 
BEr GY, ere eee tse case vacevcesccesteeeesetere eee 99.3 87.4 thi al 83.9 eae 87.4 86.7 83.2 79.7 
OBES Reales sseetes verde troree deed ok Mette scseemeeaee erates 94.7 84.4 90.7 103.7 + 14.3 110. 7 102.2 100.7 96.2 
ERY. sbecaswsteccvactassesscesosseuesacesereeuscasoscrscee Ren ssttae ede 77.0 48.6 43.2 45.3 + 4.9 56.4 49.0 39.9 46.5 
WING RE Pec Se svaceeestese ees tovasacc pect enc acuuserseanccewenerees 107.8 109.5 100.6 99.4 hpi le 98.9 102.2 100.0 96.6 
Wheat flour 86.6 90.7 86.4 85.7 - 0.8 84.6 85.7 86.2 86.2 
WU TS Ty leche cae cces subccas sacccueects secuavasceot cancbaesnseeeseests 118.9 118.9 120.4 119.9 - 0.4 palsy 118.8 117.4 12134 
TEODACCO, ELUC=CULE A scccseascccssat once eseenrenceeccesteere 113.0 108.1 LEO 111.0 0.0 ipl gs} 112.2 113.6 111.4 
EOE HA Covet EW cpt Serre cr eee se eer See ce ree See V5 = 107.3 97.3 99.0 + 1.7 98.9 95.4 101.2 101i... 
Cattle Slag tenpemecescsecccts cectcssscesseseeeere cers 142.93 125.6 108.5 ez + 2.5 98.0 115.0 116.8 Oece 
ISHeANG CIS PROGUCGUS seeessccsces-ssncce-necsesesseneees 103.0 104.3 105.0 108.0 + 2.9 108.9 109.5 105.5 115.7 
PoUPiSKiNS] UNGrESS Cd srsewese- coc ceeccncess cossavarnensee 717.4 74.1 14.5 87.14; + 16.9 84.7 82.9 aed 87.0 
Cattlenidesmrawiecccme merce terete neces “tas 1 tomo: 58.7 BER) a Dawe 52.8 51.4 56.8 
TeEATRER, UnManNuraccune Qiaccsec-cecssneeeeee eee neeeoes 113.8 128.1 120.9 122.2 lS ll 116.9 118.8 125.6 T2850 
Beech andt veal, ArGSis.srenscs-ceseesosevestecee essere 15253 121.9 81.9 105.0 + 28.2 108.6 120.3 106.4 94.9 
Milka proC@SS Gd)y...c.ce.csceussceovscaere ce cteee cesoneneeees 92.9 90.3 96.6 99.7 + 3.2 100.6 104.3 102.3 100.3 
BiG BS cil thevshel linsssessesectecseceecererscoesteseeseesenee 87.0 98.2 91.4 88.6 = 3.1 82.6 95.6 105.2 104.6 
Fibres! and Lextilese.c. cvssescovossssscccncteescsessseasvessse 120.0 114.1 108. 6 106.4 - 2.0 106.0 106.4 107.1 106.1 
Wood Products and Papet .................:s:ececeeseeeeeee 122.4 118.3 116.3 118.0 aa ta} 115.9 118.1 118.5 118.9 
PIlANKS? AN GMDOANdSercce--s.d.<¢-ces.d-cecccosceereescees ve 11356 VOT 103.8 107.4 tees: 105.6 108. 2 108.0 107273: 
MUIN eG] OS eCuCeGAN ene eaeetateeercctsccsccecescersered 99.5 106.2 110.4 122.5 ae HA) 1225 pale 4 129.5 125 
BUY WOOU sc. ccsovenccassuvscestoearte? 125.4 122.8 110.5 116.7 TOG 114.0 122.82 114.0 114.9 
Pulpwood 13250 Loo 126.0 126.5 TO 4 116.2 127.2 13300 12322 
Woodspullpatec-cieec.saececcaeeeeecsseesne tieeecem eee 124.5 103.9 100.7 101.6 OO 100.1 101.1 101.5 103.7 
ING WS DIN tap Wp OM eesceesssetceces sescas scence esos ececeresereecs NAGS) 130.0 130.0 130.5 am MORE 129.3 130.5 13052 131.4 
Iron and Steel and Products 131.4 134.2 132.3 133.3 + 0.8 132.2 132.7 133.5 134.2 
UP OMMOT EG} eee: eat essa hana eee cee aoane Sete ete 115.6 129.4 128.3 135.8 “im | Wate! ists G! 13538 136.6 134.9 
PU OM erestercsaesees ace caves lev coors von caue cece oeaaiicedaseaee nly 111.4 112.0 118.1 + Oat 109.9 HTS si 118.1 121.8 
Farm implements and machinery ................-. 136.8 138.1 138.7 139.4 + 025 139.2 138.8 139.6 140.0 
MACHINEHY (OMAN) caccoe-coscseserseseceeee ores teereerte 114.4 Li6.1 118.3 12350 + 4.0 119.2 Lao 122.9 128.3 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ..............ee 125.6 126.5 125.8 122.4 FRM 123.4 122.7 121.8 121.8 
Non-F errous Metals and Products .................:.. 142.6 135.0 134.6 149.4 + 11.0 139.8 146.2 152.0 159.5 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 12551 126.4 130.8 141.3 + O20 133.6 139.0 144.5 148.9 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated............ 144.5 142.8 138.6 170.9 + 23.3 144.0 160.0 176.8 198.7 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 10157 lets 70.9 76.1 ce hse! 74.4 76.0 To23 718.9 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 190.2 200.0 204.7 220.5 mtn (ad | 217.4 220.3 221.6 222.7 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured ................ 102.1 103.8 97.1 93.6 - 3.6 88.7 89.7 9125 104.6 
Silver, unmanufactured) eecceceessecesesececsosceses=se= eile i lalshy 110.9 Uae! +43 110.4 114.3 117.8 119.6 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated................ GB 9102 80.1 92.6 + 15.6 86.1 91.7 94.5 100.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 143.1 149.5 150.2 149.9 - 0.2 148.7 150.5 149.8 150.4 
ASbeStOS UNMAMULACtUTed) cc.n1sedssvceedsedeeceves 154.3 156.6 154. 2 154.5 ce Whe 152.9 154.9 153.5 155.9 
OA a coats cccarcctancestecececereeweroen cnt cecsree tonreeerc mentors 124.8 128.9 128.8 128.3 - 0.4 128.7 129.6 129.1 126.6 
Abrasives, artificial, crude ................e:e 124.5 145.5 155.9 153.9 a ales) 15255. 154.2 155.9 153.3 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ..................:.::ccccceees 119.3 117.1 115.0 114.8 - 0.2 115.3 115.1 114.3 114.3 
Mertilizers Chemica lve. -cerseccccsrenvrearecesveecets 128.1 124.6 12253 120.4 - 1.6 121.3 120T2 119.8 11952 
Miscellaneous chemicals .............::ccccceseseeeeee 111.6 ais} 108.9 110.2 be led) 110.5 110.0 109.8 10S 
Miscellaneous Products .......................:ess00seeeee= 129.7 123.6 123.5 125.2 + 1.4 125.0 125.7 125.2 126.3 
RUDDER PROMUCUS ie cccescacseseseseesscvacesctvexsceccceceest 159.1 142.3 143.2 NEY ES) +) 1050 154.5 161.8 159.7 160.3 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .... 121.2 Wire 7 117.8 116.7 117.2 116.7 116.2 116.8 


Total Domestic Exports ................2.:::ccceesees 121.8 118.3 117.7 118.0 119.1 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations, 

2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 

3. Calculated by interpolation for period in which exports were affected by foreign embargoes. 

4, An unusually strong correlation between the periods in which mink and muskrat prices were highest and in which shipments of these furs 
were largest, together with the fact that mink and muskrat prices showed peaks in different quarters, resulted in the 1955 annual index for fur skins ex- 
ceeding the index for any quarter of the year. 

5. The grade or type of plywood exported in the second quarter probably differed from that which prevailed in other periods in 1955. 
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TABLE XXI. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1952-1955 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year Change ia 1955 
Group and Selected Commodity from 
qeoe5° 1Q | 2Q | 3Q | 4Q 

= 1948 = 100 % 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Products .................... 124.8 123.8 105.0 99.7| - 5.0 93.9 98,3 95.0 110, 2 
Barley 544.4 580.5 408.9 seal eh wee: Zane i 381.0 276.1 463.0 
MEDEA cS rere ee caps vevupianacgusns snes cas vagsunustecesacecus cccessuquascoset 319.4 317.2 158.7 BLO} = wins D) 60.4 67.8 50.9 24.9 
UMC A ctcactcecncwaabacchesinescecensedesesasssxuenscuacschaseaucususte 98.8 183.7 90.0 99.3| + 10.3 12.8 151.6 155.1 78.7 
WOE Aine avesanccz ne tace sachnctavaacsarsusyienh cdkecsasvarenses oline 213.4 15355 140.0] - 8.8 134.1 136.9 154.9 133.9 
DTP EG LL OUIN o svatan stance sae anasnaananasshaceccsnasactcedesass 107.0 90.0 81.4 69.4 SLA 67.0 81.4 59.6 69.6 
NENESS KV. sciscoceecectios.d acct ccesseonsacceancnsstosccscenevsuanscaeca 169.3 196.8 182.2 189.2) +. 3.8 134.0 Vitae 167.3 280.7 
BL OHACCO, LIMC=CULEG saccciccscocennsvceteregcessssannaecncss 251.8 183.9 208.6 307.1) + 47.2 643.1 379.8 92.8 101.6 
RGA LEDC «COAL ctaeccs cen ssaniecnsacacaceressstesacescssengnasacers 6.8 25.2 19.3 PT ese) Supe} 21.6 26.8 24.2 22a 
Cattle, slaughter 2.4 8.6 18.0 oo = title) 5.9 ilvfes ie Bask: ded 
Fish and fish products 129.4 P2503 145.5 136.4] - 6.3 122.0 124.1 LSS 2 139.2 
Ess KITS UMNO OS SQ Ccavcrecassucscesesscecsecnccoaveaseoes 130.6 122.3 132.8 139/56)" Eee ele 205.0 119.9 76.8 181.1 
ROALGLO ICS. LAW. cccckartensecadevcse-os eaecssopesncnsuiese- 30.4 45.3 LO Tant 121.9) + 3.9 89.5 125.0 91.4 141.7 
Tseatner. UNMaAnulactured ......<...csesoacnsoccnssersise 42.4 iglat 62.9 70.6| + 12.2 64.0 72.4 59.8 85.4 
Beef and veal, fresh mad 54.4 20.8 Gea 7.0)| = 5356 5.6 4.3 8.6 9.8 
IM Kem OC OS SCCM reo ccc eects cucsagsscseseiasaccaseaccaastus 93.8 77.4 52.0 5302 eed 36.0 54.8 77.8 38.7 
BeHiees in the Shen) cence ce... cecscwenenecnsosnsnecnsnes 24.8 ES} 14.0 7.8] - 44.3 Zins 3.3 2.4 4.0 
Fibres'and Textiles. .......c.cc..csseseccssssssececcadesesess 50.7 46.8 42.4 47.1} + 11.1 34.3 43.0 50.3 60.8 
Wood Products and Papet .................:.:sccceseeeees 117.1 114.8 124.2 135.2} + 8.9 122.8 138, 9 141.7 137.7 
Planks’ and: boards\..<ccnw- teen ees 132.9 133.6 159.6 183.1) ween 7 165.3 195.8 201.9 169.4 
DRINBILESs TOGUC CGAP seerrieccacctessenacesesscesteeen oes 90.1 88.3 98.3 10603 4 oe teat 106.7 108.0 95.2 
MLV WOOG Senos setas cdot sas necs ot ete aeoecsc cet tas ceateectelactiss 69.1 54.7 79.5 116.9} + 47.0 106.7 140.1 113.9 106.4 
PAUL WOOO j2rtceess tere sccscarecossuzetercusaevancsustedgeasesetess i as! 80.3 83.3 B8i3)| a aeo0 13 oui 56.9 P2152 98.2 
WLOOG UII seccesses ocecerececncos cotiotcwicesssaadesvssecsueuacneses 110.8 Mey al 127.4 133.73) ee OsG 124.5 148.2 139.8 140.5 
ING WSDIIDE DADEF fess ccascacsdecttse tes cccauecscctseteotdases 12300 124.3 127.6 133.2); + 4.4 12255 136.2 135.6 139.0 
Iron and Steel and Products ....................:::00 87.6 77.4 64.0 83.3/} + 30.2 59.5 79.9 110.9 83.0 
EF OTIMOLG eee sece Rena a cecsnnevsuen caccseesenceeeaanccoessaies 364.4 449.7 584.0 1,386.6] + 137.4 T0055) VAIS 2756554 4956 
Pig iron2 56, 783 52, 167 30,616 38,454) + 125.6 Ayifes 34, 946 74,058 44, 366 
Farm implements and machinety ..............--. 104.5 73.0 714.8 74.1) - 0.9 98.3 98.1 60.3 39.3 
MACHINeLVi(NOM=lArm) eccectec scasesoutesssnseevenecssnnees- 100.5 itei@ 15.4 68.3| - 9.4 73.6 70.5 5157 76.1 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ..............-- 160.4 108.1 39.1 59.0} + 50.9 49.4 38.3 117.9 30.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................... 125.2 127.6 133.1 139.7; + 5.0 135.0 144.9 141.1 137.9 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 133.7 147.9 150. 4 16150) Ee t:.0 150.4 182.3 164.6 146.3 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated............ 92.7 109.2 122. 2 Hi sp Chad! 108.9 130.3 133.4 136.3 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 142.3 154.6 166.6 14204), “a ela 5 iLBY0)5 3 131.6 That 129.1 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 107.6 110.1 120.6 BREA € Ga 1275 143.1 132.2 126.0 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured ................ 178.3 150.5 169.1 167.0] - 1.2 168.0 155.3 195.1 BUG a) 
Pilvers UNMANULACTUTE 22h c.t.cccecscccsensscncesvexcens 214.1 Zao. o 264.6 258.8} - TEP) 247.3 286.9 232.9 269.6 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated................ 148.4 149.1 172. 2 180.0} + 4.5 200.5 174.8 158.0 183.4 
105.7 103.9 102.1 145.0; + 42.0 100.7 151.1 149.9 177.8 
135.5 129.5 129.3 143%,2)) “4.6 106.0 163.7 151.9 171.5 
aed 13.4 alah 32.6 | Bhenao. 2 27.8 31.5 34.7 one2 
106.3 148.8 130.5 30.8) ty Oe 107.6 139.8 Zeid 148.3 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ..................:::scseeeees 130.8 147.5 175.7 229.2) + 30.4 244.3 217.4 203.2 252.1 
PeTEMAZers CD OMIC A]... ccdesks cats sonscsscavccnneersene 90.8 94.1 95.2 12856'| =f 736.1 175.5 VPA (as 85.6 125.0 
Miscellaneous chemicals ..............:ccsseseseeeees 111.0 104.1 99.5 VUG3i t16..9 115.6 143.2 96.1 110.4 
Miscellaneous Products ...............:::::::ssseeeeeeeees 87.7 95.0 80.3 71.0) - 11.6 68.1 13.4 70.90 le 
FULD DETE DT OG UCTS eer ca.-..sthcteea ens. crscate ween 45.0 23.4 ailagl 24.6} - 20.9 33.0 24.5 18.2 PPA 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .... 48.1 63.3 50.8 58.4} + 15.0 52.9 61.5 60.7 58.2 
Total Domestic Exports .................cccccesseeeeeeeeees 114.9 113,2 109.6 118.5} + ab. 107.1 119,4 122.8 124.1 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XX into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 
3. A very large index — not a misprint. 


Ye 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XXII. Prices! of Imports by Groups 2 and Selected Commodities 1952-1955 


Group and Selected Commodity 


Agricultural and Animal Products .................... 
Bananas, Tres hry ccvcctecscetecccssuvesenavesevessoersene> 
Citrus fruits, fresh eens 
BLUES Orled Me eetencevsesactccetersetacor cout ovate ose etir 


Vegetables, fresh and frozen ...............c.cccc00e 
SOY DEANS. sx. A ocsecsedencreccecsnencctssvossesedevesesseveresorters 
SUpana UNTeMNedyysceccasesar tereeseoanarsserercnc tices 
Cocoa beans; NOt TOASted’ srrc.csssc.c-scececeecossccce 
GOO, Bre SMT, ccissesssuncanccrs ot esezscsencaccessenesousivs 
Wealy, DLACKs mecercscecovecesestecehesttesvanstecasvslbereet ints 
Whisky saeebanctaata codedereisusactwoereeecharscissssenssesieeve3 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ........ 
FUP SKINS) UNGTESS CG rcccsteresstonscesecosecetetesscesens 


Fibres and Textiles 
GOEGON, FAW! Brccteccstesscccuctecsascsevevacsvuessseccootersosaes 
Gotton fabrics cas. s<e<svscwcccasscasantoeeosteroccatcoacoeceeess 
Jute Tabrics Unb leaehedisnce:-eceesscreceeserceceerces 
WIOOLE Merwe .2or, titeres cuscccuadet Pieeadeecicssanectebemetsceeses 
WO OW TOPS iscscdhe stereo aesoecs vosdbastercce saccassvestuestacatocsar 
WOrsteds ANduSerBeSs:. ...ccccsseeesas-cavercocevasteeceves- 
Synthetic fibres and fabrics .........c..cceccceee- 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres 


Wood Products and Paper .............2.ccccccccceeeesevees 
Paperboard, paper and products ........cceeceseeeee 
Newspapers and periodicals 


Iron and Steel and Products .................ccceceeeeee 
IPOMM ONES Jc secetvernnes smash sdenvacseestcentuh Soswacenecesesseecr ee 
ROlMMermilT prodiuetsieeaesesexceacccasaheessesetceas 
Farm implements and machinery ............... 
Machinerys (WOn=fanmnt)iccenctstsersesccassetsvareesdesane 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ...........c:0cee 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................... 
Tineblocks, plestand bars s.c...ete.ee ee 
MLectrical apparatus, MeO. Ditesescsc-.secet tere 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 
Brickssandatile signees eeeccscsss eto eeeesoes 
Chiinasta ble ware xsi. sqscticac cosas eavactcthavass caaneseeees 
Coa oanthra Cite ccrecce.tccccunsseueceecdeasaneoceestresrotoes 
GCoalmibituminouswee:... 2 ieee ee 
Glasspplatetandisheet. cx,atec.e.:-scmete re: 
Crude petroleum for refining ..................000+ 
GASOIINGy 5. .wecontieeess cdscessteasee tr ccc -te occa sees 


Chemicals and Fertilizer .......0.........cc:ccceeeeeee 
Plertill aeris, catecveeevccosasncestindttiuteecveci cs. tevteteters 
Paints ranaeplementsiecrs sees crercescsreeme ener cees 
Mmaustrialechemieals wee eee eee 


Miscellaneous Products .............0..:c:ccccccccecceeeess 
RUDDerANGepROGUCUSimeits.cakerees.cseneteerereeee tee 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .... 


Total Imports c.vaecitiscscstesscossvinttecsk seonsessetesseco 


Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 


102.2 
118.9 
131.5 
115.5 
82.6 
117.5 
87.7 
99.0 
88.6 
194.8 
82.9 
94.1 
73.6 
66.9 


108.5 
120.7 

81.0 

84.8 
130.2 
103.7 
101.4 
111.7 
140.3 


115.3 
104.2 
130.5 


117.3 
167.0 
125.4 
116.6 
114. 4 
114.2 


120.5 
122.2 
121.3 


101.7 
112.6 
105.2 
118.5 

94.9 
128.2 
100.2 

98.5 


109.0 
105.3 

98.9 
110.3 


123.5 
166.1 
102.0 


110.4 


1948 = 100 
97.4 104.4 
121.8 124.6 
123.4 147.3 
120.6 124.7 
81.5 83.3 
76.9 17.2 
82.8 89.5 
82.2 77.7 
79.7 137.9 
200.7 252.1 
86.6 104.0 
95.1 96.8 
71.4 67.0 
67.4 61.0 
100. 4 99.8 
105.2 104.6 
72.6 66.1 
60.9 59.6 
147.6 153.6 
114.9 111.9 
98.9 102.3 
99°.9 100.0 
76.3 64.2 
117.1 117.5 
103.4 103.1 
134.2 136.5 
120.1 120.4 
189.8 188.5 
127.4 127.4 
117.8 116.8 
116.6 118.3 
114.9 113.4 
119.7 120.4 
101.7 88.4 
123.9 125.9 
104, 8 102.1 
117.9 122.1 
105.9 107.6 
126.0 112.4 
93.9 89.3 
134.3 139.0 
103.0 106.1 
105.6 92.0 
109. 4 108.1 
107.6 109.8 
97.8 98.3 
110.9 110.9 
111.0 105.3 
120.8 108.5 
101.3 99.5 
109.4 109.5 


1955 


99.8 
125.0 
143.4 
126.3 

76.8 

90.3 

71.6 

76.5 
110.6 
205.6 
118.4 

96.2 

63.1 

80.8 


95.5 
105.2 
TOR 
56.3 
142.7 
97.9 
94.0 
98.7 
58.7 


119.4 
105.3 
138.4 


125.2 
192.6 
138.3 
118.3 
123.0 
118.0 


124.8 
93.0 
128.3 


100. 6 
129.3 
113.0 
107.6 
88.0 
143.4 
104.2 
90.8 


109. 9 
112.6 
100.5 
112.4 


119.7 
171.0 
99.3 


110.5 


Change 


from 
1954-55 


oe 
rm 
Ke) 


++ 
uo 
oO 


102.2 
122.7 
125.7 
118.0 
74.7 
88.1 
719.2 
17.3 
124.8 
225.8 
136.3 
97.7 
63.6 
79.2 


97.8 
107.0 
71.4 
58. 3 
139.6 
103.0 
102.6 
98.9 
57.4 


117.4 
102.7 
137.5 


121.9 
191.7 
130.9 
116.1 
119.2 
116.2 


122.4 
89.1 
126.6 


100.3 
125. 1' 
110.1 
110.6 
84.2 
138.7 
105.6 
89.8 


108.5 
112.9 

98.4 
110.8 


114.8 
148.3 
98.8 


109.6 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 


1955 

3Q 

1948 = 100 
99.6 98.2 
125.6 126.1 
145.7 153.5 
120.8 130.8 
75.5 77.9 
90.3 719.4 
74.5 Tas 
(eee 78.3 
116.5 92.7 
192.9 196.6 
132.8 95.7 
96.8 98.8 
62.1 61.7 
86.6 81.9 
96.3 95.6 
108. 2 106.1 
oat 70.8 
58.3 56.3 
144.6 146.8 
99.3 96.3 
88.9 91.7 
98.7 98.8 
59.8 59.1 
119.1 119.4 
104. 4 105.2 
138.7 138.7 
123.6 124.9 
193.6 193.4 
132.8 139.6 
LT nee: 
121.5 122.9 
11755 117.9 
124.7 124.7 
91.7 93.5 
127.6 iP Aik 
100. 8 99.2 
Nota 129.2 
11202 112.4 
104.8 104.7 
88.0 86.0 
140.4 143.9 
106.0 103.0 
89.8 90.7 
110.0 109.3 
112.9 107.1 
100.1 100.9 
112.1 111253 
117.2 120.7 
156.5 173.8 
99.2 98.7 
110.1 109. 9 


4Q 


99.0 
124.3 
154.7 
129.6 

15.3 
117.8 

69.5 

17.1 

Seat 
207.9 
109.1 

96.1 

65.7 

71.9 


92.7 
100.0 
69.8 
53.0 
141.7 
92.5 
"92.6 
98.7 
58.9 


121.6 
108.9 
138.7 


130.2 
195.1 
145.9 
122.4 
128.3 
120.2 


129.1 
95.8 
131.1 


101.5 
135.7 
117.3 
108.5 

92.9 
150.7 
102.4 

91.1 


111.8 
115.0 
102.4 
114.3 


131.3 
206.8 
100.4 


112.8 
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TABLE XXIII. Physical Volume! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1952-1955 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 1955 
Change 
Group and Selected Commodity from f 
10s3_| 1954 af 1955 | 195455 1Q | 2Q | 3Q | 4Q 
1948= 100 To | 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Products ..............0+. 134.0 137.8 149.3 + 8.3 126.0 155.4 141.4 175.2 
PSAMIANAS) IVES DM kcrcvccsceccrdcesescssvetgoaccuctenssccescb aces 102.4 109.0 107.4 107.3 = FOR 86.1 127.4 125.9 90.1 
MOEPUS ALULES, (IPOS Nai sccsasecvescsnsspsanesscacscerecanessas 107-8 114.0 Oia 110.7 = 41.8 115.3 119.4 88.1 116.9 
MUU LS = CLLCC tect ehtsesctancesccnese=cteeducachvetpeNessorsansss 108.1 100.6 101.0 107.5 + 6.4 88.4 61.5 87.1 193.5 
INGLES Pia consaasecasva ties sinha secsnicassieasmeatesssesttidesiaradansers 82.2 79.3 87.4 78.6 =— 10 jr 75.8 103.8 55.5 84.3 
Vegetables, fresh and frozen Bistbvasee 476.9 586.7 658.2 664.8 + 1.0 769.9 1,078.3 343.5 404.2 
FSO CL TIS ioc ca cuts datteunicertaccasdeds seb acneeceskcteecenenaenb sa 324.1 316.9 475.2 550.6 + 15.9 244.7 334.8 289.8 1,333.8 
RURAL ae UNE CLING GEN, or chcresssvcracsecgiaceseaeseroscessbes 95.4 91.6 105.1 108.5 + oe 40 .4 130.9 136.9 125.8 
Cocoa beans, NOt roasted ...csceecceccsersseeeeee 12.9 83.3 16.6 70.8 - 7.6 79.3 108.5 38.0 57.5 
PEILEO ty RLECI ntistereriisescsescecvccnectemederesvaaess-casenss it Way 122.5 108.7 118.4 + 8.9 110.8 112.8 113.9 135.5 
BICRPEDIA CK ecortectesicrcA crnsacsnscstucesaaetecacsteaerceseesess ar 128.7 130.0 129.4 123.3 = (G57 109.6 148.9 112.9 118.1 
LWAMLSS Vdeoyerenscetaseacescuerusvecspateceetecsxseecseesscececacaesits 147.8 130.9 114-4 116.2 Gi wea) 89.3 95.8 111.8 162.9 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils)........ 144.2 174.1 187.9 188.1 + 0.1 224.4 206.0 147.8 172.0 
RUMP ES KINS , UNGTCSS OG ..ssvacecccvteessccevavereccwoscuecess 134.5 111.4 111.5 113.2 aie lleats 184.5 85.9 Hf fae} 118.8 
Fibres and Textiles..........cccccccsccsssccesssssssssveseseces 94.5 110.0 95.3 113.9 + 19.5 111.0 113.0 111.0 120.6 
MUSE LOT Gy POU Wacsescavevcestapnesarcrcayescnsxccctensteuceecsivascsss 98.3 95.0 90.2 104.5 + 15.9 109.3 111.3 83.6 113.4 
OCCON LADEI CS: cevagescserexescuncnenekeccnuseseaddes 124.4 145.9 131.8 142.2 + 7.9 154.9 135.9 127.8 150.9 
Jute fabrics, unbleached 102.5 107.7 97.1 Te + 20.7 85.2 123.3 135.7 124.5 
Wool, raw 58.7 64.0 40.6 54.5 + 34.2 64.7 65.2 48.8 38.7 
Wool tops 42.9 ‘Tano 50.8 62.2 + 22.4 60.1 67.7 61.2 60.1 
Worsteds and serges iGlod 101.7 71.9 71.2 - 0.9 peal 66.7 84.1 62.9 
Synthetic fibres and fabrics ...........ccssseessenee 98.2 123.0 105-4 133.9 + 27.0 132.5 116.5 134.4 160.5 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres... 109.8 62.5 78.3 89.8 + 14.7 106.8 86.8 70.1 95.6 
Wood Products and Pape ..........:scccssessesssreeesen es 159.1 186.9 191.7 223.7 + 16.7 202.7 219.8 230.8 241.0 
Paperboard, paper and products..........ccsesee 166-8 220.3 245-5 290.7 + 18.4 255.8 290.0 299.8 315.6 
Newspapers and periodicals...........cccesseeeeee 158.9 179.1 176-4 175-8 - 0.3 178.7 168.3 179.2 177.2 
Iron and Steel and Products ...........cccccsscceseeeees 152.6 161.7 139.2 162.9 + 17.0 140.4 179.9 163.8 167.1 
Iron ore 102.4 95.8 69.9 105.7 * 51.2 0.5 108.7 199.3 111.4 
Rolling mill products........ 136.0 116.7 91.2 Wolo + 22.5 83.5 99.3 113.4 149.8 
Farm implements and machinery ..........ccee 120.8 126.8 87.6 107.6 + 22.8 82.4 134.7 110.6 102.6 
Machinery (Non-farm) 0... sssseeverseessrreeeesererese 145.4 158.7 148.0 167.0 + 12.8 140.9 176.6 171.4 177.9 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ......ceeeeeesees 171.4 216.0 175.8 237.7 # 35-2 234.9 291.9 211.4 213.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............+:++ 161.4 200.9 195. 8 210.8 + 7.7 183.6 192.1 214.0 248.9 
PEUUDLOCKS:,, DIES ANG VALS icctsavecsserssesselsrvassste 109.7 102.9 106.6 120.0 + 12.6 82.4 124.6 120.9 152.0 
HLECITICA] APPALALUS , sO Diecccnsesescosecccaseceoste 185.2 257-5 265.4 284.4 + 7.2 275-2 251.4 282.6 327.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 104.1 103.5 96.6 108.6 + 12.4 81.5 106.1 122.1 125.5 
STICKS ANG GLLCS bernarteconcsesesssseeacdattecureetecvasseanes 144.8 144.0 107.5 137-6 + 28.0 105.2 133.1 148.2 161-7 
ROTI Tate Dl CW ALC rece secstecntavsesearceusder sacs cateorss 94.7 97.3 95.7 94.2 ots 87.0 92.4 105-1 92.5 
MoM RATIGOTACILC cs stscecceccavacansias¢sessceceuesoventensce 74.1 56.5 52-4 49.7 aD May 47.6 34.3 51.6 65.9 
Coal, bituminous ............. 82.2 79.0 61.8 66.3 + 17.3 46.4 Tes 70.3 10.7 
Glass, plate and sheet 67.0 98.0 718.3 112.8 + 44.1 87.7 120.2 118-2 124.0 
Crude petroleum for refining............ccsseceeees 107-5 105.1 104.3 114.7 + 10.0 97.9 114.2 126.7 120.3 
MEAS MING ee ceacay Prctet antetscsseccvuss cocdveveessesoseaz-secwens 85.3 98.9 80.7 84.7 + 5.0 41.6 93.7 99.4 105.4 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ...........::cccsscscesseseesees 144.3 170.2 171.6 198.8 + 15.9 168.5 202-6 208.6 214.9 
POTEET. CT srerccunstssattes dsskensicstatevesterceccascveccerarvewcss 140.2 160.9 162.7 166.0 + 2.0 116.0 186.0 170.3 194.8 
EBINUS ANG PIFMENUS) ficcscccccsecosseavess«erevesenesesnss 121.9 151.8 143.3 162.0 + 13.4 148.3 169.0 163.2 167.2 
PCPA CHEMICRSiecscccenscsttevectexssassrs vasecessts 162.6 179.9 156.9 194.9 + 24.2 148.6 198.9 214.0 217.6 
Miscellaneous Products .........::.ccceccsseereeceeee 257.4 313.4 321.8 322.5 + 0.2 268.8 350.7 366.6 290.7 
FRUDDELIA DG \PROGUCES Gesccvsscessssczsasecvseecoseessseever 99.3 132.5 133.4 138.7 + 4.0 134.9 160.0 127.2 134.1 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .... 7198.6 961.0 851.8 935.6 + 9.8 631.6 1,036.2 1,189.8 886.5 
BUOEANENITNSOLES ‘soc seare cxcetvaecssanscsusisskssessotecesrescaxecarsee 138.0 151.0 141.0 160.3 + 13.7 135.9 166.2 165.8 172.3 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XXII into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification.See Ch. V,p. . 


E. CURRENT SERIES 


TABLE XXIV. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United Commonwealth a Latin 
Year and Month Countries Kingdom and Eptope America 
Ireland 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

1951 
DIANUBRY: nav cose catenchape caesveceesanansguasedossvresecseecugeass 285, 135 186,948 17, 247 15, 181 14,042 
M10) a Yat die Peet onesie etme ee reer berrocare 233, 910 152, 428 33, 585 14, 804 12,768 10,665 
Marchip: ..zccocccccteachs 290, 161 190, 210 39,655 22,088 15, 396 11,986 
ALOT ace. e sce -pieagecae 295, 182 183, 184 41,721 22,354 16, 783 14, 320 
May .... eae tss tetra ela edness 323, 358 208,678 47, 241 20, 704 15, 489 17, 530 
DUT Pee sakcce tee ite sans oie settee ett cence Soxetetavenees 312, 503 188, 399 it p20 16,095 30, 956 PU 207 
DULL eters canccc nc cter ee aicte setae series secectvcrecuoseeeee seeeee 374, 466 201,927 73,935 28,026 40,108 16,350 
PAU RUS ives eR ON cringe ese ae catered ee ates 349, 761 192,838 66, 397 ALwhle 39,919 17,690 
September.............. he ahtessouth cuted candy sera teeetees 320, 088 186, 730 52, 514 19, 036 33, 875 18, 213 
Octoberccc.eaeces 371,028 207,132 63,960 28, 249 37, 329 21,007 
INGVEMDON sais ahadecsthosereccacten Rests =e 379, 536 209, 262 57,991 2%, 390 36,068 26,632 
WDWECOMDER viaeiec.csvareracstemvascecsstanaesee ettteetvacasncn st 379, 333 189,939 63, 141 24, 196 52, 106 28, 382 

1952 
TAMMANY i cevceas csuacticnsausrnesse si tues Core ueieacwea aaceseseans 324, 101 187, 871 43,665 22,693 26, 599 28,763 
Fee bruary ciencceres-cce ; : 310, 286 168,727 44, 213 26, 279 27,658 27, 256 
March! ¢2%--s.cc.ccteates 354, 616 185, 250 68, 557 35, 482 20, Olu 22,472 
730) alt be sce asec ceer eareee 348, 411 181, 104 72,620 24, 449 25, 839 26,746 
MA Yi cWeenst Aostecscesasaes 382, 516 198, 873 87, 289 28, 596 30, 217 23,141 
June ..:.. 376,694 191, 483 84,632 20, 409 45, 341 19,950 
RLV etree de caccecaneteceenttwis sacenus sseettenh vaneaeeeccuaeeotens 370, 438 187, 238 69, 576 25, 878 47, 391 21, 436 
AUBUST:, svc ssi seseersete 346, 538 176, 354 72, 766 22, 564 47,698 14,029 
Sentembere xt vce etesstecisnsacasteee 336, 960 192,729 43,271 18,575 48,782 18, 388 
October are cectecsessscvecss 373, 927 206, 709 50,643 16, 456 52, 844 26, 200 
INOVGMD ERS vscccvceestomtsioceshsess ikactaavois nese coaeg 387, 153 209, 841 615125 24, 100 42,878 21,057 
DG COMP Clee resatennsasncerentereead tenctunteresoryeateeenene 389, 442 220, 776 47, 487 19, 264 52 oD 225010 

1953 
SV TAU ATW cs cok accteact ca pactswuste seer nataee nae BaascIeeiaaseseees 317, 266 188, 590 49, 235 17, 427 21,069 18, 225 
February..........+ PF cccckesaee eas 210, 517 I fetes fl Ee) 36,175 22,674 19,100 12,883 
Marchi. cacccsscce 307, 784 202, 391 38, 525 iinet Oe Oso 16,767 
Voy cr casper 301, 098 189, 276 45,059 17, 258 20, 964 16, 326 
Ma Yiiarccctacssineseveas datcotes Gimterinccniecseasmee tate tiaceaccdss 380, 268 220, 255 68, 216 22,936 39, 338 14, 513 
FUNC Mi dooreccr te eene eheasette ca toehomnae nauans Ponehereatteas 411,659 214, 588 717,026 27, 453 51,628 20, 816 
DULY aerr ices trcssas se accenc becenect a tdeveroeeeceets 393, 098 208,758 80, 897 24,076 46,668 16,130 
AUguUSty Katie aiekitkevsees 342, 569 196, 529 66,775 19, 066 30,047 11, 536 
September. .c.csse-sesdeess «cess 338, 204 206,715 44, 859 20; 205 26, 311 17, 449 
October... 343, 441 198,618 55, 514 16, 235 32,916 18, 286 
NOVEMDER Ss, ccscesseestebeders x es 350, 737 200, 671 55, 629 19, 225 34,058 20, 309 
EJ OC CMD ON cepesteseen sanecce tee spetnneter ds eece eoereivonenaes 300,100 219, 202 47, 324 16, 380 31,002 15,012 

1954 
OTL ANY aecosces wossidavcaeseacnaceseed esaletesteoeeocenactaninatenes 260,683 157,067 37,931 12, 230 22, 362 10,155 
February......... teviavee Pe 274,685 168, 666 44,438 11,879 19,071 13, 286 
March .cccccn.c. 315, 656 200, 801 52, 314 13,792 17, 742 14,687 
April ts sce peed 292, 379 176, 746 39,118 19, 554 19, 599 20,093 
IMA. con oeiccsc ss seace Meee cas 354, 710 208, 827 58, 256 20, 267 30,992 19, 363 
UB Cy roses ac tcoc ea rcscach Ciecctedeeriacetecusnesieetetatavetece bas 341, 789 208, 432 92, 0380 1%, 865 31,799 16,774 
OU soit csiseesoess 323,921 190,845 55, 246 18, 120 25, 927 17,981 
PAU BUSGrcsccccecsstssscateasvs deeetesceoreee 321, 968 191,611 58, 410 19, 494 26,097 13,670 
September........ 330, 765 198, 986 60,676 14, 069 33, 449 15, 216 
Octobereecccs.: 314, 306 190,924 46, 388 19, 353 35,999 11,905 
INOVGIMD ED eirecscotetcrccesnie ieee cettem ea eee tracer: 365, 123 209, 150 710,984 19, 310 36, 689 14, 878 
DE GOMD OM aacscncstetettineccsaececensecheverecccnssatvarstenanses 385, 285 215,098 Hide sonia 17, 942 41,608 18,655 

1955 
J ATUUATY EE css sees nates aeons ts osasks deco ete nastacbas nese 305, 704 179, 490 62,691 L261 24,215 12, 534 
FUG DIUALY, ccaisesacctusagavseosesties «tate aSeaceveee ss ) 296,811 177, 669 54, 966 17, 281 20,025 12, 788 
March ciatsecsesecscessescceter 348, 835 209,651 65, 145 19, 426 26, 351 13,072 
ADIL) i scsescesexuse aa0; 10a 190,612 69,916 21,089 26,040 12,056 
May x2stisndk Reh ccteteoee SK 367, 069 217, 579 | 66,643 23, 934 31,037 14, 186 
QUATO a i seats sc cecnestteuadaedesia izes antusdeauens cowsdas comecsuas 377, 704 228, 126 65, 263 19, 324 36, 569 To aLow 
TAU Yee cess loande zk ome eecteotdesa es Ciectanetasteqasth caeraseeees 348,119 197, 801 63,134 18, 480 Suto 15, 482 
ANI RUS Gi occ ccrocccsracednisasaccroeersecose cs 381, 738 238, 524 62, 860 25, 181 PML OL iS ote 
September.............000 383,913 225,619 71,998 30, 167 32, 561 14, 301 
OCtGD ei -ccccee ects 374, 029 232,810 61, 254 20, 852 32, 748 12,962 
INGVEMDEM ccoccsscsscseseses 386, 321 239, O73 63,671 17, 870 43, 244 [25262 
DOCOMb eI iiecacasvars veecetecaaccuueicy sane eacoenee ees 375, 789 225, 889 61,772 19, 069 39,103 14,662 


14, 510 
16,153 
17, 038 
17, 653 
14, 400 
14, 879 


18,919 
13, 128 
15, 215 
21,075 
27,702 
26,650 


22,721 
11, 365 
15, 364 
12, 214 
15,010 
20, 149 


16, 569 
18,616 
17, 595 
21,872 
20,845 
26, 845 


20,940 
17, 344 
16, 320 
17, 268 
17,005 
14, 383 


15, 804 
12,685 
8, 369 
9,737 
14,112 
14, 872 


9,512 
14,082 
15, 189 
16,039 
13, 690 
15, 271 


16, 107 
14,731 
9, 268 
13, 403 
13,701 
15, 295 
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TABLE XXV. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 


All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

1951 
REELEXUDATY ges oay is uate bp fv cucoesuaentneasdcde cseeanaaea@eesacee oes 327, 190 23a; O10 33,923 DaylLOu 9,391 22,030 6, 424 
February ....... 274, 167 199,035 27, 806 14, 830 9,596 17,027 5,873 
MERCH Siisus tive svete eetrcowskounee 342, 500 245, 709 30, 412 25,040 11,120 22, 447 Medic 
PAPEL ie cisessaaseeeasts 393,039 278, 405 48,937 22, 452 14, 449 22,170 6,626 
INRA Vitec tics goatee dice co snecicessenies sone 405, 069 oy lad 43, 599 32,059 18,629 2 15 10, 496 
EIUIT @ieerarescecncecon eh duucssisdhaneceteabioneseimadea tester aecese 360, 421 241, 473 39, 928 30, 700 16,141 23, 024 9,155 
BLY rah as Atte daicrawee shiva nscan thea cuss esiestausaucchecees se bs esas 370,642 234, 741 43, 299 38, 723 18, 462 23, 519 11,898 
PBA SG ssascsiveostvstetersscunates 357, 473 229, 464 39,051 40,952 17,005 23, 634 7, 367 
September .............0s0e00 311, 500 211, 597 28, 559 27, 028 15, 046 21,477 7,793 
October i... 344,145 238, 273 32,726 21, 286 18,962 26,495 6, 403 
November... 325,102 224, 684 Sayer 18, 216 17, 993 24, 076 7, 406 
LEVACAZS TDL OY ee Cope ap ereeee 273, 008 203, 060 19, 417 13, 496 10, 318 20,678 6,039 

1952 
RIAMIUATY: Verssssesccesesectseee 307, 084 228,711 24, 336 14, 462 11, 296 22, 220 6,059 
February 282,016 211,805 21, 289 16, 734 9,719 18,692 Syl 
MECH. scasccpracsvanaasi cr avacenps 327,019 253, 476 22,623 10, 758 11, 584 24, 249 4, 329 
PAREN Ses ceesattes techies teacasaceoeeks 323,971 245,614 28, 402 13,064 ial eal) 21, 480 4,196 
INIELVIEN. ds so esecttettcsteuhecsecvcessbeGnectiav sess ve 385,992 282,893 Donan 20, 230 15, 534 27,030 7,088 
BPMN ENS yee esac cecbus cor cvnebiasiesshacae eat eoiebesanecvasasse 324, 267 235, 300 ily ays 16, 827 11,058 23, 160 6, 369 
BELLY s s Wesehcbn acts tkcvov-csénavsessoo ts teanssvervieamageesece see 343, 159 246,606 34, 090 16, 838 10, 738 27, 656 7, 241 
FAW EUSE Sc.cccesse 302, 894 212,770 32, 387 14, 346 13, 300 24, 253 5, 838 
September ..... 349,116 255, 144 31, 495 19, 523 13,074 21,800 8,080 
October ..,....0. 376, 391 PH ORS 37, 060 16,725 14,626 26,oue 6,193 
November.... 363, 447 264, 211 35, 273 16,003 17, 214 24, 545 6,201 
December....... 345,111 265, 220 28,032 9,659 11,938 22, 569 7,693 

1953 
SPATIUALY Goscsctea Ratt coscoocse 327,814 249,199 30, 557 9, 458 10, 294 21, 207 7,098 
February . 310, 048 241,010 27, 103 8,933 a ar BO 20, 835 3,345 
MOT Ch 33.5: sss0c0. 360, 102 272,845 37, 568 11,018 11, 880 22,059 anise 
J \'a) all eee ea eee 391, 758 297, 246 37, 947 12, 497 18, 064 22,724 3, 280 
UMP e CR cect chee chstqugs nectar scovatanacachessctcnsandae 420, 561 Bioholo 43, 534 17,639 14,753 27,680 4,640 
LETS <3. SS a ee a AER 406, 281 299, 798 42, 831 17, 150 16, 269 23, 226 7,007 
PUR ete S esa ncteioccsncscseensuserstssnasiecesvesessessstessscess<sv'es 405, 435 286, 528 47,070 17, 967 15, 902 31,093 6,875 
PANIBNIS E.G cases snassesendvsaxsearh 345, 239 244, 738 38, 409 14, 700 14, 898 26, 404 6,092 
September....... 367, 488 268,018 34, 338 16,902 14,615 25, 296 8,319 
October: ...ss0.c. 358, 271 258, 252 36, 782 18, 499 16,098 22,169 6, 470 
November....... 351, 400 244, 519 38, 857 16, 968 18, 899 24,793 Up HUBS 
Decembert....... 338, 435 246,747 38, 346 9, 431 IPT eh 22, 480 8,699 

1954 
BUPLUILELEY. an ctacast secs ans sazsaseasssec seve sysoee ices tpenessnsevans 280; 217 202,681 28, 302 (eh stay 10, 289 23, 578 6, 235 
February .... 292,612 217, 449 29, 026 10, 478 9,093 21,633 4,932 
March ....... 353, 036 269,951 30, 890 9,641 12, 226 25,011 5, 316 
FADE ess tusscvensee 348, 484 PANE UH 35, 289 14, 886 15, 386 21,449 5) 136 
IMALVIES ss ctevsncecds ecencaate Pee : 359, 710 259, 977 Sa, 999, 17, 299 15, 827 24, 100 6,507 
MUDGEE Sick sc deca cosuyncesit nace csunasvestisoresiees wenaslosaeeqns 416,054— 296, 9864 44,622— 20, 274 16, 886 29,091 8,195 
DILLY 50 cele deaietchevescssocveseasthdeleoarsves Gubesuticldes 341, 246 240, 557 34,989 16, 409 14,974 25,110 9, 208 
AUBUSE css..0c0000 335, 201 238, 937 31, 146 17,625 15,635 22,194 9,664 
September ...... 324, 780 227,720 30, 379 18, 891 16,935 22,160 8,695 
October \.....03. 333,070 234, 864 31, 520 19,030 17, 502 21,892 8, 263 
BNCLVOMAD OF cet cccs covezt aces sachavaccesecs obsceses arse bY Om 0) 273, 459 26, 475 20, 301 19,710 22,178 10,007 
BVESOGM ORT cree cacesecereoriscnGuvecssPueieecsssrstuctnetesacsssece 336, 658 243,062 33, 834 8,944 14, 102 26, 009 10, 707 

1955 
REQUILGTY © 55.70. tuissitvacaseve seeks <ths arwiedsocexuynsvetnadeeSetes 306, 637 228,048 27, 545 11, 350 10,010 21,851 7,833 
February .... aps cbchdceoastiasesest 307, 873 232,692 25, 562 10, 882 9,554 21,628 7, 556 
March ...... 376, 200 284, 934 32, 326 13, 488 12505) 24, 743 8,154 
April. 382, 577 284, 784 33, 792 18, 247 15, 464 23,679 6,611 
IY Ee aac can aetccaeese ot on wah ccasvore ecveh cassbeer eves 433,995 318,515 37, 069 20, 630 18, 209 28,625 10, 946 
June. 402,132 300, 271 26, 588 20, 589 16,903 26,735 11,046 
SMLLY MEMNOORCONON Reais. csccce teesoces ot op saeceiesseveseseie euuiesedioss 372,637 274, 385 33, 508 16, 319 16, 208 23, 466 8,751 
AU BUST ...0scsc00e 429, 830 301,691 45, 398 18,110 325071 13, 583 
September ...... 414, 188 302, 354 31,652 19, 536 27,219 10, 279 
OCtODER «....55-.. 456,745 331,090 38, 627 22,701 31, 253 11,839 
November........ Seevcathesuers cosoanseecdnencoee 443,708 303, 483 40, 348 26, 729 31,641 16,805 
MDECEMUIGL: 5 ssigecsvmindss ssc serissvssnacpsvese ssp eassssedsaeaye 385, 848 289,932 28, 116 18, 365 25,845 12,552 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in that month by an amount estimated at not 
less than $40 million (some $30 million of which! represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods, See Ch. V.p. 
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TABLE XXVI. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Months 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Months 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Price Indexes 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS: 


86.7 97.2 104.8 116.3 11956 
88.1 99.2 104.0 118.2 119. 2 
88.5 98.4 105. 2 119.7 119.4 
90.6 Ee 106.3 T2006 119.5 
91.2 97.8 105.6 122.4 B37 
93.6 97.8 107.1 123.4 heal 
92.6 98.6 108.9 124.3 118.6 
INUIBUISU ciccacscerarecotpsatstpcovecssccccetstecse 93.6 99.9 110.1 126.0 ite 
SepteMbeD 5 .ccccecs-cecesssssecs neers sense 93.9 102.6 Bi 125.4 118.8 
OCTODEN scacceseceetceescteassostcteccsccu caters 94,1 104.8 vale») 125.9 11833 
November 94.8 105.0 112.0 126.4 Lia e 
December 95.0 104.9 ib eey 126.2 116.1 


Annual IndeXx............esseseseesseeee 91.6 100.0 108.3 123.0 118.3 


Physical Volume Indexes 


100. 8 87.8 104.4 

97.0 92.7 99.9 

111.3 106.7 116.8 

110.4 98.2 111.5 

122.9 119.3 122.2 

1212 114.4 124.6 

119.4 109.5 115.7 

112.0 109.5 126.2 

September 109.5 112.8 126.5 


OCCODER cicnccessssoccncusesusosevsscxethovesszs WPA la a! 106.9 122.6 
INOVEMDEN ccacevssevatesenetrvassactccestecesces 125.5 124.5 12650 
DO@CEMD CMs s.iscnasdscessattes sewassecasesodents NOH SS) 131.3 122.8 
Annual Index 114.9 109.6 118.5 
Price Indexes 
IMPORTS: 
DANA Y) as ssastocccaxesscuescecssseecassiceenry 74.2 81.0 97.1 103. 3 107.2 119.9 119.9 108.4 109.5 109.0 
IG DE URI iacceccctoecseadetesseescessestucusese 74.7 82.2 98.0 104.0 107.6 122.6 11723) 108.1 109.1 109.6 
IMAP CH et cscescacaccracesesdecadesscussctsssonsccts 714.7 83.9 98.0 103.9 108.6 124.8 114.9 109.0 108.9 110. 4 
TADSEL Toe ce cnssnctsacscctecteatercsseevectapacseaes 76.1 86.6 99.1 104.5 109.3 128.4 112.9 109.0 110.0 110.6 
MGYse.cacerevestreravestescscaxestesssectvecstsses 717.4 88.5 99.8 102.6 108.5 129.7 Wows 109.3 11052 109.7 
DUNG: sasscssvantcoscceskusvevcves cescscavtvecevaams 717.4 88.5 99.9 102.0 108.5 129.9 109.4 109.9 110.6 109.8 
DULY? ss csssssnesescsdtcs ce cntvencevsacaceosnnteree Hite 87.9 98.8 100.7 109.0 129.9 107.9 109.9 1105% 109.1 
AWE USbis. sccceccessvanaudes seve asactccvseboavante 11.8 87.6 99.5 100.7 110.8 127.3 106.6 110.2 110.3 109.6 
September .... 76.5 89.3 100.2 101.3 112.6 126.4 106.7 111.0 109.8 111.3 
OCLOD GI scsecccasesevestnacescnectestaorscterss 76.5 90.1 101.7 102.0 114.0 124.1 107.7 110.7 109.4 pin ea | 
November bent 92.8 102.6 104.3 113.6 121.5 108.0 LO: 109.0 112.8 
December 80.3 95.2 102.8 107.0 116.4 Lilie: D 108.4 110.0 109.0 11356 
Annual Index 76.5 88. 0 100.0 102.6 110.3 126.2 110.4 109.4 109.5 110.5 
Physical Volume Indexes 
98.5 90.0 124.3 116.4 136.1 116.2 127.5 
90.2 84.7 101.9 109.1 130.0 121.7 pace! 
103.4 99.5 125.0 128.8 149.9 147.2 15207 
105.7 96.2 139.4 130.4 163. 2 143.5 156.3 
LAT 121.8 142.0 157.8 174.3 148.3 178.4 
111.9 118.5 126.1 134.4 167.6 170.6 164.5 
104.4 108. 4 129.9 144.5 167.6 139.4 153.6 
95.6 109.8 127.3 129.0 141.7 Wie 174.5 
99.5 11351 111.9 148.4 149.4 132.4 168.6 
104.6 128.1 125.8 158.6 146.0 137.8 184.7 
104.6 131.3 PRY 152::2 144.9 154.7 178.2 
90.7 104.2 102.0 143.7 139.2 139.7 154.1 


102.0 109. 2 122.7 138. 0 151.0 141.0 160.3 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at notless than 10%. 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 
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TABLE XXVII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Quarters 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Domestic Exports Imports 


Quarter 
1951 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
Price Indexes 
POIFSUsQUAICCT cxocavecscteascsesctscasteonceuyes 118.0 124.8 179.2 LiSi2 PT5.5 122.6 Liva3 108.5 109.2 109.6 
SECON QuUALLES.... .cccccnsccesetsscscesecesese 12250 122.0 119.0 116.3 ln Ey (ay 129.4 110.2 109.2 110.3 110.1 
BI MTC SCQUAT GON sestacerstrusestavcsntasanenecaies 12520 120.6 118.5 115.0 118.0 127.9 107.1 110.3 110.3 109.9 
PEOUrth (QUarLCEiicsicssccsescscsscessosecsassanes 126.0 119.9 116.9 114.5 119.1 122.1 107.9 110.2 109.1 112.8 
Physical Volume Indexes 
RES QUAN GER ccssoc adeveccceceanacsusacadavesee 89.2 103.0 98.2 96.1 107.1 116.9 NTRS IS ak 138.7 128.3 35.9 
Second Quarter 98.9 118.1 11955 110.6 119.4 135.8 140.9 168.7 154.04 166. 2 
EDIT AUQUALT Cl iaranscecseacacnessccnensecsessenes 108. 2 Lise a 117.9 110.4 122.8 123.1 140.6 15255 136. 4 165.8 
ROUTE GUALCE I erseccstecnurceseneespiessoaves 116.7 124.8 116.9 121.0 124.1 116.8 151.7 143.4 144. 2 SbLPASB} 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for the second quarter by an amount estimated at not less 
than 3%. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 


TARLE XXVIII. Foreign Exchange Rates, by Months 


U.S. Dollar in Canada Pound Sterling in Canada 


1951 | 1952 1953 1954 | 1955 


Canadian cents per unit 


RUIUET Vsnarcascrsacnectccnersceasencaressuces 105.17 100. 48 97.05 97. 29 96.60 294. 46 279. 51 273.05 273. 56 269.12 
RRC DIDIALY Meynecevaccso<asnsxenensaatacasnasesceseces 104. 92 100. 10 97. 73 96.65 97. 69 293. 82 278. 43 275.55 271.93 271.97 
RMAC DpetererteroteeaNefetccsnsinr-sancvorsoutncosasen 104. 73 99.59 98. 33 97.08 98.43 293. 29 278.58 276. 92 273. 29 274. 81 
IAD eres 105. 99 98.09 98. 37 98. 25 98.62 296. 74 275. 46 277.13 276.93 275. 86 
MEL sieetuthaceavasses <0 106. 37 ; 98.38 99.41 98. 43 98.59 297. 89 275. 49 279.80 277. 48 275.69 
BUENIG ceesear vasa suadeerprsseadeccuecssaancaes 106.94 97.92 99.44 98.13 98. 44 299. 41 272. 68 279.82 276. 61 274. 66 
JULY ....ceercroessensseroe eee seeecesenseeeeees 106.05 96.91 99.18 97.44 98. 46 296. 90 270. 21 279. 29 274.59 274. 25 
AUBUSE ........cceccceeenceesersnceonsvesacers 105. 56 96.11 98. 83 97.02 98.51 295. 46 268.05 278.25 272.95 274.56 
September 105. 56 95.98 98. 43 96.97 98.78 295. 46 267. 11 275.94 271.65 275. 22 
October .... 105. 08 96. 43 98.25 96. 98 99.53 294.11 269. 36 275.76 271. 34 277.96 
NOVeEMDET.........00.ceseereeee st: c 104. 35 97. 66 CHOU 96. 92 99.94 292. 06 273.52 274. 89 270. 90 280. 04 
YC COMP ON rcscccrcencceresccrvaccesveceresscctcosace 102.56 97.06 97.31 96.80 99. 95 286. 49 272. 40 273.52 269. 88 280.15 


Annual Average ...........-..::c000+ 105. 28 97. 89 98. 34 97, 32 98. 63 294. 68 273.40 276. 66 273.39 215.35 


Source: Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Price and Prices Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


TABLE XXIX. New Gold Production Available for Export, by Months 


Month ibe 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$000,000 

BOWGrY toe ee ree hee 10.0 9.0 9.3 9.7 15.8 17.3 eg 16.0 11.5 11.5 
RAE OS a REE Nip ii 9.4 6.9 8.9 9.6 11..7 11.7 13.0 16.1 10.2 14.7 
MR ee rcece caersghynenndl 11.6 6.8 8.7 1201 13.5 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 $209 
Ie ee caesarean 8.4 6.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 16.2 {i.2 if 7 13.8 10.9 
Se ea a 9.8 S33 8.8 12.4 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 13..7 15.0 
2 SEMIS ic, GO REIS 5 10.7 8.6 9.6 9.8 15.0 13.8 14.6 13.7 15.6 133 
July... 9.2 10.1 10.8 9.4 14.8 13.4 14.9 9.3 13.6 11.9 
August ..... . 9.7 7.5 9.7 13.8 13.8 11.0 9.6 10.7 13.3 13.1 
US Se a ae le ee 10.9 8.4 11.9 41.2 10.8 10.8 12.8 10.4 11.9 12.2 
ol a a, Ree NE Ae eae 12.6 9.2 9.6 13.2 16.4 8.2 10.1 9.9 12.3 1.7 
Bee i Hak Pe cdi Mi tbesengsncods 11<2 1.2 9.1 15.4 1253 77 13.6 9.1 12.3 15.0 
PIS COMDEN seccsvassdeticcessscvessscvcoceterevedeas 10.9 1150 12.8 125 Vie 18.3 TS 9.8 its haue 13.4 

1 pol | ae Ca 2 124.4 99.3 119.0 138. 9 162. 6 149.8 150.1 144.3 154.7 154.9 


F. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXX. Total Exports (BGomestic Exports plus Re-Exports) by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International 
Trade Classification, 1954 and 1955 


Section To All Countries To United States To United Kingdom 
eee Title Description 
Codes 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
| $600 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’ 000 
0 FO OG cseeoersesecuscs eek eh iio de tase buanann cee tied sven tegentey nesaiavtacaeeeemeneeshe 892,209 797, 902 286, 563 229, 940 220, 255 246, 948 
00 Liveranimals, Ghiefly for [OOdie..-rcs-n-cesewertesenese 18,100 14, 345 17, 248 | 12, 895 1 0 
01 Meat and meat preparations............ccceeececsesseeeeeeee 58, 534 48, 292 44, 375 40,743 shaves) 903 
02 Dairy products, eggs and honey 13, 168 17, 247 1,667 1, 088 Lon 3, 630 
03 Fish and fish prepara tlons......-srecsmmece<-miteeessesre 123,716 118, 079 82, 093 83,675 11,349 4,792 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 607, 460 D2 neon 88, 134 49,454 196, 303 215, 196 
05 Fruits ‘and Vegeta blesititccrsccrcentecrceseue: 27, 289 26, 739 18, 666 itl Pay a ea 3,695 
06 Sugar andsstigar preparavlonsS..cawsesecesceesctesceenaianvs es. G52 6, 148 6,010 6,012 10 6 
O07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices... = 2,534 1,157 2,033 674 320 Bis) 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals).. = 34,169 38, 982 26, 010 17; 780 6,573 18,058 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations............cccccceeseeeceeeeeeees 1, 086 1, 662 327 387 Lap) 333 
1 Beveraces: and POMACCOnccscececsssusreve-cc-eacpantesauiuneees cine 81, 252 91, 644 55, 697 57,556 15, 044 22,971 
11 Beverakesmemucinen tects ts 62,645 64, 642 55, 653 Sul aye! 377 SILO 
12 TObACCo and MANULACUINES..c-r:.creuccenecassaaesesseestnseeceseetias 18, 607 27,001 43 33 14, 667 22, 396 
4 Crude Materials, Inedible...................ccc:ccececceteeseeecaeeeeteeees 1, 098, 079 1, 324, 204 729, 318 888, 467 192, 043 208, 984 
21 Hides; Skins and furs; WnGteSS Ci tc....-e<rerare-«essseesscers 33, 049 38, 950 22, 819 27,111 5, 429 6,103 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels.............. os 16,958 35, 474 1, 440 1, 500 3,002 1; 8382 
20 Crude rubber, including synthetic!. ss ue 726 762 718 8 9 
24 Wood, lumber and Cork s..:::..tecessssboneints concurs oosestesyy anecwrs 387,129 449, 343 272,682 321,107 78,132 80,178 
25 Pulp and, waste paper’ ...cc.s0svesss-cesccnceeeess act 273, 381 300,172 208,124 236, 546 34, 735 34, 904 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured.............. nen 8, 086 3, 766 4, 202 1, 466 1, 207 
27 Crude minerals and fertilizers................ 101, 733 122, 414 64, 854 78,072 1,318 10, 456 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 251,110 340, 801 132, 964 197, 876 59, 233 66, 466 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p............. 26,674 28, 237 21, 908 PAL BEM 2, 390 1, 828 
3 31 | Mireral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity .................... 20,212 58, 399 17,445 54, 801 529 2,515 
4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Gils and Fats ............cc:ccceceeerees 6,178 10, 761 1, 931 1, 872 549 2,402 
5 Ghemicall’s ocicctetessccutsreoese eee ee eae ec IER: 193, 718 242,377 113, 110 138,519 21,047 25, 854 
51 Chemical elements and COMPOUNGS............ccccceeeeeereeees 45, 290 47, 607 32,815 33, 894 8, 338 10, 499 
52: Mineral tar and related crude chemicals ... + 433 509 433 509 0 0 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials.. 5 1,037 1, 275 291 513 129 40 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..................- 5, 533 ACT 727 875 ii 19 
2h) Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations............ 260 335 118 176 1 9 
56 Fiectilizerss manulacturedicsec.c.cereswcscn seers: aepece ee ccaee-oes 42, 550 56, 503 39, 374 44, 782 2 51 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicalsl................ 98,614 131, 421 39, 352 57,771 12, 542 15,205 
6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material.................. 1,330,533 41,487,536 991,150 1,057,549 199, 355 255,257 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs ...................... 8, 206 9, 928 3,978 4,985 1,817 1,934 
62 Rubber MANULACTULES wi. Oy Pome tiecesssenccaeeceeresseeese otter 10, 888 9, 356 5, 284 3, 667 49 via 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture)................. 58, 817 Yi SPH 51, 319 63, 818 3, 502 5, 834 
64 Paper, paperboard and products .................. Se 654, 127 691, 531 569, 270 592, 641 30,331 37, 044 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. ... K 14, 538 TS Os 7, 366 6, 197 804 746 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. .............0. 9,961 18, 447 6, 562 13,053 490 1,979 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery 14,954 17,415 12,941 15, 812 1,522 857 
68 Base metals (including iron)................0008 493, 350 633, 359 275, 136 345, 338 160, 353 206, 485 
69 MBNUPACTURE SOMME LAL Seeceesy ere aterecs canes corn coeeene neces eee 65, 691 18, 255 59, 293 12,038 497 308 
7 Machinery and Transport Equipment ..............0...000e 272, 680 280, 749 141,174 148, O71 5, 563 5,199 
71 Machinery other than ele ctricieperss-cceseseseretesieeeeoesaseeens 150,601 151,533 88,188 103, 782 3,550 3,730 
Hie Electric machinery and apparatus 32,641 31,921 15, 850 15, 356 504 606 
(33 TAS DOM CGUIDM ENG meen tect aemente cesta oe encase meee 89, 438 97, 295 eat rieess) 28, 932 1, 509 864 
8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles...................c.:0008 29, 222 30,379 16, 466 16, 839 1,533 2,172 
81 Building fixtures and) itt necaesencecec a -cesesees oeseteesenees 1, 568 1, 379 58 135 6 1 
82 Furniture and related fixtures....... 713 oo 346 342 1 7 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. ...... 66 80 36 53 w 1 
84 Clothing ia. cessesestictearteenss-ccormertertas 4,635 5,171 2, 850 3, 002 283 627 
85 BIOOUW COD ete ct avsvawienareveetanen svi auatacteatece seek coessatnuean nents 2, 766 2, 390 2,085 1,458 147 Zo 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc......... 9, 383 9, 372 4,588 4,664 674 666 
89 Manufactured articles ms0: piscccs--cces:sarescccereetaesee o 10,091 11, 233 6, 504 7,186 422 594 
9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities.............. 22, 834 27, 333 14, 585 18, 567 2,397 1, 692 
91 POStal PACkKASes ccc seece cece eacnsasecteseetts ieee 64 713 21 28 2) 1 
92 Hive: animal's! nov for fO0d.....ccecseseesssscscenteees 1,214 1,136 1,163 1,063 18 12 
93 Returned goods and special transactions 21, 556 26,124 13, 401 17, 475 2, 379 1, 680 
Grand Total, Exports Covered by S.LT.C, «.................. 3,946,917 4,351,284 | 2,367,439 2,612,182 658, 315 7173, 994 


1. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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Imports by Sections and Fivisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, 1954 and 1955 


Section From All Countries From United States From United Kingdom 
and : Sd 
Division Title Description 
Codes 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
$7000 $’000 f $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
FEO csrencas code tacwaee eas neon pores a aatsond shee iavhet aaeasoh ceouetucuuacieceunhecuh 425, 799 435,058 184,374 195, 397 15, 156 15, 036 
00 Live animals, chiefly for food. 1, 623 2,178 1, 450 2, 028 173 150 
01 Meat and meat preparations....................... 18,816 Dao Oo 8,934 12,183 440 376 
02 Dairy products, eggs and HONEGY cscs 4,832 7,100 2,164 2,681 15 28 
03 Fish and fish preparations....................... 8, 364 9, 407 4,232 bar OTD: 224 293 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations............... 24,195 19,513 19, 230 14, 759 2,417 3, 058 
05 Fruits*and vegetables... .:.20...2-..+-0.s8e-t00 178, 164 188, 215 120,851 129, 888 1,682 1, 745 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations... 59, 255 61, 675 2,228 2,419 2,171 2,830 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices. 122, 318 113,020 Ny sys L6p3i3 7, 820 6, 331 
08 Fodders (except unmillea cereals) 6,116 7,994 6, 054 7,985 2 3 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations...................cccceceeeeeeees 2,116 2, 400 1, 708 2, 006 74 PAHS} 
Beverages, and Love COO 2e.csncses cee wikececsecctceencs erecveuseeses 24,580 25, 303 5, 352 5, 859 10, 206 10,171 
11 Beverages 19, 766 20, 398 1,891 2, 360 9,996 9,912 
12 FEODRCCO HNG MANUACETUTE Sic. .<. cessor ees sae es ocdtemeete doecee 4, 815 4,905 3,461 3,499 209 259 
Crude Materials, Inedible..........................cccecesseeseenseeeeeees 320, 431 417, 255 214, 630 265, 589 20, 223 26, 106 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed... 20,165 Dignloo 16,926 21, 509 1, 299 2, 195 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels..................000 33,447 29, 253 22, 604 20, 446 4 71 
253) Crude rubber, including synthetic............... 24,000 43, 775 8, 169 16,121 226 163 
24 Wood, lumber! and <COrk) i o.csc.vaercesstescseees-<scsus 27, 009 36, 844 25, 479 34, 887 ay 21 
25 Pulp and waste papet.................- 7,618 9, 661 7,440 9,655 5 4 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured... 102, 754 121,535 64, 403 60, 433 16,486 19, 254 
27 Crude minerals and fertilizers.................... 40,175 46, 856 34, 633 39, 640 1, 596 2, 344 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.................... 48, 826 82,551 24,959 50, 941 719 175 
29 Anima] and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p............. 16, 436 19,044 10, 016 11,959 528 1, 319 
31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity .................... 456, 628 489, 437 236, 311 230, 632 4,018 4, 290 
41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats.........................05 28, 162 28,157 17, 003 14, 644 1,199 1, 821 
CO Tetya) Cote Rese irre ee ARE, een ste ge ts nar ge ne enema 231, 761 272, 814 199, 174 230, 410 19, 914 24, 261 
51 Chemical elements and Compounds..................cecceeeeeeee 55, 660 68,150 47,729 56, 887 Spb 6, 359 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals ...... 9,188 10,141 §, 363 8, 604 572 639 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials...... 28, 894 33, 847 19,525 22, 576 6,076 7,080 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............ 17, 692 17,631 14, 942 14, 200 1, 694 1,973 
55 Toilet, polishing ana cleansing preparations. 8, 360 8,713 6,965 8,326 418 493 
56 Mertilizers,, manufacture. oi....<2-22:.ses2esessaceeeress- oees 11,105 11, 767 9,413 9,900 34 40 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals................... 100, 862 121, 564 92, 236 109, 917 5, 964 7,677 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material.................. 805, 298 924, 004 547, 586 639, 932 161,457 161, 593 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs ....................6 11,334 be yaar (>? 6,770 8, 214 4,041 4,522 
62 Rubber manuiactireS . lO. Ps ccescc-.-cecsscccarecesce cues 17, 464 24, 940 15, 698 22) 553 685 870 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture)....... 25, 664 28, 450 16,184 16, 246 2,839 BHeeD) 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ....................0. 38,956 47, 641 36, 783 45, 281 1,409 Pte 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. ....... 193, 682 217,027 98,858 110, 412 59,121 61, 958 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. ..... 18, 729 98,203 46,148 58, 864 21, 060 23, 236 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery.................. 34, 324 34, 502 6,811 8, 262 19, 397 17, 414 
68 Base metals (including iron)...............::ceeeeeees aa 194, 542 228, 166 144,072 174, 956 29, 695 26,019 
69 Manuteacturesiol Metals ii. coco trcccssesseece tte tcneteteces 210, 604 231, 504 176, 261 195,145 23, 209 22, 583 
Machinery and Transport Equipment......................-:005 1, 288, 940 1, 562, 814 1,144,339 1,412, 662 114, 042 112, 715 
Sl Machinery other than electric ........ 641, 189 762,028 565, 381 691,240 DOO ted 48,674 
72 Electric machinery and apparatus.. 227, 912 251, 620 200, 329 220, 720 21,310 23, 514 
713 sLPANsSPONt EG Uipme mbes ecceretcensecrsans ee cene oneceeees ockeee 419, 840 549, 166 378, 630 500, 702 3p Loo 40, 527 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles.....................2..000. 310, 719 348,579 242, 432 269, 385 33,397 35, 537 
81 Boilding fixtures and (ithin sis cece ces. ccesesesuneeesseneceee oat 18, 210 22, 205 16, 486 19,916 1,059 1,505 
82 Furniture and related fixtures........ 11,625 13, 758 10, 606 12,525 593 540 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. ........ 4, 332 5, 430 2, 687 3,922 902 980 
84 CVOERIN EG aeeas. a een tiesto eeeeeene 39,008 44, 968 18, 204 20,477 14, 496 14, 865 
85 OO LW Cal sees eee ree re ee eed need 8, 888 10, 355 4,078 3, 780 3,402 3, 700 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc......... 66,040 72, 734 49,421 54, 739 Sal bi 3, 277 
89 Manntactured Urticles) i950. D.-.:c-sccre=+csec=ccass-0s+~0c0+<c0se-e-e 162, 616 179, 129 140, 950 154, 429 9,832 10,670 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities. .............. 200, 741 208, 219 170, 073 187, 619 12,859 9, 007 
91 POStal PACKS LES weslennies-ceeses acces ce reser tase rose 40,637 41, 639 39, 650 40, 537 662 658 
92 Live animals not for food. a5 oa 2,468 2, 008 2, 254 12 109 
93 Returned goods and special transactions .................. 157, 953 164, 112 128, 414 144, 829 12, 084 8, 239 
Grand Total, luports Covered by S.U.T.C,...........0.000 4,093,060 4,711,640 | 2,961,272 3,452,129 392,471 400, 531 
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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Trade is a semi-annual publication designed to 
provide summary information on Canadian trade for the general reader, together 
with some analysis cf the material included in the trade statistics. Both textual 
commentary and concise tables are presented. Those interested in obtaining more 
detailed statistics on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade should consult the 
monthly, quarterly and annual Trade ef Canada publications issued by the 
External Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


This report was prepared by Mr. M. Landey, under the direction of Mr. L.A. 
Shackleton, Chief of the External Trade Section, and of Mr. C.D. Blyth, Director 
of the International Trade Division. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics WALTER EF. DUFFETT, 
July 15th, 1957 Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1956 


Leading Developments 


Canada’s foreign trade continued to expand in 
1956 for the second consecutive year, both exports 
and imports attaining new value and volume peaks. 
The external and internal stimuli which contributed 
to the marked recovery of Canada’s trade in 1955 
from the more moderate level of 1954 were still 
strongly evident in 1956. International economic 
conditions remained generally prosperous and 
world trade substantially exceeded the previous 
peak in 1955. There were higher exports from 
Canada to all the principal trading areas and almost 
every individual leading foreign market. The United 
States, where the overall pace of economic activity 
continued at high levels, was again the most 
important single source of demand for Canadian 
products and accounted for three-fifths of total 
exports. In Canada the almost continuous accelera- 
tion in economic activity in the postwar period was 
particularly accentuated during the past two years, 
capital investment becoming in 1956 the most 
dynamic element in the economy. The requirements 
of this expansion, especially those created by the 
rapid tempo of natural resources development and 


to a lesser extent by various consumer demands, 
have been exerting increasing pressure on domestic 
materials, manpower and the available volume of 
production. Consequently imports rose more sharply 
in 1956 than in the previous year, especially for 
machinery and steel products and generally for 
producers’ materials and equipment. There were 
larger purchases from all the main tradiug areas and 
major trading partners, the United States again 
contributing almost three-quarters of total imports. 


Total exports (domestic exports plus re-exports) 
rose 11.8% as compared with a 10.2% gain in 1955. 
Exports were higher than in the previous year in 
every month but March, with record values in every 
quarter and both halves of the year. As in 1955, 
47.4% of total exports was registered in the first 
half of 1956 and 52.6% in the second, and the 
percentage increase for both halves over the cor- 
responding periods in the previous year was virtu- 
ally the same as for the year as a whole. Exports 
of grains, which staged a strong recovery in 1956, 
went up at a higher rate than total exports; while 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Value of Trade: 


Calendar Year 
1954 to 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1955 
% 


Change from 


1955 to 
1956 


$’000,000 


BRR IMOK ICEL S 2 seats os dhicsansaunconsasacsnessneasnie +10. 2 elles 
DOMEStIC HXDOltSce ere eres +10. 3 +11.9 
EVG=EUX POLES een Sentra reese eee + 5.9 + 5.6 

HIADOLES Sea, eer ets. Soe eee. +15.1 421.1 

Pua ie PTAC Crdscrey ce Be catee dacs here ues tat 412.7 +16.6 

BIG A COMES BLANCO eccteseaasacnnas aces sehdeewecascaueesan = = 

Price Indexes: 1948 =100 

DOMESTIC XDOIUS te. eer corre econ 121.8 118 ibis) al Tee IPA St + 2.3 + 3.1 

LITE POLES eects eet ee 110.4 109 109.5 110.5 11330 + 0.9 + 2.3 

Perso ratleso.:tei. sesf tower Ss cantehtieees ) 105.1 106.5 10753 Pe es + 0.8 

Volume Indexes: 1948 = 100 
DOMES EL CeeX POL Sicseccses sco sccrcacosersecssesasese 114.9 113 109.6 118.3 128.4 +) 59 + 8.5 
MEI OLLS tence cotter race nttcca tr ie onetcacmetee 2 141.0 160.3 190.0 +13.7 +18.5 
Constant Dollar Values: $’000,000 of 1948 
Ova IMESXDOICS ssessseeeeree eaeetertccee ne oetcerterees SOS. Oman oO: 3,432.0 3,700.8 4,013.6 + 7.8 + 8.5 
DOL Se ee etree et fee) eee 3,650.8 4,006.2 3,738.12 4,264.6 5,049.0 +14,1 +18. 4 
Soe, Se ee See wine ree ee Teeal Bee ols Seen aoe. 960.4 9, 062.6 Sulit) A 413.8 


1, Exclusive of transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries. under the Defence 
Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1952, $100.9 million; 1953, $182.0 million; 1954, $202.4 million; 1955, $165.9 


million; 1956, $96.8 million. 


2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the year by an 
amount estimated at not less than $40 million, and total trade and the trade balance by the same amount. Allowance should 
be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 

3. Export price index divided by import price index. This ratio measures the extent to which export prices have in- 


creased more or less rapidly than import prices. 
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all other exports taken together rose-more moderate- 
ly but nevertheless attained new value and volume 
records. Allowing for the influence of the seasonal 
pattern affecting them, exports reached a new peak 
in the third quarter, as was the case in 1955, at an 
annual rate of $5,122 million or 5% above the 1956 
total. 


Imports went up 21.1% as against a 15.1% 
increase in the previous year New records were 
set for purchases abroad in every month, all quarters 
and both half-years. In 1955 the first half-year 
accounted for 46.9% of total imports in the year and 
for only 25.7% of the total increase over calendar 
year 1954. But in 195€ imports were virtually equal 
in both six-month periods and the first half 
accounted for 64% of the total gain in the year, 
with a 28.8% increase over the corresponding period 
in 1955 as against only 14.3% in the seeond half. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, following an un- 
interrupted upward movement starting in the fourth 
quarter of 1954 imports declined in the third quarter 
of 1956 and then recovered in the fourth to reach an 
annual rate of $5,875 million or 3% above the 1956 
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total. As imports rose almost twice aS much as 
exports the resulting import balance was close to 
two and half times as large as in the previous year, 
amounting to 8% of total trade and 14.8% of imports. 


Atter reaching a peak of 123.0 in 1951, the 
average prices of Canadian exports declined 
gradually to 115.1 in 1954, ihen turned up again to 
a level of 121.3 in 1956. For imports which were 
also at a peak of 126.2 in 1951, the average prices 
fell abruptly to 110.4 in 1952 and stabilized around 
this level for the next three years, moving to a 
somewhat higher plateau of 113.0 in 1956. The con- 
siderable appreciation in the external value of the 
Canadian dollar in 1956 helped to moderate the 
rise in the prices of commodities entering Canada’s 
foreign trade, thus tending to exert a restraining 
influence on the general price level in the country. 
From 1955 to 1956, prices rose 3.1% for exports 
and 2.3% for imports. Consequently, close to three- 
quarters of the value gain in exports and almost 
nine-tenths of that in imports can be attributed to a 
higher volume of trade. 


Domestic Economy 


The marked upswing in economic activity that 
took place in 1955 continued at a rapid pace in 
1956. Gross national product rose to $29.9 billion 


or 11% above the value registered in the previous 
year. In a situation of increasing utilization of the 
available materials, manpower and productive capac- 
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ity the overall price level, which showed little 
change in 1955, rose between 3% and 4%. The phys- 
ical volume of output therefore went up less than 
the value of gross national product; however the 
gain in constant dollar terms of 7% was only sur- 
passed in the postwar period by the record increase 
of 9% in 1955. The major expansionary force in the 
economy in 1956.was the sharp increase in business 
capital investment outlays for new construction and 
machinery and equipment, rising respectively by 
38% and 29% as compared with 11% and 6% in the 
previous year. The rate of advance in consumer 
expenditures, government spending and exports of 
goods and services was generally sustained, and 
there was a marked increase in the rate of business 
inventory accumulation, particularly in the first 
half of 1956. But expenditure on residential con- 
struction, which had the largest relative gain of 
27% in 1955, recorded only a 5% increase. Imports 
of goods and services rose 20%, and the increase 
in purchases abroad provided about one-third of the 
addition to the total supply of goods and services 
available in the national economy in 1956, with 
imports contributing one-fifth of it. 


Measured as a proportion of gross national 
product, there was in 1956 a fractional decline for 
exports of goods and services to 21.1% as compared 
with the highest percentage of 24% reached in the 
1950’s and the postwar peak of 26.7% in 1946, Im- 
ports of goods and services, on the other hand, 


increased their share of gross national expenditure 
from 23.9% to 25.8%, fractionally below the highest 
postwar levels of 26.3% in 1947 and 26.1% in 1951. 
Between 1955 and 1956, exports and imports of 
goods alone showed an increase both as a proportion 
of gross national product, respectively from 16.2% 
to 16.3% and 17.5% to 19.1%, and in their share of 
exports and imports of goods and services, from 
respectively 75.6% to 77.1% and 73.3% to 74.1%. 


All major industrial segments of the economy 
participated in the overall expansion. The volume 
of agricultural output rose about 8%, reflecting 
mainly larger grain crops, and that of non-agricul- 
tural production went up by over 7%, with wide- 
spread gains There was an increase of about 6% 
in manufacturing output. Production of durable goods 
advanced 8%, with the sharpest gain of 14% in iron 
and steel products. However, despite a 17% increase 
in the domestic output of steel and a near-doubling 
of imports of rolling mill products, some types of 
structural and other steel remained in short supply 
during 1956. There were also widespread gains in 
the output ot non-durable goods, with a total ad- 
vance of 5%. Outside manufacturing, the sharpest 
increases took place in the volume of construction 
activity, in transportation, storage and communi- 
cation services, and in mining, quarrying and oil 
well output. Paralleling the advance in production, 
business and personal incomes continued to expand, 
mainly as a result of higher wages and salaries and 
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investment income, but also due to gains in the net 
income of farm operators and of other unincorporated 
business. Total employment rose 4% in 1956, more 
than in any comparable period in che last decade, 
reflecting the natural increase in adult population, 
immigration, and the absorption of both the unem- 
ployed and those not prewiously seeking employment. 


Total expenditure on capital investment rose 
in 1956 at the highest rate yet achieved in any 
postwar year and amounted to over one-fifth of 
gross national product, also a postwar record. The 
rapid growth in the development of Canada’s natural 
resources in recent years, which absorbed most of 
the additional investment and was sharply accen- 
tuated in 1956, stemmed from strong foreign demand 
for many Canadian primary commodities, especially 
forest products and minerals, combined with a new 
upsurge of mineral discoveries in this country and a 
growing pressure of demands on fuel, power and 
transportation facilities. Prominent among the 
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various expansion programs were increased activity 
on the St. Lawrence project, commencement of work 
on two major gas pipe lines, and intensified explora- 
tion and development of new oil and gas ffelds and 
of uranium mines. There were also substantial 
additions of new capacity in non-ferrous metals, 
asbestos, aluminum, pulp and paper, chemicals, 
steel. cement and hydro-electric power. 


The sharp acceleration in the pace of develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural resources and basic ine 
dustries during the past two years was largely 
respomsible for the high rate of imports, especially 
in 1956. But these activities also contributed to 
the high and rising level of exports. This develop- 
ment has been’ clearly reflected in the recent up- 
surge in foreign sales of such ‘‘new’’ exports as 
iron ore, uranium and petroleum, Canada entering 
the ranks of world’s largest producers and exporters 
of iron ore and uranium and significantly improving 
its relative position in petroleum. 


TABLE 2. Indexes of Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 


1948 =100 
1937 1947 1953 1954 1955 1956 
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International Background 


International economic conditions remained 
generally prosperous during 1956. Although the 
rate of advance was slower than in 1955, total 
output of the free worlds’ mines and factories 
exceeded the level of any previous year. This was 
for example true of such important industrial mate- 
tials as coal, crude petroleum, cement, pig iron, 
crude steel, copper, zinc, lead, aluminum and elec- 
tricity, but not of tin or crube rubber. However, the 
gain in the world index of industriai production in 
1956 was about one-half of the advance in 1955 and 
below the average annual increase over the past ten 
years. Industrial production in the United States 
and western Europe rose at a lower rate than in the 
preceding year, while there was no overall expan- 
sion in the United Kingdom. But in Japan and India 
industrial output advanced by 20%, considerably 
more than in 1955. Economic conditions were gen- 
erally satisfactory throughout the Commonwealth, 
although the West African area was affected by the 
low price of cocoa. The position of Latin American 
countries as a whole improved in 1956, not only for 
producers of oil and metals but also for countries 
which rely more on agricultural products. It appears 
that on the whole the effects of the Middle East 
crisis had less impact on the level of world pro- 
duction and trade than had been originally antici- 
pated, even though the closing of the Suez canal 
markedly affected ocean freight rates and resulted 
in a temporary upward price movement of certain, 
primary commodities. 


The value of world trade set a new record in 
1956, increasing at about the same rate as in 1955 
and surpassing by about 10% the previous peak 
achieved in that year. International demand for 
manufactured goods, especially metals and engineet- 
ing products, again rose at a high rate, and Germany 
and Japan continued to expand their share of world 
trade in manufactures!. The average level of world 
prices, which after a gradual decline from the peak 
of 1951 remained virtually stable between 1953 and 
1955, rose about 3% with an about 4% gain for manu- 
factured goods and 1% for primary commodities. In 
the latter category there was an 8% increase for 
minerals as a whole, with a sharp gain for fuels, 
especially coal, and also for metals but at a lower 
rate than in 1955. Prices of nickel, aluminum and 
iron ore rose and there were also increases for 
zinc, lead and tin under the influence of the United 
States stockpiling program and barter transactions. 
The average annual price of copper remained about 
unchanged, but a sharp downward movement set in 
in the early part of the year owing to the reversal 
of demand and supply conditions prevailing in 1955. 
The average world prices of foodstuffs went up by 
about 1%, with a firming up in cereals, sugar and 
coffee, but declines for rice, tea and cocoa. But 
there was an about 2% drop for non-food agricultural 


1. For these and other trends in world production 
and traae during the postwar decade see Review of 
Foreign Trade, First Half Year 1956, pp. 12-15. 


raw materials. The price of rubber fell sharply from 
the boom level of 1955, and there took place a 
downward adjustment for cotton resulting from the 
return of the United States government to sales at 
competitive prices; on the other hand, raw wool 
prices staged in 1956 a major and sustained re- 
covery. 


The total gold and dollar holdings (private and 
official) of countries other than the United States 
continued to increase in 1956.for the fifth consec- 
utive year. At the December 1956 level reserves 
were almost twice the lowest postwar level in 1948 
and about 50% above early 1952 when the upswing 
began. About one-fifth of the 1956 gain was ac- 
counted for by increases in monetary gold stocks, 
and a part of the remainder reflected transactions 
with international financial institutions. But as in 
earlier years, transactions with the United States 
were in 1956 the largest single factor responsible 
for the gain in total gold and dollar holdings of the 
rest of the world. In spite of an increased current 
account surplus, the United States military and 
economic and other aid outlays, combined with a 
sharp rise in the outflow of private capital, were 
sufficient to maintain a high rate of accumulation 
of reserves abroad. 


In 1956, as in recent years, the additions to 
the total gold and dollar reserves were unequally 
distributed and went to a rather small number of 
countries. A very large proportion of the total gain 
went to West Germany, accounting for more than the 
increase for continental western Europe as a whole. 
France, which in 1955 had the largest gain in this 
group of countries, showed a very sharp decline as 
did the Netherlands Despite the serious strain 91n 
reserves resulting trom the Middle East crisis, thee 
took place in 1956 a small increase in the gold 
and dollar holdings of the sterling area. Notable 
was the improvement in the balance of payments 
situation for Australia and New Zealand, owing to 
the imposition of severe import restrictions and a 
higher level of exports of raw wool, wheat and 
meat and dairy products. But India’s balance of 
payments deficit rose sharply, and was largely met 
by drawings on sterling balances, due to a pro- 
nounced advance in economic development projects. 
The aggregate gold and dollar holdings of Latin 
American countries rose moderately, most of the 
increase going to Venezuela and Brazil but with 
declines for Argentina and Colombia. The gain in 
the reserves of non-sterling Asian countries was 
mainly accounted for by Japan and the Philippines. 
Canada added significantly to total holdings as a 
rising current account deficit was more than offset 
by an inflow of capital, primarily from the United 
States. 


The freer pattern of trade and payments that 
had einerged in recent years was largely maintained 
in 1956 and, although direct controls were tightened 
in some cases, countries experiencing balance of 
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TABLE 3. Foreign Trade and Population 
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Total Trade Per Capita .............ccccsecceee 164. 87 
Constant Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Exports Per Capita 169.10 
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payments difficulties continued on the whole to 
cope with the situation by means of fiscal and 
monetary measures. Further advances toward re- 
laxing of the remaining discriminatory controls over 
dollar imports were particularly in evidence in 
western Europe. France and Norway implemented 
their first dollar liberalization measures ‘and 
Austria, Denmark, West Germany, Italy and Sweden 
expanded the lists of dollar imports. As a result of 
these and earlier liberalization measures, most of 
dollar imports into Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Germany, Norway and Switzerland and over one-half 
in Denmark, Sweden and Portugal were freed of 
controls. Of particular importance was the fact that 
despite recent difficulties the United Kingdom did 
not take recourse to intensified import restrictions. 
There was also some relaxation of controls in the 
British West Indies, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and the Union of South Africa. In 
Latin America, Mexico, Venezuela and the Central 
American and Caribbean area republics maintained 
their open dollar markets in 1956. 


During the first half of 1956 there took place 
the fourth general round of multilateral tariff ne- 
gotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Canada took part in these meetings and 
negotiated new agreements with the United States 
and twelve other countries in Europe and Latin 
America. Canada also negotiated a separate trade 
agreement with Honduras in 1956, extending most- 
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favoured-nation treatment to trade between the two 
countries. Another separate trade agreement was 
concluded with the U.S.S.R. providing for reciprocal 
most-favoured-nation treatment of trade and for 
guaranteed purchase by the Soviet Union of a 
minimum of 44 million bushels of wheat over a per- 
iod of three years. Also related to Canada’s wheat 
sales, a new International Wheat Agreement was 
concluded in 1956 with some reduction of both the 
maximum and minimum prices and of the total as 
well as of Canadian export quotas. A most important 
event in the trade field in 1956 was the proposed 
formation of the customs union for France, Germany, 
Italy and the Benelux countries, and the United 
Kingdom’s decision to associate with those six 
countries in a free trade area. The respective trea- 
ties are expected to be concluded during 1957. 


In 1956, as in most postwar years, Canada’s 
share of world trade amounted to close to 6%. 
Canada also remained the world’s fourth leading 
trading nation, the value of Canadian foreign trade 
being surpassed only by that of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Germany which in 1954 
regained its traditional prewar position. Canada’s 
per capita trade is normally much greater than that 
of the major world traders. It appears, on the basis 
of preliminary statistics, that in 1956 Canada 
regained the position it last held in 1953 of the 
world’s leader in trade per capita, followed by New 
Zealand which was in first rank in the two 
preceding years. 


Direction of Trade 


The United States was in 1956 again Canada’s 
leading trading partner, participating in 66.6% of 
this country’s foreign trade, a fractionally lower 
proportion than in 1955. Total exports to and imports 
from the United States rose respectively 10.2% and 


20.6%, in both cases somewhat below the rate of 
increase in Canada’s trade with all countries, and 
reached record annual value levels. The United 
States share of the Canadian export total was 
reduced fractionally to 59.2%, and similarly the 
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TABLE 4. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


United 
States 
% 
Total Exports: 
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proportion of total imports into Canada accounted 
for by that country declined to 73%. As imports rose 
much more than exports, Canada’s import: balance 
with the United States increased about 53% in 1956. 


Exports to the United’States went up in almost 
every major commodity group. Crude petroleum had 
the largest absolute and relative gain for any lead- 
ing commodity with an almost threefold increase. 
The second largest value, but not percentage, 
advance was registered in newsprint. But planks 
and boards showed the greatest drop for any individ- 
ual export item, losing more than a half of the 
increase in 1955. However the gain in newsprint 
and higher shipments of wood pulp and pulpwood 
were sufficient to produce a slight increase for 
forest products as a whole, which remained by ‘far 
the largest commodity group and accounted for over 
two-fifths of total exports to the United States. 
Iron ore had the third biggest value increase among 
individual commodities, followed by copper and 
uranium. There were also marked gains in aircraft, 
non-farm machinery, aluminum and barley. 


There were higher imports from the United 
States in most main commodity groups. Iron and its 
products accounted for close to one-half of the 
import. total and for nearly three-quarters of the 
increase, with gains for every leading item. Non- 
farm machinery, again the top ranking import from 
the United States, had by far the biggest value 
increase of all commodities and amounted to almost 
one-quarter of total imports. There were also sharp 
advances for rolling mill products, pipes, tubes and 
fittings, tractors, passenger cars and trucks and 
scrap iron and steel. Substantial increases were 
shown in agricultural and wood products, chemicals, 
electrical apparatus and bituminous coal. Of the 
few leading commodities that declined, aircraft 
had by far the largest drop of about one-third and 
raw cotton fell by over one-quarter as imports from 
Mexico rose. 


Common- 
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The United Kingdom remained in 1956.Canaaa‘s 
second most important trading partner, with a frac- 
tionally reduced share of Canadian trade to12:3%. 
As compared with a 17.6% gain in 1955, total ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom went up by 5.7% and 
reached a new postwar peak, but their share of 
total exports to all countries was somewhat reduced 
to 16.8%. Imports from the United Kingdom were 
higher than ever before, increasing 21% as against 
2.1% in the previous year or 6.9% above the previous 
peak in 1953; however the proportion of total 
Canadian imports accounted for by that country 
remained unchanged at 8.5%. As the increase in 
imports was almost twice as big as that in exports, 
Canada’s export balance with the United Kingdom 
was reduced by about 11%. 


Exports to the United Kingdom rose in most 
principal commodity groups but in almost every 
case at a lower rate than in the previous year. 
Agricultural products were again the biggest group 
with the largest absolute, although not relative, 
increase. Wheat, as usual the most important export 
item, accounted for about one-fifth of total exports 
to the United Kingdom and well over three-fifths 
of the increase. Other commodities with large 
increases were iron ore, which doubled in value, 
newsprint, aluminum, platinum metals, copper and 
pulpboard and paperboard. On the other hand, there 
was a substantial decline for forest products, by 
twice the amount of the gain in 1955, resulting from 
a very sharp drop in planks and boards to not quite 
three-fifths of 1955 sales. Imports from the United 
Kingdom were higher in almost every major group, 
with the biggest absolute and relative increase in 
iron and steel. In contrast to 1955, when this group 
was the only one that declined, iron and its products 
showed a close to one-half gain and accounted for 
one-third of total imports from the United Kingdom 
and for three-fifths of their advance. There were 
increases for every leading item in the group ex- 
cept internal combustion engines, but especially 
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for rolling mill products, pipes, tubes and fittings, 
passenger cars and non-farm machinery. Other 
commodities with considerable gains were wool 
fabrics, electrical apparatus and semi-fabricated 
and fabricated aluminum. The largest decrease for 
any individual commodity took place in aircraft 
whose imports were halved in value- 


Canada’s exports to Europe in 1956 were 
almost two-fifths larger than in the previous year, 
while imports rose 45%, in both cases resulting in 
record levels. However, the absolute import gain 
was sufficiently exceeded by that in exports to 
proauce a close to one-third rise in Canada’s export 
balance with Europe. This area’s participation in 
total Canadian exports rose to 10.9% and its share 
of imports into Canada from all countries went up 
to 5.2%. Exports of wheat, which represented 45% 
of total sales of this commodity to all countries, 
contributed almost 90% to the total export gain to 
Europe. More than one-quarter of wheat sales was 
made to Soviet countries, especially Russia, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. But there were also 
substantial increases to most of the regular western 
European outlets, partly as a result of severe crop 
damage in the winter of 1955-56. Imports from 
Europe went up in every major commodity group 
with particular concentration, as in the case of the 
Tinited States and the United Kingdom, ou iron and 
steel products. Every leading item snowed gains, 
especially rolling mill products which quadrupled. 
The group as a whole doubled in value, accounting 
for over one-third of total imports from Europe and 
for three-fifths of the increase. All of Canada’s 
leading trading partners in the area shared in the 
expanded trade with Europe, especially West 
Germany which accounted for over one-quarter of 
the gain in exports and more than one-third of the 
rise in imports. 


Both exports to and imports from the Common- 
wealth were somewhat higher in 1956 than in the 
preceding year. In terms of participation in Canadian 
trade, however, this area’s share decline fraction- 
ally, to 5.2% for exports and 3.9% for imports. The 
Commonwealth continued to be a valuable market 
for a wide range of Canadian manufactured products. 
The largest single individual commodity gain took 
place in aircraft, more than three times the amount 
of the total export increase Most of it consisted of 
sales of jets to the Union of South Africa, this 
country accounting for one-quarter of total exports 
of all commodities to the Commonwealth. There 
were considerably higher exports to Pakistan and 
Jamaica, but lower sales to Australia and New 
Zealand. Imports from the Commonwealth were as 
usual concentrated on, agricultural products whose 
value was virtually unchanged from 1955. Imports 
from Jamaica rose sharply, there was no change in 
purchases from Australia, New Zealand and Malaya, 
but a decline took place in imports from India. 


Imports from Latin America rose nearly three 
times as much as exports to that area and establish- 
ed a new value record. Higher shipments of petro- 
leum were responsible for about three-fifths of the 
total import gain for the region ana accounted for 
the increase in imports trom Venezuela. Raw cotton 
contributed over one-quarter to the advance in total 
purchases from Latin America and to most of that 
from Mexico The increase in imports from Brazil 
resuJted mainlv from larger arrivals of coffee, this 
commodity accounting for about one-tenth of the 
total import “gain for the whole area. On the export 
side the biggest increases took place in ships, 
aircraft and newsprint, but there were also sizable 
declines for wheat flour, synthetic plastics, wood 
pulp and railway track material. Exports were higher 
to most Latin American countries, with the largest 
gains to Panama and Peru. Latin America’s share 
of Canadian trade was unchanged forexports at 5.7% 
and went down fractionally for imports to 6.3%. 


Canada’s trade with all the remaining countries 
of the world grouped together also went up, as it 
did in the case of every other area. Imports rose 
twice as much as exports and reached a new value 
peak. Trade with Japan, the most important single 
trading partner in this group, increased sharply in 
1956. Exports went up by two-fifths and imports 
by well over three-fifths. However, in absolute 
terms the export gain exceeded that in imports to 
the extent of producing an almost one-quarter in- 
crease in Canada’s export balance with Japan. 
Imports from Arabia more than trebled and those 
from the Netherlands Antilles rose by nearly a 
quarter, owing respectively to higher purchases of 
crude petroleum and petroleum products. 


In consequence of the various changes in the 
direction of trade, both the overall and the bilateral 
imbalance of Canadian trade became more accen- 
tuated. In 1955 Canada had an export balance of 
$478.9 million with the rest of the world excluding 
the United States, and an import balance of $840 
million with the latter, resulting in an overall import 
balance with all countries of $361.1 million. In 1956 
the export balance withi.the rest of the world other 
than the United States was reduced to $446.3 mil- 
lion, but the import balance with that country rose 
to $1,282.6. million, producing an overall import 
balance of $842.3 million. In terms of the individual 
areas, the changes in the bilateral balance of 
Canada’s trade in 1956.as compared with 1955 are 
as follows (changes in 1955 over 1954 in brackets). 
The import balance with the United States increased 
by $442.7 million ($246.1 million) and that with 
Latin America by $27.4 million ($61 million), but 
the import balance with the residual area was 
reduced by $18.8 million ($46.4 million). The export 
balance with Europerose $55.2 million ($12 million), 
that with the United Kingdom was reduced by $39.7 
million (increased by $107.6.million) and the export 
balance with the Commonwealth was: diminished by 
$7.8 million (increased by $18.9 million). 
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Main Commodity Changes! 


Exports 


The strong recovery of wheat sales was the 
outstanding feature of Canada’s exports in 1956. 
This development, and a sharp gain for barley, was 
largely responsible for the highest level of exports 
of grains and farinaceous products in the last three 
years. Total exports of these commodities stood 
at $730.9 million or about 14% above 1955, but 
amounted to only about three-quarters of the excep- 
tionally high peak of 1952. Other domestic exports 
reached a record value of $4,059.3 million or 8.4% 
above 1955, as compared with a 14.8% gain in the 
preceding year. There was continued strong growth 
in a wide range of industrial materials, especially 
metals and petroleum, as well as gains in industrial 
machinery and certain types of transport equipment. 
In terms of the Standard International Trade Classi- 
fication?, the machinery and transport equipment 
category as a whole (Section7) went up 14% in 
1956 as against 3% in 1955. 


Value gains were recorded in 1956.in all but 
three major commodity groups. The animals and 
animal products group declined very slightly for the 
second consecutive year to $260.2 million. Fish 
and fishery products as a whole rose 4%, with gains 
for fresh and frozen fish, molluscs and crustaceans 
and fish meal, but declines for cured and canned 
fish. There were also increases for dairy and pure- 
bred cattle, powdered, condensed and evaporated 
milk, hides and skins, unmanufactured leather, 
cooked meats and cheese. However, exports of 
fur skins, fresh pork, cured bacon and hams, canned 
meats and beef cattle went down, the latter by over 
four-fifths. Shipments of butter, which were txcep- 
tionally high in 1955 due to unusual sales to East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, fell by 70% as sales 
to the former country were cut by about two-thirds 
and there were no shipments to the latter. Fibres, 
textiles and products, by far the smallest among 
the main commodity groups, accounted at $22.6 
million for less than 1% of the domestic exporttotal. 
This group also had a very small value decrease, 
somewhat offsettine a gain in 1955. 


Wood, wood products and paper formed the 
backbone of the export recovery in 1955, accounting 
for 35.5% of both the domestic export total and of 
the total export increase over 1954. In 1956, as a 
result of a fractional value decline, their share of 
total domestic exports fell to 31.6%; nevertheless, 
at $1,514.5 million, forest products were still by 
far the biggest single major commodity group. For 
planks and boards, which in the previous year had 
the largest absolute gain among all export com- 
modities, the situation was diametrically reversed. 
Even so, exports of planks and boards were still in 
1956 somewhat above their value in 1954 and every 
other postwar year except 1955. Similarly, shingles 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables VII and VIII. 
2. See Table XXX. 


lost most of the gain made in the preceding year, 
and there was also a moderate decline in plywoods 
and veneers. Among the leading items in the group 
that increased, newsprint paper was the only one 
that went up at a higher rate than in 1955, con- 
tinuing its uninterrupted advance in the postwar 
period. The gain in newsprint was two-fifths as 
large as that in 1955 and the best for the past four 
years, but was considerably below the average 
annual rate of increase in the postwar years up to 
1952. Wood pulp and pulpwood advanced in 1956 
but were both substantially below their postwar 
peak values in 1951. The largest relative gain of 
close to one-third took place in pulpboard and 
paperboard, but it was still less than half of that 
in 1955. 


Exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
rose 29.6% to $975 million with the greatest ab- 
solute gain among the principal commodity groups, 
accounting for over two-fifths of the advance in the 
domestic export total and increasing the group’s 
share to one-fifth of total exports. Wheat, which 
went up by over 50% and had by far the biggest 
increase of all export items, contributed alone over 
one-third of the total gain in domestic exports. 
Consequently wheat recovered in 1956 the position 
of second ranking export commodity which it yielded 
to planks and boards in the previous year. The 
value of wheat exports in 1956 was’ surpassed only 
in 1952 and 1953 when sales were exceptionally 
large, and stood at four-fifths of the record year 
1952. Exports of barley rose 24% after three years 
of continuous decline from the peak of 1952. Flax 
seed and oil seed cake and meal registered sharp 
gains for the second year in succession, although 
at a lower rate than in 1955. There were also 
marked increases for mustard seed, rape seed and 
seed potatoes, as well as for fresh vegetables, 
soybeans, vegetable oils and corn. Exports of rye 
rose sharply, but were still considerably below the 
level of 1953 and less than one-half of the highest 
postwar value in 1947. Among those agricultural 
products that showed no gains in 1956, wheat flour 
declined for the fourth consecutive time but at a 
much lower rate than in the preceding three years. 
Exports of oats continued to fall markedly from: their 
postwar peak in 1952, and there was also a moderate 
decline for fodders. Shipments of tobacco, which 
rose to close to one-half in 1955, dropped by over 
one-third in 1956, these very sharp movements being 


‘caused in both cases by fluctuations in United 


Kingdom purchases. 


The largest relative gain was recorded in the 
miscellaneous commodities group which went up to 
$124.2 million or by 54%, almost four times the 
amount of the decline in 1955, and reached the 
second highest postwar level. Exports of aircraft, 
after declining for two years in succession from the 
previous peak of 1953, rose about 150% to establish 
a value record. There was also a considerable in- 
crease for electrical energy, ships and non-com- 
mercial items. For the latter, about two-thirds of 
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the advance was contributed by settlers effects 
and the remainder by various construction goods, 
partly for certain projects financed under the 
Colombo Plan, classified as contractors’ outfits. 
The chemicals and allied products group, at $228.6 
million, went up by 8.9% or at a much lower rate of 
increase than in 1955, with declines for fertilizers, 
synthetic plastics and principal chemicals. Making 
an adjustment for uranium, which beginning in 1957 
has been transferred to the non-ferrous metals 
group, there actually took place a fractional value 
loss for chemicals and allied products 


There were record value levels for the remain- 
ing major commodity groups. Non-metallic minerals 
and products, at $292.1 million, had the second 
largest relative increase among the principal groups 
with an over 40% gain for the second year in ‘suc- 
cession. About four-fifths of the advance was con- 
tributed by petroleum which rose close to 200% over 
1955 and 1500% over 1954 About one-third of 
Canadian exports of crude petroleum in 1956.was 
delivered through the Interprovincial pipeline into 
mid-northern United States. and the remainder via 
the Lraus-Mountaln pipeline. The bulk of the latter 
went to refineries in the state of Washington. How- 
ever, there also took place in 1956. for the first 
time large shipments by tanker from Vancouver to 
California, amounting to over one-fifth of Trans- 
Mountain deliveries, a development stimulated by a 
sharp rise in tanker rates making it cheaper to 
import petroleum to the west coast,of the United 
States from Canada than other foreign sources. 
There were also for the first time tanker shipments 
from Vancouver to Japan and France. Of the othe! 
leading non-metallics, there were moderate value 
gains for asbestos and abrasives. Exports of 
gasoline «nd gypsum rose considerably, but those 
of coal and coke did not quite hold their own. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals went up by 10.6% 
to $913.7 million, at only about three-fifths of the 
rate of increase in 1955. All the leading metals in 
this group sold at higher average prices than in the 
preceding year, especially platinum which in 1955 
was the only one that did not show a price increase. 
The average price of copper, which experienced a 
continuous upward movement throughout 1955, turned 
down after reaching a peak in the second quarter of 
1956, Accounting for over one-third of the group’s 
gain, copper had the largest value increase of all 
non-ferrous metals but at a lower rate than in 195¢& 
and with only a very small advance in volume. 
Exports of aluminum, whose production was some- 
what curtailed early in the year because of power 
shortages, contributed more than a quarter to the 
group’s increase but registered a small volume de- 
crease. As was the case for aluminum, nickel and 
zinc went up at a lower rate than in 1955; shipments 
of zinc actually declined in volume and both it and 
nickel showed only moderate value sains. Exports 
of miscellaneous non-ferrous sres rose by two- 
fifths, with sharp increases for calcinea alumina 
and titanium slag, a more moderate udvance for 
molybdenite, but a small decline for tungsten ore. 


For platinum metals a small value decrease in the 
previous year was converted into a one-third in- 
crease, while electrical apparatus only partly 
recovered the ground which it lost in 1955 Of the 
other leading non-ferrous metals, exports of lead 
and silver fell in both value and volume, in the 
case of lead for the second year in succession. 
Among other commodities in the group, there was 
an over two-fifths gain for miscellaneous non: 
ferrous metals, with new exports of lithium and 
increases for titanium bars and magnesium. Exports 
of metallic scrap rose sizably and of copper wire 
and manufactures slightly, but those of brass de- 
clined. Uranium, which starting in 1957 will be 
classified as a separate item in the non-ferrous 
metals and products group, had an almost three- 
quarters value increase. 


Exports of iron and its products, at $458.8 
million, were 15.1% higher than in 1955, advancing 
at about one-half of the rate of increase in the 
previous year. As in the case of non-metallic 
minerals with petroleum contributing most of the 
gain, in the iron and steel group iron ore accounted 
for three-quarters of the increase, rising more than 
two-fifths over 1955 as compared with an advance 
of 150% in the previous year. Exports of ferro-alloys 
doubled in 1955 from the lowest postwar level in 
the previous year and had in 1956.the largest re- 
lative increase of 60% among the leading iron and 
steel products; but they were still about one-third 
below the peak level of 1951-52. Exports of rolling 
mill products almost quadrupled in 1955 from the 
lowest postwar level in 1954'and advanced again in 
1956 to establish a new value record. Lowest post- 
war values were Set in 1954 also tor passenger cars 
and trucks. Exports of cars and trucks as well as 
those of auto parts rose in 1955, and cars continued 
to gain in 1956 while there was a small decline fo: 
the other two items. The value of exports of cars, 
trucks and auto parts together amounted in 1956 to 
less, than two-fifths of the record postwar level 
attained in 1952 when shipments of automotive 
equipment were unusually high owing to special 
circumstances governing the export allocation of 
North American production. There was a new peak 
for scrap iron and steel with a 45% gain over the 
preceding year. An almost one-third increase in 
exports of non-farm machinery, resulting in a value 
total virtually at the record level of 1952, much 
more than offset the decline in 1955. There were 
also moderate gains for internal combustion 
engines, locomotives and castings and rorgings. 
But exports of non-farm machinery fell to a level 
lower than in any of the postwar years between 
1948 and 1955, and there was also.a decline for 
tractors. Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets dropped 
by almost two-fifths from the record value in 1955. 


Newsprinu paper was again in 1956 the top 
ranking export commodity, showing continuous 
value gains in the postwar period during which it 
was also the leading export in every year other 
than 1949 and 1952, when wheat was in top rank - 
Wheat was in second place in every other postwar 
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year except 1955, when it was displaced by planks 
and boards, but reverted to this rank in 1956. 
Planks and boards, wheat flour, farm implements 
and fertilizers were the only items among the 
leading twenty exports in 1956.that did not register 
an increase. Of the others, value records: were set 
by newsprint, aluminum, nickel, copper, ifou ore, 
petroleum, asbestos, aircraft, whisky and fresh anc 
frozen fish. 


Imports 


The record level of imports in 1956.was closely 
related to the intensive pace of economic expansion 
under way in Canada, with the resulting pressure on 
domestic resources available for increased physical 
production. Consequently during the past two years 
there resulted a steadily and sharply increasing 
rate of purchases from abroad owing to requirements 
created by the industrial growth, especially for new 
construction and machinery and equipment to 
develop Canada’s basis resources and industries, 
and to a lesser extent due to demands generated by 
the generally high levels of employment and income. 
The gains were particularly concentrated on iron 
and steel products, much of which represented 
engineering and structural materials and equipment 
associated with capital investment outlays, but 
were general for all major commodity groups; new 
value records were set by all groups except animal 
products and textiles. In terms of the Standard Inter- 
national Trade Classification1!, there was in 1956 
a 24% increase for Sections 5-8, containing most 
of Canada’s imports of manutactured goods, as 
compared with 18% in 1955; for Section 7, machinery 
and transport equipment, the corresponding gains 
were respectively 23% and 21%. 


Imports of iron and steel in 1956.almost doubled 
the rate of increase in the previous year, rising 
38.9% to $2,231.4 million with the largest absolute 
and relative gainamong the major commodity groups. 
Iron and steel increased its share of the import 
total from over one-third to almost two-fifths and 
contributed over three-fifths of the overall import 
gain against less than one-half in 1956. Thirteen 
of the forty leading imports were in this group in 
1956.and they all rose in value. Imports of non-farm 
machinery continued the uninterrupted upward move- 
ment in the postwar period with a two-fifths gain, 
more than twice the rate of increase in the previous 
year, accounting for nearly one-third of the group’s 
advance. There was an even greater increase in the 
rate of gain for rolling mill products which contri- 
buted one-sixth to the upswing in the iron and steel 
category. Imports of pipes, tubes and fittings, the 
only leading iron and steel products which declined 
in 1955, were about half as large again as in the 
previous year, an increase associated with resump- 
tion of vigorous oil and gas pipeline construction 
activity in 1956. Imports of passenger cars, farm 
implements and tools aiso went up at a considerably 


1. See Table XXXI. 


higher rate than in 1955, and those of internat 
combustion engines very Slightly so, but lower 
rates of increase were characteristic of some of 
the other leading items in the group. Auto parts; 
again the second ranking import commodity, trucks 
and iron ore rose at half the rate of increase in the 
preceding year; nevertheless imports of trucks were 
still half again as large as in 1955. Purchases of 
scrap iron and steel, which increased sixfold in 
1955, were half again as large in 1956, and there 
was virtually no change in the rate of gain for 
tractors and cooking and heating apparatus. Of some 
of ithe other important iron and steel products not 
among the forty leading imports, there were sharp 
gains for ball and roller bearings, factory and ware- 
house trucks, hardware, wire and chain products, 
castings and forgings, locomotives and ferro-alloys, 
in each case for the second consecutive year, and 
for motor rail cars. But for railway cars there was 
a continuation of the marked decline of the previous 
year. 


Three other major commodity groups, in addition 
to iron and steel products, went un in 1956.at a 
higher rate than in 1955. Non-rerrous metals and 
products, at $491.5 million, had the second largest 
relative increase of 23.3%. Electrical apparatus 
contributed one-third of the gain in the group, com- 
pared with one-half in the previous year, and was 
again by far the largest item, accounting for over 
50% of exports of non-ferrous metals and products. 
There were higher imports of bauxite and alumina, 
the raw material for Canada’s expanding primary 
aluminum industry. Very sharp value gains were 
registered in semi-inanufactured and manufactured 
aluminum, copper scrap and semi-fabricatea copper, 
miscellaneous non-ferrous wire, and in platinum 
metals whose imports consist almost entirely of 
Canadian ores refined in the United Kingdom. There 
were also increases for brass manufactures, electro- 
plated ware and clocks and watches. 


Non-metallic minerals, which rose 15.4% to 
$766. million, had the second largest absolute 
increase amounting to one-tenth of the overall im- 
port gain. Imports of petroleum went up at over 
twice the rate of advance in the preceding year 
and accounted for two-fifths of the gain for non- 
metallic minerals. Purchases of bituminous coal 
were nearly one-third higher, at five times the rate 
of increase in 1955. But fuel oils went up only 
somewhat more than half as much as in the previous 
year. There were also gains for brick and tile, 
pottery and chinaware, coke, glass, lubricating oils 
and greases, abrasives and sulphur. On the other 
hand, imports of gasoline and anthracite coal 
declined slightly. 


Imports of agricultural and vegetable products 
went up to $628.8 million or by 10.8%. Coffee, 
which in 1955 declined invalue, but not volume, due 
to a sharp drop in price, recovered in 1956 most of 
the lost ground as a result of an opposite price 
movement and a higher volume, and was again the 
top ranking commodity in the group. Imports of re- 
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fined sugar, again the second leading agricultural 
product, and of fresh vegetables continued to 
increase. Purchases of citrus fruits went up by 
twice the amount of their decline in 1955, mainly 
due to higher prices. Crude rubber was the only 
leading commodity in: the group that had a value 
decrease largely as a result of a markedly lower 
price levei, in contrast to the situation in 1955 
when price rose by three-fifths and value by 80%. 
Most of the other more important commodities in 
the agricultural and vegetable products group 
showed value gains, pronounced for rubber products, 
soybeans, canned vegetables and fruit juices and 
syrups, and more moderate for nuts, bananas, canned 
fruits and vegetable oils. But imports of tea de- 
clined somewhat, and cocoa suffered a sharp decline 
in both price and value for the second consecutive 
year. 


Imports of fibres, textiles and products rose 
9.1% to $416.4 million, at three-fifths of the rate 
of increase in the previous year. There was a small 
value, but not volume, decline for raw cotton, but 
eurchases of cotton fabrics, miscellaneous manu- 
factures and yarns went up. For wool fabrics a 
Slight decrease in 1955 was converted into a one- 
quarter gain. Wool carpets and mats increased at 
a higher rate than in the preceding year, while the 
opposite was true of raw wool; but there was a 
moderate decline for wool noils and tops. There 
were also higher imports of miscellaneous textile 
apparel, synthetic tops, yarns and fabrics, cuated 
and impregnated cloth and manila, sisal, istle and 
tampico fibres, but not of flax, hemp, and jute 
fabrics and rags and waste. The average prices of 
most textile items were somewhat lower in 1956 
than in 1955, including raw wool which showed a 
very strong upward swing during the latter part of 
the year. 


There was only a fractional value increase to 
$532.5 million for the miscellaneous commodities 
group aS compared with a 13.2% gain in 1955. For 
aircraft a close to two-fifths advance in the pre- 


ceding year was converted into a fall of one-third, 
by far the largest absolute and relative decline 
among the few leading imports that did not show a 
value increase in 1956. But there were gains in 
non-commercial items (three-fifths accounted for 
by settlers’ effects and the rest by arms and sup- 
plies for the use of NATO forces in Canada), tourist 
purchases, parcels of small value, refrigerators 
and freezers, toys and sporting goods, medical, 
optical and dental goods, and educational equipment 
and scientific apparatus. 


Chemicals and allied products went up to 
$288.6 million by 10.8% or more than half the rate 
of increase in 1955. There were higher imports of 
principal chemicals, synthetic plastics, drugs and 
medicines, fertilizers and pigments, and a very 
small decline for dyeing and tanning materials. 
Imports of wood and wood products rose to $228.2 
million or 16.5%, at a moderately lower rate than in 
the preceding year. There were increases for paper- 
board, paper and products, logs, timber and lumber, 
and printed books, but not for newspapers, maga- 
zines and advertising matter. Animals and animal 
products, which advanced 13.3% to $122.2 million, 
were another group which rose at a lower rate than 
in 1955. The value of fur skins, which went up 
sharply in the preceding year, was somewhat lower, 
the fluctuations resulting largely from contrasting 
price movements. But there were higher purchases 
of hides anc skins, unmanufactured leather, poultry 
and,very sharply, of canned fish, mainly salmon. 


Non-farm machinery was again Canada’s leading 
import commodity as was the case in every other 
postwar year Aircraft, which reached a postwar 
peak in 1955, and raw cotton, which set a value 
record in 1950, were the only items among the lead- 
ing twenty imports that did not show gains in 1956. 
New peaks were established, in addition to non- 
farm machinery, for auto parts, petroleum electrical 
apparatus, rolling mill products, tractors, passenger 
cars, pipes, tubes and fittings, non-commercial 
items, fuel oils, tourist purchases, paperboard, 
paper and products and principal chemicals. 
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CHAPTER II 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom were 
as usual Canada’s leading trading partners in 1956, 
and exports to and imports from those two countries 
reached new peaks. The United States share of the 
Canadian export total declined fractionally to 59.2% 
and that or une United Kingdom vo 16.8% or about 
the level of 1954. The proportion of Canada’s im- 
ports accounted for by the United States also de- 
clined fractionally to 73%, while for the United 
Kingdom there was no change at 8.5%. Canada’s 
total trade with those two countries was thus some- 
what reduced, to 66.6% for the United States and to 
12.3% for the United Kingdom. This dependence on 
trade with two trading partners, together accounting 
for almost four-fifths of it, is reflected in the much 
higher level of tne index of market concentration 
of trade for Canada than for the United States or 
the United Kingdom. There took place in 1956 a 
very slight decline in the index for Canada and the 
United Kingdom and virtually no change in the case 
of the United States 


As in 1955, only eight other countries accounted 
for 1% or more of total exports from or imports into 
Canada in 1956. The individual countries in this 
group remained unchanged in composition and rank 
according to the value of total trade transacted 
with Canada, except for the substitution of France 
for Australia. sapan joined in 1956.the ranks of 
those countries which account for more than 1% of 
both exports and imports, namely the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Venezuela was again the third, Germany 
the fourth and Japan the fifth leading source of 
purchases abroad. On the export side, Germany 
strengthened the position of Canada’s third leading 
market into which it moved by a very narrow margin 
in 1955, and Japan remained in fourth place taking 
twice the amount of Canadian products exported to 
the Union of South Africa, the fifth leading market. 


Trade with the United States 


The United States experienced in 1956. a 
continuation of the general uptrend in business 
activity which characterized the economy in the 
previous year, although the overall rate of advance 
was somewhat lower. The value of gross national 
product reached $412.4 billion, exceeding the nre- 


vious record of 1955 by 5.5%, as compared with a 
8.5% gain in the previous year when the economy 
was recovering from the 1953-54’ downward read- 
justment. But, following a three-year period of 
virtual stability, the average price level turned 
up to account for about half of the value gain in 


TABLE 5. Index of Market Concentration of Trade! 


Concentration of Domestic Exports: 


SONA A te ereccnscterete reese ccconersFindacccucvreder etenesetetTnets 66.6 

RUMI COR SUALOS ee scccek seretees secwscocs ses cseseecesuetseacess oes eneas 23.8 

NIECE KIN SOOM as cca ccsrtccceesceseceacce os seueeceeeeectanaee 19.4 
Concentration of Imports: 

CAT ACMA itine scoters cot tom cect von aeeronauitaee Banwen ss 68.5 

UNIECGESLAT CS cere temente ns meccceters so evartassecstsnreceese 26.5 

Wnited! Kin ed om’ sa.5.,.ce-cccces tocctacee cee ieansnss meneveaadeas 18.6 
Concentration of Total Trade: 

GANA Ac eteccess cactccast anaes stinaa. Fesiwcnieades-ctentuduss.. ance 67.6 

mi Led States: ...stcscet..ssis.sccoceees Aaeesese seats. oeseeesetee 24.8 

Writed: Kingdom A, jcccccosssstee. cetsrsestees cena ceeanacoete css 18.5 


1950 1951 1952 


1953 1954 1955 


Grit 56.7 61.2 62.2 62.6 61.5 
22.0 26.5 29.3 27.0 27.7 27,9 
19.8 17.5 18.0 18.6 18.5 17.9 
69.8 74.5 714.3 73.1 73.9 73.6 
25.5 26.6 26.8 27.3 27.3 27.3 
18,2 19.0 19.5 1829 20.0 LON 
65.4 65.0 67.8 Gilat 68.3 67.9 
23.9 26.3 27.8 27.0 27.3 27.4 
18y4 18.0 18.4 18.3 18.8 18.5 


1. The index measures the extent to which a country’s trade is concentrated on particular markets, rather than 


widely distributed among many markets. See Ch. V,p. 55. Comparison between the series for Canada, the United States 
and the United Kingdom is affected by the varying number of ‘‘countries’’ with which each records trade, but the resulting 
distortion is probably not serious. 
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TARLE 6. Canada’s Rank in Trade of the United States and the United Kingdom 


Note: Countries ranked horizontally according to importance in 1956 


United States Trade (U.S. Statistics!, Values in U.S. $’000,000) 


Total Canada 


Exports (including re-exports)2: 


12, 247.9 
13, 633.9 
16, 583.6 


General Imports: 
AIO 5 be a+ Si RR aa ae A oe a 10, 215.4 
EIQ 5 Sis stadeee vases te seteue Socata aca cs eatae es toca toate 11, 384.4 
LGD GSR eee ovekes eevee os, cece eee aes ete 12, 589.7 


Total Canada 


United 
States 


Germany, 
Japan Mexico Federal | Venezuela 


Republic 


United 
Kingdom 


493.7 533.5 
595.3 556. 0 
780.8 651.2 


: Germany, 

Brazil pos Venezuela Japan Federal 
g Republic 

6SLaTl HO ia 503.9 279.0 278. 2 
632.0 616.0 576.3 431.9 366. 2 
7145.4 725.4 697.6 Siti! 494.2 


United Kingdom Trade (U.K. Statistics2, Values in U.K. £ ’000,000) 


Union of 
South 
Africa 


New 
Zealand 


Australia| Canada 


Exports (including re-exports): 


LS BE ae eee ne nO uME SS one Ce ey 2,775. 0 
VOD D sastossaateret aus tesesane Mereearseata teers. 3, 024.3 
LOS Gis. c.dsetestiiadiresncdesdossscvear sn, csedecvsacdersnets 3,318.4 


General Imports: 


VQ 86 ois ssasiecevasvassciveibesensssnnvines diane eee eee: 3,373.9 
19D nscsncsnaiioshacovaussieuvessepveacenvnsaratsa ten raxndts 3, 880, 9 
Be See higakt Salhadee no sctue eee ett rant? 3, 889, 2 


United 


282.4 
419.9 
408.5 


126.6 
140.1 
127.9 


New 
Zealand 


Australia Sweden India 


272.8 148.4 
343.7 159.0 
347.6 141.5 


1. U.S. Dept. of Commerce: Quarterly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, January-December, 1956. 
2. Excluding ‘‘special category’’ exports for which country detail is not published. 
3. U.K. Board of Trade: Trade and Navigation Accounts, December, 1956. 


gross national product, thus resulting in only a 
2.6% increase in real national output against a 7% 
gain in 1955. The volume of industrial production 
rose 3% in 1956, a rate of increase considerably 
below the advance of 11% in the previous year. The 
slackening of the increase in output was caused 
by the emergence of mixed movements among the 
components of total production, reflecting mainly a 
falling off in automobile production and residential 
building which was more than offset, however, by 
further expansion for other goods and services. The 
sustained rise in business capital expenditures on 
plant and equipment was a key factor in the overall 
increase in gross national product, rising by one- 
fifth over 1955. The expansion in producers’ equip- 
ment was featured by outstanding strength in the 


macninery group as a whole, with the exception of 
tractors and farm and textile machinery, and by 
increased activity in aircraft and shipbuilding 
industries. There was an upsurge in the output of 
fuels, especially in coal where the highest volume 
of production since 1951 reflected mostly much 
larger overseas shipments and expanding demand 
from domestic electric utilities. Production of non- 
ferrous metals rose, but steel output was slightly 
below the record volume set in 1955. Agricultural 
production was again higher in 1956 and farm prices 
steadied after severa: years of decline. The pres- 
sure of farm supplies on the market was moderated 
by an accelerated program of disposal of surplus 
stocks through non-commercia! domestic and foreign 
channels. 
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TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Half-Years 


Domestic Exports ...... 


LyV196. 7) °17203,1 


ROE=BIXDOLtS Fes: .cceesccneess 24.3 26.0 Aa 
NINDORCS cc nce ees scoun se 1,502.8 1,458.6 1,649.2 
PEQtAleTTACON Gn. ..nciesees 2,047.6  2,68132 22878.0 


- 235.9 - 420.4 


Total United States exports rose 22% in 1956 
as compared with a 3% gain in 1955; excluding 
military goods, the respective relative increases 
were 21% and 11%. Most of the rise in non-military 
exports which reacned a record annual value of 
$17.2 billion in 1956 reflected greater physical 
volume as export prices averaged 3-4% higher than 
in the preceding year. Exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts made a Striking advance of 30% as compared 
with 19% for non-agricultural items, accounting for 
almost one-fourth of the non-military export total. 
A large part of this increase consisted of sales for 
foreign currencies or financed by government loans, 
exports under barter agreements and outright dona- 
tions. Shipments of wheat rose 65% to $800 million. 
Exports of cotton, which fell by two-fifths in 1955, 
went up 50% as a result of open market sales from 
government surplus stocks at competitive prices. 
There was a 25% gain for non-agricultural raw 
materials. Owing to additional big shipments in the 
final months of 1956 climaxing a year of very strong 
European demand, shipments of coal rose 50% and 
those of petroleum and products 30%. There were 
also considerably higher exports of iron and steel 
scrap, steel-mill products, copper, industrial chemi- 
cals and synthetic rubber. Exports of steel-mill 
products were the largest since 1949, and almost 
two-fifths of the total went to Canada. Close to 
one-third of the total export gain was contributed 
by machinery and transport equipment with espe- 
cially sharp increases for construction and mining 
machinery, electrical apparatus and trucks. Exports 
of manufactured consumer goods expanded only 
moderately. 


Imports into the United States reached in 1956 
a new peak with a value of $12.6 million, almost 
11% over 1955 or about the same rate of increase as 
in the previous year. Over one-half of the total 
import gain was accounted for by higher purchases 
of manufactured goods which rose more than in 1955 
but still amounted to only under one-fifth of total 
United States imports. There were advances for 
every major import item in producers’ durable equip- 
ment except for agricultural machinery, and textiles 
and automobiles again led the overall rise in non- 
food consumer goods. Owing to a general easing of 


1954 1955 1956 Change from 
Ist half’55 


$’000,000 
1, 356. 2 
1, 803. 0 


3,186.4 
-419.6 


Change from 
2nd half’55 


to to 
lst half’56 2nd half’56 


1,345.4 1,473.3 $11.8 + 8.6 
yy fs 28.2 32.2 = — 
21172) 2. 044-5 +28, 4 $13.4 
3,490.8 3,549.9 ag $11.4 


- 743.7 - 539.0 


market conditions, imports of industrial raw mate- 
rials went up much less than in 1955. This change 
affected particularly imports of natural rubber and 
of sawmill products which declined as compared 
with a sharp rise in the previous year. But there 
were marked advances in the inflow of iron ore and 
petroleum. Canada contributed over one-third of the 
one-quarter increase in imports of petroleum and 
supplied nearly a half of the total tonnage of iron 
ore imported into the United States. Imports of food- 
stuffs recovered about one-third of the decline in 
1955, coffee accounting for most of the gain. 


Canada occupied again a very prominent role 
in the foreign trade of the United States. According 
to the United States statistics, Canadian exports 
to that country rose 9% in 1956, at the same rate as 
total exports from the twenty Latin American repub- 
lics, the leading supplying region of the United 
States, and amounted to four-fifths of those exports. 
United States imports from Europe (excluding the 
United Kingdom) went up by 22%, but imports from 
Canada were still two-fifths larger. Canada’s share 
of United States imports declined fractionally to 
23% and that of Latin America to slightly under 29%, 
but Europe’s share increased to close to 18%. In 
terms of individual exporting countries Canada’s 
sales in the United States in 1956 were almost four 
times greater than those of Brazil and the United 
Kingdom, the second and third top ranking suppliers. 
Among the leading exporters to the United States 
particularly large gains were made by West Germany 
and Venezuela. Canada’s imports from the United 
States, on the basis of that country’s statistics, 
rose 24%. This compared with a 17% gain for Latin 
America, reversing a small decline in 1955, and a 
31% increase for Europe (excluding the United 
Kingdom), at a rate half as high again as in the 
previous year. Canada maintained in 1956 the 
position of the second leading regional market for 
the United States, with imports 7% below Europe’s 
total purchases in that country. In terms of partici- 
pation in United States exports, there was a decline 
to 22% for Latin America, a substantial gainto 25.5% 
for Europe and a fractional increase to 24% for 
Canada. This country was again the top ranking in- 
dividual purchaser of United States products, taking 
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TARLE 8. Composition of Trade with the United States, by Main Groups! 


Group 
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1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables IX and X, 


well over four times as many imports as the United 
Kingdom, the second leading country. Among other 
leaders particularly sharp increases were registered 
by West Germany and Japan, markedly exceeding the 
rate of advance in Canada’s imports from the United 
States 


Domestic Exports to the United States 1 


Domestic exports to the United States went up 
10.1% in 1956.or at a fractionally lower rate than in 
1955, continuing their increase in every postwar 
year except 1954 and reaching a record value of 
$2,818.7 million. Unlike in the preceding year when 
two-thirds of the total increase over 1954 took place 
in the second half, in 1956 domestic exports rose 
8.6% in the corresponding period and 11.8% in the 
first half to account for 55% of the total domestic 
export gain in the year. 


All the major groups other than animals and 
animal products showed gains in 1956 and record 
values were set in wood and products, iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals and non-metallic minerals. 
The largest absolute and relative increase took 
place in non-metallic minerals which rose 50.5%, at 
about the same rate as in 1955, to $224.8 million. 
Exports of crude petroleum contributed almost 90% 
of the gain, with the largest value and percentage 
advance among all leading individual commodities. 
Although the rate of advance in 1956 was substan- 
tially below that in 1955 when petroleum rose-almost 
500% from a very small base, the increase in value 
was more than twice as large. There were also 
higher exports of abrasives and of lime, plaster and 
cement, but exports of asbestos declined slightly. 
The second largest relative increase of 34.9% took 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 


place in the miscellaneous commodities group which 
rose to $75.4 million, by more than twice the amount 
of the decline in 1955. Aircraft accounted for close 
to three-fifths of the increase, converting a 30% drop 
into an almost two-thirds gain. There were also 
further considerable advances in non-commercial 
items and electrical energy, while exports of 
ammunition fell to a negligible amount. 


Wood, wood products and paper, again by far 
the largest single major group, had in 1956 the 
smallest relative, but not absolute, rate of advance 
among the principal commodity groups that showed 
value gains. In 1955, this group contributed close 
to half of the gain in total domestic exports with a 
10.3% increase. In 1956, wood, wood products and 
paper rose by 2.3% only and the group’s share of 
total domestic exports to the United States declined 
from 47.7% to 44.3%. Planks and boards, which in 
the previous year registered a value gain second 
only to iron ore, gave up two-fifths of the advance. 
There was also loss of ground for plywoods and 
veneers, of about one-eighth, for pulpboard and 
paperboard, of over one-third, andalmost entirely for 
shingles. But further increases for newsprint, again 
by far the largest single export to the United States, 
wood pulp, pulpwood and a few other less important 
items were sufficient to produce the relatively small 
increase over 1955. 


The iron and steel, non-ferrous metals anu 
chemicals groups also rose at lower rates than in 
1955. For iron and its products the rate of increase 
was about halved as the group went up by 15.7% to 
$260.7 million. Iron ore accounted for 95% of the 
group’s gain and raised its share of the iron and 
steel total to over two-fifths. The largest relative 
increase of three-quarters among the leading items 
in the group was registered in non-farm machinery. 
Exports of ferro-alloys, which doubled in 1955, rose 
by over one-half, and shipments of castings and 
forgings were somewhat higher. However, there was 
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a substantial decline in exports of farm machinery 
which lost most of the one-fifth gain made in the 
previous year, and a similar situation for pigs, 
ingots, blooms and billets and internal combustion 
engines; however in all cases the level of exports 
was higher than in 1954, especially for pigs, etc. 
Exports of scrap iron and steel fell by close to 
one-half with a value considerably below that in 
1954. There was also a decline for rolling mill 
products, and deliveries of guns on defence contracts 
dropped to an insignificant amount. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals and products 
went up by 10.4%, as against 15.6% in 1955, to 
$490 million, and there were gains for most of the 
leading products. Copper accounted for almost one- 
half of the total increase for the group, advancing 
somewhat more in value, although not proportionate- 
ly, than in 1955. Aluminum, with well over one- 
quarter share of the gain in non-ferrous metals, 
surpassed its increase in the preceding year both 
in absolute and relative terms. There were further 
sizable gains for zinc, platinum metals and mis- 
cellaneous non-ferrous ores, as well as an increase 
for electrical apparatus which more than compen- 
sated fora considerable drop in 1955. But for nickel, 
by far the most important item in this group, a 
substantial gain in the previous year was converted 
into a slight decline. There was also in 1956 a 
further but not as sharp decrease in lead, while 
silver showed a drop about equivalent to the gain 
in 1955. Among some of the less important items, 
cobalt recovered some of the ground lost in 1955, 
while the opposite was true of brass and copper 
wire and manufactures. Exports of chemicals went 
up by 17%, as against 30% in 1955, to $130.8 mil- 
lion, an increase more than accounted for by the 
almost three-quarters rise in uranium. But shipments 
of fertilizers, which showed a sizable increase in 
the previous year, fell somewhat. 


Exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
rose 24.2% to $199.3 million, partly recovering from 
the decline in 1955 and still at only two-thirds of 
the postwar peak in 1952. Barley contributed almost 
two-fifths to the group’s gain, with an increase of 
over three-fifths which more than made up for the 
drop in the previous year. Wheat rose five times as 
much as it fell in'1955, as a result of a 70% gain. 
Whisky, the leading agricultural item, went up at a 
much higher rate than in the preceding year and 
accounted for one-fifth of the group’s increase. 
Exports of oats, which fell by four-fifths in 1955, 
had an over one-quarter rise but amounted to only 
about 25% of the 1954 value and one-eighth of the 
1952 peak. A similar situation prevailed for rye 
which fell sharply in 1954 and 1955, and with a 
three-fifths increase in 1956 amounted to only one- 
quarter of the 1953 peak. There were also higher 
exports of apples and berries, fresh vegetables, 
wheat flour and bread and biscuits, malt, maple 
syrup and sugar, seed potatoes and clover and 
mustard seed, peat moss and other mosses, and 
rubber products. But exports of fodders again de- 


clined, although at a very much lower rate than in 


1955. 


There was again a moderate decline for animals 
and animal products, of 2.2% to $177.5 million, at 
two-thirds of the record postwar value in 1951 which 
was the last year of very high shipments of beef 
cattle and fresh beef and veal. There were in 1956 
higher sales of fresh and frozen fish, the leading 
item in this group, of fish meal and cured fish and a 
fractional gain in molluscs and crustaceans, but a 
decline for canned fish. Fur skins lost some of the 
ground gained in 1955, but there were higher exports 
of hides and skins and of manufactured leather. In 
the cattle and meat category there was again an 
increase for dairy and pure-bred cattle, but also a 
very sharp fall for beef cattle of over four-fifths. 
Fresh beef and veal and cooked meats registered 
increases, much more than offset by further marked 
declines in canned meats, cured bacon and hams, 
and fresh pork, lately by far the most important 
meat item. 


Imports from the United States! 


The upward trend in purchases from the United 
States in the postwar period, interrupted only in 
1948 and 1954, continued in 1956 and imports estab- 
lished a new peak of $4,161.7 million. The rate of 
increase of 20.6% was somewhat below that in 
imports from all countries, while the opposite was 
true in 1955 when purchases from the United States 
rose 16.6%. Also unlike in the preceding year when 
70% of the total import increase took place in the 
second half, in 1956 two-thirds of it was accounted 
for in the first half with a 28.4% advance over the 
corresponding period in 1955, as compared with a 
13.4% increase in the second half. Record levels 
were, attained in 1956 in agricultural and vegetable 
products, wood, wood products and paper, iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals and chemicals. Imports 
were higher in all major groups except fibres, tex- 
tiles and products and miscellaneous commodities 
which declined slightly. 


The largest relative and absolute increase was 
recorded in iron and its products which went up to 
$1,939.7 million. This group rose 35.4% and contri- 
buted 71.5% to the total import increase from the 
United States, compared with a 25.3% advance and 
46.6% share of the import gain in 1955. Iron and its 
products was the only major group that increased its 
proportion of the import total from the United States, 
from 41.5% to 46.6%. However, purchases of iron and 
steel from the United States as a share of total 
imports in this group from all countries declined in 
1956 from 89.2% to 86.9%. Every leading iron and 
steel product showed increases ranging from about 
15% to 160%, except railway cars which continued 
their decline from the 1954 peak. Imports of non- 
farm machinery, again by far the largest leading 
import from the United States, rose by two-fifths or 
at twice the rate of increase in 1955. This commod- 
ity accounted for one-third of the group’s gain and 
increased its share of the total import increase from 
14% to 23%. Pipes, tubes and fittings, the only 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table X. 
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major iron and steel product which fell in 1955, had 
the largest relative gain among all the leading 
import commodities and accounted for one-tenth of 
the group’s increase. Rolling mill products, which 
went up by over one-half, farm implements and tools 
rose at‘a substantially higher rate than in 1955, and 
cooking and heating apparatus only very slightly. 
But purchases of automobile parts, the second 
largest -import from the United States, passenger 
cars and trucks, iron ore and scrap iron and steel 
went up at considerably lower rates than in the 
preceding year. Scrap iron and steel, which rose 
700% im 1955, went up almost twice as much in 
value as it did in the previous year and had in 1956 
the second largest relative increase of all individua] 
leading imports. Also for trucks the gain in absolute 
terms exceeded somewhat that in 1955. Tractors 
and internal combustion engines rose at moderately 
lower rates of increase than in the previous year. Of 
the items in this group not among the leading forty 
imports, there were higher purchases of factory and 
warehouse trucks, ball and roller bearings, hard- 
ware, stamped and coated products, metal furniture, 
valves, castings and forgings, ferro-alloys, chains, 
motor rail cars and miscellaneous motor vehicles. 


Imports of non-ferrous metals and products rose 
18.7% to $343.2 million and purchases of non- 
metallic minerals and products went up 11.4% to 
$390.6 million, in both cases at considerably higher 
rates than in 1955. In non-ferrous metals, electrical 
apparatus accounted for about two-thirds of the 
group’svalue and fortwo-fifths of the total increase, 
and there were also sizable gains for manufactured 
brass, aluminum and copper, non-ferrous wire, and 
manganese ore, aS well as a moderate advance for 
electro-plated ware. In non-metallics, bituminous 
coal showed over five times the rate of increase in 
the previous year, accounting for about a quarter of 
the group’s imports and over a half of its increase. 
Anthracite coal recovered about a third of the ground 
lost in 1955, and purchases of coke went up again. 
There was a continuation of the downward trend in 
imports of crude petroleum and gasoline, but imports 
of fuel oils, which fell in 1955, went up fractionally, 
and there were also higher purchases of lubricating 


oils and greases as well as gains for brick and tile, 
glass, abrasives and sulphur. Imports of agricultural 
and vegetable products tose 19.4% to $321.8 million, 
at more than twice the rate of increase in 1955. 
There were gains for all the leading items in this 
group, namely fresh vegetables, citrus fruits, soy- 
beans and rubber products. There were also higher 
imports of canned and preserved vegetables, corn, 
oil seed cake and meal and flax seed, vegetable 
oils, fruit juices and syrups, canned, preserved and 
dried fruits, grapes, berries and coffee extract. But 
imports of cocoa beans, butter and paste and of 
green coffee declined. 


Imports of animals and animal products, wood, 
wood products and paper and chemicals went up at 
lower rates than in 1955, particularly in the case of 
animals and products which rose by 9.1% to $73.1 
million, with gains in hides and skins, poultry and 
eggs in the shell but a decline for fur skins. Wood 
and products went up by 16.1% to $205.5 million and 
chemicals by 12.5% to $250.4 million. There were 
increases for paperboard, paper and products, logs, 
posts and poles, printed books and woodpulp, but a 
slight decline for newspapers, magazines and adver- 
tising matter. There were also higher imports of 
principal chemicals, synthetic plastics and drugs 
and medicines. 


Following a moderate gain in 1955 of 5.6%, im- 
ports of fibres, textiles and products declined frac- 
tionally to $190.1 million in 1956. There was a fur- 
ther and sharper fall in raw cotton and a decrease 
for rags and waste. Cotton fabrics became in 1956 
the leading item in this group, but rose at a some- 
what lower rate than in the previous year. There were 
also higher imports of synthetic fabrics and fibres, 
tops and yarns and of coated and impregnated cloth. 
For the miscellaneous commodities group, a 14.5% 
increase in 1955 was converted into a 1.2% decline 
to $447.4 million. Aircraft, which in the previous 
year accounted for about one-half of the group’s in- 
crease, fell by almost one-third. But there were fur- 
ther increases in tourist purchases, non-commercial 
items, parcels of small value, refrigerators and 
freezers and medical, optical and dental goods. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom pursued in 1956 an econom- 
ic policy of disinflation designed to stabilize the 
price level, stimulate exports, restrain imports and 
to curb consumption rather than investment. Despite 
a substantial increase in personal income, consumer 
expenditure rose much less in value and hardly at all 
in real terms largely as a result of higher indirect 
taxation, restrictions on instalment buying and cur- 
tailment of bank credit, with a sharp fall in pur- 
chases of cars and durable household goods. The 
upward trend in retail prices was somewhat moder- 
ated. Average annual earnings in manufacturing 
increased as much as in the previous year and output 


per man actually declined. The rise in labour costs 
per unit of output was not however fully reflected in 
factory prices, profit margins being apparently 
slightly reduced. 


Despite some falling off in the rate of expansion 
in fixed investment, its volume in 1956 was nearly 
one-third above that in 1952 representing a gain more 
than proportionate to the increase in national output. 
Housebuilding continued to decline but there was 
more industrial construction and expenditure on ma- 
chinery and equipment. Stocks were also built up at 
a lower rate than in 1955. Government expenditure 
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TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Half-Years 
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increased slightly in real terms, partly because of 
the Suez crisis. Gross national product rose 7% in 
value but only 1.5% in real terms, the smallest ad- 
vance since 1952. Most of the increase in the domes- 
tic output came from higher agricultural production 
and gains in the distributive and service trades. 
Industrial production aS a whole remained at the 
level of 1955. There were sharp declines in motor 
cars and other durable consumer goods, but continued 
increases for engineering capital investment goods, 
aircraft and ships; however on balance the output of 
metal-using industries showed a slight decline. Pro- 
duction in other industries, except for textiles and 
clothing and food, beverages and tobacco, continued 
to rise. Output of coal was about the same as in 
1955 and that of steel somewhat higher. 


Exports rose at a faster rate than in the preced- 
ing year and expanded more than any other sector of 
the economy. As imports did not increase, the import 
balance was reduced by one-third and a deficit inthe 
current balance of payments account was converted 
into a moderate surplus. The Middle East crisis in- 
terrupted the improvement: under way during the year 
in the external financial position and led to consid- 
erable pressure on reserves which had to be buttres- 
sed by a special arrangement enabling the United 
Kingdom to draw on a substantial part of its quota in 
the International Monetary Fund. 


The tota: value of United Kingdom exports rose 
10% in 1956. Domestic exports went up by 9% in 
value and 5.5% in volume, the corresponding figures 
for 1955 being 8.5% and 7.5%. However the under- 
lying trends in United Kingdom exports during the 
past two years present a somewhat different picture 
when account is taken on the one hand of a shipment 
in 1956 of silver bullion in repayment of wartime bor- 
rowing from the United States and on the other of 
certain exports delayed into 1955 by the 1954 dock 
strike. With an adjustment for these factors the rise 
in domestic exports in 1956 was close to 10% in 
value and 6% in volume, compared with correspond- 
ing increases of 5.5% and under 5% in 1955. The ex- 
pansion in exports in 1956 was however sufficient 
only to slow down the rate at which the United 
Kingdom’s share of world trade in manufactures has 
been declining in recent years. The outstanding 
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Change 
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6 384, 7 369. 0 443, 7 - 4,1 +15,4 
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ai 217.6 238, 8 245.9 + 30.6 +13.0 
mies 605. 1 610, 2 692.9 ae ee +14.5 
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feature in the export picture was again the marked 
increase in the rate of growth of engineering prod- 
ucts which accounted for about two-fifths of total 
domestic exports and for three-fifths of their in- 
crease. While most of the gain in engineering exports 
in 1954 was accounted for by road vehicles, and in 
1955 by machinery, in 1956 the advance was chiefly 
concentrated on transport equipment other than road 
vehicles, namely aircraft, ships, including the liner 
Empress of Britain for Canada, and railway vehicles. 
There was also a considerable increase for electric 
machinery and apparatus. But there was a drop in 
passenger car exports. to all countries, although 
shipments to both the United States and Canada went 
up sizably. There were substantial gains for metals, 
especially non-ferrous, and for mineral fuels and 
lubricants, with a decline for coal and a recovery in 
petroleum and products. Exports of chemicals level- 
led off somewhat, and textiles continued their de- 
cline, wool goods being the only group to show an 
increase and cotton goods registering the main fall 
in the group. 


Imports into the United Kingdom were virtually 
unchanged in value and declined slightly in volume, 
a reflection of the levelling off in industrial produc- 
tion and consumer expenditure, as against a 15% 
value and 11.5% volume gain in 1955 Imports of in- 
dustrial materials, which rose considerably in the 
previous year, declined somewhat. This trend, facil- 
itated by a substantial accumulation of stocks in 
1955, was strongly in evidence for softwoods, espe- 
cially in the case of shipments from Canada. There 
were lower imports of rubber, mainly due to the fall 
in prices, and of non-ferrous metals. But higher steel 
production resulted in a continued and sizable rise 
in purchases of iron ore and iron and steel scrap. 
Imports of coal declined by two-fifths, but not of 
petroleum which went up at an accelerated rate. 
There were lower purchases of raw wool but a rise 
for raw cotton. Imports of food, beverages anda to- 
bacco in the past two completely ration-free years 
accounted for 37% of all imports into the United 
Kingdom, compared with an average of 45% for the 
years 1935-38. There was only a moderate increase 
for the group as a whole in 1956, with gains for dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, fish, cereals and 
feedingstuffs, and sugar, but declines for beverages 
and tobacco. Imports of manufactured goods for fur- 
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TABLE 10. Composition of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Main Groups! 


1953 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............000. 
Animals and Anima] Products: «...0........erc:«:s:s.0ccesee 
Fibres, Textiles: and Products )c.c....<ccercssescoe-cneroee 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...........cccssseseseeees 
TFOMVANGCIES PrOdUCtSieveccsecsnetssesttesvsescdactsereceewesesses 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ............:sssseseeeee 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............:000+ 
ChemicaissandsAlliecde@ProductSie...-.cctscc-nesecerssas 
Miscellaneous’ Commodities 5 -.-1....-cr.<:st-0sssosrcsseres 


Domestic Exports 
1954 1955 1956 1953 
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1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II. Tables XI and XII. 


ther processing were generally lower. Chemicals and 
wood products other than newsprint declined but im- 
ports of steel rose; there were big increases for 
plates, bars and rods, angles, shapes and beams but 
not for steel sheets, largely required for the motor 
industry. Imports of finished manufactured goods 
went up somewhat, mainly in capital goods with a 
substantial increase for machine tools. 


Canada was in 1956 again the second leading 
source of imports for the United Kingdom, with an 
unchanged share of that country’s import total at 9%. 
United Kingdom imports from the United States, the 
top ranking supplier, declined somewhat after having 
gone up by about 50% in 1955. Australia continued 
to hold third rank. As a market for British exports, 
Canada displaced the Union of South Africa from 
third place, increasing its proportion of the United 
Kingdom export total from about 5% to 8%. There 
took place in 1956 a striking increase in British ex- 
ports to the dollar area, much greater than in any 
year since 1950. Exports to the United States were 
the highest ever reached, that country supplanting 
Australia as the largest single outlet for United 
Kingdom products. Exports to India, which became 
the fourth leading market, rose at twice the rate of 
the previous year, mainly in metals and machinery 
connected with India’s program of industrialization. 
Exports to Australia and New Zealand fell Owing to 
the impact of policies designed to restrict imports. 


Domestie Exports to the United Kingdom! 


Domestic exports to the United Kingdom estab- 
lished in 1956 a new postwar record at $812.7 mil- 
lion, or 5.6% above the previous peak in 1955 when 
exports rose 17.7%. The rate at which exports to the 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XI. 


United Kingdom went up in 1956 was markedly below 
that for Canadian exports to all countries, but con- 
siderably above the fractional rate of increase for 
total British imports. In 1955 exports to the United 
Kingdom were evenly distributed in both halves, ris- 
ing 35.1% in the first and only 4.3% in the second. 
In 1956 only 45.4% of total exports in the year took 
place in the first six months and there was a 4.1% 
decline from the corresponding period in 1955; while 
in the second half of 1956 exports rose 15.4%. 


There were gains in every major group except 
wood and products and miscellaneous commodities 
and postwar records were set for non-ferrous metals, 
non-metalics and chemicals. Agricultural and vege- 
table products went up to $308.7 million or 13.4%, at 
a lower rate than in 1955, and increased their share 
of total domestic exports to the United Kingdom from 
35.4% to 38%. Canada remained in 1956 the United 
Kingdom’s leading supplier of wheat, wheat flour, 
barley’ and feedingstuffs, enjoying respectively a 
57%, 70%, 81% and 21% share of the market for im- 
ports. Wheat, again by far the largest individual 
export commodity, rose by close to twice as much as 
in 1955, accounting for over one-quarter of the do- 
mestic export total to the United Kingdom and con- 
tributing almost two-thirds of the increase. Exports 
of barley, however, lost two-thirds of the gain in the 
previous year, and shipments of tobacco fell by much 
more than. the amount of the over one-half increase 
in 1955. Exports of oats, which rose seventeenfold 
in 1955, fell to the very low level of 1954, and sales 
of apples, which more than doubled in the preceding 
year, declined somewhat. There was a partial recov- 
ery in wheat flour, amounting to about a quarter of 
the loss in 1955. Oil seed cake and meal went up by 
one-third but did not maintain the 150% rate of in- 
crease in the previous year, and a similar situation 
prevailed for miscellaneous fodders and vegetable 
oils. But flax seed, which more than trebled in 1955, 
rose at an even higher rate in 1956. 
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Non-ferrous metals and products have been 
growing in importance in recent years and coming 
gradually closer in value to agricultural products, 
the biggest single commodity group. Exports of non- 
ferrous metals rose in 1956 to $264.3 million or by 
6.7% at less than half the rate in 1955, and fraction- 
ally increased their share of the domestic export 
total to the United Kingdom to 32.5%. Aluminum re- 
mained the largest item in this group and the second 
leading export but went up at a considerably lower 
rate than in the previous year. Exports of copper 
rose in the same proportion as those of aluminum, 
and there were also further but rather small gains 
for nickel and lead. Platinum metals recovered by 
more than three times the amount of the decline in 
1955, and selenium had the largest relative gain in 
the group of about 150%. But for zinc a one-fifth 
gain in the preceding year was converted into an 
even greater fall, and there was a further drop in 
miscellaneous non-ferrous metals. 


Exports ofiron and its products went up to $37.7 
million or 23.6%, compared with an almost 100% gain 
in 1955 from the relatively low level of 1954, to vir- 
tually reach the postwar record of 1952. Exports of 
iron ore doubled at twice the rate of advance in the 
previous year, more than accounting for the total 
increase in iron and steel. There was again a con- 
Siderable gain for ferro-alloys, which however still 
stood markedly below the level of 1953. Rolling mill 
products, which in 1955 rose 900% from a very low 
base in 1954, went up by three-fifths of the amount 
of the increase in the previous year. Exports of non- 
farm machinery more than compensated for the de- 
cline in 1955 with a 160% gain. But there were sharp 
decreases for pigs, ingots, blooms and billets and 
scrap iron and steel. 


For non-metallic minerals and products there 
was a 3.5% increase to $19.2 million, as against a 
51.2% gain in 1955. In that year there were consider- 
ably higher shipments of asbestos and coal and 
coke, especially the latter which went up fivefold. 
In 1956 asbestos rose moderately and coal and coke 
declined somewhat; there was atso a further drop for 
abrasives but a sharp increase for carbon and graph- 
ite electrodes. Exports of chemicals and allied 
products went up to $21.3 million or by 6.7%, com- 
pared with a 27.2% increase in 1955, with a decline 
in principal chemicals and synthetic plastics. Ani- 
mals and animal products recovered most of the fall 
in the previous year, rising 21.3% to $21.7 million. 
About 70% of the gain was accounted for by canned 
fish which dropped by three-fifths in 1955, but ex- 
ports in 1956 were still markedly below the level of 
1954. There was a sharp gain for tallow, a consider- 
able increase for hides and skins and a slight one 
for cheese, but exports of fur skins and unmanufac- 
tured leather declined. 


Exports of wood,: wood products and paper fell 
14.3% to $135.3 million, by twice the amount of the 
increase in 1955. Planks and boards dropped by over 
two-fifths, more than accounting for the total de- 
crease for the group as a whole. There were also 
substantially lower exports of wood pulp and pulp- 


wood, posts, poles and railway ties, but not logs, 
square timber and spoolwood, and a slight drop in 
plywoods and veneers. On the other hand, newsprint 
paper, which in 1956 became the leading item in the 
group ahead of planks and boards, went up by one- 
quarter or about twice the amount of the increase in 
1955. Canada continued to be the leading supplier of 
newsprint to the United Kingdom with a two-thirds 
share of the market. There was also a marked in- 
crease of 140% in exports of pulpwood and paper- 
board, the largest among the leading items in the 
group. 


Imports from the United Kingdom? 


Imports from the United Kingdom were 21% 
higher in 1956, going up at the same rate as imports 
from all countries, and set a new record of $484.7 
million. Owing to the impact of transport strikes in 
the United Kingdom, imports from that country in the 
first half of the previous year fell by 10.4%, with 
only 45.7% of the import total for the year, but 
picked up sufficiently in the second half to produce 
a 2.1% gain for 1955. In 1956 imports were almost 
evenly divided between the two halves, with two- 
thirds of the increase for the year taking place in 
the first six months. 


There were gains in 1956 in each major group 
other than miscellaneous commodities, and among 
those eight groups that went up new peaks were 
reached in every one except for fibres, textiles and 
products. Iron and steel, at $162.9 million, was 
again the biggest major commodity group. It was the 
only one that showed a decline in 1955, by more than 
twice the total increase in imports from the United 
Kingdom in that year. But in 1956 iron and its prod- 
ucts registered a close to one-half gain, accounting 
for one-third of total imports and three-fifths of their 
increase. There were gains for almost every leading 
item except internal combustion engines and tractors 
which had a further decline but at a lower rate than 
in 1955. All those leaders in the group which fell in 
the previous year much more than made up their 
losses in 1956, especially rolling mill products, 
pipes, tubes and fittings, passenger cars and non- 
farm machinery, again the top ranking item in the 
group. Wire products, tools, hardware and bicycles, 
the only leading iron and steel products that showed 
gains in 1955, rose further in 1956 at a considerably 
higher rate in each case. There were also higher 
imports of motorcycles, motor rail cars and ball and 
roller bearings. 


Imports of fibres, textiles and products went up 
to $103.6 million by 8.6% or at a somewhat higher 
rate than in 1955. Wool fabrics, which showed a 
Slight decline in the previous year, had the largest 
absolute and second highest relative gain. This 
commodity, the leader in the group, accounted for 
four-fifths of the group’s increase but still stood 
below the level of 1953. Imports of raw wool and of 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XII. 
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wool carpets also went up, but wool noils and tops, 
and yarns and warps declined somewhat. There was 
a further moderate advance in miscellaneous textile 
apparel. Cotton fabrics made up for the ground lost 
in the preceding year, and there was again a sizable 
gain for cotton yarns, threads and cords. Imports of 
flax, hemp and jute fabrics and yarns increased, and 
there was no change-for miscellaneous lines, cord- 
age and netting. But purchases of coated and impreg- 
nated cloth fell by one-fifth following a near dou- 
bling in 1955, and imports of synthetic fibres, tops 
and yarns were cut in half. 


Imports of non-ferrous metals and proaucts went 
up to $72.8 million or 43.1%, at over ten times the 
rate of increase in 1955. Flectrical apparatus ad- 
vanced by one-third, accounting for about two-fifths 
of the group total and one-third of its increase. 
About one-quarter of the group’s gain was contri- 
buted by a 300% rise in imports of semi-fabricated 
aluminum. There were also sharp increases in alumi- 
num foil and manufactures, miscellaneous non-ferrous 
wire, semi-manufactured copper and electro-plated 
ware. Platinum metals, refined from Canadian ores, 
were again the second most important item in the 
group with an advance of almost one-quarter. Imports 


of.non-metallic minerals rose to $34 million or by 
6.3%, at about half the rate in 1955. There were 
higher purchases of pottery and chinaware, plate and 
sheet and cut, pressed or blown glass, asbestos 
products, abrasives, brick and tile and baths and 
basins, but a marked decline in anthracite coal and 
lime, plaster and cement. Imports of chemicals were 
virtually unchanged at $22.6 million, with gains in 
acids, synthetic plastics, drugs and medicines, 
almost no change in dyeing and tanning materials 
and pigments and a decrease in principal chemicals. 


For agricultural and vegetable products there 
was an increase of 2% to $29.9 million and for ani- 
mals and animal products a gain of 14.8% to $15.2 
million, in both cases at lower rates than in 1955. 
Imports were higher for whisky, canned and pre- 
served fruits, cocoa butter and paste, clover seed, 
rubber products other than footwear, fur skins, 
unmanufactured leather and leather footwear, but not 
in confectionery, cereal foods and bakery products, 
tea and rum. Miscellaneous commodities, the only 
group that registered a decline in 1956, lost about 
one-third of the ground gained in the previous year, 
due to a very sharp fall in imports of aircraft which 
were cut almost in half. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


Venezuela 


Canada’s trade with Venezuela went up in 1956 
by 11.3% to $242.8 million, with an increase in the 
import balance to $174 million. Total exports, which 
declined fractionally in 1955, rose by 11.6% to $34.4 
million. Sales of wheat flour, again the leading ex- 
port item, continued their decline from the $10.5 mil- 
lion peak in 1954 and were almost one-fifth lower 
than in 1955, resulting in a fall from one-quarter to 
one-third in their share of total exports. Shipments 
of powdered, condensed and evaporated milk, the 
second ranking export product, increased but at a 
much lower rate than the 40% gain in the previous 
year. Eggs in the shell remained at the low level of 
1955 when their exports were cut in half. There were 
marked increases for non-farm machinery, newsprint 
paper, planks and boards, wood pulp, copper wire 
and manufactures and barite. Sales of passenger 
cars ana ot! rolling mill products were ten times 
higher, exports of electrical apparatus almost dou- 
bled and those of seed potatoes about trebled. There 
were declines in synthetic plastics, asbestos and 
manufactured brass. Imports from Venezuela rose 
11.3% to $208.4 million, at about the same rate as 
in 1955. As usual, almost all of Canada’s imports 
from that country consisted of petroleum and fuel 
oils. As in the past, Venezuelan crude was the main 
source of supply for the region served by refineries 
in the Montreal area and the Maritimes. Imports of 
crude petroleum from Venezuela rose by 14% and ac- 
counted for close to three-quarters of total imports 
of this commodity from all countries. But there was 
a decline in purchases of fuel oil. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


For West Germany 1956 was another year of 
economic expansion but at a slower pace, especially 
in the second half when the investment boom began 
to level off under the impact of deflationary policies. 
Both gross national product and industrial production 
did not sustain the increasing rate of advance char- 
acteristic of the past few years, but nevertheless 
showed sizable gains. German exports went up 20% 
in 1956 and imports 14%, a reversal of the trend in 
the previous year when imports rose at a much more 
rapid rate than exports. Canada’s total trade with 
Germany increased in 1956 by 50.9% to $224.1 mil- 
lion and the export balance rose to $45.4 million. 
Total exports, at $134.8 million, were 45% higher 
than in 1955. Sales of wheat, again by far the 
largest export item, went up 89% to $66.9 million, 
accounting for almost three-quarters of the export 
gain to Germany and for one-half of the export total, 
and contributing 29% of total sales of wheat to 
Europe. Sales of barley rose fivefold and those of 
rye doubled, but there was a decline for whisky and 
exports of wheat flour almost disappeared. In metals 
there were gains for iron ore, scrap iron and steel, 
which doubled, and for nickel with a fourfold in- 
crease. But there were markedly lower exports of 
copper, which fell by three-fifths, and of brass, 
aluminum and lead. Exports of non-farm machinery 
more than doubled. Shipments of asbestos, synthetic 
plastics and wood pulp rose, but tnere was a three- 
fifths fall in newsprint paper. 
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TABLE 11. Trade of Canada with Eight Leading Countries, by Half-Years 
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1955 
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Imports from Germany went up by 60.7% to $89.3 products, which rose almost sixfold, pipes, tubes 


million. The iron and steel group doubled to $46.1 
million, contributing one-half of total imports from 
Germany and over two-fifths of total imports of iron 
and its products from Europe. Passenger cars dis- 
placed non-farm machinery as the leading import 
item, trebling in value and accounting for virtually 
the total purchases of this commodity from Europe. 
Gains were also marked for trucks, non-farm machin- 
ery, which increased by two-fifths, rolling mill 


and fittings and auto parts, which about trebled, and 
tools, ball and roller bearings, cutlery and wire and 
products. A continued inflow of immigrants was 
mainly responsible for a 50% increase in non-com- 
mercial items. Cryolite, which rose thirteenfold, had 
the largest relative increase among the leading im- 
ports, and there were also considerable gains for 
cameras, clocks, and watches, electrical apparatus, 
glass, jewellery and cotton and synthetic fabrics. 
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Japan 


The Japanese economy continued to expand in 
1956. Stimulated by strong domestic and export 
demand for investment as well as consumer goods, 
almost all of Japan’s industries achieved new pro- 
duction records. Both exports and imports reached 
postwar peaks. Exports increased by 24%, maintain- 
ing the high rate of advance in 1955, with ships and 
textiles in the lead. Imports, which consist to a 
great extent of industrial materials and foodstuffs 
such as raw cotton and wool, coal and petroleum and 
products, iron ore and iron and steel scrap, sugar 
and rice, rose 31% as compared with a 3% increase 
in 1955. Canada’s trade with Japan increased by 
47.9% to $188.9 million. Total exports went up 40.7% 
to $128 million and imports by 65.7% to $60.8 mil- 
lion, resulting in an increase in the export balance 
to $67.2 million. On the import side, pipes, tubes 
and fittings displaced miscellaneous textile apparel 
as the leading import item, going up by 115%. There 
were also marked gains for such other iron and steel 
items as rolling mill products, non-farm machinery, 
hardware and cutlery. Most principal textile products 
registered increases, miscellaneous apparel ad- 
vancing by three-fifths and cotton fabrics by almost 
90%. Imports of canned fish went up tenfold, and 
there were considerably higher purchases of toys 
and sporting goods, plywoods and veneers, pottery 
and chinaware and electro-plated ware. 


Wheat, very much the biggest export commodity 
to Japan, rose 7.5% to $56.7 million, accounting for 
wel) over two-fifths of total exports to that country. 
Sales of barley, following sharp declines for two 
consecutive years, went up by more than four-fifths 
but were still markedly below the level of 1953-54. 
There was a further sharp gain in flax seed and a 
thirtyfold increase for mustard seed. But exports of 
other seeds, whisky and wheat flour declined and 
there were no sales of fodders. Copper and lead rose 
tenfold, rolling mill products sixfold, brass quadru- 
pled, and wood pulp, the second leading export; 
miscellaneous non-ferrous metals and synthetic 
plastics considerably more than doubled. Exports of 
pigs, ingots, blooms and billets and of iron and steel 
scrap increased from an insignificant amount to 
exceed respectively one million and three-quarters 
of a million dollars. But sales of iron ore fell by 
over two-fifths. 


Belgium and Luxembourg 


Belgium experienced in 1956 another year of 
prosperity, although industrial expansion slowed 
down in the second six months period and industrial 
output for the year rose at a lower rate than in 1955. 
Belgian exports increased 14% as compared with 
20% in the previous year, while imports rose 15% as 
against 11% in 1955. Canada’s total trade with 
Belgium went up by 29.2% to $110.9 million. As im- 
ports advanced much more than exports the export 
balance was reduced fivefold to $5.5 million. Total 
exports were 2.5% higher at $58.2 million. Wheat 
rose by one-third to $29.1 million, more than making 
up for the decline in 1955, and accounted for 6ne- 
half of total exports. Sales of flax seed went up 


again, by close to one-fifth, those of miscellaneous 
seeds rose almost sevenfold, and exports of wheat 
flour went up seventeen times. Shipments, of barley 
and oats were both about halved in the previous 
year; in 1956 there was no change for barley and 
oats fell by four-fifths. There were gains for asbes- 
tos, rolling mill products and zinc, but marked de- 
clines took place in lead, aluminum, newsprint paper, 
which dropped by over four-fifths, and canned fish. 
Imports from Belgium went up by 81.5% to $52.7 mil- 
lion. Purchases of iron and steel products advanced 
by 235% to $25.3 million, accounting for almost 2 
half of total imports from Belgium and for close to 
one-quarter of this group’s imports from Europe. 
Rolling mill products, again the largest import item, 
rose by 300% to $22.2 million. There were also sub- 
stantial increases for wool carpets and mats, unset 
diamonds, plate and sheet glass, tin blocks, pigs 
and bars, and lime, plaster and cement. 


France 


The French economy continued to operate in 
1956 at a high level of production. Industrial output 
increased at about the same rate as in 1955 butthere 
was a decrease in agricultural production due to 
severe frost damage early in the year, and owing to 
persistent inflationary pressures there was only a 
moderate advance in gross national product in real 
terms. Exports fell by 5% following a 15% rise in 
1955. Imports, on the other hand, increased their 
rate of advance from 11% to 18%. Canada’s total 
trade with France went up by 27.1% to $86.3 million. 
As exports rose more than imports, even though at a 
lower rate, the export balance increased to $21.1 
million. Total exports advanced 25.3% to $53.7 mil- 
lion. Copper, with a 25% gain, remained the leading 
export item. Wheat made an appearance at the unusu- 
ally high level of $6.6 million as a result of the 
domestic crop failure, and accounted for three-fifths 
of the total export increase. There were also sharp 
gains for asbestos, synthetic plastics and pulpwood. 
But exports of flax seed, wood pulp, newsprint paper, 
farm implements and synthetic thread and yarns were 
sizably lower. Imports from France went up by 30.3% 
to $32.6 million. Imports of iron and steel doubled. 
Rolling mill products were again the leading import 
item with a 270% gain, displacing pipes, tubes, and 
fittings, whose value remained virtually unchanged, 
into third rank. There was also a sharp rise for non- 
farm, machinery. There were also widespread in- 
creases for such items as books and newspapers, 
wines and brandy, rubber tires and tubes, plate and 
sheet glass and wool fabrics. 


Netherlands 


As in most other European countries in 1956 
there took place also in the Netherlands some slow- 
ing down of the rate of expansion achieved in the 
preceding year apparently due to the physical limits 
set by the absorption of manpower and capacity re- 
serves. Exports rose 6%, at about half the rate of 
increase in 1955, while imports went up by 16% as 
compared with 12%. Canada’s total trade with the 
Netherlands increased by 13.7% to $78.8 million and 
the export balance stood at $31.3 million. Total ex- 
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ports rose 13.8% to $55 million. Shipments of wheat, 
which fell by about three-fifths in the previous year, 
went up by 150% to exceed the level of 1954 and to 
account at $21.2 million for almost two-fifths oftotal 
exports. Sales of iron ore trebled, those of asbestos 
were four-fifths and of vegetable oils half again as 
large; there were also gains for aluminum and scrap 
iron and steel. But exports of barley declined by 
two-thirds, more than reversing the 1955 increase, 
and shipments of rye fell by 70% but were still some- 
what above the low level of 1954. Pigs, ingots, 
blooms and billets dropped to an insignificant 
amount following a two million dollar rise in the 
preceding year. There were also sharp declines for 
flax seed, wood pulp, pulpwood, newsprint and hides 
and skins. Imports from the Netherlands went up by 
13.5% to $23.8 million. Non-commercial items rose 
markedly to become the leading import, largely re- 
flecting the continued flow of immigration, and 
electrical apparatus advanced by two-fifths to rank 
second. There were also gains for florist and nursery 
stock, cotton fabrics, non-farm machinery, unset 
diamonds and benzol, but losses in cocoa butter, 
paste and powder, tin blocks, pigs and bars, canned 
and preserved fruits, and hair and bristles. 


Union of South Africa 


The Union of South Africa enjoyed another year 
of prosperity in 1956 with a higher gross national 
product and sustained development in mining, agri- 
culture, transportation and power generation, both 
industry and commerce reporting larger returns. Ex- 
port earnings continued to expand, primarily from 
gold and uranium production, but imports did not 
advance as much as in the previous year. Canada’s 
total trade with the Union of South Africa rose 17.3% 
to $73.4 million and the export balance to $56.6 
million, with a 15.4% increase in total exports to 
$65 million and a 34.3% import gain to $8.4 million. 
Aircraft became in 1956 the leading export, in- 


creasing from a negligible amount to $14.2 million 
to account for 22% of total exports to South Africa 
and for 29% of total exports of aircraft to all coun- 
tries. Passenger cars and non-farm machinery ad- 
vanced by more than, and newsprint by about one- 
quarter, and sales of aluminum nearly doubled. But 
exports of planks and boards, the largest export item 
in 1955, fell by close to one-third. There were also 
declines for wheat, tallow, canned fish, trucks, auto 
parts, electrical apparatus, copper and synthetic 
plastics. Exports of railway cars and coaches, which 
rose by almost two million dollars in the previous 
year, virtually disappeared. On the import side, 
copper appeared to become the top ranking item, 
followed by abrasives with a two-fifths gain. Wines 
and brandy held their own, but purchases of wool, 
nuts, sugar, and manganese ore declined. 


Norway 


Norway’s foreign trade expanded sharply in 
1956, and the same was true of Canada’s total trade 
with that country. Exports expanded by 22.5% to 
$57.7 million and imports rose by 59.8% to $3.8 
million, with an increase in the export balance to 
$53.9 million. Canadian exports to Norway are of a 
special nature, consisting mainly of large shipments 
of ores for smelting and refining and eventual re- 
export to other countries. Nickel, again the leading 
export, increased 15% and accounted for one-half of 
total exports. Copper followed with a one-third gain, 
and there were also higher shipments of miscellane- 
ous non-ferrous ores and Zinc. Exports of wheat 
went up by one-half and those of barley and rye 
respectively almost fourfold and sixfold. But there 
was a further decline for chemicals, of almost two- 
thirds, and flax seed fell by one-third. Rolling mill 
products, which made an appearance at $1.3 million 
or one-third of total imports, displaced in 1956 
canned fish as the top ranking import. 
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CHAPTER Il 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


There was in 1956 an increase in Canada’s 
trade with Europe, Latin America and the Common- 
wealth, at a considerably higher rate than in 1955 
for the first two areas but at a substantially lower 
rate for the third, both exports and imports going up 
in the case of all three regions. Total exports to 
Europe were higher than in 1955 in every quarter, 
rose 38.5% to $530.9 million as against a 10.9% 
gain in the preceding year, and surpassed by 11.6% 
the previous peak in 1952. Imports from Europe, 
also higher in every quarter, exceeded by 45.2% the 
previous record in 1955 when imports rose 14.4%, 
and reached a value of $296.6 million. Total exports 
to Latin America were higher in the second and 
fourth quarter and amounted to $177.4 million. The 
increase of 9.4% in 1956 was not sufficient however 
to compensate for a 13.9% decline in the preceding 
year, and total exports to that area were 35.2% 
below the postwar record in 1952. Imports from 


Trade with 


After two consecutive years of rapid growth in 
total output and industrial production, there took 
place in 1956 a slowing down of the high rate of 
economic expansion in western Europe. The year 
was also marked by an acceleration in wage in- 
creases and substantial price rises in the earlier 
months of the year which were generally moderated 
in the later part of 1956 largely as a result of anti- 
inflationary governmental measures. The decline 
in the rate of increase of the national product for 
the area as a whole reflected a slowdown in the 
rate of growth of industrial production, to which 
France, Italy, Switzerland and Norway were an 
exception, as well as to a certain extent a de- 
crease in agricultural output due to adverse weather 
conditions. Both exports from and imports into 
western Europe continued to increase in 1956 
although at a lower rate than in 1955. France was 
the only major trading country whose total exports 
declined. For western Europe as a whole there was 
a particularly marked increase in exports to the 
United States. All major trading countries in the 
area registered larger purchases from abroad. Im- 
ports rose in most cases at a higher rate than in 
1955, especially sharply for France but with the 
notable exception of Germany. 


Canada’s total trade with all European countries 
except the Soviet Union and the other countries in 
the Soviet bloc went up in 1956 by 30.5%, or at 
almost three times the rate of increase in 1955. The 
gain was shared by all countries other than Greece, 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. 
For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables 
V, VI, XIU, XIV and XIX. 


Latin America exceeded the level of 1955 in the 
first three quarters with a 13.3% gain for the whole 
year, and the highest postwar value of $361.8 million 
was attained following a period of virtual stability 
between 1952 and 1954 and a 12.3% increase in 
1955. Both exports to and imports from the Common- 
wealth went up at a lower rate than in the preceding 
year. Total exports were higher in the first two 
quarters and advanced 1.5% as compared with a 
22.4% gain in the previous year, but at $255.3 
million were still 28.1% below the postwar peak in 
1947 as well as under the levels of 1946-49 and 
1951-52. Imports from the Commonwealth rose in 
every quarter but the second, showing continuous 
annual gains since 1953. At $221.6 million, imports 
from that area went up 5.5% as against a 14.9% in- 
crease in 1955, but were 27.8% below the postwar 
record in 1951. 


Europe ! 


Iceland and Portugal. There were higher exports to 
and imports from most countries in the area, with 
the exception of Greece for both exports and im- 
ports, of Austria, Iceland, Portugal and Yugoslavia 
for éxports and Spain for imports. The overall export 
balance with the region was virtually unchanged, 
Denmark, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Yugoslavia 
being the only countries with whom Canada had 
import balances in 1956. West Germany remained 
Canada’s leading trading partner in the area for 
both sales and purchases, accounting for 29% of 
exports and 31% of imports. 


Canada’s total trade with the U.S.S.R. and the 
other Soviet countries showed a much sharper rise 
in 1956 than in the preceding year, going up at over 
ten times the rate of increase for total trade with 
Europe. Exports rose 566% to $70.7 million, ac- 
counting for 13.3% of the export total to Europe as 
compared with 2.8% in 1955. Imports went up by 
105% to $9.9 million, increasing their share of the 
import total from Europe from 2.4% to 3.3%. Trade 
with China (except Taiwan), which is listed in the 
‘‘other countries’’ group, also rose markedly. Ex- 
ports increased 139% to $2.4 million, phosphate 
fertilizers accounting for most of total sales. Im- 
ports went up 83% to $5.7 million, with very sharp 
gains in nuts which again formed the bulk of 
purchases. 


The recovery of wheat exports was the main 
development in Canada’s trade with Europe in 1956. 
In the previous year sales of wheat declined by 
22% and accounted for one-quarter of total-domestic 
exports to Europe. In 1956 wheat sales contributed 
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over two-fifths of this total, going up by almost 
140% to $230.8 million, and accounted for 45% of 
total exports of this commodity to all countries. 
Consequent upon the trade agreement between 
Canada and the U.S.S.R., there was in 1956 a new 
market in Soviet Russia with sales of nearly 15 
million bushels valued at $23.6 million. There 
were also new purchases by Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and East Germany, at respectively $22.1 
million, $1.9 million and $0.5 million, and sales to 
Poland nearly quintupled to $16.2 million. Gains 
were made also over 1955 in most of Canada’s other 
European markets, namely West Germany (89% to 
$66.9 million), Belgium (32% to $29.1 million), the 
Netherlands (148% to $21.2 million), Switzerland 
(48% to $19.5 million), Italy (153% to $11.4 million), 
Norway (51% to $8.8 million) and Finland (21% to 
$1.1 million), and there were new markets in France 
($6.6 million) and Denmark ($0.3 million). The only 
decline was registered for Austria (50% to $1.6 
million). 


Exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
doubled to $283.4 million as compared with a 7.7% 
decline in 1955. Sales of rye and barley rose by 
respectively two-fifths and about one and a half 
times, with a new market in Poland ($1.5 million) 
for the former and in Czechoslovakia ($2.2 million) 
for the latter. Exports of flaxseed, which went up 
by almost 150% in 1955, declined by about one- 
seventh, the Netherlands accounting for most of 
the decrease. But there were sharp increases in 
rape and clover seed and substantial gains in 
vegetable oils and tobacco, but not in whisky and 
wheat flour. Exports of animals’ and animal products 
fell again, by 22.7% to $14.2 million, with declines 
in hides and skins, cured and canned fish and 
butter. Exports of butter in the past two years 
consisted mainly of sales to East Germany, dropping 
in 1956 from $2.2 million to $0.7 million. 


In addition to animal products, two other groups 
showed declines in 1956. Wood, wood products and 
paper more than reversed the gain of the previous 
year with a 28.8% fall to $22.1 million. Wood pulp, 
by far the largest item in the group, registered a 
one-quarter decrease, mainly owing to markedly 
lower exports to the Soviet Union, France and the 
Netherlands, while sharply lower shipments to the 
last two countries and to Belgium and West Germany 
were responsible for the over one-half fall in news- 
print. Fibres, textiles and products, the smallest 
major group, had an almost one-half decline to $2.8 
million. 


Exports in the non-ferrous metals and iron and 
steel groups rose by respectively 12.6% to $99.7 
million and by 27.5% to $40 million, in both cases 
well below the rate of increase in 1955. Nickel 
went up by close to one-third, largely due to a 
quadrupling of sales to West Germany and a 15% 
gain to Norway, accounting for three-quarters of 
the increase in non-ferrous metals. For copper there 
was a Slight decline in contrast to an almost two- 
thirds rise in the previous year, with substantial 
increases to France and Norway and a sharp drop 


to West Germany. Aluminum rose somewhat, by 
about as much as in 1955, miscellaneous non-ferrous 
ores again trebled, and there were gains for zinc, 
silver and non-ferrous scrap but not for lead and 
brass. Scrap iron and steel remained the leading 
item in the iron and its products group, West 
Germany and Italy accounting for a two-thirds in- 
crease. Iron ore, the second largest item, rose by 
two-fifths, most of the gain being contributed by 
the Netherlands. There were again advances for 
non-farm machinery and rollirg mill products, a 
partial reversal of the decline in the previous year 
for internal combustion engines, and an almost 
fourfold increase for passenger cars, more than half 
of it to Belgium. But exports of farm implements 
fell by two-fifths. 


Chemicals and allied products were another 
group which went up at a considerably lower rate 
than in 1955, at 1.4% to $37.1 million. There was a 
further gain of one-half in synthetic plastics, with 
sharp increases to France and Switzerland, but 
sizable declines in fertilizers, mainly to Greece, and 
in drugs and medicines. Non-metallic minerals were 
the only group that showed an accelerated rate of 
growth with a 25.1% increase to $24.4 million. This 
was mainly due to higher exports of asbestos which 
rose by one-fifth, a marked advance taking place in 
shipments to France. 


Imports from Europe went up in every major 
commodity group but were particularly concentrated 
on iron and steel products. This group more than 
doubled, as compared with a less than one-fifth 
increase in 1955, to account at $108.1 million for 
one-third of total imports from Europe and for three- 
fifths of their increase. Rolling mill products with 
an over 300% gain supplanted non-farm machinery 
as the, leading item in the group, contributing over 
one-third of total imports of iron and its products 
and one-half of their advance. Non-farm machinery 
went up by one-half, accounting for almost a quarter 
of the group total. West Germany was again the 
largest European supplier of iron and steel products, 
showing a 100% gain with an over two-fifths share 
of the group’s imports from Europe. Germany also 
remained the top ranking source of imports of non- 
farm machinery from that area, with a 44% share of 
the total. Sweden followed with a three-fifths in- 
crease and an over one-fifth share of total pur- 
chases of non-farm machinery from Europe. Imports 
of passenger cars, virtually all coming from 
Germany, nearly trebled. Belgium became in 1956 
the leading supplier of rolling mill products as a 
result of a 300% increase and accounted for three- 
fifths of total European imports of this item, 
followed by Germany and France with very sharp 
increases. There were further marked gains in 
pipes, tubes and fittings, trucks, tools, ball and 
roller bearings, and hardware. 


Four of the remaining major groups rose at a 
higher rate than in 1955, very markedly for the 
first three. Fibres, textiles and products went up 
by 27.2% to $33.9 million. Continued increases 
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TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland), by Half-Years 


1954 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. 


1955 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. 


1956 
half’55 |2nd half’55 
to to 
ea Ist half’56 | 2nd hali’56 


$’000,000 % %o 
Domestic Exports .............. 141.6 199.7 164,2 211.9 251510 276.9 + 52.8 4d Osu 
RC-E:XPOLUSmer eee a ieereeree 22 eal 1.6 5.8 en 1.9 = _ 
TIM POFtS aan eecre cosas setae cee 79.7 98.9 82.7 121.6 128.5 168.1 + 55.5 peaoee 
‘Potal “Trade as.cscceceen teers 223.5 300.7 248.6 Boose 380. 8 447.1 + 53.1 + 31.8 
‘Trade. Balance c.ssseectes sc: + 64.1 + 103.0 + 83.2 + 95.9 + 123.7 + 110.9 - _ 


were registered in wool carpets and mats and wool 
fabrics, cotton and synthetic fabrics and miscel- 
laneous textile apparel. Non-ferrous metals and 
products advanced 39% to $31.7 million, with 
sizably higher shipments of clocks and watches 
and of electrical apparatus, but a fractional decline 
for tin blocks, pigs and bars. Imports of wood, 
wood products and paper were 23.6% higher at $11 
million, gains taking place in printed books and 
paperboard and paper, and a decrease for corkwood. 
Agricultural and vegetable products showed an only 
slightly higher rate of increase than in 1955, with 
a 7.5% advance to $27.5 million. There were greater 
purchases of pickled, preserved and canned vege- 
tables, wines and florist and nursery stock, but a 
sizable fall for nuts. 


Three groups increased at a lower rate than in 
the previous year. Non-metallic minerals rose by 
38.4% to $28.2 million, with considerable gains in 
various types of glass, lime, plaster and cement, 
and unset diamonds. Chemicals and allied products 
increased by 6.7% to $13.5 million, but there were 
declines for dyeing and tanning materials, principal 
chemicals and fertilizers. There were also higher 
imports of animals and animal products at $11 
million. The miscellaneous commodities group, 
which registered a slight drop in 1955, went up by 
almost a quarter to $31.9 million, owing mainly to 
a partial recovery in non-commercial items and 
increases for cameras, jewellery, medical, optical 
and dental equipment and musical instruments. 


Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland! 


Generally high levels of economic activity 
continued to be in evidence in the Commonwealth 
in 1956. Exports from that area rose by about 4% 
and imports 6%. Foreign earnings of most Common- 
wealth countries are essentially dependent on the 
fluctuations of external demand for certain primary 
commodities and the following main trends de- 
veloped during 1956. Wool prices, which staged a 
strong recovery during the year, were on the average 
only slightly higher than in 1955, merino prices 
tending to improve more than crossbred. This trend 
favoured exports of wool from Australia, which 
contributed most to the greater overseas sales of 
wool in 1956, and South Africa, while shipments 
from New Zealand increased in quantity but fell 
in value. For cotton, however, there were reduced 
quantities at lower prices, affecting mainly India 
and Pakistan. The value of sales of cotton piece- 
goods was unchanged from the previous year, 
Pakistan eritering the world market in 1956. But 
exports of raw jute from that country declined, due 
to lower volume. The average price of rubber ex- 
ported in 1956 was considerably lower than in 


1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative 
statistics see Part II, especially Tables V, VI, XV, 
XVI and XIX. 


1955, affecting Malaya and Ceylon, and this rather 
than smaller volume accounted for a sizably re- 
duced value which however was still much higher 
than in any other postwar year. In metals, copper 
exports reached new high volume and value levels, 
despite reduced prices, benefiting the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The average price of 
tin, On the other hand, rose and exports from Malaya, 
the world’s largest producing country, showed a 
substantial value gain. Exports of tea from the 
Commonwealth reached new record levels, but 
Ceylon was an exception to this trend. For cocoa, 
following two years of reduced demand world con- 
Sumption recovered in 1956 under the inducement 
of lower prices, but earnings of cocoa producers 
fell considerably. In contrast to the trend in tea 
and cocoa, prices of coffee rose throughout 1956, 
favouring British East African coffee, particularly 
the high grade Arabicas. About two-thirds of 
Commonwealth sugar goes to the United Kingdom 
and has experienced only minor price variations 
under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement of 1951; 
tonnage to all distinations reached a new high 
level in 1956. Exports of wheat rose by about one- 
half, most of the increase being accounted for by 
Australia which recorded the heaviest consignments 
in twenty years. 
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TABLE 13. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland, 
by Half-Years 


1954 1955 1956 
nisin 
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Exports from the Commonwealth in 1956 were 
characterized by a marked improvement in entrepdt 
trade, re-exports accounting for close to one-half 


of the total export gain. Most Commonwealth 


countries shared in the moderate expansion of 


1956, but there were lower earnings for Pakistan 
and Ceylon, due to their heavy dependence on 
respectively raw cotton and jute and tea and rubber. 
Imports into the Commonwealth were the highest 
on record, slightly exceeding the previous peak 
in 1951. There was a recovery for Pakistan and a 
continued expansion of imports for India, the Union 
of South Africa, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Ceylon, the West Indies, West, but not 
Fast, Africa, Hong Kong and Malaya. Canada’s 
trade with the Commonwealth increased moderately, 
and this area continued to absorb a wide variety 
of Canadian manufactured goods. A part of exports 
was again financed through Canada’s participation 
in capital assistance programs under the Colombo 
Plan for Economic Development in South and South- 
east Asia, and India, Pakistan and Ceylon were 
the Commonwealth countries benefiting from this 
contribution. 


By far the largest relative and absolute increase 
in domestic exports among the major commodity 
groups took place in miscellaneous commodities. 
The group rose over 180% to $26.5 million, and air- 
craft, virtually all of it to South Africa, accounted 
for more than four-fifths of the gain. Iron and its 
products, at $67.4 million, was again the biggest 
single group, with a fractional decline as against 
an over one-half increase in 1955. Automotive prod- 
ucts as a whole did not maintain the rate of re- 
covery of the previous year. Auto parts, again the 
leading item in the group, fell very slightly follow- 
ing a one-third gain in 1955. Passenger and freight 
cars, which rose in the preceding year by re- 
spectively about nine-tenths and four-fifths, showed 
in 1956 a very slight increase for the former but a 
one-fifth fall for the latter. Exports of locomotives 
which almost tripled in 1955, went up very moder- 
ately. Rolling mill products continued to gain sub- 
stantially, although at only a quarter of the rate of 
increase in the previous year, while exports of 
internal combustion engines and tools also rose 


considerably and at higher rates than in 1955. There 
was a further decline for non-farm machinery, but 
at a much lower rate than in the preceding year. 


Wood, wood products and paper, again the 
second largest export group, lost most of the gain 
made in 1955 with a 18.3% decline to $52.6 million. 
There were losses for all the leading items except 
book paper which rose by two-fifths. Planks and 
boards, again the top ranking export to the Common- 
wealth, accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
group’s decline with a one-quarter fall as compared 
to a two-fifths gain in 1955. There was also a partial 
reversal for newsprint and bond and writing paper, 
wrapping paper declined more than it rose in the 
previous year, and wood pulp fell further. There 
were also lower exports in two other groups. Non- 
ferrous metals fell to $19.1 million or by about 
three-fifths of the gain in 1955 with declines in 
aluminum, copper and electrical apparatus. Non- 
metallic minerals dropped to $4.7 million, by about 
three times the increase of the previous year, with 
a sharp fall in asbestos. 


Agricultural and vegetable products recovered 
close to two-fifths of the decline in 1955 with a 
2.5% increase to $48.1 million. Wheat displaced 
newsprint in 1956 as the second ranking export to 
the Commonwealth, more than making up for a 
fractional decrease in the preceding year. There 
was a moderate rise for wheat flour but only less 
than one-fifth of the 1955 decline was recovered. 
There were further gains for fodders and fresh vege- 
tables but losses for tobacco, whisky and rubber 
tires and tubes. Animals and animal products went 
up 3.6% to $20.2 million, but at a lower rate than 
in 1955. There was a further moderate increase for 
cured fish and an equally small decrease for canned 
fish. Exports of powdered, condensed and evapo- 
rated milk rose by over one-half, and those of un- 
manufactured leather by more than a quarter. But 
there were small declines for pickled pork and beef 
and for tallow. The chemicals and allied products 
group also went up at not as high a rate as in 
1955, by 14.2% to $11.3 million, but there were 
lower exports of synthetic plastics, principal chemi- 
cals and drugs and medicines. 
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In imports, agricultural and vegetable products 
were again by far the most important commodity 
group, rising fractionally to $131.8 million, and 
accounted for three-fifths of total imports from the 
Commonwealth. Unrefined sugar continued to be the 
leading item in the group, contributing over one- 
third of imports of agricultural products with an 8% 
gain. Rubber fell by about one-seventh and was 
again in second place, slightly ahead of tea whose 
imports remained virtually unchanged. There were 
further increases for vegetable oils, coffee, but not 
enough to make up for the decline in 1955, and for 
cocoa beans, rum, rice and brandy. But declines 
were shown in dried fruits, nuts, molasses and 
syrups, rubber footwear, spices, canned and pre- 
served fruit, and natural gums. 


Among other major groups, fibres, textiles and 
products went up 8.1% to $31.6 million. Raw wool, 
again the leading item in the group, rose 10% to 
account for one-half of the gain in textiles. There 
was further increase in cotton fabrics as well as 
higher imports of wool carpets wud mats, miscel- 
laneous textile apparel, raw flax, hemp and jute 
and manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres. But 
imports of flax, hemp and jute fabrics somewhat 
reversed the gain made in 1955. Non-ferrous metals 
went up by almost a quarter to $29.8 million. There 
were further sharp increases for bauxite and alumina 
and tin blocks, pigs and bars, as well as gains 
for copper and chrome ore. But for manganese ore 
a fourteenfold rise in 1955 was converted into a 
two-fifths fall. Non-metallic minerals rose by under 
one-fifth to $11.3 million, with gains for petroleum 
and abrasives. Animals and animal products were 
one of the two major groups which had small de- 
clines in 1956, falling by 1.3% to $12 million with 
lower imports of canned meats and fresh mutton and 
lamb but a further gain for sausage casings. 


The various individual countries belonging to 
the Commonwealth can be conveniently divided into 
five groups according to their geographical position 
in America, Asia, Africa, Oceania and Europe. 
There were in 1956 gains in Canada’s trade with 
the first three areas, unlike in 1955 when it went 
up with all five. 


\ 


Canada s total exports to Commonwealth coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere rose 14% to $48.8 
million and imports went up 15.6% to $63.7 million. 
Jamaica was again Canada’s leading trading partner 
in this area, followed by British Guiana and Trini- 
dad and Tobago. Exports to Jamaica increased by 
one-third to $17.3 million and imports by almost 
three-fifths to $24.6 million, the largest relative 
import gain in this group. Exports to British Guiana 
were close to one-half higher at $4.4 million, the 
largest relative export increase in the area, and 
imports rose 12% to $20.5 million. There was a 
fractional decline in exports to Trinidad and Tobago 
to $12.5 million and a 12% gain in imports to $11.1 
million. Agricultural and ,vegetable and animal 
products were again the malin export categories to 
the countries in the area, accounting for respective- 


ly close to two-fifths and over a quarter of the 
export total. Wheat flour continued to be the princi- 
pal export item, going up by 2.8% to $9.8 million 
with a one-fifth share of total exports. Shipments 
to Trinidad and Tobago, again the largest outlet 
in the area and accounting for one-third of total 
sales, were considerably reduced. Jamaica, with 
an over a quarter increase, was again the second, 
and Lecward and Windward Islands the third ranking 
market for wheat flour. Exports of fish, the second 
leading export, rose 8.3% to $7.4 million, Jamaica 
contributing over one-half of total sales. 


Raw sugar, with a one-seventh increase to 
$27.9 million again accounted for over two-fifths 
of Canadian imports from Commonwealth countries 
in America. Imports from Jamaica more than made 
up for the two-thirds fall in 1955, rising to $10.9 
million with a two-fifths share of total purchases 
of sugar from the area. For British Guiana a similar 
but less pronounced movement brought imports up 
to $10.3 million. There was also a sizable gain for. 
Trinidad and Tobago, but a halving for Barbados 
which more than reversed the 1955 increase, as well 
as a decline for Leeward and Windward Islands. 
Imports of bauxite and alumina went up by more 
than a quarter to $21.2 million, accounting for one- 
third of total purchases from the area. There was 
a further increase of two-thirds for Jamaica to $11.9 
million, and a small decline for British Guiana. 
Imports of petroleum from Trinidad and Tobago 
rose 10% to $7.4 million. 


Canada’s total exports to Commonwealth coun- 
tries in Asia went up again, by 14.6% to $51.7 
million, and increases were registered for every 
country in the area other than Hong Kong. Exports 
to Pakistan, the only country in this region which 
in 1955 had a decline amounting to 31%, showed 
the greatest absolute gain, Imports from Common- 
wealth countries in Asia declined by 3.6% to $83.2 
million as compared with an almost one-third gain 
in 1955, but there were higher purchases from 
Ceylon and Pakistan. India was again the leading 
trading partner in the area, accounting for one-half 
of total exports and close to two-fifths of imports, 
followed by Malaya and Singapore and Ceylon. 


Total exports to India rose 3.6% to $25.9 
million, at less than one-tenth of the rate of. in- 
crease in 1955. Locomotives, again by far the lead- 
ing export item, contributed nearly two-fifths of the 
export total but declined by 10%. Wood pulp went 
up moderately, copper rose one and a half times, 
rolling mill products and internal combustion en- 
gines doubled, aircraft tripled, and there was an 
about thirtyfold gain in powdered, condensed and 
evaporated milk. But’ exports of aluminum, zinc, 
newsprint paper, electrical apparatus and auto parts 
declined and there were no shipments of wheat. Im- 
ports from India fell 12.1% to $30.9 million but 
were still above the 1954 level. There were lower 
purchases of tea and flax, hemp and jute fabrics, 
together accounting for two-thirds of total imports, 
as well as declines in nuts, manganese ore, spices, 
carpets and mats other than wool, and vegetable 
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oils. But purchases of cotton fabrics went up sub- 
stantially, and there were also gains for wool 
carpets and mats and for rice. 


Exports to Malaya and Singapore went up 
14.8% to $3.9 million, with increases in wheat 
flour, internal combustion engines, cars and trucks, 
but not auto parts, and asbestos. Imports declined 
fractionally to $28.6 million. Purchases of rubber 
fell as did their share of total imports from Malaya 
and Singapore, to about three-quarters from well 
over four-fifths. But there were increases for tin 
blocks, pigs and bars and vegetable oils. Exports 
to Ceylon rose 24.8% to $3.4 million, with gains 
for wheat flour, locomotives, newsprint paper and 
freight cars, but declines for milk preparations, 
electrical apparatus and no shipments of railway 
ties. Imports increased 6.3% to $16.6 million. Pur- 
chases of tea, as usual contributing the major part 
of imports from Ceylon, rose considerably, but 
imports of rubber were more than halved. Exports 
to Hong Kong were 3% lower, at $7.1 million. There 
were declines for synthetic plastics and wheat 
flour, the two leading exports, but increases for 
wheat, pens, pencils and parts, and passenger cars. 
Imports also fell by 3% to $5.7 million, with a sharp 
decrease in rubber footwear. Exports to Pakistan 
went up by 69.1% to $11.4 million and imports by 
three-fifths to $1.3 million. Contractors’ outfits and 
supplies about doubled, shipments of locomotives 
went up from a negligible amount to two and a 
quarter million dollars, exports of electrical ap- 
paratus were more than five times larger and wheat 
made a substantial appearance, but there was a 
very sharp decline for non-farm machinery. On the 
import side, purchases of raw flax, hemp and jute 
about quadrupled. 


Canada’s trade with Commonwealth countries 
in Africa was 15.3% higher at $102.4 million. Total 
exports rose 13.8% to $73.2 million and imports 
went up 19.2% to $29.2 million. The Union of South 
Africa! was again the principal trading partner in 
the area, accounting for 89% of total exports and 
29% of imports. Purchases from British East Africa 
went up by 14.4% but did not quite make up for the 
decline in,the previous year. Shipments of sugar, 
accounting for about one-half of imports from British 
East Africa, were virtually unchanged. Imports of 
coffee rose 50% to somewhat exceed the level of 
1954, and there were also increases for tea and 
sisal fibres. Cocoa beans, the main import from 
British West Africa, showed a three-fifths gain much 
more than making up for an about one-eighth de- 
creasé in 1955. 


Canada’s trade with Commonwealth countries 
in Oceania fell 10.8% to $112.2 million. Total ex- 
ports were 18.2% lower at $67.2 million, but imports 
advanced 3.2% to $45 million. The decline in sales 
- to this region was due to lower purchases by 
Australia and New Zealand, those two countries 


1. See Ch. II for a detailed description of Canada’s 
trade with the Union of South Africa. 


reducing in 1956 their imports from all destinations 
by respectively 10% and 4%. Canada’s exports to 
Australia fell 18.3% to $47.8 million. Auto parts, 
with an 11% gain, became in 1956 the leading export 
item and accounted for over a quarter of the export 
total. There were very sharp increases for ferro- 
alloys and wood pulp and moderate ones for rolling 
mill products and non-farm machinery. But planks 
and boards fell by over a quarter, and there were 
also considerable declines for newsprint paper, 
aluminum, copper, asbestos, cars and trucks, syn- 
thetic plastics and tobacco. Imports from Australia 
were unchanged at $26.3 million, with an increase 
of one-fifth in raw wool, but lower purchases of 
raw sugar, dried fruits and canned meats. Exports 
to New Zealand were reduced by 19.4% to $18.1 
million. There were sharp decreases in locomotives, 
passenger, but not freight, automobiles, auto parts 
and newsprint paper, as well as lower exports of 
planks and boards, non-farm machinery, tools, cop- 
per and copper wire and manufactures. Canned fish 
held its ground, and internal combustion engines, 
aluminum, primary plastics and synthetic fabrics 
went up markedly. Imports from New Zealand re- 
mained at $12.3 million. Purchases of wool, again 
the principal import, were unchanged and those of 
sausage casings rose by three-quarters. But there 
were lower imports of fresh mutton and lamb and of 
beef and veal, while imports of cheese fell from 
over one million dollars to an insignificant amount. 
The one-quarter gain in imports from Fiji was en- 
tirely accounted for by larger imports of raw sugar. 


Canada’s trade with Commonwealth countries 
in Europe declined 14.6% to $14.9 million, Ireland 
contributing 70% of exports to and 90% of the very 
small import total from the area. Exports to Ireland 
went down 21.1% to $10.2 million, the fall being 
largely due to markedly lower sales of wheat and 
planks and boards. But there were somewhat higher 
shipments of wheat to Malta. 


’55 Quantity ’56 Quantity °’56 Sein 
t a 


Commodity a at : 
’55 Prices °55 Prices ’56 Prices 
$’000,000 
Sugar, unrefined 45.9 49.4 49.5 
i\Rubber, crude, 

CLGat. cee PA fed 24.0 232 
Tea, black ......... 23.0 aie t 2350 
Bauxite and alu- 

MIN, cece T5e2 16.2 19.3 
Wool, raw............ 12.0 toeo ares 
Jute fabrics,etc. 10.6 11.0 1052 
Petroleum,crude, 

Ct Cae erates tess 6.7 Howl 1.4 
Vegetable oils... 5.4 6.2 6.6 
Coffee, green .... Sql) 5.4 5.6 
Fruits, dried...... 5.0 4.5 4.5 
NUtSrertrecccsreccceses 5.6 4.2 4.2 

‘Total... 160. 6 167.5 166. 7 


rhe preceding statement lists eleven leading 
commodities which together accounted for 76.5% 
of total imports from the Commonwealth in 1955 and 
for 75.2% in 1956. Columns I and III represent the 
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value of these commodities in 1955 and 1956, and 
Column II indicates the 1956 quantities valued at 
the average prices prevailing in 1955. Thus volume 
and price changes between 1955 and 1956 can be 
determined by comparison of respectively Columns 
I and II and Columns II and III . 


The sample as a whole showed in 1956 a 3.8% 
increase in value, resulting from 4.4% volume gain 
and a 0.5% decline in the average price level. All 
the eleven commodities except rubber, dried fruits 
and nuts rose in volume between 1955 and 1956. 


the gains ranging from about 4% for jute fabrics to 
38.5% for coffee. There was a higher average price 
in 1956, as well as larger volume, for sugar, pe- 
troleum, vegetable oils, coffee, and bauxite and 
alumina which had by far the most pronounced price 
increase of 19%. But there were lower prices for 
tea, raw wool and jute fabrics, sufficiently reduced 
to result in smaller value for the latter. In the case 
of the three commodities that did not go up in 
volume, there was a price decline for rubber and no 
change for dried fruits and nuts. 


Trade with Latin America! 


General economic progress throughout Latin 
America continued in 1956 with an improvement in 
the position of not only countries producing pe- 
troleum and metals but also those more dependent 
on agricultural output. Nevertheless there were 
still in evidence considerable differences in the 
degree of prosperity enjoyed by the individual 
countries in this rapidly growing region. As has 
been the case in other recent years, certain coun- 
tries in the area experienced in 1956 serious dif- 
ficulties in their external payments position, while 
others were open dollar markets characterized by 
vigorous competition -among the various overseas 
suppliers. Latin America again provided in 1956 
valuable markets for Canadian exports of foodstuffs 
and raw materials as well as industrial equipment 
and consumer manufactures. Canada, on the other 
hand, continued to be an expanding and unrestricted 
outlet for most of Latin America’s principal ‘primary 
exports. 


Iron and its products became in 1956 the 
largest export group, Showing the greatest absolute 
increase among all the major commodity groups and 
rising by 23.2% to $37.4 million, as compared with 
a very small decrease in the previous year. Non- 
farm machinery was again the leading item in the 
‘group, nearly reversing an 11% decline in 1955. 
Rolling mill products rose by almost a quarter fol- 
lowing a twelvefold gain in the previous year from 
a relatively low level in 1954. Exports of farm 
implements which went up by over one-half in 1954 
and dropped by about the same percentage in the 
following year, increased by 30% in 1956. There 
were very sharp gains in passenger cars and pigs, 
ingots, blooms and billets which rose respectively 
fourteen and fifteen times. Exports of railway track 
material declined by one-third after going up in 
1955 to three and a half million dollars from negli- 
gible amounts: in both 1953 and 1954. Further de- 
creases were registered for internal combustion 
engines and tractors. 


In addition to iron and its products, there was 
a reversal of the downtrend of the previous year 
for four other principal commodity groups.. Exports 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables V, VI, XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


of wood, wood products and paper rose 10.1% to 
$29.6 million but were still somewhat below the 
level of 1954. Newsprint, which replaced wheat as 
the top ranking export to Latin America in 1956, 
went up twice as much as it fell in the previous 
year, accounting for about one-eighth of total ex- 
ports to the area. Planks and boards had a very 
Sharp increase, but there were further declines in 
wood pulp and bond and writing paper. Non-ferrous 
metals and products advanced 22.1% to $21.1 mil- 
lion but not enough to make up for an almost one- 
third drop in 1955: Exports of aluminum went up 
by over one-half and of copper wire and manu- 
factures by two-fifths. There was a further decline 
for electrical apparatus but at a-much lower rate 
than in 1955. In the case of the animals and animal 
products and miscellaneous commodities groups, 
the decreases of the preceding year were more than 
compensated in 1956, with a 17.7% gain to $18.1 
million for the former and 161.5% advance to $10.7 
million for the latter. There were further gains in 
powdered, condensed and evaporated milk, cattle 
and unmanufactured leather, and cured and canned 
fish and eggs in the shell recovered some of the 
ground lost in the previous year. Ships and aircraft 
had increases of respectively about 375% and 475%. 
Exports of non-metallic minerals, consisting largely 
of asbestos, were virtually unchanged in 1956 and 
fibres, textiles and products continued advancing 
but at a much lower rate of increase than in the 
preceding year. 


Exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
displaced from top rank by iron and steel in 1956, 
fell again by 8.7% to $33.7 million but at a con- 
siderably lower rate than in the preceding year. 
Wheat flour, accounting for over two-fifths of total 
agricultural exports, remained the leading item in 
the group but fell again by almost a quarter, at a 
substantially higher rate than in 1955. There was 
a 10% increase for wheat, following a drop of almost 
three-quarters in the previous year. There were also 
gains in malt, seed potatoes, whisky, oats and 
rubber products other than tires and tubes. Chemi- 
cals and allied products, which registered in 1955 
the largest absolute and relative gain of three-fifths 
among the major commodity groups, were in addition 
to agricultural and vegetable products the only 
group that declined in 1956, by nearly a quarter to 
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TABLE 14. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Half-Years 


1954 1955 1956 


July-Dec.| Jan.-June | July-Dec. 


Change 
from 


Change 


Jan.-June Jan,.-June 


$’000,000 % 
DOMEStIC HX POrtS cc..skeccses cee 94.4 92.3 Ta} 83.0 80.6 95.8 + 3.6 +15.4 
TUOSE ROL USiisteescacceses secteostanseses' Ik 0.4 0.6 Ona 0.4 ats, -- _ 
NI DONUS Mere te ce tecacs cob anice< ccna aus 144.9 139.5 147.3 PA) 182.4 179.4 + 23.9 + 4.3 
Rota lglrad Cig s.ccc.ceeess cesses 240.4 23203 PENS 255.7 263.4 PAD Ce! + 16.7 + 17.9 
nag ew ra lANCE ae... ceesereee ss - 49.3 - 46.8 - 68.8 - 88.3 - 101.4 = Sow - E _ 


$15.3 million. For synthetic plastics, which formed 
the backbone of the advance in the preceding year, 
an almost four-fifths rise was converted into a one- 
third fall. But there were further increases in princi- 
pal chemicals and drugs and medicines. 


Imports from Latin America in 1956 were again 
characterized by the predominance of a small num- 
ber of raw materials, as petroleum, coffee, cotton 
and bananas accounted together for close to nine- 
tenths of the import total and petroleum alone for 
over one-half of it. Non-metallic minerals were as 

‘usual by far the largest major commodity group with 
the biggest absolute increase, rising 11.9% or at 
about the same rate as in 1955, to $211 million. 
Petroleum, coming almost entirely from Venezuela 
and again the top ranking import from Latin America, 
went up 14% to $198.8 million. But for fuel oils 
there was a decrease of one-fifth. Agricultural and 
vegetable products remained the second biggest 
group, advancing by more than they fell in the 
previous year with a 4.5% gain to $98.7 million. 
Coffee, again the leading item, also more than 
made up for the decline in 1955 and accounted for 
over one-half of total imports in the group. Bananas, 
the second ranking item in the group, rose slightly, 
as did imports of unrefined sugar and of nuts. Im- 
ports of rice went up three and a half times, and 
there were also gains in canned and preserved 
fruits, fresh pineapples and melons. But purchases 
of cocoa beans and cocoa butter and paste fell 
sharply, and there were also lower imports of to- 
bacco and a fractional decline for fresh vegetables. 


Imports of fibres, textiles and products, which 
in 1955 showed the largest relative gain of about 
180%, went up by 41.8% to $38.7 million. Raw 
cotton, mostly from Mexico, continued to be the 
leading item in the group and accounted for three- 
quarters ‘of total purchases of textiles, going up 
by almost one-half as compared with an over seven- 
fold increase in the previous year. There were also 
gains in manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres, 
synthetic fibres, tops and yarns, raw wool, coated 
and impregnated cloth, flax, hemp and jute yarns 
and cords, rags and waste, and cotton linters. 


The remaining major import groups are not of 
much relative importance compared with those dis- 
cussed above. Iron and its products had the greatest 
percentage gain of 260% to $3.2 million, with a 
doubling in iron ore and an appearance of close to 
one million and a half worth of rolling mill products 
from Chile. Imports of non-ferrous metals more than 
doubled to $3.3 million, with very sharp gains for 
manganese ore and miscellaneous non-ferrous ores. 
There were increases for miscellaneous commodi- 
ties, mainly in vegetable and mineral wax, and for 
animal products, largely in hides and skins, fur 
skins and canned fish, but imports of wood and 
products and of chemicals were lower. 


There were in 1956 higher exports to every 
country in Latin America except Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador and Nicaragua. Imports 
from Latin America went up more than exports in 
both absolute and relative terms but the total in- 
crease was less widely spread, Venezuela sharing 
in about one-half and Mexico in nearly one-third of 
it, with no gains for Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Panama and Paraguay. Venezuela! continued 
to be Canada’s main trading partner in Latin Ameri- 
ca, accounting for almost three-fifths of imports 
from and one-fifth of exports to the area. 


Mexico, which in 1955 became Canada’s second 
top ranking trading partner in Latin America, main- 
tained that position in 1956 with a 5.7% increase 
in total exports to $39.6 million and a 44.7% ad- 
vance in imports to $41.7 million. Newsprint paper 
displaced synthetic plastics as the leading export 
item in 1956 with an over two-fifths gain. Exports 
of cattle rose sixfold and there were also increases 
for rolling mill products, farm implements, electrical 
apparatus and whisky, while pigs, ingots, blooms 
and billets made an appearance at close to two 
million dollars. But there were sizable declines in 
synthetic plastics, railway track material, wood 
pulp and fertilizers, and less pronounced ones for 


1. See Ch. II for a detailed description of Canada’s 
trade with Venezuela. 
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non-farm machinery and aluminum. Raw cotton ac- 
counted for over two-thirds of imports from Mexico 
with a gain of the same relative magnitude, and 
there were also higher purchases of nuts, coffee, 
canned and preserved fruits and fluorspar. 


Brazil supplanted Colombia as Canada’s third 
leading, trading partner in Latin America in 1956, 
with a moderate recovery in exports and higher im- 
ports. Total exports to Brazil rose 11.5% to $13.1 
million, but were only 29% of the 1954 level and 
16% of the peak year 1952. There were higher sales 
of newsprint paper and sharp gains, from rather 
low levels, for synthetic plastics, asbestos, farm 
implements and rolling mill products, as well as 
higher shipments of aluminum, nickel and malt. 
But exports of electrical apparatus, non-farm ma- 
chinery and copper again fell sharply, and there 
continued to be no sales of wheat which amounted 
to $13.8 million in 1954. Imports from Brazil went 
up by 13.3% to $34.8 million. Purchases of coffee 
were 17% higher, accounting for well over two-thirds 
of the import total from that country and close to 
one-half of total imports of coffee from Latin Ameri- 
ca. There were also gains in manila fibres, iron 
ore, wax and rice, but sharp déclines in cocoa 
beans, butter and paste and nuts, and no purchases 
of raw cotton. Colombia experienced in 1956 severe 
foreign exchange difficulties, and Canada’s exports 
to that country fell by 22.7% to $17.7 million. Air- 
craft became the leading export item with an almost 
sevenfold increase to three million dollars, and 
there were also Sharp gains for non-farm machinery 
and copper wire and manufactures. However sales 
of synthetic plastics, the main export in 1955, fell 
by four-fifths, and there also took place consider- 
ably lower exports of newsprint paper, wood pulp, 
asbestos, electrical apparatus, farm implements, 
aluminum, wheat flour and cattle, a near disappear- 
ance for fertilizers and rubber tires and tubes, and 
no sales of wheat. Imports from Colombia went up 
by 3.8% to $23.1 million. Coffee, with no change 
in value, accounted for well over four-fifths of total 
purchases from Colombia and close to two-fifths 
of total imports of coffee from Latin America. Im- 
ports of petroleum almost doubled, but there were 
sizably lower purchases of bananas. 


Canada’s trade with South American countries 
other than Venezuela, Colombia and Brazil was 
substantially higher in 1956 than in the previous 
year. The largest absolute export gain for any Latin 
American country took place in sales to Peru which 
nearly doubled, about four-fifths of it being ac- 
counted for by wheat, and the rest by non-farm ma- 
chinery and ships. There were also higher exports 
to Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay but not to 
Argentina, and Ecuador. On the import side all 
countries in this group except Ecuador and Para- 
guay registered increases, very sharp, in absolute 
as well as relative terms, for Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay. There was also an advance in 1956 in 
Canada’s trade with Latin American countries in 
the Caribbean region, namely Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti. Cuba accounted for two-thirds 
of exports to and four-fifths of imports from this 


region. Exports went up 8.9% to $15.5 million, 
only partly making up for the sharp fall in 1955. 
Sales of newsprint paper, cured fish, malt, copper 
wire and manufactures, rolling mill products, non- 
farm machinery and medicines increased, but there 
were decreases for wheat flour, seed potatoes, and 
wheat which virtually disappeared from the export 
list. Imports from Cuba rose 22.5% to $12.3 million. 
Sugar accounted for over one-half of total purchases 
with a 14% increase, and there were higher imports 
of synthetic fibres, tops and yarns, coated and 
impregnated cloth, manganese ore and fresh pine- 
apples, but not of tobacco, molasses and syrups, 
manila fibres and chrome ore. Imports from the 
Dominican Republic fell and those from Haiti rose 
moderately, while exports to both countries went 
up by about one-fifth. 


Canada’s trade with countries in Central 
America (not including Mexico) was higher in 1956 
but, unlike in the previous year, owing to a very 
substantial increase in exports rather than in im- 
ports which declined. Exports to Panama showed 
a value gain about equal to the total increase in 
exports to this group of countries as well as the 
sharpest percentage upswing for any Latin American 
country, used ships accounting for most of the ad- 
vance. There were also increases in exports to El 
Salvador, Guatemala and. Honduras but not to Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. Imports from Honduras regis- 
tered the only increase in Central America as well 
as one of the sharpest gains for any Latin American 
country. Panama was again the leading Latin 
American supplier of bananas, as usual the princi- 
pal import from the Central American area, ac- 
counting for one-third of total purchases of this 
commodity, but with a 14% decline. Honduras, with 
a 380% gain, contributed 29% of total imports of 
bananas from Latin America; but there were again 
lower shipments from Costa Rica and Guatemala. 
Coffee was the second main import from Central 
America. Purchases from Guatemala rose by over 
a quarter but those from Costa Rica and El Salva- 
dor, unlike in 1955, fell markedly. 


’55 Quantity °56 Quantity °56 Quantity 
at 


Commodity at at 
’55 Prices *55 Prices ’56 Prices 
$’000,000 
Petroleum,crude, 

=) ee ae LA eae 174.0 203.6 198.8 
Fuelioils ee 14.0 10.7 1152 

Sub-total ........ 188.0 214. 3 210.0 
Coffee, green .... 50.3 5.1 53.9 
Cotton, raw........ 19.8 29.9 29.2 
Bananas, fresh.. 2aa0 24.0 23.4 
Sugar, unrefined 6.4 6.1 6.4 
Manila, sisal fi- 

DIGS) i. Aeetatesneres 3.9 3.9 4.0 
INUGS eet cent 3.6 4.3 Saul 
Synthetic fibres, 

CLC Beene le ANS 2a 
Vegetables ,fresh PAs 5 iM Pesal 

Sub-total ........ HGRGY, G3 T2353 124.9 

Total .......... 298. 4 337.6 334. 9 
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The preceding statement lists ten leading 
commodities which together accounted for 93.5% 
of total imports from Latin America in 1955 and for 
92.5% in 1956. Columns I and III represent the 
value of these commodities in 1955 and 1956, and 
Column II indicates the 1956 quantities. valued at 
the average prices prevailing in 1955. Thus volume 
and price changes between 1955 and 1956 can be 
determined by comparison of respectively Columns 
I and II and Columns II and III. 


The sample as a whole showed in 1956 a 13.1% 
volume gain which, together with a 0.8% decline 
in the average price level, produced a 12.2% ad- 
vance in value. There was an increase in volume 
for all the ten commodities, except for fuel oils, 


sugar and fresh vegetables which had a decrease 
and for manila fibres which showed no change. The 
gains amounted to as little as about 2% for coffee 
and as much as 51% for cotton and 77% for synthetic 
fibres. The price increases over 1955 were rather 
moderate with the exception of fresh vegetables 
which registered a 23.5% rise. Coffee was the only 
commodity with a higher volume which also had a 
price increase. But there were lower prices for 
petroleum, cotton, bananas, nuts and synthetic 
fibres. In the case of those commodities that did 
not go up in volume, there was a price increase 
for manila fibres, as well as for fuel oils, sugar 
and fresh vegetables, big enough to compensate 
for the lower volume and to produce no change in 
value for the last two items. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN TRADE 


Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade 


Canada ranks prominently among the world’s 
leading trading nations, and international trade has 
been throughout Canada’s history of vital im- 
portance to the economy of this country. The de- 
velopment of Canada’s fertile lands, forests and 
mineral deposits has required a tremendous invest- 
ment in the means of both transportation and of 
production, to a large extent by foreign capital. As 
a result of the exploitation of those resources in 
which Canada is richly endowed in quantity -as 
well as in quality, and of which she is a compara- 
tively inexpensive source of supply, there came 
about an intense concentration of production and 
exports on a relatively narrow range of primary 
products. Imports into Canada, on the other hand, 
have been always less concentrated on a few com- 
modities and generally more diversified thanexports. 
Some of them, as for instance the produce of tropical 
climates, could obviously not be produced in Canada 
at all. Many others, particularly those goods whose 
production requires a high labour content, and where 
a very large market is necessary to take full ad- 
vantage of the economies of mass output, could not 
be economically produced in this country. Of the 
infinite variety of producer and consumer goods 
purchased abroad, imports of machinery and equip- 
ment have stood out prominently in every phase of 
Canada’s economic history, and particularly in re- 
cent years when the pace of economic development 
has been proceeding on an almost unparalleled 
scale. 


Canadian trade statistics are compiled and are 
usually published on the basis of a component ma- 
terial classification. The whole range of goods 
which enter foreign trade is divided into nine main 


commodity groups, and individual commodities are 
classified according to the material of which they 
are chiefly composed. When comparison is made of 
Canadian exports with imports into Canada, the 
differences in the composition of these groups and 
in their relative importance provide an illustration 
of the influence of climatic and geophysical factors 
on the basic pattern of Canada’s resources and the 
resulting specialization of production. 


In the agricultural and vegetable and the 
animals and animal products groups, grains, to- 
bacco, fish, meats, cattle and furs are the main 
export commodities, but rubber, coffee, tea and 
cocoa, sugar, certain vegetables and vegetable 
oils, citrus fruits-and bananas are the leading pur- 
chases from abroad. Exports in the fibres, textiles 
and products group, of small relative importance, 
consist almost entirely of manufactured products. 
Manufactures as well form the major part of this 
group on the import side, but raw wool and cetton 
are also a very sizable component. Primary and 
semi-fabricated metals such as nickel, aluminum, 
copper, zinc, lead, platinum metals and silver 
predominate in exports of non-ferrous metals and 
products. Imports are largely composed of electrical 
apparatus and other manufactures, and the total 
requirements of bauxite and alumina for the manu- 
facture of aluminum are also included in this group. 
Petroleum, asbestos and abrasives form the bulk of 
exports of non-metallic minerals and products, while 
petroleum, coal, fuel oils and gasoline are the main 
imports. 


There is more similarity in the composition 
of the iron and products group. Industrial and farm 
machinery, primary and semi-finished steel, engines, 


TABLE 15. Composition of Trade with All Countries, by Main Groups 


: Domestic Exports Imports 


1953 | 1954 


L 

1952 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................ssesecees iio 
Animals sandeAninia Men OGUCESteweeestceceteerecetetereterereee Bigs 
Filbres;) Textilesrand! Products) .cc.ccsssscsecsescrereetesecccnemeee 0.7 
Wood mwWood  eroductsvand) Papetnecst-citcsctes-eeteeseereres Bh tlesté! 
TPONGANCEITS PE rOdlICESm.csccarectscostescrecsestetesee meas neceeneceerers 9.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Producte...............sscccsssessscseee 16.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. ..............csscccssesees Bo: 
Chemicals*and*Alliedt Products -cssscecsseeteerenecretees 2.9 
Miscelllaneouss@ommoditles.aecsssccsscecesessse ter seaeterees 2.4 


1956 


1953 | 1954 


% of total 


% of total 


26.6 20.7 17.6 20.3; 12.1 11.1 13.2 12.0 11.0 
6.1. 7.0, 6.2 5.4) Qt. 2.0 Qual, 2.3 (Baz 
06 05 05 O5; 89 88 81 8.1 7.3 

31.5 35.5 35.5 31.6| 3.4 3.7 41 4.1 4.0 
8.7 77 9.3 9.6|34.9 35.0 32.3 34.1 39.1 
16.6 18.3 19.3 19.11 7.4 83 87 85 8&6 
3.6 3.7 4.8 6.1/ 15.9 15.0 14.6 14.1 13.4 
3.3. 4.2 4.9 4.8) 4.7 5.1 5.4 5.5 Sel 
3.0 2.4 1.9 2.6) 10.6 11.0 11.5 11.3 9.3 
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TABLE 16. Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade! 


Classification and Group 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
$’000,000 % of total $’000,000 % of total 
By Origin: Domestic Exports Imports 
BIATMUOLI OLN y erecetcceetercntcccttcsecesseeceotterce 870.4 1,088.3 20.3 PP | 959.6 1,057.9 20.4 18.6 
WildbeifegOricin eater ree 30.3 27.8 0.7 0.6 14.6 13.4 0.3 0.2 
MarinesOrlein aeecrcsc cee cenrseoees este acseces t2onel Teen) 3.0 2.8 14.3 19.1 0.3 0.3 
ROPE SET OM Cl itescec ere sacctcecerens oocetceseeceee 1,521.4 1,514.6 35.5 31.6 200s4 me 253d 4.3 4.1 
Mineral Origin ........ccscscscesssesesesseesees 14526 OM gnh Leo 34.6 Bent EZ MOSS Ono eo LO 58.4 62.8 
Mixed) Origins #25. Cee ire eee 248.6 314.0 5.9 6.6 769.8 800.9 16.3 14.0 
By Degree of Manufacture: Domestic Exports Imports 
Se WAMALCTT Al Sipietssteecctoxccesacercccestaeccesese 1,128.0 1,466.0 26.3 30.6 867.7 997.0 18.4 A: 
Partially Manufactured ..........+cecesers Hola TB rts 35.4 32.4 244.9 311.1 Bia bee 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured.......... LOG. OMeel loo 9 38.3 37.0 |3,599.7 4,397.4 716.4 avene 
By Purpose: Domestic Exports Imports 
Producers’ Materials...........ssccccocsssssse SHON Ustmo pl OGelt osu 79.1] 1,468.9 1,867.0 Slee Boel 
Producers’ Equipment Gite eee a eee sentence PANS Ic Gi) 224.8 5.0 4.7 953.9 1,284.4 20. 2 2265 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants .... 26.4 37.6 0.6 0.8 248.3 PU esa 5.3 4.9 
BET ENS DOME pascestesteececteeeecacctenetesectewtoresess 89.1 121.4 Pp il 2a0 613.9 672.1 13.0 TSS 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce 

ANGeINGUStM yar ecceet eats osecceeterere Lile0 11.4 0.3 0.3 47.3 58.5 1.0 1.0 
CONSUMETS’ GOOdS.......-cserecesseeenseeeees 395.8 409.0 9.2 8.5 O12 cee OU eS 19.4 17.6 
Live Animals for FOO ............sssecccee ig Jl 1.2 0.1 oy 1.0 1.9 p a 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified verses 170.4 195.7 4.0 4.1 466. 543.0 9.9 9.5 

By the S.LT.C.2: Total Exports Imports 
LE oes WE A Ae ee oe pre eer 797.9 997.7 18.3 20.5 435.1 494.9 9.2 8.7 
Beverages and TO0DaCCO .........essereeeee 91.6 90.1 2.1 1.9 25.3 26.4 0.5 0.4 
Crude Materials, Inedible.................. 1,324.2 1,378.4 30.4 28.3 417. 494.2 8.9 8.6 
Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and EFlec- 

ELCIE Viger ae ee eee 58.4 137.5 Les 2.8 489.4 562.6 10.4 9.9 
Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 10.8 14.7 053 0.3 Phe 2) Dulles 0.6 0.5 
GOMOM LC AU Seretee ecto seeeceotesessamneneecseee 242.4 266.3 5.6 56D 272. 8 298.4 5.8 Biave 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by 

Material. 20050.2..00.-.:casesscsctsotns arenceecone 1,485 91, 585.0 34.2 32.6 924.0 1,253.2 19.6 2250 
Machinery aud Transport Equipment 280.7 319.4 6.5 6.Gulll, 062-608 1, 9259 Soee 33.8 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 30.4 35s Or? 0.7 348.6 390.0 1.4 6.8 
Miscellaneous Transactions and 

ICOMIMOGIELES terccecereceesscssetectsccecceeeee ss Dileto Site 0.6 0.8 208. 2 232.4 4.4 arewl 


1. For further detail of these subsidiary Classifications see Trade of Canada, 1956, Volume I, Tables 27-33 and 45. 


2. Negligible. 
3. See also Part II, Tables XXX and XXXI. 


tractors, freight and passenger automobiles and 
parts, and iron ore (the only raw material in the 
group) appear on both sides in varying degrees of 
importance; for the group as a whole imports have 
been always much more important than exports. 
Canada’s vast stands of timber, chiefly of softwood 
Species, provide lumber, pulpwood, wood pulp and 
newsprint for a world market, and only a very limit- 
ed quantity of foreign woods needs to be purchased. 
Paperboard and other paper products and news- 
papers, magazines and books are the chief imports 
in the wood, wood products and paper group. 


In addition to the main classification according 
to component material, four alternative summary 
classifications are also published. Three of these 


classifications, according to industrial origin, to 
degree of manufacture and to purpose, have been 
available for about thirty years. The fourth, the 
Standard International Trade Classification (S.I.T.C.) 
was developed in recent years by the United Nations 
Statistical Commission to facilitate comparisons of 
trade statistics of different countries. 


In the classification by origin, commodities are 
grouped according to the primary activity through 
which the material for any given commodity is pro- 
vided—rather than, as in the component material 
classification, according to the material itself. The 
major groups of those two classifications compare 
broadly speaking as follows. The farm origin cate- 
gory comprises agricultural and vegetable products, 
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animals and animal products, and fibres, textiles 
and products (and certain chemicals in the case of 
imports) —less fur skins and fish, which form re- 
spectively the wild life and marine origin groups. 
The forest origin category is virtually equivalent 
to the wood, wood products and paper group. The 
mineral origin group takes in iron and its products, 
norf-ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals and cer- 
tain chemicals. The mixed origin group consists 
primarily of chemicals and allied products and 
miscellaneous commodities. 


The classification by degree of manufacture 
groups together all raw (unprocessed) materials 
in one category. All materials which have under- 
gone some processing but must be further manu- 
factured before final use are in tne Second group. 
All materials which are processed to the stage at 
which they can be finally used, as well as mahu- 
factured end-products, are in the third category. 
Of these groups only that comprising raw materials 
is generally homogeneous. The second category 
includes such simply processed items as asbestos 
fibres and such relatively highly processed com- 
modities as wood pulp. The third category groups 
such simple commodities as dried apples together 
with such fully manufactured materials as wheat 
flour and newsprint and with such manufactured 
end-products as automobiles and refrigerators. 


In the classification by purpose, commodities 
are grouped according to the use that will be made of 
them in the form in which they are traded. The 
S.I1.T.C. classification combines the principles of 
purpose, degree of manufacture and component ma- 
terial. Its groups are relatively homogeneous and 
are fairly well comparable as between exports 
and imports. 


The data on Canada’s foreign trade in recent 
years, grouped according to the various classifica- 
tions, are shown in Tables 15 and 16. Normally 
in any given period of a few years no major changes 
take place in the proportion of total export or import 
trade accounted for by the principal commodity 
groups, and the changes that show up are generally 
more in the nature of fluctuations around an average 
for the period!. 


The long-run developments in Canadian exports 
have been characterized by a steady decrease in the 
relative importance of agricultural and animal prod- 
ucts and an increase in the share of the export 
total for almost every other major group, particularly 
forest products and minerals. In 1926-29 agricultural 
and vegetable products accounted for 44.7% of the 
export total, and animals and animal products for 
12.8%. In 1951-54 the respective shares of the two 
groups declined to 24.5% and 6.8%. On the other 
hand, over the same period the proportion of total 
exports contributed by wood, wood products and 


1. For a comparison of the averages of four se- 
lected periods (1926-29, 1936-39, 1946-49 and 1951-54), 
illustrating certain long-run developments in Canadian 
foreign trade, see Chapter IV in the Review of Foreign 
Trade, First Half Year 1955 and First Half Year 1956. 


paper increased from 23.1% to 33.6%, and non- 
ferrous metals showed an advance form 17.4% to 
16.5%. 


The agricultural and vegetable group provides 
an example of short-run fluctuations around a long- 
run trend. This group’s share of total exports, 
averaging about 23% in the postwar period, was 
ahout 25-26% in 1946 and 1949, about 20-21% in 
1948 and 1950, and reached a postwar peak of 
27.5% in 1952; the proportion subsequently dropped 
to 17.6% in 1955 and recovered to 20.3% in 1956. 
There was also considerable fluctuation for animals 
and animal products in the postwar years but, as 
in the case of agricultural and vegetable products, 
the long-run trend has been downward and the 1955 
and 1956 percentages fell below the 1951-54 aver- 
age. The share of forest products showed a slight 
deviation from the relatively continuous postwar up- 
ward trend in 1948 and 1949 and a more pronounced 
one in 1952 and 1953. In the latter period this was 
caused largely by the more rapid growth of grain 
exports than of other exports, while the actual value 
of exports of wood products showed a much more 
moderate decline than did the proportion of this 
group to the export total. A similar situation de- 
veloped in 1956 when the share of wood products 
fell to 31.6% from the level of 35.5% in 1954 and 
1955. For non-ferrous metals, there took place in 
the postwar period a steady and virtually uninter- 
Tupted upward movement in their share of total 
exports. The level of about 19% in 1955 and 1956 
would stand at 20% if exports of uranium were in- 
cluded in non-ferrous metals rather than in chemi- 
cals and allied products. The chemicals group more 
than doubled its share of the export total between 
1926-29 and 1951-54, and even excluding uranium 
exceeded the level of the latter period in 1955 and 
1956. As in the case of non-ferrous metals, the 
non-metallic minerals group also showed an almost 
continuous postwar advance in its contribution to 
total exports, sharply augmented in 1955 and 1956 
as a result of the markedly increased importance - 
of exports of petroleum. 


On the import side, there has also developed 
over the years a decline in the share of agricultural 
and animal products as part of the import total. The 
respective proportions for the two groups felt from 
19.8% and 5.5% in 1926-29 to 12.4% and 2.3% in 
1951-54 and this trend was maintained in 1955 and 
1956. A similar movement developed for fibres, 
textiles and products, with a decrease from 16.6% 
to 9.4%, and further declines in 1955 and 1956. Iron 
and its products has been consistently the most 
important major group in every period, and increased 
its share of total imports from 24.5% in 1926-29 to 
33.7% in 1951-54. The steady uptrend for this group 
was interrupted in the postwar years on only two 
occasions. The decline from 32.3% in 1949 to 30.9% 
in 1950 resulted from a lower rate of increase over 
the previous year for iron and its products than 
was the case for most other groups. The dip in 
1954, on the other hand, was caused by an actual 
value decJine for iron and its products at a rate 
higher than that for any other group that followed 
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a similar course. Incidentally, this development, 
along with the subsequent recovery for iron and 
steel as illustrated by the resumption in the upward 
trend of its share of total imports in 1955 and 1956, 
is indicative of the extent to which imports in 
general, and those of machinery and equipment and 
of related structural and engineering materials in 
particular, are Sensitive to the general fluctuations 
in economic activity. For non-metallic minerals, 
there was not much change between 1926-29 and 
1951-54, at respectively 14.2% and 15.6%. This 
group attained the highest postwar share of total 
imports in 1948 at 23%, followed by a continuous 
decline in every subsequent year. 


According to the classification by degree of 
manufacture, there developed the following long-run 
trends. In exports, the share of the export total ac- 
counted for by raw materials declined from 46.7% 
in 1926-29 to 27.2% in 1946-49 and went up to 30.5% 
in 1951-54. On the other hand, the proportion of 
partially manufactured goods rose from 14.8% in 
the late 1920’s to 30.6% in the early 1950’s. For 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods there was hardly 
any change between 1926-29 and 1951-54, at re- 
spectively 38.5% and 38.9%, but their share of total 
exports amounted to well over two-fifths in the late 
1930’s and 1940’s. On the import side, the pro- 
portion contributed by raw materials to the import 
total stood at 25.2% in 1926-29, and was at about 
the same level in 1946-49 after increasing to 28.3% 
in 1936-39, but was reduced to 20.9% in 1951-54. 
Partially manufactured goods also showed a de- 


crease, from 9.4% to 5.8% between the late 1920’s 
and the early 1950’s. But fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods, the most important import category, 
rose from 65.4% to 73.3% as part of total purchases 
from abroad. The data for 1955 and 1956 show that, 
for both imports and exports, the long-run trends 
discussed in this paragraph have been generally 
maintained. 


The classification according to purpose, which 
provides significant information as to the use that 
is made of the commodities entering foreign trade, 
indicates that producers’ materials form the bulk of 
Canadian exports. This category somewhat in- 
creased its share of the export total in the past two 
years, continuing the steady upward trend in the 
postwar period with an advance from 57.6% of the 
export total in 1946 to 79.1% in 1956. A downward 
trend, on the other hand, has prevailed for the con- 
sumer goods and transport equipment categories, 
with declines from respectively 25.3% and 7.5% in 
1946 to 8.5% and 2.5% in 1956. In the case of im- 
ports, producers’ materials are also the relatively 
most important category but to a much lesser extent 
than in exports. This category’s share of total im- 
ports ranged between 36-40% during 1946-51 and 
between 30-33% during 1952-56. The proportion of 
consumer goods has also tended to decline in the 
postwar period, from 22.7% in 1946 to 17.6% in 
1956, with some fluctuations in the intervening 
years. But for producers’ equipment there has been 
a relatively continuous upward movement from 15% 
in 1946 to 22.5% in 1956. 


Price Indexes and the Composition of Trade 


Canada’s export and import price indexes are 
calculated within the framework of the component 
material commodity classification, although some 
adjustments are made to this classification to 
Simplify the pricing problem!. Within each main 
group of the adjusted classification a sample of 
commodities is priced, and these prices are ex- 
pressed as relative numbers and averaged with 
fixed weights. The sample average for each main 
group is used to represent all commodities in that 
main group, the fixed-weight average of the sample 
averages for the eight adjusted main groups to re- 
present the total of exports or imports. 


To prevent the indexes from becoming unre- 
presentative both the commodities included in the 
sample and the weights used to combine them must 
be checked regularly. The sample must be checked 
to ensure that it does not overlook commodities 
which have greatly increased in importance since 
it was established, or contain too many commodities 
which have declined sharply in importance since 
that time. Should either of these conditions apply, 
adjustments in the sample must be made. Similarly, 
the fixed weights used in averaging the sample 


1. See Ch. V, p. 51. 


prices must be checked to ensure that they do not 
vary perSistently from weights calculated from the 
current trade pattern. 


Currently-weighted indexes of export and import 
prices are computed annually to check the validity 
of the weights used in the fixed-weight index. 
These calculations employ the same price relatives 
and the same method of imputation for items not 
covered directly in the sample as are used in the 
fixed-weight indexes. The only cause of divergence 
between the two series therefore lies in the weigh- 
ing system, and differences between the series can 
be used to assess the continued representativeness 
of the fixed weights. 


It should be noted that not all differences 
between current weights and fixed weights are 
Significant. They become significant only when 
there is a considerable degree of dispersion among 
the levels of the various item price relatives in- 
cluded in the index. If all individual price relatives 
included in the index were the same in any year it 
would not matter whether fixed weights, current 
weights, or no weights at all were used: the average 
of all items would necessarily be the same as the 
relative for each individual item. Because in fact 
the price relatives do differ, the extent to which 
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TABLE 17. Fixed-Base-Weight and Moving-Current- Weight Indexes of Canadian Export and Import Prices 
(1948=100) 


Index and Group 
1953 


Agricultural and Animal Products: 
FAKCUEWELENESeeereertssteeeeretetttt cree ee LOOTED 


eee 96. 8 
GUITeNnG WelONCS erent ecutcrsreame crs (99. 4) 


(95. 3) 


Fibres and Textiles: 
BIXCCIWELENUS <ccescecaseresstescnccccscecemectenece 114.1 108. 6 
CUITENGEWELENUS Ee. .cercreetoarsaeates detest (105. 7) 


Wood Products and Paper: 
Fixed Welents rr cece crocs 11833) 116.3 
GuUrrentawelg hts tracers (114. 5) 


Iron and Steel Products: 
FXG (WelEHtS .cccccesncterecetcecccccsottearereesns el o4are lozao 


CurmentawelentSircccccctccssr scence: (GU SiS) Glia Gene) 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products: 

FiixedewWelghts es focccescicsie ees cee 135. 0 134.6 

CurrentiWeights i es see eee CLS 227) CS) 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products: 

Puxed’ Welghtses.net eee Laon 5 150.2 

Gurrent) Weights: ..ccccaereccctee cee (CLO453) OL 54.5) 
Chemicals and Fertilizer: 

PIXEdEWeilghtSrnccs ote Piet 115.0 

CurrenGiWetehts” Soe. ee (114.0) (113. 4) 
Miscellaneous: 

Hixedawelchtstaen awison loon 123.5 

Gurren Welghts Geena (119.8) (120.0) 
Total: 

Fixed! WELHtS hc. -cccecc-ccscssseetreoeccestceccnes 118.3 115.1 

Current Weights .uu..........ccccssssssssscseees (114.9) (112.9) 


Domestic Exports 
1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 


(146. 8) 


125. 2 126.6 


Imports 


96.5 95. 7 97.4 104. 4 99.8 99.9 
(95.9) (93. 7) (97.5) (101.8) (98.4) * (98. 8) 
106. 4 108. 7 100. 4 99.8 95.5 89. 2 

(106.1) (108. 5) (99.:4), » =( 97:1) 20093. 7) ( 87. 7) 
118.0 120. 1 Nazing JE a tis #8) 119.4 123.8 
CLIGSO)E C11S45)" C1 TSe6) ar Cll only Gt tone) aes 
134. 8 143. 1 120.1 120. 4 125. 2 133.2 
(134.2) (143.7) | (119.6) (120.0) (124.9) (133.5) 


149. 4 165.0 
(164. 2) 


119.7 120. 4 
GL9587) 


124.8 132. 8 
(125. 3) 


149.9 156. 1 104.8 102.1 100. 6 102.0 


(153.6) (161.8) | (104.1) (103.4) (102.5) (102.6) 
114.8 114.0 109. 4 108.1 T0959 Pig 
(113::8) “(113.3) (| (10859) (108. 3)" 9¢109.1) = (ities 


111.0 105. 3 119. 7- 118.3 


(119.6) (121.3) | (105.6) (101.8) (109.4) (105. 4) 
117. 7 121.3 109. 4 109. 5 110.5 113. 0 
(117.8) (120.5) | (109.8) (109.3) (111.4) (114. 8) 


each is allowed to influence the average of all 
becomes important, and this is governed by the 
weight assigned to each relative. 


Table 17 presents the annual fixed-base-weight 
and moving-current-weight indexes of export and 
import prices, by main groups, for the past four 
years. There has been generally during this period 
a fairly close degree of correspondence between 
the index totals for all commodities in both exports 
and imports. In 1956, as compared with the previous 
year, there took place little change in the degree 
of divergence between the two series. The diver- 


gence between the index totals for all commodities 
increased from 0.2% to 0.7% for exports and from 
0.8% to 1.6% for imports, the simple average of dis- 


crepancies in the eight main groups remaining 
virtually unchanged at respectively 1.7% and 2.4%. 
Discrepancies between the fixed-base-weight and 
the moving-current-weight series are, however, more 
frequent and larger at the group level than in the 
case of the total index. This is a result of the 
changing composition of trade within the major 
groups in individual years, as reflected in the effect 
on the two indexes of the relative changes in the 
quantities and price levels of the various com- 
modities included in the series. 
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In the case of imports, there has been in the 
past four years relatively little divergence for most 
main groups with the notable exception of miscel- 
laneous products. The sharp increase in the degree 
of discrepancy in this group between the two in- 
dexes in 1955 was due to a sharp upward price 
movement for the rubber and rubber products sub- 
group and the much greater weight for this sub- 
group in the fixed-base-weight index; consequently 
the latter rose at a much higher rate than the 
moving-current-weight index. In 1956, the dis- 
crepancy between the two indexes became even 
more accentuated but for different reasons. There 
was a price decline for the rubber and rubber sub- 
group, tending to lower the fixed-base-weight index 
more than the moving-current-weight index, but in 
spite of this decline the average price for the rubber 
subgroup remained above the group level. In the 
moving-current-weight index, there took place an 
increase in the relative importance of house furnish- 
ings and miscellaneous apparel subgroups which 
have the greatest weight in the group, and the price 
level for these goods was below that of the group. 
The overall result for the miscellaneous products 
group was therefore a higher rate of decline for the 
moving-current-weight than for the fixed-base-weight 
index. 


On the export side, the agricultural and animal 
products group has been characterized in most 
recent years by a gap between the two indexes. 
During the 1951-53 period, the level of grain exports 
was extraordinarily high, and as the average price 
of grain was generally lower than the price average 
for the group, the moving-current-weight index fell 
well below the fixed-base-weight index. But in 1954 
and 1955, the proportion of grains to total exports 
in this group was much closer to that of the base 
year; moreover the price differential between the 
average price of grain and of the other agricultural 


and animal products declined. However in 1956 
there was again an increase in the divergence be- 
tween the two indexes, the moving-current-weight 
index falling more than the fixed-base-weight index 
due to higher grain exports, especially wheat, with 
average grain prices falling more rapidly and toa 
lower level than the price average for the group. 


In 1954, the iron and steel products group 
Showed the largest discrepancy between the two 
indexes. This resulted chiefly from a sharply lower 
proportion of manufactured goods in iron and steel 
exports and a very marked drop in shipments of 
ferro-alloys, together with relatively much larger 
sales of iron ore, pig iron and scrap iron, the latter 
two at especially low prices. But in 1955 the dis- 
crepancy between the two indexes was virtually 
eliminated, due to sharply increased shipments of 
iron ore at an average price close to that of the 
group as a whole, combined with a decrease in 
sales of scrap iron and a narrowing of the gap be- 
tween its average price and that of other iron and 
steel products. ‘ 


In 1955 it was the miscellaneous products 
group that had the widest degree-of divergence for 
the two indexes. Higher exports of electricity to- 
gether with a price decline in this commodity tended 
to lower the moving-current-weight index more than 
the fixed-base-weight index; while a rise in the 
average price level of rubber products tended to 
push up the fixed-base-weight index which gave 
greater weight to this subgroup. In 1956, both in- 
dexes rose somewhat, the moving-current-weight 
Slightly more than the fixed-based-weight index, 
with higher prices for all subgroups in the miscel- 
laneous products group and a shift in relative im- 
portance from electricity and rubber products to 
miscellaneous consumer manufactures which have 
the greatest weight in this group. 
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CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics— Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derivea 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the borders of the country, 


These’ 


movements are recorded in terms of value 


and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by many other factors, 
The documents received by the Customs Division of 
the Department of National Revenue are the source 
of information on values and quantities, For the 


correct 


interpretation of the data the following 


definitions and explanations of terms as used in 
Canadian trade statistics should be kept in mind> 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Values and Quantities. These are based 
upon the declarations of exporters and 
importers aS subsequently checked (and 
sometimes revised) by customs officials, 


Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘*Exports of Canadian Produce” include all 
Canadian products exported, and also all 
exports of commodities of foreign origin 
which were changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada, 
These exports are valued at the actual 
amount received or to be received by the 
exporter in Canadian dollars, exclusive of 
freight, insurance, handling and other 
charges, In effect, export values are taken 
f.o.b. point of shipment for export. 


Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ include any goods previ- 
ously imported which are exported from 
Canada unchanged in form, Their value is 
the actual amount received by the exporter 
in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, 
insurance, handling and other charges, 


Imports. ‘‘Impurts’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’? include all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials; in effect, 
imports on which all duties were paid and 
which passed from customs control into the 
possession of the importer, Canadian import 
statistics do not include goods entering 
customs warehouses, only those released 
for domestic consumption. If the goods are 
re-exported without being cleared for domes- 
tic consumption then they enter neither the 
import statistics nor the re-export statistics, 


It must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all.be 
consumed in Canada, The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities. 


(5) 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty 
purposes, This is basically the fair market 
value at which equivalent goods would be 
sold for home use in the country from which 
the goods were received. These values there- 
fore exclude all costs of transporting the 
goods to Canada, as well as any export 
duties or import duties which must be paid 
on them; they represent only the cost of the 
goods alone, f.o.b. original point of shipment 
to Canada, In most cases the customs value 
of imports corresponds to the invoice value 
of the goods, It happens occasionally, how- 
ever, that low end-of-season or end-of-run 
invoice values for manufactured goods are 
replaced by values based on the average 
price of the goods over a preceding period. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council, These rates generally 
correspond to the commercial rates pre- 
vailing on the date that the goods were 
shipped to Canada, 


Countries to which Trade is Credited. 
Exports are credited tu the country to which 
they are consigned, whether or not that 
country possesses a seaboard, The country 
of consignment is that country to which 
goods exported from Canada are, at the time 
of export, intended to pass without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another, 


Imports are credited w the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada, The 
countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods came without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another, These countries are not necessarily 
the countries of actual origin of the goods, 
since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and 
later re-sold to Canada, In such cases the 
second country would be the country of con- 
signment to which the goods* would be 
credited, 


There is one exception to this rule, In 
the case of imports an attempt is made to 
ciassify by country of origin goods produc- 
ed in Central and South America and con- 
signed to Canada from the United States. 
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The effect of this procedure is discussed 
below, 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and‘ ‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not pre 
cisely the same as calendar months and 
years, The trade recorded for any calendar 
period is that trade for which the relevant 
customs forms have been received at the 


Bureau of Statistics during that calendar 
period, Actual commodity movements lead 
by a few days (but rarely more) the receipt 
of the customs forms, However as the overall 
effect of this procedure on different months 
and years is approximately constant, the 
statistics generally give an adequate picture 
of the movement of goods in given calendar 
periods, 


Imports from Central and South America 


Until the middle of 1946 all imports were 
credited in Canadian trade statistics to the coun- 
tries from which the goods were consigned to 
Canada, Beginning in July, 1946, a new method was 
adopted for the recording of some Canadian imports 
produced in Central or South America (including 
Bermuda and the West Indies). This was to credit 
all shipments of goods originating in Central or 
South America but consigned to Canada from the 
United States (and usually purchased in that 
country) to the country in which they were produced, 


The introduction of the new method has result- 
ea in the recording of goods produced in Central or 
South America but consigned to Canada from the 
United States on the basis of the country of origin 
principle, However, for goods consigned from any 
Central or South American country direct to Canada 
(even when shipped via the United States) classi- 
fication is invariably by country of consignment. 
Thus goods of Paraguayan origin consigned to Ca- 
nada by a merchant in Uruguay would be credited to 
Uruguay in Canadian trade statistics, But if the 
same goods were consigned to Canada by an Améri- 
can firm from the United Sates they would be cred- 
ited to the country of origin, namely Paraguay. 


When this change in the recording of imports 
was made in 1946 its effects on Canadian trade 
statistics was not very significant, For under 
immediate postwar trading conditions almost all 
imports of Central or South American origin were 
being consigned to Canada from the country in 
which the goods were produced, However, with the 
return of more normal trading practices a much 
greater proportion of goods originating in Central or 
South America has come to be consigned to Canada 
from entrepédt markets in the United States than was 
the case in 1946. 


In 1953 a survey was begun to determine the 
amount of imports which, although credited to 
Central’and Soutn American countries, was actually 
consigned to Canaaa from the United States, Starting 
in 1954, the results of this study have been publish- 
ed on a regular basis, 


Part A of Table 18 shows imports from each 
Central or South American country for which the 
total exceeded $1 million as the average of the 
years 1952-55 or in calendar year 1956. The remain- 


ing territories in the area, namely Bahamas, Ber- 
muda, British Honduras, Falkland Islands, Bolivia, 
French Guiana, French West Indies, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, and the American Virgin Islands, are 
therefore not listed. The total recorded imports are 
broken down into those which were consigned to 
Canada either from one of the countries in the area 
or from the United States, 


An analysis of Canada’s imports from counuries 
in Central and South America, with regard to the 
significance of shipments consigned from the 
United States as a proportion of the total, reveals 
that the departure from recording on a strict con- 
signment basis tends to affect Canadian trade 
statistics to a varying degree with the different 
countries, Three distinct groups of countries may 
be distinguished, 


Statistics of imports from the Commonwealth 
are affected to a negligible extent, An average of 
the yearly data shows that only 1.1% of total imports 
from Commonwealth countries in Central and South 
America were consigned to Canada from the Unitec 
States over the 1953-55 period and 0.6% in 1956 
The very small proportion of goods consigned from 
the United States in the case of Commonwealth 
countries in this area may be partly explained by 
better shipping connections between Canada and 
the British West Indies than between Canada and 
most other Central and South American countries, 
Another contributing factor may lie in the encourage- 
ment given to direct shipment to Canadian ports by 
the tariff clause which denies preferential treatment 
to Commonwealth imports which are shipped to 
Canada via a country outside the Commonwealth. 


Imports from the two oil-exporting countries in 
South America (Venezuela and the Netherlands 
Antilles) also show a very small percentage of 
shipments consigned to Canada from the United 
States, The average for the group as a whole was 
2.4% for the 1953-55 period and 1.6% in 1956. 
Petroleum and petroleum products form the greater 
part of Canada’s imports from those two countries, 
and these commodities are normally purchased in 
very large quantities and shipped directly to Ca- 
nada by tanker or via tanker and pipeline, 


The proportion of most of the remaining coun- 
tries’ goods consigned from the United States is 
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TABLE 18, Imports Recorded as from Central and South America, by Country of Consignment 
Average of 1953-55 and Calendar Year 1956 


J 


Country and Commodity 


Total 
Imports 


Average 1953-55 1956 


Consigned from 


Consigned from 


Proportion 
Consigned anaes 
from U.S. 


United 
States 


Country 
Credited 


Country 
Credited 


A. By Principal Countries of Central and South America 


$’000 $’000 $’000 % | $000 $’000 $’000 

Total, Commonwealth Countries. ..................sssseseccesssseseeees 49, 975 545 49,430 1.1 63, 673 410 63,263 
BALD ALOS ccc cecacteancteioteeevieesenescccescecevesectovecencosventerstereensees Does 13 5,310 0.2 4,634 5 4,629 
British Guiana.. 18, 863 223 18,640 12 20,498 333 20, 165 
Jamaica 14,212 247 13, 965 ils 24, 633 11 24,622 
Leeward and Windward Island 1,639 10 1,629 0.6 2,193 1 2,192 
Trinidadtand ATOHAGO! .ccrcccesecessccserorec thee eeee eee 9, 166 6 9, 160 0.1 11,051 11 11,040 
Total, Other Oil-Exporting Countries. .................csscecssseeee 189, 826 4,533 18,29 2.4 246,521 4,045 242,476 
Nether andSFAMtiLles ie..ceccrccosectaecececescceessates ucancecateaxCrsjses 19, 820 296 19,524 135 38, 119 2,342 Bis bri 
Wene Zulia ciecccds acacsracosucssscuasvscecssacuetupstdawrestomesosvavereoctvones 170,006 4,237 165,769 2.5 | 208,401 1,702 206,699 
Total, Other Countries. .............cccccccsccccrsscsssessserersssrsesscesase 131,575 39,385 92,190 29.9 158,428 59, 674 98, 754 
FATE ONUING crccccccccsusseesacenstecterecsereretanevet rates. ccrrvcrererevesescases 5,227 1, 293 3, 934 24.7 4,626 1, 078 3,548 
1S ha 0 Une ee ie coe er ee rat: Benne, a eS 32,472 9,561 22,911 29.4 34, 832 9, 884 24, 948 
CH Oe sheer cect actesasetevttsecetocerer teeccccteunseeteemrcs 513 186 327 36.3 1,704 238 1, 466 
Colombia ... se 23,418 5, 343 18,075 22.8 23 , 056 8, 125 14,931 
Costa Rica. tis OP 2,699 5,023 35.0 3,893 508 3,385 
@Ulbaltiis. cesiesecercastoce 10,531 1,350 9,181 12.8 12,279 1,323 10, 956 
Dominican Republic .. 3,015 573 2,442 19.0 1,346 929 417 
FEC OO ea ccetaccvcucenctoreectesecccectisncastcctece tees mastancencotttorstestere 3,879 2,514 1,365 64.8 4,498 2,822 1,676 
El Salvador ......... 1,767 211 1,556 11.9 1, 133 191 942 
Guatemala ........... 4,288 1,510 2,778 35.2 BAe 933 2,294 
VAIL cseerccovertecteseees 1,305 852 453 65.3 1,683 1,273 410 
ONG UTAS  ereceretcacceese 2,950 1, 957 993 66.3 7,079 1,438 5,641 
MEXICO) ncccsscssasssareesso 19,544 7, 869 11,675 40.3 41,699 27,877 13,822 
PANAMA terete mrrertcactee reteset et ere eee 6,175 1,676 4,499 27.1 7,585 841 6,744 
2,021 255, 1, 766 12.6 2,766 623 2, 143 

1, 056 252 804 23.9 1, 054 117 937 

2,595 399 2,196 15.4 3,925 536 3,389 

1,471 598 873 40.7 2) 157 542 615 


$’000 


Crude petroleum, for refining .................cccccesseees 7153 163,629 
Coffees Sreen'.s...:.<.2cseccessssvecsee Se 283 52,683 
Sugar, for refining... 262 28, 850 
Cotton, TAW \........ce00 3001 9,346 
‘Bauxite and alumina... « 6001-2 16,416 
(BANDANAS) ICSI Us ccorceccccusconccss§ canaceserarcisccuscessscdnesene 3 22, 946 
ight fuel ols NOSe 2! and (3) .c-cseccccecsustecsceureceees 7172 9, 380 
COVE) OL] Tecircesess: ccessseccsoseste donvavessatecesovsatesceevcveccers T1171 3,048 
GOSOLING .c..cc.ccscseseccdesovcvestasseceoossvesszonzesgartuscceceseres 7164 6,811 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres .............ecesececeseree 3413 3,152 
PO@RNUESS) STERN. .cccocesce concccnstonsesetesoxecetacscectotesvecuses 94 4,186 
Yarns of synthetic textile fibres ...........csccccseees 3369 1,72C 
TOMALOES's ITO SN! ....ccccncesscecccscctcccescteatucsteccsonsceeee 127 2,401 
Cocoa beans; Nob TOASEE Nedis.ccscccevceecsscncececcecsees 271 3,133 
PP OMMONC ci csscsscespacacscsucessssevseasecescdntancssosreceneticcexetarces 5001 1,395 
NON=FEFTOUS OPES s TOLD. sccesscvacaceeccsecccedeseresecsresvess 6217 1,735 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.O.D. .........scccccseee 9270 1,609 

Total Imports from Central and South America............ 371,375 


1. Less than 0.1%. 


B. By Principal Import Statistical Items with Codes 


$’000 $’000 % $’000 $’000 $’000 
3,646 159,983 2.2 | 205,765 1,276 204,489 
11,689 40,994 22.2 54,228 16, 893 37,335 
96 28,754 0.3 33, 250 0 33, 250 
5, 760 3,586 61.6 29,160 24, 847 4,313 
856 15, 560 532 25,078 790 24,288 
9, 894 13, 052 43.1 23,416 5,288 18, 128 
163 9,217 1.7 12, 794 556 12, 238 
29 3,019 1.0 11, 583 254 11,329 
235 6,576 3.5 10,627 814 9, 813 
2,575 577 81.7 3,809 3,121 688 
207 3,979 4.9 3,121 260 2,861 
82 1,638 4.8 2,235 32 2, 203 
192 2, 209 8.0 2,042 202 1,840 
803 2,330 25.6 1, 830 482 1,348 
571 824 40.9 1,791 650 1,141 
175 1,560 10.1 1,721 199 1,522 
1,326 - 283 82.4 1,648 1,347 301 
44,462 326,913 468, 621 64,129 404,492 


Proportion 
Consigned 
from U.S. 


% 


% 
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very much higher than in the case of the first 
two groups, For all countries in this category the 
average for the 1953-55 period was 29.9%, varying 
from about 65% for Honduras, Haiti and Ecuador to 
15% and less for Surinam, Cuba and El Salvador, 
The averages for 1953-55 tend to conceal for many 
countries marked year-to-year fluctuations in the 
proportion of consignments from the United States, 
during that period, as for instance in the case of the 
Dominican Republic, Peru and Puérto Rico, This 
point is also borne out by a comparison of the 
1953-55 and 1956 data for these and some other 
countries. 


Part B of Table 18 lists all commodities 
imported from Central or South America, exceeding 
$1 million as the average of the years 1953-55 or in 
calendar year 1956. Wide fluctuations in the pro- 
portion of shipments consigned from the United 
States are also shown for the individual commodi- 
ties, varying from a fractional percentage for sugar 
to over 80% for sisal fibres and wax, Also, as in the 
case of certain countries, some of the commodities 
tend tO display an'irregular year-to-year pattern in 
the proportion of consignments from the United 
States, 


The relatively high proportion of imports 
consigned from the United States in the case of 
the third group of countries in Central and South 


America, aS compared with the Commonwealth 
countries in the area and with Venezuela and the 
Netherlands Antilles, is in part a result of special 
circumstances affecting trade in particular com- 
modities, the structure of the market in each in- 
dividual case strongly influencing the pattern 
of trade. For instance, the factor of greater con- 
venience in procuring relatively small shipments 
of certain goods from a distributing centre rather 
than directly from the country of origin would play 
an important role, Generally there is a great deal 
of variation among the various commodities as to 
the proportion’ of consignments from the United 
States and in some cases even among the same 
commodities originating from more than one country 
in the area, 


The departure from strict consignment recording 
in the case of imports from Central and South 
America has affected significantly Canadian trade 
statistics from the point of view of many individual 
countries involved, On. the other hand, the effect 
on statistics of total imports from the United States 
has been rather small. Recorded imports from the 
United States were during 1953-55 on the average 
only 1.3% less than if the consignment principle 
had been followed consistently. In the case of 
some individual commodities, however, the effects 
would have been obviously quite large. 


| Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume! 


Canada’s export and import price indexes 
attempt to measure average period-to-period price 
change affecting commodities in trade in order to 
isolate the respective contributions of price and 
volume variations to changes in the value of trade. 
The price indexes are pased on unit values calcu- 
lated from the trade statistics. Where indequate 
quantity reporting in the trade statistics or non- 
homogeneous trade statistics items prevent the 
calculation of desired unit values, selected whole- 
sale or other prices are substituted. The price 
indexes are divided into the indexes of the declared 
values of exports and imports to produce the volume 
indexes, Price and volume indexes are currently 
computed from the original data for months, quarters 
and calendar years, 


The export and import price indexes are of the 
fixed-weight aggregative (Laspeyres) type, the 
weights used in their computation being those of 
the base year (1948). The short formula for this 
index is 2(P1Qo) where Pi and Po represent the 

2(Po Qo) 
prices of an individual commodity in the current 
period and the base period respectively, and Qo 
represents the quantity of that commodity in the 
base veriod, The >» sign indicates summation over 


1. For a more detailed discussion of these in- 
dexes see: Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, 
July 1945-june 1950 (1948 = 100), D.B.S,, 1950. 


the whole range of the individual commodities en- 
tering the total export or import index. The volume 
indexes derived by deflating indexes of declared 
values by these price indexes are therefore of the 
currently weighted (Paasche) type whose formula, 
were they computed directly, would reduce to 
2(Q1P 1). 

2»(Q oP 1) 


Certain adjustments to the grouping of com- 
modities used in the trade statistics were made in 
computing the price indexes, For the calculation 
of the volume indexes it was therefore necessary to 
adjust the declared value statistics to correspond 
to the price groupings, and the resulting volume 
indexes also appear on the basis of the price- 
adjusted groups rather than the conventional trade 
statistics groups. 


The differences involved in this adjustment are 
relatively minor, The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products were 
combined into one group of agricultural and animal 
products, From this group the subgroup of rubber 


and its products wastransferred to the miscellaneous 


commodities group. Ships were transferred from the 
miscellaneous commodities group to iron and steel 
and their products, phosphate rock from non-metallic 
minerals to chemicals and fertilizer, advertising 
matter from wood products and paper to miscel- 
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TABLE 19. Values of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Adjusted Groups! 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Commodity Groups 
1955 1956 1954 1955 
$’000,000 

PICU ET Al ee ee en toe earned 1,062.2 1,006.1 Te220.0 580.0 600.3 673.9 
MTDre Svands TOXtiles scccetccsersstesceseseccser cs stecascasseesvencecsessee 2100 22.8 22.6 333.3 381.6 416.4 
Woods Products) and Paper. cicccescecccctesesacecccacccucececercectecees 1,378.4 1,520.9 1,514.5 158.9 188.4 220.3 
Iron and Steel and Products...........:....-.ccccssesesescccserscerens 307.5 403.0 465.7 1,3:1320 01,597.05 see ee2taG 
Non -Ferrous Metals and Products. .........ccccccccccsseseserees 709.0 826.4 913.7 368.6 411.5 503.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............cccccccccseserere 145.6 206. 2 292.1 594.6 659.2 760.8 
Ghemicalsy and ertilizer toccdeccesecesrcscccesenesccetececcesceseeeee 161.3 210.0 228.6 225.0 265.0 293.8 
Mistellanéousete adic tend csedtiinGsccatiooninn eae 86.3 126.7 494.8 563.5 566.1 

Adjusted: Cotaliic..:sssucsscostuecsscsacsss-tccccssusetevesscscasanseerecte> 3,881.3 4,281.8 4,789.7] 4,068.2 4,667.0 5,656.1 
1 OY =Ye RELA Key FoV th et Oe SR SR Sey ere ee _ 25.0 45.4 49.3 

Published total §.cc22 er eee 3,881.3 4,281.8 4,789.7] 4,093.2 4,712.4 5,705.4 


1. These totals are used in calculating the value, price and volume indexes of Canada’s trade. 
2. From imports only; articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments. 


laneous commodities, and a few other changes 
designed to improve group classification by compon- 
ent material were made Imports of merchandise into 
Canada for use of the United Kingdom government 


or our other N,A.T.O. allies were deducted from 
total imports because of their special nature; other- 
wise the totals do not differ from those usually 
presented for Canadian trade. 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


In addition to movements of goods arising out 
of commercial transactions, Canadian trade statis- 
tics include certain items for which no payment at 
all is made by the country receiving the goods, and 
others for which payment is not made by residents 
of the recipient country, Examples of the first are 
settlers’ effects (the property of immigrants or 
emigrants), and donations and gifts, Examples of 
the second type are articles imported for the use of 
foreign diplomats and paid for directly or indirectly 
by foreign governments, and the military equipment 
and stores which the United Kingdom and our other 
N.A.T.O, allies have from time to time sent to 
Canada, these goods being and remaining the 
property of the foreign governments concerned, 


Besides the clearly non-commercial trans- 
actions, certain other items in trade are of a special 
character, and for some purposes must be dis- 
tinguished from the regu¥ar trade content, Motion 
picture films, for example, are valued in the sta- 


tistics at the value of the print, but frequently the 
real consideration received for films is a rental 
payment which may have no close relation to this 
value, Advertising matter is likewise valued at the 
cost of the material, although in many cases no 
payment for this material is made, And tourist 
purchases are not a regular commercial-type trans- 
action and for such purposes as the national ac- 
counts or the balance of payments are best con- 
sidered separately from other commodities. 


Not all the special and non-commercial items 
in trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, 
but an indication of the magnitude of the principal 
ones is given by Table 20, Except in the calculation 
of the price and volume indexes, where imports for 
the United Kingdom government and other N.A.T.O. 
governments are deducted from the total used, no 
adjustment for these special and non-commercial 
items is made in the trade figures uSed in this 
Review. 
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TABLE 20, Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Non-Commercial: 


ELLICrS MOLLE CUS En sccrectectsscsccter ccstocutuacerteve ser erssctenee $ 29, 905 25, 619 31, 832 
BEQUEStS ,GONATIONS; EILUS rae ceoststece cote eseeee tee $ 649 667 706 
Contractors *0utlits:ccacccs.ctessa< seeeeeitne vagal Tas $ &: 1 1 
Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic ~ we 
PEPFESENUALIVES ee se.cccte ces cceseceseeccesecasevestestesvcoave 1, 203 1, 291 1, 258 
Articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments.... $ 25, 006 45, 363 49, 304 
Special: 
MOtLOniepi Chur f11MS ste steed Sonesscastsqutersiabsasescateseoeee $ 4,378 5, 415 5, 366 
FAC VELCISING MA GUCI cs iesaciesseyeccsceaccrecassvccatsrsucecceosss $ 7, 088 allay ys: 7, 930 
MPOUrISt PUChHASES tere. cet cecseeee eeesscree scence: $ 68, 767 71, 467 75, 205 
Total, nonm-commerCial items ..............:ceeee $ 21, 054 56, 763 72, 939 83, 099 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports.. % 0. 54 1.39 1.56 1.46 
Total, special and non-commercial items ...... $ 22, 785 136,997 157,349 171,599 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports.. % 0,59 3.35 3.37 3. 01 


1. Not available. 
2. Not included in domestic exports. 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal 
gives it special attributes which distinguish it 
from other commodities in trade. In particular, 
international movements of gold are determined 
largely by monetary factors and therefore may 
fluctuate widely from period to period owing to 
other than ordinary trade or commercial consider- 
ations, Also gold is generally acceptable; it does 
not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally 
assured a market at a fixed minimum price, 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold 
between countries have no direct or normal relation 
to sales and purchases, International transactions 
in gold often occur without its moving across any 
frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases being 
recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘earmarking’’ 
the gold in the vaults of a central bank. As trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements of 
commodities, they would not record all changes in 
stocks of gold under earmark, Yet such gold trans- 
actions would not be different in their economic 
nature from many physical shipments, 


For these reasons movements of gold in a 
primary or semi-fabricated state are excluded from 
the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. Since 
January 1, 1952, the standard of exclusion in use 
has been that suggested by the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the United Nations Statistical Office. 
All gold and gold products in which the value of 


the gold is 80% or more of the total value are 
excluded, The only exception to this rule is in the 
items of jewellers’ sweepings, where the gold 
content can not readily be separated from the other 
metals, 


Since gold is produced in Canada primarily as 
an export commodity, a series showing new gold 
production available for export is published regu- 
larly as a supplement to the trade statistics, This 
series is the equivalent of gold production in 
Canada exclusive of gold held by producers before 
the refining stage (whether at the mine, in transit, 
or at the Mint) and less any gold consumed by in- 
dustry in Canada out of current production (normally 
a minor part of the total). Since November 1, 1951, 
the series has also excluded increases in commer- 
cial gold stocks held in safe-keeping by the Mint 
for the account of the mines. — 


Since March 21, 1956 mines not receiving aid 
under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act 
have been allowed to sell their gold to private resi- 
dents and non-residents, either for export or for 
safekeeping in Canada, Commencing in April, such 
sales are now included in the figures for new Gold 
Production Available for Export in Table XXIX. 


Because the value of new gold production 
available for export is a production series, a 
breakdown of the figures into transactions with 
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individual countries is not possible. Much of this 
gold is offset in the balance of payments accounts 
by an increase in Canada’s official reserves, rather 
than by the receipt of exchange from another country, 


The United States has been for many years the chief 
market for Canada’s gold production, but such com- 
mercial exports of gold as now occur are normally 
directed to other markets, 


F.O.B. and C.1.F. Values of Canadian Trade 


The most widely used of the many principles 
of trade valuation is that of valuing exports f.o.b. 
port of exit from the country and imports c.i.f., port 
of entry to the country, To aid in comparing Cana- 
dian trade with that of other countries, estimates 
of the total value of Canada’s trade on this basis 
are published annually in this Review. These esti- 
mates are calculated by adding to the f.o.b. point 
of consignment values recorded for exports and im- 
ports the freight and other costs incurred in trans- 
porting these goods to the Canadian border, The 


information on freight and other custs is compiled 
from returns received by the Balance of Payments 
Section of the Bureau, 


Values adjusted to the f.o.b.-c.i.f. basis are 
used in the statistics of world trade published by 
the International Monetary Fund, However in its 
balance of payments statistics the Fund values 
imports on an f.o.b, basis whenever these data are 
available. 


TABLE 21. Estimated F.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 


Total Exports: 
RECOnGEG. Value) OfsGotaliex PONUsmicucuestessssesseeace saseveerteseeers $ 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border?.......... $ 
Estimated value of total exports f.o.b. port of exit...... $ 
Percent added by freight and other charges. ..............066 % 
imports : 
Recorded. va lLuUChor ImMpPOLtSwccmceceresess seas .cueetorneee ene sence $ 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border-.......... $ 
Estimated value of imports c.i.f. port of entry .............. $ 
Percent added by freight and other charges ...............0+ % 


1952 1953 1954 1956 


Average 
1952-56 


Values in $’000,000 


4,356 4,173 3,947 4,351 4,863 = 
201 166 167 206 2402 ps 
4 SSN 2403990 4 114y eels 55am oh Os = 
4,6 4.0 4,2 4,7 4,9 4,5 
4,030 .. 4.383 «. 4,093.) <4, 712 o..5,.705 4 
354 365 338 378 4662 a3 
4,384 4,748 4,431 5,090 6,171 2 
8,8 8.3 8.3 8.0 8.2 8.3 


1. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 
2, Subject to revision. 


‘“‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade! 


Two main systems of recording international 
commodity trade are at present in use by important 
trading countries, These are usually described 
as the ‘‘General Trade’’ system and the ‘‘Special 
Trade’’ system, Under the General Trade system 
all commodities that enter the national territory 
(imports) or leave the national territory (exports) 
are recorded in statistics at the time when they 
cross the frontier (except for goods in transit to a 
third country on through bills of lading). Under the 
Special Trade system only those imports are re 
corded which pass through the hands of national 
customs officials and on which all duties are paid 


1. For a further didScussion of General and Special 
Trade see Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 
1952, pn. 35-26. 


so that the goods are free to circulate within the 
country, and only those exports which were either 
produced within the country or were previously 
imported and cleared through customs for domestic 
use, Both exports and imports are recorded when 
the goods are cleared through customs. The two 
types of record differ in coverage and in timing. 


The difference in timing affects imports, and 
arises from the fact that commodities may be 
landed in a country under customs supervision 
and remain for some time under customs supervision 
without payment of customs duties. These goods 
are not free to enter the domestic economy of the 
country until customs requirements are met, and 
for some purposes may best be considered as not 
in the country at all. Under the General Trade 
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TABLE 22. ‘*General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade 


Total Exports 


Imports 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Values in $’000,000 

IRECOLGEd VALUES, OF WAAC Wo. .cccssescsassracseceenses serene $ 4,173 3,947 4,351 4,863] 4,383 4,093 4,712 5,705 
Goods entered into Customs warehouse? ........ $ = - — _ 122 105 113 153 
Goods cleared from Customs warehouse?........ $ 6 i) 4 5] (-)112 (-)102 (-)104 (-)135 
Estimated General Trade valueS ...........ccccssee $ 4,179 e 3,952) 4)355 © 4,/868) 4,393 4,096 94)721 bei23 
Increase over recorded VALUES ........:csesccensesvoeees % 0.1 Ont 0.1 0.1 0,2 Om 0.2 0.3 
Transportation charges to Canadian border2.... $ 166 167 206 240 365 318). 378 466 
General Trade values f.o.b. — c.i.f, ................ $ 4,345 4,119 4, 561 5,108 | 4,758 4,434 5, 099 6, 189 
Increase over recorded ValueS ..........:.eseserseerees % 4,1 4.4 4.8 5.0 8.6 8.3 8.2 Sao 


1, Estimated from ledger records of External Trade Section. 
2. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 


system these goods would be included as imports 
at the time they were landed, under the Special 
Trade system only when duties were paid, This 
trade might enter General Trade records several 
months before it would enter Special Trade records. 


The difference in coverage affects both exports 
and imports, and arises from the same type of 
transaction, Some of the goods which are landed 
under customs supervision may never be cleared 
for domestic consumption but may be re-exported 
instead, or occasionally may suffer destruction 
while in bond, All landed goods enter General 
Trade import statistics, but only those later cleared 
for domestic use enter Special Trade records, Goods 
re-exported without having been cleared for domestic 
consumption enter General Trade export statistics 
but not Special Trade Statistics. General Trade 
records thus give a more complete picture of the 
movement of goods into or out of a counfry. Special 
Trade records of the movement of goods into or out 
of the country’s economy, 


Canadian statistics are compiled on the Special 
Trade system, but since this country’s entrepét 
trade is small they differ only slightly in total from 
what General Trade records would show, To obtain 
a General Trade export total the value of goods 
exported from customs warehouses must be added 
to the recorded total. To obtain a General Trade 
import total the value of goods previously ware- 
housed under customs supervision and later cleared 
through customs must be deducted from the recorded 
total, and the full value of all goods warehoused 
under customs supervision added. These adjust- 
ments have been eStimated since 1952 from the 
External Trade Section’s office records, and are 
shown in Table 22. While the difference between 
General Trade and Special ‘Trade statistics is 
negligible for Canada, for countries with a sizable 
entrepé6t trade such as the United Kingdom or 
Belgium it could be quite substantial. 


The Index of Concentration 


In assessing the concentration or dependence of 
a country’s foreign trade on certain markets two 
variables must be considered, The first of these 
is the number of markets in which a country trades, 
The greater the number of markets with which trade 
is conducted, the less will be the concentration of 
trade on each (other considerations being equal), 
The other factor is the distribution of trade among 
these markets, The more nearly equal are the shares 
of various markets in a country’s trade the less will 
trade be concentrated on individual markets, 


An index! has been designed which measures 
the concentration of trade with respect to both the 


number of markets and the distribution of trade 
among those markets, If P, represents the per- 
centage share of the first market in a country’s 
trade, and a total of N markets accounts for all 
trade, then the index may be written: 


I= WY PF 


1, See: Hirschman, A.O., National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945, pp. 157-162, 
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The index equals the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the percentage shares of all markets in 
trade. 


The sum of the squares of a series of numbers 
is less than the square of the sum of the Series, 
Therefore the larger the number of markets with 
which trade is conducted the smaller will the index 
tend to be. Given a fixed number of terms with a 
fixed sum, the sum of the squares of these terms 
will increase as the differences among the terms 
increase, Thus for a given number of markets the 
index will vary with the differences among the 
shares of the individual markets in trade, This 
shows the index to meet the requirements outlined 
above. The index also has the practical advantage 
that its limits are zero and 100. 


An illustration may clarify this reasoning, If all 
Canada’s trade were with one country the share of 
that country in our trade would be 100%, and the in- 


dex would be V1002 = 100. If, on the other hand, our 
trade were evenly divided among 1,000 countries 
the share of each would be 0.1%, and the index 
would be V1000(0.1)2 = 3.17. However if the dis- 
tribution of this trade were unequal, and one country 
took 20% of the total while 999 others took 0.08% 
each (approximately) the index would be 
20 2 + 999(0.08)2 = 20.2, Thus the greater the 
number of markets the smaller does the index tend 
to be, and the more uneven the distribution of trade 
between markets, the larger does the index tend 
to be, 


The index can be used for several purposes, It 
can measure the change in market concentration of 
a single country’s trade over time, or can compare 
the relative market concentration of the trade of 
different countries, A similar index could be com- 
puted to measure the commodity concentration of a 
country’s trade. In this Review the index is used 
only for comparisons of market concentration. 


Reference Material Included in Preceding Issues 


Changes in the Structure of Canadian Imports, 1926-1954 (First Half Year, 1956, p. 31) 

Changes in the Structure of Canadian Exports, 1926-1954 (First Half Year, 1955, p. 27) 

The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year, 1954, p. 33) 

Export and Import Price and Volume Indexes, 1926-1953 (First Half Year, 1954, p. 23) 

Tariff Relations with Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics (First Half Year, 1954, p. 33) 
Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half Year, 1953, p. 32) 

Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade (Calendar Year, 1952, p. 36) 

Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half Year, 1952, p. 34) 

Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year, 1949, p. 54) 


5tatistical Information un Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Countr 
Quarterly Estimates of the ae Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. 1, Summary and Analytical 
Tables 
Vol. Il, Exports 
Vol. Ill, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
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The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
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The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
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Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926- 
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A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance with All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, 
Calendar Years, 1901-1956 


Calendar 
Year 


1. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada. 


Total Exports 


All 
Countries 
$’000 
177, 502 

201,654 

207, 858 

180,727 

209,176 

241,768 

245, 954 

257,318 

2 82, 887 

289,844 

289,055 

352,948 

447,699 

413,067 

629,841 
1, 094, 062 
1,577, 567 
1,233,689 
1,289, 792 
1,298, 162 

814,144 

894,224 
1,015, 986 
1,042,253 
1,251, 666 
1,276,599 
1,231,042 
1,363, 788 
1,178,342 

883,148 

599, 560 

497,914 

535, 484 

656,306 

737, 936 

950,509 
1 OU2 22 

848, 684 

935,922 
1,193,218 
1,640,455 
2,385, 466 
3,001,352 
3,483,099 
3,267,424 
2,339, 166 
2,811,790 
3,110,029 
3,022, 453 
3,157,073 
3, 963,384 
4,355, 960 
4,172,601 
3,946,917 
4,351,284 
4,863,143 


United 
States 
$’000 
48,705 
52,137 
54, 102 
55, 069 
64,014 
719, 743 
90, 430 
80, 233 
100, 869 
108, 198 
100, 770 
129, 251 
167, 974 
169, 318 
181, 061 
251,599 
405,385 
441,273 
487,618 
581,408 
334, 973 
347,617 
420,328 
394,624 
450, 859 
470, 564 
483, 851 
502,690 
515,338 
389, 912 
249,801 
165, 022 
172, 955 
224,023 
273,120 
344,787 
372,a21 
278, 758 
389,754 
451, 944 
609,690 
896,621 
1,166,655 
1,334, 554 
1,227, 439 
908, 577 
1,056, 598 
1,522,185 
1,524, 024 
2,050, 460 
2,333, 912 
2,349, 044 
2,463, 051 
2,367,439 
2,612,182 
2,879,014 


Imports 


United 
Kingdom 
$’000 

107, 412 
127, 544 
129,161 
103, 844 
120,519 
135, 051 
126,110 
141,120 
145, 783 
140,500 
147, 182 
176, 646 
224, 515 
184,115 
361,486 
718, 724 
891, 863 
586, 558 
538, 974 
343,217 
309, 842 
375,627 
361, 888 
388, 434 
493,170 
464, 444 
411,527 
447, 868 
291, 829 
236, 521 
171, 660 
179, 095 
211,314 
271,370 
304,318 
396,270 
403, 359 
341, 424 
323, 886 
Gulley. oii ly 
661,238 
747,891 
1,037, 224 
1,238,078 
971,455 
598, 799 
753,664 
688,697 
709, 261 
472,536 
635, 721 
751, 049 
668, 874 
658,315 
773, 994 
818, 432 


All 
Countries 
$’000 
184, 740 
204,396 
243,451 
245,418 
262, 765 
312,114 
366,575 
282, 707 
347, 067 
435,251 
503, 542 
636,790 
659,993 
482, 076 
450, 960 
767,410 
1, 006, 056 
910,171 
941,014 
1,336, 921 
799, 478 
762, 409 
903,031 
808,145 
890, 193 
1, 008, 342 
1,087,118 
1,222,318 
1,298,993 
1,008, 479 
628, 098 
452,614 
401,214 
513, 469 
550,315 
635,191 
808, 896 
677, 451 
751, 056 
1,081, 951 
1,448, 792 
1,644, 242 
1,735, 077 
1,758, 898 
1,555, 6001 
1,864, 5641 
2,573, 944 
2,636, 945 
2,761,207 
3,174,253 
4,084, 856 
4,030, 468 
4, 382, 830 
4,093, 196 
4,712,370 
5,705, 449 


United 
States 
$'000 

110, 863 
116,679 
140,177 
149,356 
155, 495 
187,757 
216,769 
166, 062 
202,479 
262,142 
319, 942 
410, 242 
427, 974 
308, 634 
316, 934 
595,369 
827, 401 
741,339 
739,598 
921, 235 
555, 091 
509, 909 
610,354 
524,473 
578,575 
668, 747 
7106, 684 
825; 652 
893,585 
653, 676 
393, 775 
263,549 
217, 291 
293, 780 
312,417 
369, 142 
490, 505 
424,731 
496, 898 
744,231 
1,004, 498 
1,304, 680 
1,423, 672 
1,447, 226 
1,202,418 
1,405,297 
1,974,679 
1, 805, 763 
1,951, 860 
2,130, 476 
2,812, 927 
2,976, 962 
3,221,214 
2,961, 380 
3,452,178 
4,161, 667 


Trade Balance 


United All United United 
Kingdom Countries | States Kingdom 
$’000 $'000 $000 $’000 
42,840 | - Toot) 2" 462, to tunc. Saanie 
53,598 | - D424, (540) ee To O46 
63,579 |- 35,592 - 86,075 + 65,582 
58,493 |- 64,691 - 94,287 + 45,351 
64,825 |- 53,589 - 91,481 + 55,693 
77,664 |- 70,346 - 108,014 + 57,387 
96,252 |= 120,621 - 126,339 + 29,858 
71,057 |- 25,388 - 85,829 + 70,062 
89,565 |- 64,180 - 101,611 + 56,219 
107,722 |- 145,407 - 153,944 + 32,778 
11ges525 | Qiaede7) = 219 1728 + 33y83i 
133,429 |- 283,842 - 280,992 + 43,217 
139,900 |- 212,294 - 260,000 + 84,615 
98,754 |- 69,009 - 139,316 + 985,361 
74,364 |+ 178,881 - 135,873 + 287,123 
117,637 | + 326,652 - 343,770 + 601,087 
76,516 |+ 571,511 - 422,016 + 815,347 
72,906 | + 323,518 - 300,066 + 513,652 
87,659 | + 348,778 - 251,979 + 451,315 
231,488 |- 38,759 - 339,827 + 111,729 
123,150 |+ 14,665 - 220,118 + 186,692 
136,859 | + 131,815 - 162,292 + 238,768 
154,479 |+ 112,956 - 190,026 + 207,409 
148,892 |+ 234,109 - 129,849 + 239,542 
162,119. |+ 361,473 - 127,716 + 331,052 
164,707 | + 268,257 - 197,183 + 295,737 
182,620 |+ 143,924 - 222,833 + 228,907 
190,757 |+ 141,470 - 322,962 + 257,111 
194,778 |- 120,650 - 378,248 + 97,052 
162,632 |- 152,332 - 263,764 + 78,895 
109,468 |- 28,538 - 143,975 + 62,192 
93,508 |+ 45,299 - 98,528 + 85,586 
97,878 |+ 134,269 - 44,337 + 113,436 
113,416 |+ 142,837 - 69,757 + 157,954 
116,670 |+ 187,621 - 39,297 + 187,648 
122,971 |+ 315,318 - 24,355 + 273,299 
147,292 |+ 203,225 - 118,284 + 256,067 
119,292 |+ 171,233 - 145,973 + 222,132 
114,007 |+ 184,866 - 107,145 + 214,879 
1617216 | Wiee67 - 292,087 + S5i,101 
219,419 |+ 191,663 - 394,808 + 441,819 
161,113 |+ 741,224 - 408,059 + 586,778 
134,965 |+1,266,275 - 257,018 + 902,258 
110,599 |+1,724,200 - 112,671 +1,127,479 
121,6931|/+1,711,8244 + 25,022 + 849,763L 
141,341./+ 471,601. - 496,720 + 457,458L 
189,370 |+ 237,846 - 918,082 + 564,294 
299,502 |+ 473,083 - 283,578 + 389,195 
307,450 |+ 261,246 - 427,836 + 401,811 
404,213 |- 17,180 - 80,016 + 68,323 
420,985 |- 121,472 - 479,015 + 214,736 
359,757 |+ 325,492 - 627,918 + 391,292 
453,391 |- 210,229 - 758,163 + 215,482 
392,472 |- 146,280 - 593,941 + 265,843 
400,531 |- 361,086 - 839,997 + 373,463 
484, 679 Ed 842,306 - 1,282,653 + 333,753 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exports, Total Exports 
¥ ; by Years and Quarters, 1952-1956 


Other 
Year and All United United Common- | Kine 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom Ieper ene De 


Domestic Exports 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

4,301, 081 2,306,955 745, 845 284, 636 

4,117, 406 2,418,915 665, 232 245, 692 

3,881,272 2,317, 153 653, 408 203, 867 

4,281, 784 2,559, 343 769, 313 249,929 

4,789, 746 2,818,655 812, 706 253, 360 

UEP ccconcbar correo cchanocencencocecnocceneanccce 1Q 989, 002 541, 847 156, 436 84,429 
2Q 1,107,620 571,460 244,540 73,386 

3Q 1,053, 936 556,322 185,614 67,008 

4Q 1,150, 522 637, 326 159, 256 59, 813 

UD OD Mteenceacseronesctcnncsaretteeteasessssoncessese 1Q 900, 567 564, 301 123, 934 57, 199 
2Q 1,093,025 624,119 190, 300 67, 648 

3Q 1,073,871 612, 003 192, 532 68,413 

4Q 1, 049, 943 618,492 158, 466 51, 832 

DOD Ss. ccscccsrasussasssesstsasacsesoncetacctecean 1Q 851,025 526, 534 134, 683 37, 896 
2Q 988, 879 594,005 149,911 57,685. 

3Q 976,654 581, 443 174, 331 51,681 

4Q 1,064, 714 615,171 194, 483 56, 604 

LOO Ot tancaascanccasssscseeusenecstecerasnccceceren 1Q 951,349 566, 811 182, 802 53, 966 
2Q 1, 080, 526 636, 317 201, 823 64, 346 

3Q 1,113,770 661, 944 LOTTO T 73, 827 

4Q 1,136,139 694,271 186, 697 57, 791 

PQDG* Waccnsassseconcescocevtsossveveseresssvecseess 1Q 1,035,127 628, 414 179, 792 59, 425 
2Q 1,234, 798 716, 959 189, 170 73, 044 

3Q 1,248,201 725, 644 219,012 60, 584 


4Q 1,271,620 747, 637 224,732 60,307 


Total Exports 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
4,355, 960 2,349, 044 751,049 287, 507 
4,172,601 2,463,051 668, 874 247, 807 
3,946, 917 2,367,439 658, 315 205, 396 
4,351,284 2,612,182 773,994 251, 493 
4,863, 143 2,879, 014 818, 432 255, 322 


1,001, 821 551, 664 157,475 85,577 
1,119, 938 580, 436 245, 745 73,952 
1,069, 189 568,221 187,178 67,595 
1,165,012 648, 723 160,651 60, 383 


913, 905 574, 945 124, 661 58, 538 
1,105, 793 634, 649 191,128 68, 050 
1,088, 965 624,005 193, 488 69, 073 
1,063, 937 629, 453 159, 598 52, 146 


866,289 537, 177 139, 889 38, 320 
1,005, 024 607, 638 151,137 58,073 
993,133 594,785 175,568 52,009 
1,082,471 627, 838 195, 721 56, 994 


966, 630 579, 765 183, 804 54,333 
1,096, 638 649, 041 202, 738 64,691 
1,133,757 675, 713 199, 349 74, 180 
1,154, 258 707, 662 188, 103 58, 289 


1,051, 464 641, 647 180, 932 60, 118 
1,252,545 731, 909 190, 481 73,432 
1, 266,728 740, 825 220,711 60, 863 
1,292, 406 764,633 226,307 60, 910 


1, Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1956 are included in the total for previous years. 


$’000 

473, 822 
370,136 
341, 335 
376, 078 
527, 893 


80, 074 
101, 396 
143, 871 
148, 480 


57,205 
111, 929 
103 , 026 

97, 976 


59,175 
82,390 
85, 473 
114,297 


70,591 
93, 646 
96, 747 
115, 094 


93,506 
157, 449 
142, 654 
134, 284 


$’000 
475, 766 
372,713 
345, 634 
383,457 
530, 918 


80, 491 
101, 906 
144,290 
149,079 


57, 887 
112,319 
103,785 

98, 721 


60, 848 
82, 950 
86, 332 
115, 505 


71,033 
94, 852 
100,511 
117, 061 


94,101) 


157, 991 
143, 497 
135,329 


Latin 
America 


$’000 

212,397 
198,254 
186,662 
160, 830 
176, 436 


78,491 
69, 836 
53, 853 
70,217 


47,875 
51,655 
45,116 
53,607 


38,128 
56, 230 
46, 867 
45,437 


38,394 
39,394 
43, 156 
39, 886 


35,698 
44, 867 
43,142 
52, 730 


$’000 
273,581 
198, 958 
188, 297 
162, 160 
177,373 


78, 696 
70,310 
54,141 
70, 434 


48, 002 
51, 775 
45,292 
53, 888 


39,244 
56, 316 
47,048 
45, 688 


38, 729 
39,687 
43, 490 
40,254 


35, 861 
45, 093 
43,337 
53, 082 


Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 


Others 


$’000 


217, 425 
219,177 
178, 847 
166,292 
200, 695 


47,725 
47, 002 
47, 268 
75,431 


49,454 
47,373 
52, 782 
69, 568 


54,609 
48,657 
36, 859 
38, 722 


38,785 
45, 001 
40, 106 
42,399 


38,291 
53,309 
57,165 
51, 930 


$’000 

219,013 
221,198 
181, 836 
167, 999 
202, 084 


47, 918 
47,590 
47, 764 
75,741 


49,872 
47,872 
53,322 
70,131 


54, 810 
48,910 
37,391 
40,725 


38, 966 
45, 629 
40,515 
42,889 


38, 804 
53, 640 
57,495 
52, 145 
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TABLE Il. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters — Concluded 


Other 
as = anhen s saree g Kin bin Ae altht aod Europe feet Others 
Ireland 
Imports 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
4,030,468 | 2,976, 962 359, 757 185, 091 151, 284 284, 225 73,148 
4,382,830 | 3,221,214 453,391 171, 094 173,172 289, 968 73,991 
4,093,1962] 2,961,3802 392, 4722 182, 853 178, 565 284, 405 93, 523 
4,712,370 | 3,452,178 400, 531 210, 010 204, 343 319, 256 126, 053 
5,705,449 | 4,161,667 484,679 221, 647 296,647 361,850 178, 960 
916,119 693, 991 68, 248 41,927 32,599 65, 161 14,192 
1, 034, 230 763, 806 93, 172 50, 104 37, 806 71,669 17,673 
995,170 714,519 97, 973 50,698 37,101 73,708 21,170 
1,084, 949 804, 646 100, 365 42,361 43,778 73,687 20, 113 
997, 964 763, 054 95, 279 29, 404 30, 945 64,102 15,181 
1,218, 599 909, 359 124,312 47,273 49, 086 73,630 14, 941 
1,118, 161 799, 283 119, 816 49, 553 45,414 82,794 21, 302 
1, 048, 106 749, 518 113, 985 44, 864 47, 728 69,442 22, 568 
925, 865 690, 081 88, 219 29, 247 31,608 70, 222 16, 489 
1,124, 2472 12, 101 115, 9102 52,454 48,099 74,640 20, 443 
1,001, 226 707, 214 96,514 52,914 47,544 69, 464 27, 577 
1, 041, 858 751, 384 91, 829 48, 238 51,314 70, 079 29, 014 
990, 710 745,674 85, 433 35,720 32,119 68, 222 23, 543 
1, 218, 704 903, 569 97,449 59,417 50,576 79, 040 28, 652 
1,216, 655 878, 431 110, 558 57,934 53, 853 83, 255 32, 624 
1,286, 301 924, 505 107, 090 56, 939 67, 795 88, 738 41,233 
1, 272, 210 961, 474 97, 795 39,161 46, 250 91,307 36, 223 
1,573,050 | 1,155,770 140, 998 58, 794 82, 298 91, 096 44, 093 
1,393, 898 981, 257 124, 496 64, 752 80,680 93,162 49, 550 
1,466,291 | 1,063,165 121, 389 58, 940 87,418 86, 285 49, 094 
Trade Balance 
$’000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $°000 

+ 325,492 | - 627,918 +391, 292 + 102,415 + 324,482 - 10,644 4145, 865 
- 210,229 | - 758, 163 + 215, 482 + 16,714 + 199, 540 - 91,010 +147, 207 
- 146,2802) - 593,9412 +265,8432] +4 22,543 + 167,070 - 96,108 + 88,313 
- 361,086 | - 839,997 + 373, 463 + 41,483 + 179,114 157, 096 + 41,946 
- 842,306 | - 1,282,652 + 333, 753 + 33,676 + 234,272 184,477 +) 230104 
+ 85,702) = 142,328 + 89,228 + 43,649 + 47,892 + 13,535 + 33,726 
+ 85,708 | - 183,370 + 152, 573 + 23,848 + 64,100 - 1,360 + 29,917 
+ 74,019 | - 146, 298 89, 205 + 16,897 + 107, 189 - 19,567 + 26,593 
+ 80,063 | - 155,922 60, 287 + 18,021 + 105,302 - 3,252 + 55,628 
- 84,059 | - 188,109 29, 382 + 29,134 + 26,943 - 16,100 + 34,691 
- 112,806 | - 274,710 66, 816 + 20,177 + 63,234 - 21,854 + 32,932 
- 29,196 | - 175,279 73,672 + 19,520 + 58,271 - 37,501 + 32,021 
+ 15,831 | - 120,065 45,612 oe eT 62 + 50,993 - 15,554 + 47,564 
- 59,576 | - 152,904 47,670 + 49/073 + 29,240 - 30,978 + 38,322 
- 119, 2232] - 205,0622 35, 2272 5,619 + 34,851 - 18,324 + 28,467 
- 8,094] - 112,429 79, 054 905 + 38,788 - 22,415 + 9,813 
+ 40,613 | - 123,546 103, 892 8, 756 + 64,191 - 24,391 + 11,711 
- 24,080 | - 165,908 98, 370 18,614 + 38,914 - 29,493 + 15,423 
- 122,065 | - 254,528 105, 289 5,274 + 44,276 - 39,353 + 16,977 
- 82,898 | - 202,718 88, 791 16, 246 + 46,657 - 39,765 + 17,890 
- 132,042 | - 216,842 81, 013 1,350 + 49,267 - 48,484 + 1,655 
CE fii heen ated some 1Q - 220,746 | - 319,827 83,138 20, 957 + 47,852 - 55,446 + 2,581 
2Q - 320,505 | - 423, 862 49, 483 14,638 + 75,692 - 46,003 + 9,547 
3Q - 127,170 | - 240,433 96,215 3, 889 + 62,817 - 49,825 + 17,944 
4Q - 173,885 | - 298,532 104, 918 1,970 42 AT. O11 - 33, 204 + 3,052 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1956 are included in the total for previous years. 

2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the second quarter by anamount estimated at 
not less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States,and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 
The trade balance was affected by the same amount. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE Il. Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries 


Rank in Calendar Year 1956 Percentage Fe of Ott 

Country Change Domestic 

1954 _ 1954 1956 Jan,-June | July-Dec, | 1955-56 Sear 

$000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 Jo 

1 1 1 United) States) astvc.csescsecctscoreusssnseceanen wee | 2,317,153 2,559,343 2,818,655 | 1,345,374 1,473, 281 + 10.1 58.8 
2 2 OU NILE: KAN PC OMe esccs seats oneraerccare-trarvesss 653,408 769, 313 812, 706 368, 961 443, 745 + 656.6 17.0 
4 4 3 Germany, Federal Republic ................ 86, 899 90, 751 134, 098 53, 941 80, 157 + 47.8 2.8 
3 3 Gel oO APM 2 ccs aceeseocduovegeeaco ue descvestecupuceasceepnaceson 96,474 90, 893 127, 870 55, 487 72, 383 + 40.7 2.7 
9 6 5 | Union of South Africa ............seecseeees 39, 883 56, 026 64, 616 36, 060 28, 556 + 15.3 1.3 
5 if 6 Belgium and Luxembourg ............:0.s006 54, 987 53, 384 57, 852 25, 815 SPASM + 8.4 1B?) 
8 9 FIN NOT WAY cecccccdncostncacesseosccscsececsssrasnevtsessss 43, 813 47, 031 57,682 26, 753 30, 929 + 22.6 1.2 
10 8 Bo Ne ther lands oo ececces-snececesctreseccarcesccccescas 39,777 47,689 54, 559 21, 064 33,495 + 14.4 1.1 
ipl 10 Ql” | PIR ANC Os scsccsscacevencdocesessecdacsneevtcsevecseovscavezs 33, 799 42, 563 53, 156 25, 502 27, 654 + 24.9 1.1 
6 5 LO) | PAUStra lia .s.c.ccsscscecteoscosscysesessvcteetdetcesssares 45, 768 58,482 47, 747 24, 030 aga Ch Me) - 18.4 1.0 
13 ital ie MEXICO: <cccsccssssaresasscscacccessceestesaser ssevescacests 27,359 37,126 39,385 17, 967 21, 418 + 6.1 0.8 
15 13 VDT | IRULY stercccectcocresesosectustustareesenesarscoterssenusere 23, 844 27, 653 37, 744 18, 223 19, 521 + 136.0 0.8 
12 12 13h eVenezue la Faccascecsccssocscccctecascverstetsesscrs 30, 973 30, 756 34, 335 15,477 18, 858 te 11.6 0.7 
14 14 14 |eSwitzer land eich cessssssccescavosterevecsenctoces. 26, 826 25, 640 33,535 16, 950 16, 585 + 30.8 0.7 
LT 15 15 ETIGLG xz scctectestseoter teen sca coaceenes tert etertsiees 17,689 24,669 25, 714 16,074 9, 640 +5 452 0.5 
33 = 16 WHS. Se Rek( RUSSIA) crecccttccscssestcertcrstses== 4,854 2,680 24,606 18, 000 6, 606 + 818.1 0.5 
L i 17 C@ZeECHOSlOVAKIAVs....1-..c.cstess.cectsecestecseees 295 1, 062 24,558 11, 352 13, 206 + 2 0.5 
19 18 18 PHL PPINES Feesevesvecssccssesssucszescsevsssececeesess 15, 863 18,136 ° 18,0607 7, 855 10, 205 =O 4 0.4 
20 17 19RD PNG Wi Zea land eesceiecccccersctcte.ccott sndevasessey 14, 807 22, 344 17, 995 9,279 8, 716 - 19.5 0.4 
ut 40 DO wl POIANA. sccscecunetesctedesvssreceiavedssetvetecce stevens 558 4,005 17,918 16, 770 1,148 + 347.4 0.4 
16 16 21 GCOlOMDIA, \.ccsccateceseesssectesctecasesseetessdetetoness 21, 000 22,691 17, 589 9, 885 7,704 =i HO9.'5 0.4 
21 20 D#) SAMAICH secvocvetevevereve coserunrsescterssereceveter cians 11, 552 12, 907 17, 222 8, 527 8,695 + 33.4 0.4 
18 19 23 CUD ccscsesvcasethtascessatseatresdheet corexenezeeaassas 17, 455 13,910 15,371 6, 785 8, 586 ae atta 0.3 
7 23 24 Brazil: scHiaiceeewRe eee een 45, 096 11,520 13, 026 Brood 7,475 toast 0.3 
22 22 2 OLE NI advange TODA e Ole ccscserecesacucoscnenes 11,425 12, 625 12,491 5,640 6, 851 - Ted 0.3 
32 aul BRS POPU. ccccsscssvecsnsdevecteostasscocsencesooctaceesestnrexes 5, 086 6,001 11,337 4,522 6, 815 + 88.9 0.2 
24 29 27 Pa RIStAN” 5a.cdeccds. Petes ceeasdeete tee ante theca 8, 970 6, 202 10, 502 5,918 4, 584 + 69.3 0.2 
27 24 289 || Puerto: Ric Oipssc..ccccdsacd-.cccsvsenseteteovertecess Lin etl 9,715 10,421 5,694 4,727 + m3 0.2 
25 21 29 TOL GN os ccssesssacecsssssstenscosvscceresseesacsncstssses 8, 821 12, 808 10, 144 4, 754 5,390 - 20.8 0.2 
42 25 30 SWOGON Weert ccsveccuacescscessnscsussiessstvencnssniacsece 3,518 7,622 7, 894 3,063 4, 831 + 3. 6 0.2 
38 50 31 PARAM vessccsecteesscnctesensvsscocccsasesostnsecectoate 4,097 2,824 7,748 2, 304 5, 444 + 174.4 0.2 
26 27 BD al ODS KOM Ge scessscssscsecessescastsessacsecerenncenve 8, 252 7,253 7, 026 3,387 3,639 - eal 0.1 
30 28 33 AP RONtin a. yas ccscssccesecsccacstecccctroenerssocvcasess 6,692 6, 833 6, 183 2, 247 3, 936 - 9.5 0.1 
i 30 34 AUS Wie cio. ccrscsescacessavcecevavcsusensgacevisncesus 2, 857 6, 025 5, 214 1, 926 3, 288 on AEB 0.71 
i 37 957 al Spainecccrcctetecreccsctetret eee cceiss 2, 734 4, 210 5, 053 2,921 2,132} + 20.0 0.1 
35 38 36 | Dominican Republic ....0...........eseeeeee 4, 269 4,168 4,985 2,438 2,547 + 19.6 0.1 
34 36 37 Bar Dads .cvascccsessasssccrcectstoecsetencesseressscacze 4,378 4, 267 4, 721 2,070 2,651 + 10.6 0.1 
39 34 38 Rhodesia and Nyasaland ................0+ 3,945 4,323 4,679 2,414 2, 265 +7) 8.2 0.1 
ve WT 539. | CRUG cachatan sc een. 3,130 3, 820 4,420 1, 684 2,736] + 15.7 0.1 
36 49 40) | British Guiana cr:-.s.tcssererscorrerteenrecs 4,080 2, 967 4,351 2,018 2, 333 + 46.6 0.1 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1955 


1. Lower than 50th. 
2. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Leading Countries 


Calendar Year 1956 Percentage Percentage 
of Total 
Country Change Imports 
1954 1955 1956 Jan.-June | July-Dec, | 1955-56 1956 


$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 7 


1956 


1 1 JigneUnitedsStateswee eee ee tee 2,961,380 3,452,178 4,161,667 | 2,117,244 2,044, 423 + 20.6 72.9 
2 2 2 |hOnited: Kingdommwee teeter ee 392, 472 400, 531 484, 679 238,793 245, 886 oe OA 8.5 
3 3 Sul Venezlielarcen toes coer ene toed 167, 594 187, 277 208, 401 93, 263 115, 138 ei. 3 shy 
4 4 4 | Germany, Federal Republic ................. 44, 485 55, 603 89, 348 39,117 50, 231 + 60.7 1.6 
15 5 Beh |. Ja Dan seed ctintie eee 19, 197 36,718 60, 826 28, 987 31,839 + 65.7 isi 
7 9 6 | Belgium and Luxembourg ........ccceccee0 25, 077 29, 051 52, 728 22, 613 30,115 + 81.5 0.9 
21 10 EDIEMGXIG Otteteert cc amet ere 14, 033 28, 814 41, 699 32, 397 9, 302 + 44.7 0.7 
12 8 8 | Netherlands Antilles ........c.cccssssessee 20, 582 30, 722 38, 119 SAL 20, 998 + 24,1 0.4 
5 1 Opa Braz Meramec rece ener crneee meres oes 31, 623 30, 747 34, 832 16, 200 18, 632 + 13.3 0.6 
11 13 TOM SuTance sees ere Bsn oe cy eae 22, 046 25, 016 32, 600 14,752 17, 848 fs SETS 0.6 
6 6 ree LN Cee a ne RO eee 28, 054 35, 147 30, 898 16, 029 14, 869 = Wal 0.4 
14 Vt 1 Qe Malaya ang Singapore y..seceere svssesssonscns 19, 586 28, 810 28, 558 14, 575 13,983 - 0.9 025 
g 12 13 | Australia 24, 657 26, 295 26, 310 8,729 17, 581 + 0.1 0.5 
20 i7 sit ol MEN, oe eS ee ee 15, 006 18, 502 24, 967 10, 085 14, 882 + 34.9 0.4 
46 29 GY AS i ere ae eee, Se ee 2, 225 6, 986 24,712 7,167 17, 545 + 253.7 0.4 
19 21 16 15, 309 15, 567 24, 633 10, 562 14, 071 + 58.2 0.4 
10 15 17 22, 562 20, 951 23, 776 10, 501 13, 275 + 13.5 0.4 
8 14 iS aelnColombi ate wives face ae 24, 820 22, 220 23, 056 12, 529 10, 527 +eeoNS 0.4 
16 16 POMS witzen] andere seen ec.ce ee 19, 151 19, 365 22, 301 10, 202 12,099 + 15.2 0.4 
13 18 20m eBritish:Guianawee awe eee oe 20, 482 18, 307 20, 498 5, 509 14, 989 + 12.0 0.4 
17 19 ilies else bani on wee ees tesa stasis 17, 413 17, 920 19, 601 9,708 9,893 + 9.4 0.3 
25 24 Oe I SWECeN MRR. cs MM actrees ee 9,175 12, 152 17, 303 7,045 10, 258 + 42.4 0.3 
op) 20 23a Ceylon cet in. ee ee es 12, 527 15, 581: 16, 564 7,826 8,738 +0623 0.3 
28 23 24m ||, News Zealanders cccesns tte. Be tesescscnes eee (islam 25316 12, 321 8, 215 4, 106 eet 0.2 
23 25 2 Sigel Cuba arch ete cite a ae 9,913 10, 025 12, 279 7, 543 4,736 + 22.5 0.2 
24 26 26m |i Trinidadiand eobagoweiedect.-.--:.-0 9,595 9, 840 11,051 5, 243 5, 808 + 12.3 0.2 
29 30 27 5, 911 6, 255 8, 401 3, 212 5, 189 + 34,3 0.1 
2 enh 28 a 2 7, 758 1, 567 6, 191 3 0.1 
30 27 20geKPanamea See ee OO .. B 5, 850 9,037 7, 585 5, 383 2, 202 - 16.1 0.1 
18 22 30m sBritishehastvAtricameeseen feces 15, 852 13, 158 7, 290 4, 455 2, 835 - 44.6 0.1 
44 Sat 2, 589 1, 666 7,079 2,291 4, 788 + 324.9 0.1 
31 SSuese 5,813 5,016 6, 267 2,055 4, 212 + 24.9 0.1 
39 38 33 3, 463 4, 269 6, 182 2, 666 3, 516 + 44.8 0.1 
32 31 34 5, 566 6, 220 5, 727 3, 120 2, 607 SPE ond 
4; 44 35 1, 621 3,125 5, 721 4,317 1, 404 + 83.1 0.1 
36 33 SOM ONS UKONg grec cee terete accra tee 4, 154 5, 875 5, 699 3, 082 2,617 =. 6 53510 On: 
a 46 Siem CZECHOBIOVA RIA scccssccceccccrsestercsesressscserore 1, 796 2, 880 5, 675 2,094 3, 581 + 97.0 0.1 
33 28 38 | Barbados 5, 358 8, 236 4, 634 1,985 2, 649 - 43.7 0.1 
43 37 39 | Argentina 2e738 4,414 4, 626 1, 938 2, 688 + 4.8 0.1 
38 34) 40a Cuadon meet a, ee ee 3,763 5, 187 4, 498 2e272 2, 226 =eml/3.;3 0.1 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1955 


1, Less than 0.1%. 

2. Included with British East: Africa prior to 1956. 
3. Not available. 

4. Lower than 50th, 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Calendar Year 


Country 
July-Dec. 


$’000 


North America: 


Uni Ged Sta tes cece rcecccnvetcexeceucesvcauttecesmenesasnessonts aytstacetee 2,306,955 2,418,915 2,317,153 2,559,343 2,818,655) 1,345,374 1,473, 281 
VATS KO iechenccacenecacceaeSnesadasctacseccetconssacssssusescaechcsesuncranucmane 1, 249 1, 130 VE PAI? 1,221 3,128 1, 741 1, 387 
Stayhierre and. Miquelon ccccccccsteneestess scaaecesoauarseeseeses 1, 279 1, 319 1, 226 1, 382 1, 399 661 738 
GPE OMAN aeoce ccravevaycacensuctessuercncusauarcasaucscssashcexpensherenses 303 194 299 86 176 59 117 
Total, North America ............ccseccsesessrereessereeceees 2,309,787 2,421,558 2,319,950 2,562,031 2, 823,358 | 1,347, 835 1, 475, 523 
Central America and Antilles: 
FSQUTNYOR iececacecvcetraberencosbes trust zvepcvaserercuctsysccterenenscacstevens 3, 158 3,070 2,992 3,010 2,900 1, 296 1, 604 
Britis WPHONGUPAS Fea cscccrresecsnceoscsevarcusessrcatesccerecses een onsaane 381 376 299 304 248 109 139 
FSGS MAS S.A. cceceveckovecerseaccucathccsssasessavssccvescnecesecasessussoeess 2, 353 2, 298 2,271 2, 133 2, 303 1,082 1, 221 
BGG DA GOS: iccccaceceretecsceccevacssusestoveveneverceussesv Wavevsdeensessessuee 3,912 3, 734 4, 378 4, 267 4,721 2, 070 2, 651 
DANG I CH ive caccvececesesesenecsnesdecenccdececdscssvaccnscscecacccacsrsceccssves 10, 591 12, 490 11, 552 12, 907 17, 222 8, 527 8,695 
Leeward and Windward Islands ............:csssssereereseers 4, 276 3, 864 3, 931 4,149 +, 281 2,110 2,171 
Mrinidad ‘And MEODAEO ccr-sevecsiecnscteasesccnessucvatcacesevscccss<ce 11, 034 9,490 11, 425 12, 625 12, 491 5, 640 6,851 
American Virgin Islands);............0vcssecsssssesesssccccenesosees 167 178 119 190 130 65 65 
GOS be) FUG Birccese ce oeewepectns cn secnsentnesdncaeactosvanrenveoancesenenereces 2,612 2,199 2, 834 3,576 2, 743 1,355 1, 388 
QU lige cc acs nec cstteeestaveteet ods ceperenssitedscessubseceansGhosstesesssceus 24, 181 16, 124 17, 455 13,910 15, 371 6, 785 8, 586 
Dominican’ Republica icscscsestetuceestscucscosveatonsvecescescosaasn 4, 643 3,993 4, 269 4, 168 4,985 2, 438 2, 547 
BUS 1 V. Ad OF sc axecseeeres covaves sare ccesteacseebuccasavacsdpevecescastsceseass 2, 230 1,901 1, 526 1, 808 2, 295 1, 203 1,092 
Brenchy WEStINGIGS eeaccca..steceneserctyveesas-cnesttibsvetencss avers 47 26 24 23 17 7 10 
1, 896 2, 234 2,021 2, 508 3, 003 1, 344 1, 659 
3,417 2, 670 3, 307 2, 446 2,917 1, 493 1, 424 
1, 736 556 471 588 868 388 480 
39, 641 28, 986 27, 359 37, 126 39, 385 17, 967 21, 418 
1, 541 1, 308 1,775 1, 444 1, 349 643 706 
1,185 1, 354 1, 653 1, 769 1, 402 197 605 
1}, 359 4, 380 4, 057 2, 824 7, 748 2, 304 5, 444 
7, 328 7, 753 “le, UB! 9,715 10, 421 5, 694 4,727 
Commonwealth Countries ..........c.csscccsesssesessceetenees 35, 704 35, 322 36, 849 39, 395 44, 166 20, 833 23, 333 
Oth eriCountrie sescocths casaneestecatsasevesssnemeewenouaienacwters 101, 983 73, 662 714, 628 82,095 92, 634 42, 483 50, 151 
Total, Central America and Antilles .............. 137, 688 108, 984 111,477 121,491 136, 800 63, 316 73, 484 
South America: 
Britis Hh Gubeh 08 9ooe.nscacecs Seeccecastot cite wvubocwscisceea tension evctceces 6, 356 4,777 4,080 2, 967 4,351 2,018 PE SES 
Falkland lalanda | anette cisco tmnt 31 41 4 274 11 z 11 
AP QOmeine a sssssccccccsvecncsveseenesuvetevacceuscousvsvssevssvaseoevveveneus 8, 227 7,641 6, 692 6, 833 6,183 2, 247 3, 936 
BROVIVAG co ccses Feccctetccventacesesctscosseressesessctonciacenseveccemncersvere 6, 398 5, 501 1, 272 1,086 1, 489 912 577 
BEE) nk cccsscsceesgscescatyace cuss cesvacevataacussvencs Gomsseids asses owen 81, 367 37, 561 45, 096 11, 520 13, 026 5, bon 1,475 
CULT 0 ips fe caccck scart cv sen cccenececs vaccasss sven covensoscasvasctvavevivereeise 10, 096 3,945 3, 130 3, 820 4, 420 1,684 2, 736 
GOYOM DIB 5, exccecss sacccaveescaveyuaes sosssrestscyUisvssges vouatavsvenerssete 13, 756 20, 146 21, 000 22, 691 17, 589 9, 885 7, 704 
CUS OM. .sscncacostencoveciss cstnescesscstvaes davesssocsvtacssscinevisseastne 2, 030 4, 220 5, 509 4,953 4, 344 3, 008 1, 336 
Refer hc Ciia ne fete ee everson ciincasorsanrreose 3 6 4 2 = = 1 
PT GURY: ie cccdescenccessess aa score deracscdectastuseavssncuisuavecesevesese¥e 112 339 167 91 238 WU bri 61 
POPU vesssavacsercnsscsvansuycesstaccienicseensatecsscuceo seis cetesiveteneaavaree 16, 405 15, 108 5, 086 6, 001 11, 337 4, 522 6, 815 
SUPINE IM ye cascacnctecanceecsectorcetectontctecuctoseccueeseouccdcusteseesvarevs 1, 097 712 911 971 1,025 534 491 
UPA QU Y cacscccewcrecssersseectsaesstua se eeescotevesnenes L svsttestedateecsuctea 5, 429 2,912 2, 784 2, 355 2, 758 1,029 1, 729 
VO@NB DUG 1A sz peszecssecs scnsstuesvsccceectercntveaseverevesucetoteiee avetes 35, 683 36, 485 30, 973 30, 756 34, 335 15, 477 18, 858 
Commonwealth Countries ..............scccesssccesssssseereee 6, 387 4,818 4, 084 3, 241 4, 362 2,018 2, 344 
Oth er COUNIISS Fo... ccvcsnssssevevecusasencecieesssteossnatveseveers 180, 597 134, 575 122, 625 91, 080 96,745 45,025 51, 720 
Total, South America ............ccccsccsssersreserseeceee 186, 984 139, 393 126, 709 94, 320 101,107 47, 043 54, 064 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 


Country 


North-Western Europe: 
MUR COCCI SC ODD eecsckcsccustcsaspaversectacsvsccssvecnscaneoccvetesssqan 


Belgium and Luxembourg .....<...<.ccsccssssssossessesvevsssecvens 
SO TAMAD KR cccre scan Pere sercancccancecvecascettccasacuccccssasesOtevncevnctnes 


Germany, Federal Republic................:ccccsessseseneeenees 
OLE NIC ccassceasS te te seanesansnevnnanavsuss cresevanssssenevssnssceeeenesiacees 


Southern Europe: 
GRUB Tatar 66.6: ooo cle a ccna voce cokes akan cnevsusannoxerbudecapatars 


GAY ecaceosven 
Portugal 
Azores and Madeira 


ESRI SADIE vc cvavenett tes evonsscustersecescostsnsasennevssaccansrsvaverartasegstes 
GAB GCHOS LOVE KID acetcvesccesscacesorsteseschcusnssescudsaesecoesanessbach 
PAM IANG er avetscucteeest ett cscdcoibacenaccotesstovtsesesheveseoascrereesetosss 
GERMANY) hEOAS LOEN ccereecccevesevacs: aceetesexcaraacsovcysscveststcenens 
RIUATARAT V deorverte cess titsccssscscaudendsseriencsivevonsstv2achanaressecetdeoaans 
AOI NG tec sscscscccre tuassvscscscrsccvaacsesestvesessensseatsssievassrovsters 
RU ORUMETLIA 5. eetectesecctecuncescrcertuctsotessctetteatessetssaceccssstecvess 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ................... 
SPATS OS TEL WAG eset encrcvcosenGcesnvstexerct sre cecesabvasuansosesereneveacsens 


Total, Eastern Europe ............:cceccserecesseesereeerees 


EVADE Mectseve cesacesecisuuscsiscocesvsntzanssunases dosstncbsesetasesenssenssocts 


1. Less than $500.00, 


$’000 


745, 845 
5, 216 
104, 376 
9, 881 
48, 264 
94, 863 
833 

23, 058 
41, 508 
39, 002 
12, 198 
26, 918 
745, 845 
406, 119 


1, 151, 964 


353 
3,111 
4,415 

52, 645 
4, 026 

224 
3, 579 
3, 464 

64, 888 


68, 352 


22, 613 
25, 873 


$’000 


665, 232 
5, 136 
69, 510 
6, 303 
32, 281 
83, 858 
2, 058 
13, 356 
42, 382 
37, 278 
4, 587 
29, 833 
665, 232 
326, 581 


991, 813 


486 

3, 307 
1, 560 
33, 170 
3, 991 
231 
14,179 
3, 794 
53, 131 


56, 925 


i= 


458 


578 

1, 455 
34 

33, 184 


33, 218 


Calendar Year 


$000 


653, 408 
2,857 
54, 987 
2,929 
33, 799 
86, 899 
699 

8, 821 
39, 777 
43, 813 
3, 518 
26, 826 
653, 408 
304, 895 


958, 303 


252 

3, 043 
2, 505 
23, 844 
2,118 
641 
2,734 
3, 295 
31, 841 


35, 136 


= 


74 
4, 854 
7,119 


13, 420 


22 

1, 594 
1, 201 
118 
157 
425 
10, 174 


$’000 


769, 313 
6,025 
53, 384 


3,172. 


42, 563 
90, 751 
505 

12, 808 
47, 689 
47, 031 
7, 622 
25, 640 
769, 313 
337, 190 


1, 106, 502 


286 

3, 934 
4, 298 
27, 653 
2, 554 
311 

4, 210 
4, 220 
39, 026 


43, 245 


16 
12,092 


12, 108 


$’000 


812, 706 
5, 214 
57, 852 
3, 516 
53, 156 
134, 098 
292 

10, 144 
54, 559 
57, 682 
7,894 
33, 535 
812, 706 
417,944 


1, 230, 650 


240 
4,064 
2, 523 

37,744 
1, 696 

231 
5,053 
4, 304 

47, 248 


51, 552 


a 
105 
24, 558 
1,952 
1, 458 
1,913 
17, 918 
124 
24, 606 
213 


72, 846 


65 


Jan.-June 
$’000 


368, 961 
1,926 
25, 815 
1, 280 
25, 502 
53, 941 
153 
4,754 
21,064 
26, 753 
3,063 
16,950 
368, 961 
181, 201 


550, 162 


106 
1,318 
1, 501 

18, 223 

601 

102 
2,921 
1,424 

23, 348 


24, 172 


iz 
104 
11, 352 
1,285 
1, 457 
1,911 
16, 770 
123 
18, 000 
157 


51,161 


July-Dec, 
$’000 


443,745 
3, 288 
32, 037 
2, 236 
27, 654 
80, 157 
139 

5, 390 
33, 495 
30, 929 
4, 831 
16, 585 
443,745 
236, 743 


680, 488 


13, 206 
667 


66 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


Country 


Other Asia: 


INGA tence cenns sucuhesetean tree ; 
Malaya and Singapore 
Pakistan 


China, except Taiwan 
PTA L WB gece cencastee est cteterets cc caceuds steteessgeeehtscevehewcsceetevasrtetes 
Tin O=CNING ccsseceeabecadecsucsssestschenetecusveisvearesenese Siecidvncces 
Indonesia 


Philippines 
POL gues 6cAS lave sissecstesinceane sesnstanedevavecesasevseramereasveaes 
"Thailand ccvesccctccccsvevcsssavaseses Roancacduewuaneseveservecuuravenssevens 
Commonwealth Countries 
Other Countries 


Other Africa: 
BPRS RSA EAGER cscs atecahti caecizsevsouten RE aco 
Mauritius and Seychelles 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland2 ....cccccscsccssssecsesessssseesveees 
Union of South Africa 


INT SOLID $.2.2 canssceccsssacsvaenosscucsaeecescenesrereetseneeececeet nase antees 
Sierra Leone 


Belgian’ Ong Oe. .k.cecccacevecesteWeeba cits cosnvecerss< Meccan. 
Brrench A Ir ica Give. nescsccacs tasteacessceoncssccsatesavtimtee eteeees 
BDO. sessccccesscciusstisesessecosssveteseinent 
Mada gascar 
MOPOCE OMe cucetncett races sceucis axvatscnatetteessccpvessuscvesnasteertesssneses 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 
Canary Islands 
Spanish Africa 
Commonwealth countries 
Other Countries 


Oceania: 
Australia 


Other British Oceania 
French Oceania 


Corer errr eerie terre r titre rere etre r rr ere re yy 


Commonwealth Countries 
Other Countries 
Total, Oceania 


Total, Commonwealth Countries ..................ccccceceseees 


APNE REE E Re OER eNO eeee anes ee ee ee ewaeaeaeanereneeeeee® 


Total, United States and Dependencies 
Total, All Countries 


1, Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 


Calendar Year 


$’000 


5,825 
9, 582 
55,423 
7, 067 
16, 016 
13 

272 
1,023 


1,156 


327 
6,250 
102, 603 
335 

16, 045 
282 

1, 976 
93,926 
130,270 
224,196 


\ 1,031 


2,662 
47, 852 
12 


Ss 
i) 
oO 
ao 
f=) 


64 
52, 844 
17,033 
69, 878 


49,697 
519 
18,844 
71 

424 
6,280 
198 
69,131 
6,902 
76, 033 


1, 007, 423 
2,322,177 


4,301, 081 


2. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


1953 


1954 


$7000 


3,307 
9, 000 
37, 187 
2,854 
32, 103 
27 

150 

444 

0 

1,482 
351 

1, 990 
118,568 
14, 991 
13, 872 
190 
1,509 
84,477 
153,547 
238, 024 


348 


2,220 
50, 763 
15 


59 
56,300 
13,695 
69, 996 


39, 629 
424 
7,475 
64 

487 
5,385 
253 
47,591 
6,125 
53, 716 


897, 568 
2,433, 614 
4,117,406 


$’000 


3,147 
8,252 
17,689 
2,983 
8,970 
18 

55 

212 

70 
3,186 
190 
1,321 
96,474 
3,197 
15, 863 
43 

1, 767 
41, 060 
122,378 
163, 438 


375 


3,945 
39, 883 


48,402 
14,724 
63, 126 


45, 768 
654 

14, 807 
103 

389 
3,222 
269 
61,332 
3,880 
65, 212 


848, 453 
2,329, 792 
3, 881, 272 


$000 


2,671 
7,253 
24,669 
3,421 
6, 202 
53 

20 

480 
1,016 
1,227 
337 

944 

90, 893 
7,514 
18, 136 
174 
2,341 
44,269 
123, 083 
167,352 


64,014 
11,348 
15,362 


58, 482 
1,055 
22,344 
84 

477 
3,924 
335 
81,965 
4, 736 
86, 701 


1, 006, 433 
2,574, 728 
4,281, 784 


$’000 


3,341 
7,026 
25,714 
3,914 
10,502 
127 

14 

288 
2,427 
751 

546 
1,243 
127, 870 
2, 864 
18, 060 
454 
1,936 
50, 625 
156, 453 
207, 078 


47, 747 
1,121 
17, 995 
118 
482 
3,859 
212 
66,980 
4,554 
71,534 


1, 055, 922 
2, 836,405 
4, 789, 746 


$’000 


1,903 
3, 387 
16, 074 
2,261. 
5,918 
96 

11 

44 

438 
367 
356 
435 
55, 487 
1,894 
7, 855 
238 
911 
29,639 
68, 036 
97, 674 


170 
19 
2,414 
36, 060 


39,969 
4,754 
44, 723 


24, 030 
455 
9,279 
61 

277 
2,294 
79 

33, 824 
2,650 
36, 474 


496, 676 
1,355,246 
2, 269, 925 


July-Dec. 
$’000 


1,438 
3,639 
9,640 
1,653 
4,584 

31 


808 
72,383 
970 
10,205 
216 
1,025 
20, 986 
88,417 
109, 404 


10 
32,800 
5,310 
38, 111 


23,717 
666 
8,716 
57 

205 
1,565 
133 
33,156 
1,904 
35, 060 


559, 246 
1, 481,159 
2,519, 821 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports 


Country 


North America: 


United States .... 


SUPE LeITO LANG MiG Ue LOM i tecseescyasaneseaseccees sto meetenreccs ck 
Cre emia nga cee eotana see ane eeeeence cca ccasaseccsystatuacscousbatsess 


Bahamas 


Leeward and Windward Islands ... 
pirinida drand: Coe gO cameteeseceretscvoscecsccassceccevestvomtesoosee 
PAMOTICATIN VAT giny 1S IANGS ie.ctestec sescsecvansosouetersserecccvessexes 
OS ta RACAL iiecx.saecvccset teen tes seees souavieee celucies eeu eeectussectes 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
FUL GAT VEU OMY, eenets ote trae svdsaeasbeteetssascavesecstieseosteyutpasrebeiees 
BIPeNnCheWest INAS we cece cccsescecccvecssassesesccaaseteyetheerssscaes 
RTACC N18 wenmeticrassncices sssetestteraccscsdcsssecensaeueer orvetassvscsacs 
PE GM Koc PMS a as SNe BM cs civackac Baie Secise 


Panama 


Wommonwealth Countriesi csr. .cccccscsscsacesetooiaessereens 
OtherCoun ies: asco. eet cocceseen cacao eseseexoass 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 


UIU BLA Vararnaestecsaetpecsierasnsactcnss sdecthsecnudceevsocsessetascecesdecues 
Venezuela 


Commonwealth Countries ..........cccccccsccceesecceeeeeeees 
OCH ETAC OUN ET LO Sie. creusieter cok ten cee eaten ce ctceseeree 


Total, South America .............cccccccececsesseceeeeees 


1. Less than $500.00. 


2,333 


2,080 
1,928 
4,643 
23, 937 
Tea 
501 
4,125 
846 


28,495 
83, 936 


112,431 


23, 660 
0 
4,374 
3,551 
35, 103 
3,282 
18,004 
2,751 
0 

346 

8, 050 
528 

1, 863 
135,758 


23,660 
213,413 


237,073 


Calendar Year 


3,221,214 
2,961 

66 

0 


3,224, 247 


126 
139 
427 
2,375 
11,761 
1,210 
8, 062 
0 
9,472 
11,654 
5, 854 
1,389 
0 
3,259 
748 
4,594 
15, 785 
8,154 
391 
3,637 
872 


24,100 
65, 810 


89, 910 


17, 800 
0 
8,529 
1,415 
35, 047 
1,052 
23,215 
2,688 
0 

260 
2,928 
1,345 
2,903 
155, 147 


17, 800 
234, 532 


252,332 


2,961,380 
7,573 

30 

13 


2%, 968, 996 


390 
124 
418 
5,358 
15,309 
1,250 
9,595 
L 
7,746 
9.913 
1,663 
951 
1 
5, 060 
1,570 
2,589 
14, 033 
20, 582 
181 
5, 850 
1,203 


32,444 
71,340 


103, 784 


20, 482 
1 
2,738 
267 
31,622 
236 
24,820 
3, 763 
0 

520 
2,264 
2, 193 
1,025 
167,594 


20, 483 
237, 644 


258,127 


$’000 


3,452,178 
3, 932 

52 

13 


3,456,175 


258 
164 
272 
8, 236 
15, 567 
2,456 
9, 840 
L 
5, 948 
10,025 
1,529 
2, 962 
158 
4,545 
1,597 
1,666 
28,814 
30, 722 
1,429 
9,037 
1,094 


36, 793 
99,526 


136,319 


18,307 
0 
4,414 
19 
30, 747 
250 
22,220 
5, 187 
= 
237 
869 
3,646 
483 
187,277 


18, 307 
255, 349 


273,637 


67 


4,161,667 
3, 792 

38 

10 


4, 165,506 


273 
171 
221 
4,634 
24,633 
2,193 
11,051 
0 
3,893 
12,279 
1,346 
1,133 
£ 
3,227 
1,683 
7,079 
41,699 
38,119 
655 
7,585 
1,054 


43,175 
119, 753 


162, 928 


142 

2, 766 
3,925 
1,157 
208,401 


20,498 
285, 196 


305, 693 


Jan,-June 


2,117,244 
1,538 

17 

5 


2,118, 805 


1,976 
953 
2,291 
32,397 
17,121 
486 
5, 383 
474 


19,558 
71,570 


91,127 


5,509 
0 

1, 938 
59 
16,200 
515 
12,529 
Direc 
0 

86 

1, 067 
1,538 
500 

93, 263 


5,509 
129, 966 


135,475 


July-Dec. 


2,044, 423 
2,254 

21 

5 


2,046, 701 


23,617 
48,183 


71, 801 


14,989 
0 
2,688 
29 
18,632 
1,189 
10, 527 
2,226 
0 

56 
1,699 
2,387 
657 
115,138 


14,989 
155, 230 


170, 218 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


Calendar Year 


Jan. — June | July—Dec. 


$’000 $’000 


1953 1954 1955 1956 


$000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 


North-Western Europe: 


nite d: | Kingd OM icc. c.:csq kcsecncs tases cavern sevacnostcesvenvovsdseaeees 359, 757 453,391 392,472 400,531 484,679 238, 793 245, 886 
PAUIS UF 1G eee Pecos we cesta ucn st cet pas coeee aint cavvverscnce neeaseelaescens Dp Olt 2,967 3,043 2,709 3, 913 1,848 2,065 
Beleium and) WuxeMb OU Ban .eavvectesestererssaeessverertes 33, 216 29,082 25,077 29,051 52,728 22,613 30,115 
PPEMMAL Kee es cscs cease caeespstravesccsesvcsesenepersoweerateces 2,167 2yldo 3,463 4,269 6,182 2,666 3,516 
PAN CO Fcc ceti deca vasvieconavdieinacuscssartenvenccerdsere antpastscevasis 19,117 22ne2ou 22,045 25,016 32,600 14,752 17, 848 
Germany, Federal Republic......... 22,629 35,507 44,485 55,603 89,348 39,117 50,231 
HCO RAG 9 5, shovscarec sseesscaeess de ccvesnassasseoctesstawancs sens oveceep 50 80 59 8 9 4 5 
462 582 1,150 336 415 256 159 
16,495 22,298 22,562 20, 951 23, 776 10,501 Ls S215 
3,857 2,289 1, 983 2,366 3,780 1,238 2,542 
8,611 8,341 95175 12,152 17,303 7, 045 10,258 
16,396 20,437 19,151 19,365 22,301 10,202 12,099 
Commonwealth) Countries ies-...cccssccareeverrevesesnassaes 359, 757 453,391 392,472 400,531 484,679 238, 793 245, 886 
OtheriGountries yc. 0 ccccecoseesees te avecnsacevestecoreecsstlbvess 125, 918 147,026 152,194 nal tsar! Zda,001 110, 242 142,115 
Total, North-Western Europe. ......-:.scccceeeeee 485, 675 600,417 544, 666 572,358 737, 036 349, 035 388, 001 
Southern Europe: 
Cal bra leat nue atk BE 5, os eR ee a, 0 0 1 A 1 1 Fs 
Ma heb etcretee tac oc caczasacnaesatetonta savun cnivanadoneesanptebeteens 51 67 67 62 53 ai 32 
GRO CC Gir reece eg ce cataes vaca cabitoses ctethantcatecacesaseateanesavetenss aus 197 224 231 280 274 120 154 
tay .gscsscaee 11, 735 14,271 15, 006 18,502 24, 967 10,085 14, 882 
Portugal 1,798 1,962 1,798 1,941 2,272 1,040 1232 
AZorestand MAGeINA: c..c.cccessessotcastrecososvocscasctoncersdetvant 285 179 193 200 164 80 84 
4,260 4,619 5,566 6,220 5, 7277 he PA) 2,607 
51 67 68 63 54 22 32 
18,275 21,203 22,794 27,142 33,405 14,445 18, 960 
18, 326 21,320 22, 861 27, 204 33,459 14,467 18, 992 
Eastern Europe: 
12X82 09 0: ape Pe eR PEt Se EE A Or occa Re 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bulgaria 2 4 4 3 4 Ps 4 
Czechoslovakia 3,559 2,589 1, 796 2, 08U 5,675 2,094 3,581 
OL TD Leh Tid Poseccssiucancscccusses teaceisteravecetsvactsessveneeveeverseteaeee esse 234 548 609 384 527 224 303 
Germany, Has ternp nn ycte errno cncescccsateateens: 492 959 721 572 T7179 205 574 
TRUM SAL ies adevaceenn dectecesccccdeecacestastevactoaccecssvadteaternesttaeas 279 184 210 124 209 80 129 
POLI 7. pees assocesncaverssiavsessdutvcatuareccuvendsssottscnstersaatarreanas 556 244 405 595 ZENG) 706 1,479 
VOU Trig Ti Lea cos eee cote co acer ear eens orks duces ep Meaeee seen ears 13 ui 3 ns 3 BS 3 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ..........00.0..... ayoLt 843 698 635 1,011 487 524 
YUE OS 1a Viale etccerecte cscs etre racerssepsrectooronten actaessestesces 101 101 284 516 907 321 586 
Total, Eastern Europe .........ccscscsssssesesecseesseees 7,553 5,476 4,727 5, 709 11, 300 4,118 7, 182 
Middle East: 
ff 10 19 48 73 42 31 
7,559 2,196 2,225 6,986 24,712 te kG? 17,545 
462 4,203 440 294 166 83 83 
21 44 97 90 125 84 41 
ACAD coeeccs seer oneterreas ovavateoucctstere cere totecr ss fcuk dene Sedeistich cote 1,168 1,025 1,385 2,064 1,057 453 604 
924 eal 238 1,299 941 250 691 
1,161 Loe 1,040 1,166 oO 918 593 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 2 1 = 1 
GSA alval 19,584 17,413 17, 920 19,600 9, 708 9,892 
0 0 a 3) i 4 ah 
76 60 57 97 97 51 46 
72 56 23 1,059 VW Shee 915 436 
2,719 791 699 743 706 si 353 
Commonwealth Countries..............ccscccsersssssssesssens 7 10 719 48 73 42 31 
Other ountries ae scetiatecessestecseconscciscs sanevccsveereeceote 29,332 30,641 23,618 31,722 50, 269 19, 981 30,288 
Total, Middle East ..........::ccccsccsccssesesssscsseseeeeees 29, 338 30,650 23, 697 31,770 50, 342 20,023 30, 319 


1.- Less than $500.00, 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


Calendar Year 


Country 
1954 1956 Jan,—June | July—Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Other Asia: 
COy] Onc ern te eto SOR RR rants 12,492 14,461 12.520 15,581 16, 564 7, 826 8,738 
Hong Kong She (th 4,427 4,154 5, 370 5,699 3, 082 2,617 
TEs WEE nS 2 le A ON 26, 822 26,627 28, 054 35,147 30, 898 16,029 14, 869 
Malaya: And SIN gap Ore ice acesseetecc acon tecPastseazicntsixtceerere 25,473 21, 896 19,586 28, 810 28,558 14,575 13, 983 
PAR IStAN 2A. cccetevopesssct ys itcbes re «Mee ore aicae eo ene ast tie ceaate 191 558 566 816 1,306 661 645 
Other’ British) HasteIMndles). J ystisisccssvesseu ccavestvacesvvernes Lends 350 aly?) 71 122 56 66 
GANS DN eae cae ease teers cnc ece ss eses au kestee aus shctentesyses 19 42 9 6 0 0 0 
i Tg ITI 4 ee. ac peep IO fo A RE Ee 4 2 79 a 1 a 1 
China, except Taiwan... iba evbpap pe tneaaece caameeens } 1,286 { 1,119 1, 621 3,25 5, led CUR fli? 1,404 
PIAL WALD: Neste cman tee cous cera se cas sce boob RRR wicks Be 75 187 155 112 63 49 
BPG = CTW eres age waa sc cae ick anes oh Sacco encesseucsceasvemecteovey 0 1 45 172 16 12 4 
TRGONCS Leap gpa a5 her's aceshectckcccaas sueestearvs Skates oie Se aceose neal 893 598 611 1,001 1,143 452 691 
DADAM va steene Bt cpeacielevasduat rest be tees waves ibe ty eases enee sonal eens 13,162 13,029 19,197 36, 718 60, 826 28, 987 31,839 
OM CB osleceuabetens  dyevek coc, on os gasese coahonecesnas sneha SM setae a aeons AOS 8 54 170 480 8 2 6 
Philippines ees. eter ses oe ee se hea 5,423 2,986 4,001 PAA We 2,467 1,245 2 PP 
FFOLUURUCS OAS laweeeeisl ce. cietuser-oeataeccl tek tee Weecrates 0 14 1 0 0 0 0 
BSS ER LER Yo lt Tig oo ces ence eee 764 896 786 1,142 1,103 552 551 
Commonwealth) COUN ICS ergs. .ncssscssscenrsvasevscctexe 70,460 68,318 65,058 86,300 83,147 42,229 40; 918 
OtheriC ountnle ste wage weet cccacsosoereseeasdnerscotseceesveccs 21,559 19,416 26, 708 44, 833 71,396 35,629 35, 767 
Totals Othertasia tect tecct cccctcreccts eittescsksesevere 92,019 87, 734 91, 766 131, 133 154,544 77,858 76, 686 
Other Africa: 
British HasteAtrica-e.cre saan eo aaa pies Bat ie tees iaaise 7,289 4,455 2, 834 
Mauritius! and Seychellesie..c.:.ccssasecesssestesseeussessevrs ; : : * 1, 758 1,567 6,191 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland oo.....csscesssesesseecsesececesene 1,474 3, 864 i,161 482 720 167 553 
Pini ontoliSeutheAtricn seams tuns...ctee tierce. cece 4,185 4,616 5,911 6,255 8,401 3,212 5,189 
i > 8 3 4 8 2 6 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5,523 3,159 1, 986 3, uo 4,063 1,270 2,793 
1, 764 1,584 866 858 986 648 338 
6 2 7 8 18 18 0 
0 2 1 0 0 0 0 
Bel SIAN CONG Oleeesc.varctacsore cv tacsaatsresssec shee aeencs cessor 990 2,247 1,489 2013 2,744 595 2,149 
French Africa......... Re ear ea siee Nees sancnnsasted 404 2,631 3,184 3,267 2,075 7719 1,296 
MAID ET LAL My setsee ex ete cane ees eseea ca wactcac ovina doczonaresouaisvdbeates 29 372 135 214 441 273 168 
Mala gas Carte tee ck hccshce oe eR dices. a 8 304 14 38 23 16 
MOR OL C Oy Sir vee eae eeeee trices ceenaee teats a caehetenen iter cneadsetineree 1,049 529 197 195 196 53 143 
Portuguese: Mast Airical weses srs k tere re censedexeree | 576 73 | 191 128 370 239 131 
POrtusueSe WeSL AITICA wertesecenvcnrtectiterclsceetslcver: 181 44 94 42 52 
SRNAFY NSLARAS reece eet etetret crete ot Meeticestereaere 22 30 26 25 24 13 11 
TUG. Ng (ct. ae 9 OR 0 2 0 16 = S 0 
Commonwealth Countries 22,525 22,626 25,787 24,536 29,244 11,340 17, 904 
@ther Countries’.....22 tc. 3,070 5,891 507 6,575 5, 983 PARTON 3,966 
Total, Other Africa «....::.......cccccscsssssccssecssoncseoees 25,595 28, 518 31,495 31,112 35, 227 13,357 21, 870 
Oceania: 
ENLUEGR © 02 DU: Wea ra ERS err oe A 18,712 23,464 24,657 26,295 26,310 8,729 17,581 
1 Sp ne ete Ga een ecco ya eB Ry ces te 6,487 5,004 5, 813 5,016 6,267 2,055 4,212 
New Zealand ............... ; 14,231 Spole 7,314 12,316 12,321 8,215 4,106 
Other sritish Oceania socnweccsssccweee esos 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Brench Gees nia) sky. ale: ERe, Se es 1 0 3 0 2 0 3 
RE W GULL 5.3 Droste ccetes vac sonascitencrutepeneesshcaceesReestis deeds cesczasceee 3,473 4,635 5,292 3,305 4,374 1,996 2,378 
United States Oceania ......cc.ce...a..consdsidoraiidsseosnetencavt 210 0 0 0 = 0 5 
Commonwealth Countries .0............ ceseseceeeee 39,431 37,590 37,785 43,628 45,040 19, 000 26, 040 
OtherCountries anaes nettet reete 3,683 4,635 5,295 3,305 4,374 1, 996 2,378 
Total, Oceania...... ee Raceanacdeussecnescecverestsauers 43,114 42,226 43,079 46, 933 49,414 20, 996 28,418 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .......... Sepceraoesoussisienkes 544,386 623, 902 574,174 610, 205 705, 911 336, 492 369,419 


Total, United States and Dependencies................00+ 2,983,824 3,229,682 2,975,447 3,460,510 4,170,886 | 2,121,253 2,049,633 


Tetals All Cogitries tsi Pies. toad ees sesso 4,030,468 4,382,830 4,093,196 4,712,370 5,705,449 | 2,845,260 2, 860,189 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


Commodity 
Rank in 
1956 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


Barley 


Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) 
Oil seed cake and meal............eseeeeee 


Animals and Animal Products 


TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Group and Commodity 


Rees en ee ee ene neenaeeasere reese eeseaseass sass seeenees 


Fish, fresh and frozen................ aisdvecevevovssdevscsccncrsesteeesecesstrscesas 
Fear SINS URGTESS Cis .ccoracctetecsesciceastscovesccsussacssessenceurasoctereseseses 


Fish, cured 


Perreeerer reer iret irirtrrrrrert rrr erirrtiir 


Molluscs and crustaceans 


Fibres, Textiles and Products ................ccccccsscssecesesessecesesecarecesee 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Newsprint paper 
Planks and boards 


Wood pulp 


Pulpwood ......... 
Plywoods and veneers 
Shingles ........... 


Pee eee een erereneseneeneeeeeeesesseeenerenenes 


Preece eee O Teter errr trite r ere rere eee 


Prrreerrereerr ir irer reer tr reer irri rrr trier reer 


AV ee eee eee seen eeena reese essere seen es ees eEE ESE SES EESENSEOHS ESE HEE OEE EE SESE EES 


Fromand! 1€S" Pro Guts iicscccesocnecctecesases-csoscsssccdecttasasccsaavanctenavstenestees 


Iron ore 


AHO ORO Re Hee eee EH ee Aare ne ee ee EEO HOHE HHT SO EE RE EE EERO SESE EE OH OGRE DEERE TERED 


Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 
Machinery, (non-farm) ANG PAlts) frs.csssccxcsosdevesecceessessueseesseceresoes 
Scrap) Ironiand Stel. ccccscsccecetecesscoseuscoucseceveveadvessceseesesveeveracetnces 
Rollingsmillé products reccrcrsmneesesscecesccevesscavsccrsvecesecusssecevevenesasense 


Ferro-alloys 


Nonm-Ferrous Metals and Products 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 


APRON nen ee Eee eee He Renn OEE SOOO EH EO SHEESH AEE RESO HEE EEO HOSE ROSH E REDE EH EES 


Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 
Automobile parts (except engines) 


Prete ee ree eee ete ee eee 


SNe Re rene ee eeneeereronreeesscsenenenereees 


SPO ne ren eee reese reneesnororensereseeees 


Copper, primary and Semi-fabricated ............cscesssreseroserecessscees 


Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 


APA P Aen eee neem ne neneseneeenereneneneeenes 


Mlectrical ‘apparavs; Ms Os peeee-cacesconcecteversteedecceeecescvecers ersemeence 
NOn=ferrous (OOS; \LOLD 2 ssessssvevesscasssososete ceusuncausedsoabeceserncstueeseste 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Mertiize;rs <CHemscal v.cccccarcvcccsctiececexenecstes meceeasesast tavevaieeetereees 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms 


reer eeee err e eee etter tir t rrr errr eerie t ys 


MisCellaneous ComMOditles ...............ccccccssesesssserseceessessscensesesssesens 
Aircraft and parts (except ENgINES) <......cescassssosocoossesssccecocssonesee 


Non-commercial items 


Creer reer reer ere errr rire iret etree tere errr r erry 


Total Domestic Exports to All Countries .............cccccccessesccresecees 


Total of Commodities Itemized 


AOR Oe renee eee neeeenee ene sennen ness seneee ee eese sees 


1. Revised to include exports of machine needles. 


2. Exports of uranium included as follows (in thousands): $8,056 in 1954; $26,533 in 1955; $45,777 in 1956, 


$’000 
803, 481 
375, 339 
89, 363 
88, 029 
59, 156 
13, 717 
7, 746 


269, 861 
56, 650 
22,997 
23, 341 
17, 322 


20, 969 


1,378, 354 
635, 670 
324, 724 
271, 418 

45, 766 
21,995 
24, 182 


300, 692 
39, 719 
70, 819 
38, 1721 
15, 868 

5, 393 
6, 648 
11, 212 
15, 375 


709, 017 
182, 392 
182, 154 
127, 334 
58, 392 
27, 640 
40, 530 
22,913 
11, 604 
18, 953 


145,573 
6, 318 
82, 566 
27, 222 


161, 293% 
42, 342 
19,994 


92, 031 
28, 442 
21, 054 


Calendar Year 


* 1954 1955 1956 


$’000 
752, 348 

338, 216 
76, 461 
74, 442 
60, 682 
31, 279 
15, 431 


263, 621 
55, 263 
28, 287 
23, 939 
20, 246 


22, 816 


1, 520, 921 
665, 877 
385, 313 
297, 204 

48, 655 
30, 104 
29,145 


398, 782 
99, 814 
72, 206 
35, 789 
20, 936 
20, 313 
13, 165 
33, 695 
20, 333 


8&6, 390 
210,971 
215, 169 
163, 924 
70, 558 
26, 315 
37,194 
20, 700 
14, 667 
19, 343 


206, 200 
36, 253 
94, 804 
26, 942 


210, 0402 
56, 296 
27, 365 


80, 666 
19, 906 
25, 227 


3,881,272 4,281, 784 
3,180,031 3,562,529 


81.9 


83.2 


$000 

974, 964 

513, 081 
94,977 
71, 549 
68, 660 
43, 624 
20, 891 


260, 249 
59, 594 
25, 893 
22, 835 
20, 554 


22,568 


1, 514, 458 
708, 385 
326, 445 
304, 536 

49, 794 
29, 020 
24, 546 


458, 849 
144, 443 
63, 937 
47, 130 
30, 427 
25, 719 
21,177 
20, 749 
19, 969 


913, 694 
234, 806 
222, 909 
194, 206 
74, O11 
35, 656 
35,025 
21, 407 
20, 406 
18, 693 


292,100 
103, 923 
99, 895 
28, 389 


228, 6312 


49, 211 
26, 577 


124, 233 
49, 545 
34, 000 


4, 789, 746 
4, 006, 594 
83. 6 


1956 


July - Dec. 


$’000 


$’000 
460, 614 
258, 250 
31,978 
35, 932 
26, 779 
21, 511 
10, 253 


123, 639 
24, 381 
13, 656 
10, 131 
11, 554 


10,330 


7136, 331 
344, 990 
161,992 
152, 427 
18, 674 
17, 063 
12, 042 


199, 351 
32, 281 
47,155 
19, 960 
10, 103 
11, 747 
10, 313 

7,491 
12,077 


430, 767 
98, 629 
114, 012 
94, 346 
31, 309 
20, 764 
13, 317 
11, 334 
10, 466 
8, 328 


135, 134 
46, 305 
46, 921 
13, 940 


115, 891 
27, 162 
12, 692 


57, 868 
25, 972 
14, 376 


2, 269, 925 
1, 892, 613 


8.4 


514, 350 
254, 831 
62, 999 
35, 617 
41, 881 
22,113 
10, 638 


136, 610 
35, 213 
12, 237 
12, 704 

9,000 


12,238 


778,127 
363, 395 
164, 453 
152, 109 
31, 120 
11,957 
12, 504 


259, 498 
112, 162 
16, 782 
27, 170 
20, 324 
13, 972 
10, 864 
13, 258 
7, 892 


482, 927 
136, 177 
108, 897 
99, 860 
42, 702 
14, 892 
21, 708 
10,073 
9,940 
10, 365 


156, 966 
57, 618 
52,974 
14, 449 


112, 740 
22,049 
13, 885 


66, 365 
23, 573 
19, 624 


2,519, 821 
2,113, 981 
83.9 


+ + 


12.6 


54.0 
148.9 
34.8 


11.9 
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TABLE VIII. Imports from All Countries 


Calendar Year 


Change 
Rank in Group and Commodity from 
1956 1955-56 


Jan,-June 


July-Dec., 


$000 


$’000 


$’000 $’000 $’000 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products ............::c:cccsesssecessssseserenes 540, 289 567,475 628, 777 294, 877 333,900 | + 10.8 
16 COLEE WELCEN scancvacevanevecbscucaaseescconetungesins 64, 214 57,010 62, 657 32, 230 30, 427 + 9.9 
21 Sugar, unrefined 51,519 Da ole 55, 828 21, 800 34, 028 + 6.7 
27 Wepetables, ines hice. cna sctrsscctass oo rseoushocame seer teesessesein seas rams tl dors 33, 028 38, 852 43, 694 26, 719 16,9853) + 91205 
29 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ..............ccececsesssceeeenerereneee 24, 267 44,110 40, 610 al, 522 19, 088 Se 
37 Citrusiirults tresD vepeeceercsese dcuude sanchavcaketnensctuevendasuaketer eayeasbuises Sul, PAP 29, 903 32, 596 gone 15,223) + 9.0 
Animals and Animal] Products ............c:cccssseecsesesesessneccesssreeeeenare 85,412 107, 802 122, 154 57, 855 64,299/ + 13.3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products, ..............::ccscccssssesseessrsssrersesseravees 333, 324 381, 613 416, 390 217, 416 198, 974 wa ae hat 
17 GOLLOMETS DPiCSiereresnccsseuterteceererstecteatesets tree tieeskabite caver coratesgictecsatens 46,012 53, 400 62, 130 35, 106 27, 024 + 16.3 
20 COGEO MF ea W Rie ravn cceveceecn scoot a vcs recosscsacscetvensovassosvesdescotabesectavevestoace 52, 441 61,031 58, 748 31,933 26,815| - 3.7 
25 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 33, 860 39, 039 44,793 20, 533 24, 260 eee Aa 
31 Wool fabrics 32, 367 31, 948 40,191 19, 949 20,242] + 25.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...........c...ccccesesscecerssereceserseesseecees 166, 001 195, 959 228, 208 112, 49 115,359) + 16.5 
18 Paperboatd paper andi proguctsya.ccsccccccaaceetsrsesc.contest tens scoceste 43, 558 52, 690 61,954 30, 720 31, 234 + 17.6 
30 Logs, timber and lumber 23,995 Sao 40,555 21,176 19, 379 Seeoe 
35 ; Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter................... 34, 067 34, 794 34, 435 17, 764 16, 671 - 1.0 
39 BOOKS GOELNGOG ones cases ors susasnsvaraters racnkat tess sesh? or eve, veveshuncksrrgsevenases 23, 891 26,035 27, 950 12, 859 15, 091 + 1.4 
BFON ANG WS PLOAUCES crrcecsccevsoessoasccsssvcsvonesscecesecseauedecesscsancasasecess 1, 322,497 1,605,968 2, 231,354 | 1,167,642 1,063,712) + 38.9 
1 Machinery (non-farm) Ald DANS cscrcseretecrarevsocassertecesteorccececcnstee 380, 219 445, 875 628, 521 309, 544 318,977 + 41.0 
7 Automobile parts (except ENgZineS)..........cccsseseesesscsssesseeseseese 180, 433 246, 505 284, 788 157, 477 La, 311 ap Ula 
5 FLOLUUM garniy lan OU UCU acer eare- terse: soeeeteesytentessscaretaceusrertcaccetens 97, 563 129, 679 234, 709 120, 830 113, 879 + 81.0 
6 PLTACUOLSERNGTDALUS: terat-cccereaccercecereecesteenesrscerestocerccsecttte trerenec a eeets 82, 814 115, 375 159, 627 90, 928 68, 699 + 38.4 
tf FAULOMODILESE DASSEN@EN:.seecrcesy feveesactersvosteecertrercdeeestcretoreeees 60, 846 83, 726 125, 539 94, 255 31, 284 + 49,9 
8 Pipes meubes ana TIMES A... c.caccerneserecctel ccovek coceomeeee te snsiorasss ees 59, 680 50, 290 123, 088 Diignt oe 65, 336 + 144.8 
9 Engines, internal combustion, and parts 84,914 100, 917 120, 986 63, 537 57, 449 + 19.9 
15 arm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 60, 351 62, 874 712, 522 43, 553 28, 969 ele 3 
24 mutomobilesr freieh tees se; ccccesstveersostseessncyoceteeettatteeestecsseterne 15, 134. 30, 442 45, 846 25, 170 20, 676 + 50.6 
28 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts .............c:cccessseeees 315007 36, 324 41, 717 19, 145 22, 012 + 14.8 
32 TROON G Beeiceestacstccesocoss eae orev at cu caceun ten aseneeuv ees cesstoasserenk 20, 416 31, 563 38; V22 11, 116 27, 606 He 22e 
33 Serap iron and "Stee lect cesscseccetesneceeeees es 2,048 14, 356 36, 299 17, 321 18, 978 + 152.8 
36 MOOS cesuecttedtscentececevaccesttareveereucanss svat sactesvereseeyususatecetacetsesvvecssvaters 23, 599 26, 739 32, 779 16, 449 16, 330 + 2206 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...........ssccccsesceseresssseersesenane 357, 185 398, 793 491, 539 236, 701 254, 838 + 23.3 
4 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 207, 539 226,715 257, 292 125, 754 131, 538 aes 
Non-Metallic Minerals amd Products ........:...::ccsscsssscrseessesseeseesees 599, 216 663, 684 765, 971 344, 314 421, 657 + 15.4 
3 Petroleum, cridevand, partly refine Gio: ceces.c--<sencesvassceseseroxene 212, 787 229, 779 271, 291 120, 055 151, 236 + 18.1 
10 Coal, bituminous 70, 445 74, 453 96, 516 43, 251 53, 265 + 29.6 
13 PUG UOLIS ecccecezcssssrsacscstcceessyccecertedteseruunrcascersvetesceaudencansssneutessanes 70, 921 77, 154 81, 593 33,931 47, 662 + 4.9 
34 Gasoline: apaiss.tieers seve 34, 564 35, 831 30, 217 14, 511 20, 706 =a ligat) 
38 Coal, anthracite 33, 144 30, 124 29, 896 12, 875 1770211 - 0.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products. ............cccscccscsscseesessseeesssssececeers 220,406 260, 499 288, 586 148, 492 140, 094 + 10.8 
19 Principal chemicals (except acids) N.O.P, ........sscesssececeesserees 46, 193 57, 677 61, 871 31, 519 30, 352 a ie 
23 BY UUBe LS. Plastics mprimaryeTOnmsust tse: erssscocsserect ester eese certs 34, 893 41,072 47,092 24, 172 22, 920 + 14.7 
40 IOMW ES ANG MEMICINES mecccecteestet stecersoctecesnvnttesseisstueseciestvcevescanses 25, 328 25.018 26, 560 15,041 11,519 + 6.2 
Miscellaneous COMMOGItICS ..........:.cccesccseceseeeesesesesaeseesesetseesees 468, 866 530,578 532, 469 265, 116 267, 353 + 0.4 
11 Aircraft and parts (except engineS).............cccssssessessesseccseeerens 100, 397 138, 091 91, 304 54, 371 36, 933 - 33.9 
12 Non-commercial items 56, 763 72,929 83, 098 35, 677 47,421 + 13.9 
14 Mourist) purchas Gs ereeee-ceverxec-ccrscceess paeinasssewanencateed carsenecpodite 68, 767 71, 467 75, 205 27, 844 47,361 emOwe 
22 Parc els sols mall Value wees a.csanc: ses cadence atte =acncasce bates ees cas erases 40, 637 41, 639 49, 371 24, 212 25, 159 + 18.6 
26 =) eeirigerators; and MeO Zersigy.ccc...cnveseets csnetassoocceionecweeesese sees 38, 863 43,935 44, 622 290072 15, 050 + 1.6 
Total Imports from All Countries. ................ccccessssceseeeeeceneceeeees 4,093,196 4,712,370 5,705,449 | 2, 845,260 2, 860,189 + 21.1 

Total of Commodities Hemized .......0......c:cccssesscssseeeesseeesreeeeae: 2,635,306 3,095,046 3, 802,212 |1,929,546 1, 872, 666 

Percent of Imports Itemized ..............:.ccccssssssessecesecessessceteses corns 64,4 65. 7 66.6 67. 8 65.5 
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TABLE IX. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Calendar Year 1956 


United States 


Commodity Share of 
Rank in Group and Commodity Item Total - 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products....................::::se 213,325 160,528 199,334 86,657 112,677) + 24.2 20.4 
9 Whisky 52,544 54,141 62, 467 23, 926 38,541] + 15.4 91.0 
16 Barley 35, 605 22,971 37,471 13, 198 24,273) + 63.1 39.5 
25 Wheat 12, 003 10, 569 17,959 12,892 5,067] + 69.9 3.5 
34 Fodders, n.o.p. 19, 745 12, 266 11,892 5,615 Grort |) -m ce ALO 
40 Oats 28, F19 5, 945 7,630 1,598 6,032] + 28.3 81.9 
Animals and Animal Products....................ccccccccccseeesseeeeeees 183,721 181,457 177,468 87,360 90,108) - 2.2 68.2 
10 Fish, fresh and frozen 55, 844 54, 460 58, 696 24, 180 34,516] + 7.8 98.5 
22 Wor skins WndressSedis.cecsssccesscesssencoe re emencee eececaas 18, 583 23, 134 20, 831 10, 585 10,246 | + 10.0 80.5 
23 Molluscs; anderustac@ans: <..cccc.:.ssssrevsvacsvanupnesenvscnsucunaes 16, 659 19, 638 19, 798 11,387 8,411) + 0.8 96.3 
33 POrk SIPC S lies ees secon cers ee ceaeeea ces cscsace essa cess weeebn suanesest antceeeenee 17, 180 15, 055 12,539 6, 857 5,682} - 16.7 98.7 
39 Gattle: daity: and ipure=bned terse. csacscesseecvacastecscasescecsensees 6, 722 8, 183 8,790 4,685 4,105} + 7.4 81.0 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .0.0.........0..cccccccceeseesteceeeees 10, 720 10, 257 11, 304 5, 265 6 039) + 10.2 50.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper................cccccccccccessseseeeeeee 1,107,411 1,221, 026 1,248,918) 611,668 637,250) + 2.3 82.4 
il WE WSDIINGDADGM tesceccesteitevtataessastanesienvirsetisaisverseuativedertsess 558,634 578,322 615,942} 299,980 315,962} + 6.5 87.0 
Planks ands boards ce serecs cc cccs atc eaen cee ceceesteecacess 225,614 273,424 252,594) 123,061  129,533| - 17.6 77.4 
3 Woodiul iacase tect sacs aecsueeocerertec tec sectees cacuceseolesecsbweuse anos 206,435 233,797 245,081) 125,901 119;180| + 4.8 80.5 
15 PUM WOO sreeceseteee se cuserecsvenctcxcrerstavseeconerreet eatienssees dee e ss 38, 760 39, 457 41,277 17,501 23,776| + 4.6 82.9 
18 Ply WOOdS* And VenCCIS iiic.csccs-cstusesscavecctadacccsacssseessreacanee 20, 380 26, 441 25,619 15, 296 10.323 | s-e3. £ 88.4 
20 SHIN CS fe erc ces Geceha cece eek cs ads ea ne oes ae eavass avs eassouavanny aaah 23,579 28, 203 23,857 11, 706 12,151] - 15.4 97.2 
ronan: its) Proguctsc.n.cc.eecetteeeiecntetectceccasecevsecteerss 168,580 225,315 260,665) 107,280 153,385/ + 15.7 56.8 
5 TF ONFOTE eee a cetertsec centre cece lar tonsocteccramte tte cuonincerheees 26, 262 79,713 113,516 25, 709 87,807] + 42.4 78.6 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
SANG PALESH:.ccccseeeccccdese cheater aiteccconctona eee ae teceen ceo 50, 052 60, 582 52, 801 40, 835 11,966] - 12.8 82.6 
24 Machinery (non-farm) and parts......... 10, 416 10, 868 18, 993 7,540 11,453 | + 74.8 40.3 
27 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 10, 795 24, 303 16, 399 6, 329 10/070 |" =32:'5 79.0 
30 PieTrosallOYS eeereceewtcssr cect teececcestracrseteaeetreneoventen terres 4,452 9, 095 14,129 6, 882 fee XY (al ea a} 66.7 
35 Serap iron and steel) cram esses cavescseeeetoes sectecns ssaceeeeercih 15, 868 20, 936 11, 538 4,122 7,416| - 44.9 37.9 
37 Engines, internal combustion, and parts................ eh 8, 237 11,701 9,899 3,078 6,321) = 915.4 56.2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.................ccccccccesseeseeees 383,957 443,690 489,983) 237,916 252,067) + 10.4 53.6 
4 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............ccceeseee 123,629 145,829 143,512 75,615 67,897} - 1.6 64.4 
‘tf Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............ ...e.ccceeeeee 55, 890 76,590 98, 299 48, 077 50, 222| + 28.3 50.6 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated..............cccccccee 75,452 83, 128 96,541 40, 394 56, 147 "+16. £ 41.1 
11 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..............cccseeeeneeees 38, 299 47,478 54, 681 24, 016 30/665" +el5.2 73.9 
26 Silvery unmMantitachur ed erccccesceccersecereeesnees a teesesee saeceeteeees 17, 541 18, 148 17, 423 8, 055 9,368; - 4.0 93.2 
29 Platinum metals, unmanufactured..........cc.cccccsccesssseeeeees 10, 936 11, 703 15, 039 9, 092 5,947) + 28.5 42.2 
31 INO=ferrouUs "Ores. NO. De. ccccctecesterencccsteoneererreerenceae enact 10, 692 11, 374 13, 422 6, 873 6,549 | + 18.0 65.8 
32 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated...............cccccsccceceeeers 24, 340 16, 901 12,677 6, 302 GstOn c= 20.10 36:2 
36 Blectricalapparatis, .0-Dasencotecerermeenereoreenrces 9,269 7,503 10, 013 5, 296 Alu tceesas oO 46.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................ccc.ccceeee 98,413 149,440 224,840) 105,363 119,477] + 50.5 717.0 
6 Petroleum, crude and partly refined..............cccccceseeseeer 6,318 36,253 103,033 46,305 56, 728 | +184.2 99.1 
13 ASDEStOS, UNMANULACTUEEH ..ccsccrcecccsascsececasceccascoavessasescaue 47,873 53, 250 52,018 20,700 25,263] - 2.3 52.1 
19 ADTASIVeES, ArcitlC lal ChU0 ctetecntaee mentee cee ner mene 22,915 22, 838 24, 682 11, 793 12,889; + 8.1 86.9 
38 Dimes plaster and Cement. cc.cececaccuacsaeacccerentecconoessacte see 5, 272 8, 656 9,660 4,318 5,342) + 11.6 99.2 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................c:cccccceccesesreeeeees 85, 9107 111, 724 130, 75 69, 269 61,483 | + 17.0 57.2 
14 Bertilizers chemical sycrecscer. oc. sesceseercotnesscoanvoscnnvasese 39, 166 44,575 41,920 23, 986 17,934] - 6.0 85.2 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................ccccccccseceesceeseceesseeens 65, 115 55, 906 75,392 34,594 40,798) + 34.9 60.7 
a | Aircraft and parts (except engines) ...........cccccsesesereeees 25,123 17, 490 28,611 15,375 13, 236 | + 63.6 57. 0 
21 Non-commercial items 12,927 16, 768 23,476 8, 968 14,508} + 40.0 69.0 
28 Hlectrical energy iis. te ccc strer acareccee ree eee 7,420 10, 613 15, 193 6, 058 9,135] + 43.2 100.01 
Total Domestic Exports to the United States.................. 2,317,153 2,559,343 2, 818, 635 /1,345,374 1,473,281 | + 10.1 58.8 
Total of Commodities Hemized...............0...ccccccsccceeseeeeees 1, 995, 950 2,252,301 2,459, 918/1, 170, 641 1,289,277 
ratte ve teeccecteenes ; F 87.5 


1, A very small amount of electrical energy was also exported to Alaska. 
2. Exports of uranium included as follows (in thousands); $8,056 in 1954; $26,533 in 1955; $45,777 in 1956. 
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TABLE X. Imports from the United States 


pepe Group and Commodity ae A Item Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................ 251, 286 269,514 321, 765 151, 712 170,053 | + 19.4 51.2 
22 Weperables MPOSht, .. ssccccsexastetonerevareomtiereeti es 30, 249 36, 134 41,100 24, 632 16,468 | + 13.7 94.1 
28 Citrus fruits paresh,..,..ccetevectcica: acsecseestomereaxes- 29,611 28, 088 30, 816 17, 102 13,714 | + 9.7 94.5 
32 Soybeans 20, 997 ‘19, 450 24, 376 8, 014 16,362 | + 25.3 100, 04 
38 Rubber products (except tires and footwear) 13, 629 17, 850 20,114 10,651 9,463 | + 12.7 92.1 
Animals and Animal Products .............0.....0.000:. 53,147 66, 943 73, 065 35,514 37,551 | + 9.1 59.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products...........0..0..0..0.000... 180, 813 190, 962 190, 054 90, 228 99,826 | - 0.5 45.6 
18 Cotton fabrics 35, 752 40, 273 44,314 25,947 18,367 | + 10.0 ee 
29 Cotton 1A Witter cess a: ocece meses ate ee ee 49,449 40, 732 29, 404 6, 001 23,403 | - 27.8 BOWL 
37 DYMURCLIC MAPICS tex rasccere ceetcererees eeeeearenee esd 17, 269 19, 846 20,378 9,321 awiktesire Pas S74 86.5 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................00.... 149, 925 176, 996 205,508 102, 433 103,075 | + 16.1 90.1 
14 Paperboard, paper and products..............cc00.6 40,678 49, 665 57,505 28, 761 28,744 | + 15.8 92.8 
24 Logs, timber and lumber 22,606 30, 935 38, 568 19,912 18,656 | + 24.7 95,1 
27 Newspapers, magazines and advertising 
IMELULOT Sh cree cce cere ctr oct tones cecsecersceteseeeecsaicne sys 32, 843 33, 422 32, 834 16, 985 15,849 | - 1.8 95.4 
36 BOOKS Pe DENLOd neeccrces cede cercors comcast. eecere 19, 321 21, 344 22,370 10, 443 11,927 | + 4.8 80.0 
Tron and its Products......0........0....ccccccccsesseesesseeee 1,143,658 1,432,479 1, 939, 666 | 1, 030, 272 909,394 | + 35.4 86.9 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............cc00000 328, 431 397, 631 561, 795 280, 428 281,367 | + 41.3 89.4 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) ................ ilare Ne lt 243, 152 280, 248 155,230 125,018 | + 15.3 98.4 
4 Rolling imi products meen te-ct ences st eter eseccares 79, 745 110, 089 170, 873 94, 841 76,032 | + 55.2 72.8 
5 PEF actors ANGH Arts) srsncortarncetes soscesvencareeusndattccss 78,147 111, 748 156, 425 88, 956 67,469 | + 40.0 98.0 
6 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ...... 69, 994 87, 765 108, 735 56, 862 51, 873 + 23.9 89.9 
8 Pipes tubessand fitting sinccece.sceseeceeecssereeesss- 43, 965 33,586 89, 380 41, 247 48,133 | +166.1 72.6 
9 Automobiles, paSSenger .........ccccccceseeceeseeeesees 41, 286 63, 548 88,154 72,743 15,411 + 38.7 70.2 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except 
tractors) and parts 58,615 61,370 70, 306 42,187 28,119 | + 14.6 96.9 
20 Automobiles, freight .... 14,171 28,635 43,390 23, 921 19,469 | + 51.5 94.6 
23 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts .... 30, 787 35, 463 41, 012 18, 842 22, unOie 5.6 98.3 
25 TRONVORCT perstete se eaether antes: capckes vetses tes teacce,ccuncneisozeaes 19, 086 30, 473 36, 556 10, 483 26,073 | + 20.0 94.4 
26 SCTANATON ANGIStee leer: ssaseterttecsee tonnes. earl 14, 078 36, 292 byes 18,975 | +157.8 100. 02 
31 400) bo eer Hcy Cr BeO ETE LTO CET CES CAG PECTS Pee 18, 819 21, 046 25,154 12,620 12,534 | + 19.5 76.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................... 261, 720 289, 037 343, 180 173, 045 170,135 | + 18.7 69.8 
3 Blectrical apparatus, NeOcD. «-ssccrssscesteesccscoss 183, 181 198,671 219, 846 108, 265 111, 581 + 10.7 85.4 
39 BLASS; MGENUIACLULER cerita seeteoesccsseccteres<nucuse 15, 811 16, 712 19, 429 10, 317 9,112 + 16.3 89.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. 334, 613 350, 550 390, 618 178, 686 211,932 | + 11.4 51.0 
7 Coplesbituminouswen.coetcectseessscsctecere tet: 70, 445 74,439 96,515 43,250 53,265 | + 29.7 100. 02 
21 Pe I OLls Seemees. Hotes, ccsstueteore tas vecvente aeons 49, 583 42, 933 43,125 Ny Sioa: 25,610 | + 0.4 52.9 
30 Coal manthracitemy. nies SAGs cians 29,539 26, 435 27,491 11, 885 15,606 | + 4.0 92.0 
34 MBS OLE MG ree eee sees saw cane eect nsdas cet teserasncte esses 24, 920 24, 307 22,816 9,187 13,629 | - 6.1 64.8 
40 Brieksand! tilepoe nee. aes Ke is 11, 053 14,922 19,124 9, 881 9,243 | + 28.2 87.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products ........0.0..0 ccc... 190,489 222,612 250, 365 130,399 119,966 | + 12.5 86.8 
15 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 40, 207 49,694 55, 047 28,525 26,522 | + 10.8 89.0 
17 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .................. 33, 667 39, 271 45,319 5 eh bar | 22, 102))| + 15.4 96.2 
35 Dives and) Meaicines.ccsscencceesmeseerete ss sccrte 21,521 20, 901 22,425 13, 004 9,421 | + 7.8 84.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities ................... 395, 729 453, 085 447,445 224, 955 222,490 | - 1.2 &4.0 
10 Aircraft and parts (except engines, 95,576 124, 583 84,184 49, 281 34,903 | - 32.4 92.2 
11 Tourist PurChABeS) =e eres es heserte te even ces 66, 198 68, 969 72,625 26,951 45,674 |} + 5.3 96.6 
13 IN ON=COMMENCLal IFOMS eeeeceseccsacsseesAeseeeeceecavsssse 33, 424 58, 430 65, 156 28, 751 36, 405 + 11.5 718.4 
16 Parcels of Small value jess. cccsescccccssseeeteecte soe 39,650 40,537 47,141 23; 175 23,966 | + 16.3 95.5 
19 Refrigerators and fre@ZePrs .........cccccsceecseeeeseees 38, 396 43, 024 43, 683 28, 912 Ta 4. 5 97.9 
33 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. .... 19, 940 20, 525 22, 892 8,940 13,952 |) + 12.5 87.6 
Total Imports from the United States ................ | 2,961,380 3,452,178 4,161,667 | 2,117,244 2,044,423 | + 20.6 712.9 
Total of Commodities Itemized ey A sau scerazentessdostsne 2,047,303 2,440,676 2,976,917 | 1,534,502 1,442,415 


Percent of Imports Itemized ......................0000000- 


710.7 


72.5 


710.6 


69.1 


1.5 


1, A very small amount of soybeans was also imported from Hong Kong. 

2. A very small amount of scrap iron and steel was also imported from the United Kingdom, Alaska, Bermuda, British Guiana, New Zealand and 
Germany, Federal Republic. 

3. A very small amount of bituminous coal was also imported from the United Kingdom. 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


U.K. 
Commodity “fe 7 Calendar Year 1956 Share of 
Rank in Group and Commodity C Item Total 


$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 


sadeabesttercoct eekesweswae 227,241 272,142 308,731 | 141,955 166,776 31.7 

1 Wh Cab 6 dec cece s cnc tech abode swan snnccctebane, eetesns oie cotatatcscecsamrcvetesecte 132, 990 148, 274 176, 850 86, 260 90, 590 34.5 
BRAT OY sscccssnenoaeteecven duoc wav ssuneovaccstedeunn suscheccnesewctscesosseasesede 33, 947 43,832 otis 128 7,605 29, 523 39,1 

9 Wh Sebel Un ee trececacee ce saccconccctacaeecatescestcdsmcnemetcsutanecceesenscusen 28, 678 18, 464 21,045 10, 520 10, 525 29.4 
10 Oilsseedicake andimeall s creccceccincecscovecesspsacacsocenenccvecesnee 5, 938 15,077 20, 375 10, 125 10, 250 97.5 
12 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ...................-ssessecsereees 1,631 5, 351 19, 777 9,027 10, 750 45.3 
16 TODACCO UNMAM Ula CLULED arccerarccerescretensvacenetexcnacsousanaznes 14, 579 PRPS TSP) 12, 824 9, 490 3, 334 =) 74.0 
oo Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .......... eee 495 2,217 3, 781 Fors 2, 768 + 45.3 
28 FOO GC OTS he Os Dis ccereressscscosecontencesetecucece-suacntatoneasennrersseeess 478 2, 567 3,541 1, 295 2, 246 + 37.9 21,1 
31 SOV D CANS ceesevessetesercteonesousvecscussrsvecsces savsuenctecveedworetesserqdecse 1, 700 2,482 3,026 th HES 1, 290 + 21.9 19.7 
36 TACUAN COMM cc csccscceescesccccsecoscautestasdecsesavesascsssesdsdeeerasccnounesct 435 1, 415 2, 405 1, 483 922 + 70.0 77.4 
38 PAD DLOS LRSM yerersccoeectecssscencteeatanstenesecets=soucacseyeensmateaevencnae 1,050 2,003 2, 255 1, 348 907 - 42 34.0 
Animals and Animal Products ...................:cssscessceessessseeeee 21, 874 17, 859 21, 669 6, 566 15, 103 + 21.3 8.3 

19 PFA SD CANT CC ooertcueeecacesteneapaeenensethtatestrereesnarcacencsccatwers sar 10, 966 4,473 ap2ie 211 7,005 + 61.3 41.4 
22 PRUTASK ITS; UNE CSS © Uereearecctessversecescacsreversciratececeasescorvacs 4,112 4, 653 4, 225 2,511 1, 714 oS mEBe 16.3 
25 CO SOW are rcrrer ote ecescsonsocontoctentraresst cnesaseden oreautesacasc\eussone 1,156 3, 630 3,677 1,069 2, 608 ase Ayes} 88.0 
40 Hides andiskinsi(except furs) fetdeccctececccsencescocecascessccsee 1, 212 1, 383 Tb Testy 922 835 + 27.0 ee 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............ssscccsccssssssessseerss 1, 349 1, 779 1, 880 620 1, 260 + 5.7 8.3 

Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..............c:sccsssssceessseeseces 146,657 157,983 135,331 64, 686 70, 645 - 14.3 8.9 

5 ING WSDIINE Pap Cleese. cescwscccrscnecseccevessvcccscececneneeccsrecaoasscaecee 28, 439 33,013 41,532 22, 168 19, 364 + 25.8 5.9 
6 Planks and buards 68, 598 70, 420 40, 103 21,617 18, 486 - 43.1 12.3 
8 WOO Cl! pull Wacceceresysccoceccsvsssssccctensscavteacecersrcenvessccanstecscensesses 34, 486 34,814 29, 768 12,477 17, 286 - 14.5 9.8 
18 Pulpboard and paperboard ...............ssccosssssercessssssessseess 1, 267 3, 106 7,425 2,579 4,846 +139, 1 53.0 
24 PU WOO Gl lacncanctcescctessconerentscrenenectectcncccaustecs srenerecceowsarcsctece 4,335 4, 341 Shi iPAtl 396 3, 331 - 14.1 7.5 
33 Ply woods\and) VONCETS) .c.scscecesscsvesssccsvessceaserersesrencecvsessee 922 3,029 2, 980 1, 608 1, 372) = 16.6 10.3 
39 POStss POlEsvaNG Pili Ns terec-ctscccccsssusuecsdeccsscetessseacecssscees 2, 556 2, 778 1,934 419 1,515 - 30.4 25.0 
Tron and itS Product. .............ccscccssccessesecceeseeereeceeereeeseees 15,515 30, 486 37, 683 11,359 26, 324 + 23.6 8.2 

13 UPON OFC! ste scncecacactectescepes secvecstrtarsckaseessssecessacceaneencovussvstescstr 5, 749 9,013 18, 507 3,949 14, 558 +105. 3 12.8 
20 PIOTTOsALLOYS jai cccscccceaacrconccatecec: pevacazecsssdstevanecuasnagnsaetracutecat 1, 756 3, 264 5, 734 2, 734 3, 000 ne TERN PAGS 
ik MOLINE MU HrOdUCtS iecerscerenrcucnscvencseserseasteurscncsenere-eeesae 336 3, 328 5, 104 1, 990 3, 114 + 53.4 19.8 
30 Scrap ATOn ANG SCC Ol ioe ce.cevcccs cnccsaasucerscsvascanacsavcasveccctucorvas 5, 276 5, 863 3, 126 563 2, 563 - 46.7 10.3 
32 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............ccccccesesessenseseeee 1, 470 1,123 2,942 1,059 1, 883 +162.0 6.2 
Not-F errous Metals and Products.................csccsessecesseeees 208,950 247,783 264,336 | 122,091 142,245 +. 6.7 28.9 

2 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...............::0+ 1,200 99,044 107, 871 47, 112 60, 759 + 8.9 45.9 
3 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...............:0:sseee0 46, 846 52, 390 56, 895 26, 702 30, 193 Tse 29.3 
4 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...................:2e00-+ 35, 118 40, 157 41,541 19, 949 21, 592 Ge te 18.6 
il Platinum metals, unmanufactured ................sseceeeeeereeee 16, 183 14, 540 20, 203 11, 550 8,653 + 38.9 56. 7 
14 Zinc, primary and semiefabricated ..............scssesseseeeeee 16, 643 20, 287 15, 790 6,681 9, 109 = 22.2 21,3 
15 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................:..sseseeegee 10, 588 12, 946 13, 438 5, 982 T, 456 + 3.8 38. 4 
27 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ..............ccseeeeceeeeeeee 4, 383 4,027 3, 548 1, 650 1,898 - 11.9 25. 4 
34 Seleniumvand Sal tsy.. cc-c-tccssoctiecteecsosse seaseacneganoteres teres 848 1,051 2,573 993 1, 580 +144, 8 40.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..................cccsseceereee 12,271 18, 549 19, 207 10, 374 8, 833 ee A 6. 6 

aly Asbestos, unmanufactured ........ 6,575 9,476 10,035 4,951 5,084 + 5.9 10.0 
18 Abrasives, artificial, crude 4, 284 4,090 3, 675 2, 115 1, 560 - 10.1 12.9 
35 Coal and coke supoceeteteneneteeseeenecennmnnnnssecngcnnnnescennnnasessecs 497 2, 516 2, 419 1,82 547 -. 3.8 33.6 
37 Carbon and graphite electrodes .............scsecceeeeeseessseeee 318 1, 849 2, 259 1, 208 1,051 +722. 2 80.6 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...............::.cscssscssseeeessesees 15, 676 19, 945 21, 283 10, 127 11, 156 + 6.7 9.3 

29 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.0.p, .........:00- 2, 391 4, 534 3, 466 1,625 1,841 GO PERC 26.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............-.:.:sccssecsessssesseceesseres 3, 874 2, 787 2,587 1,183 1, 404 - 2 2.1 

Total Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 769,313 812,706 | 368,961 443, 745 5.6 17.0 


Total of Commodities Itemized 719,501 766,472 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized 93.5 94.3 


Commodity 
Rank in 
1956 


40 
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TABLE Xi. Imports from the United Kingdom 


Group and Commodity 


$’000 
28, 159 


7,044 

Confectionery, including candy  ...............ccccccseceseeeeeees 4, 355 
Cereal foods and bakery products. .............ccccsssssseeceeees 21002 
Animals and Animal Products. «.............:.:cscscccecsseseseeeseees 19,539 
Lreath erwin anita Coune dics cvestceecacusunensasavereresseressasosceeees 3,651 
Plur SkiInS) UN OLeSS dh reccesccusseves saspansnsene souscsccccssayuesesencess 1, 263 
Leather footwear and parts 2,427 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ........0.........ccc:ccccseceseeeeeteees 89,476 
RIM is Ree ee ee Se eee "29, 334 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 13, 421 
WoolimollseanditopSe.ce.ace es ee eee oes he 12,595 
Rip LEON DEL CS ean crt cesses: cease ann ree cack cence peaeaes oaece 5, 487 
Cotton yarns, threads and COrds .............ceeeecccessrereesees 3, 767 
Gloths coated and: Impreenated q. cc-scccerecescsccvnskcaccccescsess 3, 134 
Carpets and mats, wool 3, 635 
WOOLEY EIT SIAN Cl WOTD Si cscs isscsateescsassec=sinentesueccatnecbeessecsnee 3,083 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ................:cccccsesceesseeeeeees 5, 108 
RIOORE CDRS OU tees eres otra ea cas semen 2, 192 
Iron and its Products ......................0000 ; eSwacetaigis sendecses 129, 895 
Machinery (non-farm) and Parts 00.0... ccseecssseseeeeseeersneere 5) aks} 
Automobiles, passenger ........... davenavesce anes vueucnaucasmesccaneses 17, 089 
ROU In SeMULI PPO MUCUS ie vcaxcene. corse + asendis-vs sesesesessanipadesasen sacs 10, 080 
PINES, TUDES ANG LILCIM OSs <ceccectsacsscsvsucrsseossessecccecssesshenac LON 2aie 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts 14, 377 
CASTINGS ANG SOreiNg Sioa: cececacesave snes checeeesensaccusceuneonueeaesas 4, 436 
WIT EGAN) WERE DIO GUCES ec cryce-castsctercecncthescoseeccccenceesesseeses 3, 389 
PR OOS ciacctecstenates<cnunest tet atcitt ssaqsuahovcuse sestenessveresvavveress aeeseses 2, 424 
Automobile parts (except engines) ............ccceeeeeeeeeeee 3,099 
Bicycles, tricycles and parts 2, 076 
RETA CLOPSHANG DALES hes -c-cccscsertee soa corecs cacsceasescucccacvcenseccorsvenss 4, 367 
HALA WAP | Ws Os D pedesecssces.dedoctvcesasascsvansesessenscassasasaeestonssenes Ly Ons 
Non-F errous Metalls and Products 48, 998 
PICCUICAl APPALAcUs, ils 0, Dar ccsccasccces-eareceecccs cwcseresecescascs= 18, 644 
Platin wm iM etal’ S) seces-cev-cssearescecerscsees sete sstecouseuscsvenccsesessss ITno3de 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...................... 1, 169 
INOT-LEITOUS WITG UNE Os Dowie racces. seesceuseccrarecccosssenenessresscessces 799 
Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures 2, 524 
NomMetallic Minerals and Products .................::0sssee 28, 490 
Potteryrand ichin aware recc..cccestoessses eo tees fo esesenncdebeeceeesecbaces 11, 295 
Glass, plate and sheet 3, 306 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................:.:.::sesseeeseeereees 18, 590 
PUSMONES Mecee. tec caxscccccnts Me ceric svonadeusev weve reescsesa aceeeramceeeeess 4, 323 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .........-....04.- 4, 245 
Miscellaneous Commodities ................ccccceeeeeseceeeseseeeeseees 33, 216 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) 4, 736 
NOn-commercial IteMSjec....:...c0s<¢:cceercnsvasunnessvescacsecsecrsnsues 8, 719 
Containers; 1.050), ss <sscccsapcccnsnavstassesccssconssssosecasassacecetasesss 2, 614 
Ammunition 2, 739 
Total Imports from the United Kingdom ........................... 392,472 
Total of Commodities Itemized ................cccccccesececeeeee ee 289, 025 


Percent of Imports Itemized ......................cccccecccccceseeenereees 73. 6 
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TABLE XIII. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


; Europe’s 
Commodity Calendar Year 1956 Change | ‘Share of 
Rank in Group and Commodity hee : Item Total 
1956 1954 1955 1956 | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | 19 1956 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 


aeeeaniosassisietceetesscexe sa 153,571 141,787 283,403 | 143,376 140,07 29.1 
UR | Pam WHCGE raver serencctes.csccocsneruchess*excnececrnepreceacareaisacsudesenoenstects sts’ 124, 385 96,871 230,790 | 119,292 111,498 2 45.0 
5 8,322 20, 476 17, 456 8,557 8,899 | - 14.7 40.0 
TO” 9 We RSC ccccesccossse sete cs custevsvenoted vest eussvnnen¥arcuotartcescdeneseveveutvastepennce ets: 6, 930 9, 623 5, 422 4,201 | + 38.9 6127 
NINN DATOS Br cocccuctsavrsnccassdurcateriuveirivccsdetcasecensseeacsvsonaneressacapertse 6, 219 3, 856 9,476 4, 857 4,619 | + 145.7 10.0 
ig) Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1S) wu. .ccesseceeeee 1,165 2,487 3, 780 508 S,2ie ete O20 45.3 
25 Seeds, n.o.p. (including rape S€@d) ..........cceseceeesesereeenes 39 245 2,183 86 2,097 | + 791.0 59. 3 
28 WHISK Vise scarce ssevesnccadestte-troatwavacessvesvrenttolsvesivacavectesereaeresesse 1, 743 1, 940 1, 542 719 8230) =a 20uD 2.2 
32 Wheat TOUR sic. cccesevesstccrseveccscsastareversessstuscovecesxeanattosenetssese 1, 800 1, 640 1,331 672 659 | - 18.8 1.9 
33 Moba cco UnmManfa COULC ..cccccsccssccsasstsscccs sodccssavecacsensyses 445 610 1,314 483 831 | + 115.4 Tas 
39 GCUOVeriS COU Wetrecsseccscsdeacesveessxocacotececessvsesnassoccsereresteceseteescs 631 875 1,017 513 504 | + 16.2 24.3 
Animals and Animal Products ..u.........ccccsccsssesecesssseseeeees 20, 973 18, 410 14, 240 7, 260 6,980 | - 22.7 5.5 
20 Hides and Skins (except fUrS) ........ccsssseceseeeceernerecrenenees 2,952 3,060 2,676 1,281 1,395 | - 12.6 26.2 
23 BAS; CULCG \cstesccosecocessexcstere Lsascsartovers ceessovscsescskesteeceteresons 2, 662 3, 536 2p 595 i; G16" |= 35.8. 9.9 
26 ISN, (CANNCA IS «..pcccccccocastesttacacscxsnexeveetcettvess secevocteevecectsavesae 4,981 3, 296 1, 839 1, 084 155 | = 44,2 10.5 
35 Meats, Cooked, ANd Meats, N.O.P. ...ceccsesececcceceeserereneees 1,169 1, 232 1, 254 557 697 | + 1.8 217 
36 Fish, Seal and whale@iOils: .:.,cccccsescsrsosessossesecsasatecssvesesonae 287 920 1,146 1,043 103 | + 24.6 51.1 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .00...........ccccccsscssecessesceeeseeees 3,105 5, 023 2, 781 1,421 1,360 | - 44.6 12.3 
31 Rags and waste, textile trr.c.ccsecestectestresncececacccocsestecstsces 1, 460 2,455 1,498 731 Vitec SEL ED 30.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...........ccscccsecssosesesseeeves 24, 408 31,07 22,135 9, 843 12,292 | - 288 1.5 
8 WOO PULD sicivcccecescssscsescstonasossssssassedbacencosetededenesvcsetevevouss 13, 388 Lonal2 11, 219 5, 848 5,071 |= 26.3 3.7 
15 PULL WOO) cectrtenenscacenavatratcakecsuivecacssecatenseonctskeneuaneveteedieserdes» 2,671 4, 857 4, 790 7176 4,014 | - 1.4 9.6 
18 NG WSDIING PADEN: sccccecersedesveccuccsecarcevoccavseccuscevettsevereseceus¥oer 5, 801 8, 341 By Tal! 2,047 17710) 4" =) 55,0 0.5 
30 Planks and sbOArds Werieitesccstcssvsevectveresssevetouesacevsvoctsasveveseet 1,981 1,797 1,501 741 160" |=" 1625 0.5 
Tron and its), Produces. .icisccqccc.ssscscosesessasesstsecesesceacccnensscteasees 18, 822 31, 407 40, 039 14, 569 25,470 | + 27.5 8&7 
tv Scrap Iron And /Ste@l ea cceccacascusscvesscscsvasssesccscecsancessenssos 4, 833 8, 923 14, 813 5, 169 9,644 | + 66.0 48.7 
9 IRON OPC: sesescocdsscesscssasevaeteacteacs ecascasceesteccdeess sce isovestecenersceesss 4,045 7, 500 10, 344 1, 692 87652 74-0937. 9 ae 
16 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 1,225 3, 271 4,513 ay LLG 2,397 | + 38.0 9.'6 
19 Rolling ‘mill products Reve: ocssccescsascasseraecounsssssacassercessenscotes 17055 2,195 2,917 1, 386 1,531 | + 32.9 11.3 
at Farm implements and machinery (except vractors) 

ANG PALS 9 sn cecccicvscacen aust cacierwcustatavaicessecosderereavasanvern ener 2,007 2,595 1, 569 988 581 | - 39.5 2a0) 
29 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ..........scceseeee 2,075 1,153 1, 527 829 698 | + 32.4 8.7 
40 Automobiles, PASSCNGEN cicecsvestaccsssecrssssconeceentscncovecesenssve 7146 267 1,007 472 535 | + 277.2 5.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals amd Produces ..............ccsssseseceseeecesees 66, 396 88 580 99, 735 44, 679 55,056 | + 12.6 10.9 
25 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 22,919 28, 207 36, 566 17, 708 18,858 | + 29.6 16.4 
3 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..........cecccocsesessees 17, 264 28, 326 27, 527 14, 392 L39135.| = 2.8 14.2 
6 Aluminum, primary and Semi-fabricated ......s.cecsesssees Us Yep) 14, 326 15,178 5, 989 92189) |b 9 6.5 
13 NOM-fEIfOUS COLES) TsO. Dew cacessavetecetecurcaeevonssacssatuatenscerteres 093 2,035 5, 847 3, 183 2,664 | + 187.3 28.7 
14 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .........ccscssccssesessseees 4, 300 6, 987 5, 279 169 5,110 | - 24.4 p EEF 
21 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..........escescsserscersesees 2,030 1, 908 2, 622 197 2,425 | + 37.4 Sard 
22 Motallic:s craps 1.0.0 cunseccesccensecetttret ccastecosasesoeetencetenveas RPA 1,576 2, 290 960 1,330 | + 45.3 43.6 
34 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ...........ssccssssseeeree 1, 455 1, 743 1, 265 631 634 | - 27.4 24.3 
37 Silverqunma niifa CbULed © ic-cscccerevcecscsrscsnececectcesacsesseuecseeees 509 856 1,138 273 865 | + 32.9 6.1 
Nom-Metallic Minerals and Product. .............ccccssccscescees 16, 558 19, 540 24,440 9, 482 14,98 | + 25.1 84 
4 Asbestos; unmanufactureds <ccc.cusmsscerscceoseceveteserssdance cos 15, 089 17, 812 21, 504 8, 652 12,852 | + ° 20.7 Zane 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..............c.ccccccccsssssesssssseees 32, 992 36,576 37, 088 18, 298 18,7909 | + 1.4 16.2 
12 Synthetic plastics, primary fOrMS ..........ssccssesssesesessseees 4,258 5, 851 8, 763 4,697 4,066 | + 49.8 33.0 
38° Hie Drugs andiimedicine sy \......0.cscckesoressiscvseserecaptimtesrtess® 1,597 1,310 1,059 556 503) |R-pet9 2 21.4 
Miscellaneous COMMOMItIES ..............cccccesecesesscesesssesees senses 4, 511 3, 679 4, 032 2,027 2,008 | + 9.6 3.2 
24 Non-commercial ICOMS s, swcencvarstecacsssutsssderemecussancoecnser tae 2,000 1,942 2, 243 958 1,285 | + 15.5 6.6 
Total Domestic Exports to Europe ..........:.ccccscsscessssseescene 341,335 376,078 527,893 | 250,935 276,938 11.0 

Total of Commodities Hemized ..............c.cccscccsecssesscseeees 287,223 319,419 478,434 | 226,89 251, 605 
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TABLE XIV. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


— oe 
Rank in Group and Commodity Item Total 
i 1956 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ..............:scseeeeee 24, 061 25, 530 27, 456 11,460 15,996 | + 7.5 4.4 
16 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned 1, 887 2,497 3, 466 700 2, 766 38.8 17.4 
19 Fruits, canned and preserved ......ssssececceseeseessereseeesecens 3,499 3,230 3, 204 1, 409 1,795 | - 0.8 eer! 
20 WANG So ocecectecachonvensatenatedescocsctukeccahoussestseosboexsasouedoanttwsnscnssese 2,446 2,554 3,077 1,200 1,877 | + 20.5 65.8 
26 Plorist ANGsNUrSELy) BLOCK <1e.cess.cceacescouscesscesscisohavrenscvoetes 2,140 2,193 2, 406 989 1,417 | + 97 42.1 
31 INR a sear ea teeta cc sauisepophvbecensussensekt ee es 2,176 2,461 2, 109 1,289 820 | - 14.3 10.1 
Animals and Animas Products ..............cccscccsseessssessseereses 7, 997 10, 294 11, 025 4,544 6,481 | + 71 9.0 
17 ONG eSemeeccrerret cetera te eoeve notssskcncsenacsorsesusencotuyecavessoceveavovess 2,517 2, 931 3,381 1,502 1,879 | + 15.4 81.3 
Fibres, Textiles amd Products ........:.cccsseescccserensrerenssesone 23, 872 26, 643 33, 890 16, 230 17,660 | + 27.2 81 
9 GarpPets AUC MATS) WOOl tccssscccsccscoceeecssaqcevereateevaseaevovesse< 4,362 5, 222 5, 925 2,849 3h 076m eels. b 49.4 
12 Moth on Fabel CS ies cececacseee-ccencesscasneeceuanes casacssadassvsqrcnsvecsres 2,923 3,495 5, 137 2,574 2, 563 + 47.0 8.3 
13 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ........cecesesreee 3,094 3,419 4,705 1, 857 2,848 | + 37.6 10.5 
14 WOO] fabrics: fiiveccscstesceeel tates vec vdatptesastwccosussesensbesdbocectve 1, 833 2,409 eal 1,744 1,983 | + 54,7 9.3 
30 ISVNthOLl Gat abrlc Sree cpercteaccesecsucevaceceesynetsnssescrectieeacasseeests 1,118 1,469 2, 138 1,022 1,116 | + 45.5 9.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ............:cessccssceseereeeereees 8, 212 8, 871 10, 967 4, 657 6,310 | + 23,6 4.8 
21 BOOKS ep INUC Cl ccase.ceteteantcaesvareccuserevernssonnsoeosetencoersneneésonts 25302 2,441 2, 954 1,277 1,677 | + 21.0 10.6 
25 GOPKWOOd BNC PROMUCUS!., csccvecceseccesessenseesesserssscevacserecses Dalwey) 2,665 2,462 ilolalat 1,351 |- %.6 53.3 
33 Paperboard, paper and ProductS ........cssscessscesssrerseeeesees 1,093 842 1,992 750 1,242 | + 136.6 3.2 
Wron ANd WtS) PLOdUCtS cesticrscacscnesessssteveascevesesesvecessvsveoscassenss 43, 642 51,530 108, 090 45, 705 62,385 | + 109,8 4.8 
1 ROLL rig rill prod UCTS test 2a.secascecsesecos sntesesacasesctacseovs Hestiivess 7, 444 9,103 37,472 14,171 23,301 | + 311.6 16.0 
2 Machinery (non-farm) ANd PAWts .......scscereeeeeesereeseerenees 16,133 17,077 25, 289 9,546 15,743 | + 48.1 4.0 
3 FAULOMONUES — PAS SEN BEN cccccccsncscaveeusscesssexncssstercnracsecctores 2,458 4,979 14, 101 6,904 7,197 | + 183.2 5 ti 
8 Pipes, tubes and fittings occ csecccsecssousenessscvsasesen 3,745 4,685 7,654 3,336 4,318 | + 63.4 Bae 
18 FOOLS Berrcrerereccrenctssececesevencastodesvenvascacstsucas= hoch ssaacanescaens tose 2,190 2,716 3,370 1,714 1,656 | + 24.1 10.3 
22 Pa lvandurOiler DEALING Siccccerstssscostavtessess-cstsacansecewencenenk= 1,397 2, 019 2,919 1,537 1,382 | + 44.6 14.4 
23 Wire ANGE WIhe) DLOUUCES) scsccrsrrcsrcaceeenrncsenerecnetacaaracesnntresass 979 1,507 2,683 1, 566 1,117 | * 78.0 15.5 
34 BIPOALMS TANG DANLGprersescssrecesctcrecceassvesecescreceracciaetecceneracs 378 366 1, 932 103 1,229 | + 427.9 27.9 
37 FATILOMODIES | 1h Ol Gib ererr.sccrcncrerscessessrasecceaseesvencaascsentsetrs> 524 1,185 1, 700 884 816} + 43.5 3.7 
40 IAT WaALG relic OcDistaccrasteariterts ceccersecccarerscc-tessctoasonececcsnebosses 1,178 1,076 1, 637 893 744 | + 52.1 8.2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............-::c:ssssseeceseeeees 20, 593 22, 786 31, 678 15, 169 16,509 | + 39.0 6.4 
5 Clocks, watches and PaltS ......cccsccesecereeserseerees recive 7, 533 7,608 9, 295 3,478 Cy ale RD) YB eel 
6 Electrical apparatus, 1.0.Ps .....cccrccccrccccorsreressrsrerscees BPA 6,251 8, 407 4,300 45107") = 34.5 3.3 
15 SPD IOCK S iDL SS ANU GOALS) teccceresservecencscatsreanncesstenceusssenvs 3,693 3,489 3,469 1,797 1,672 0.6 30.1 
Non-Metallic Miterals and Products ..............::ssseereseers 14,310 20, 341 28, 154 11, 191 16,963 | + 384 gn7 
7 Glass; plate and SHEL <--...2c.ccccessecensscccncssasuesuvenssonssosers 3,657 5, 317 7, 881 4,088 3,793 | + 48.2 36.4 
10 TL AIO S PUTS Chilccctrsasseresrovens Seneusseck coscccaarsusscccuesecsstssyros 3,613 4,631 5,207 2, 666 2,611 | = 13,9 59.2 
11 Lime, plaster and CEMENE ...............ccccsessssccssssssesseaveeces Qe, 3,691 5, 212 555 A,651 lot aadee 48.4 
38 Glass, Cut, presSed OF DIOWN ..........:ssceeeesrerererestetererens 872 1,164 1, 646 595 1,051 | + 41.4 8.2 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............:::::scccessereeesseeeeeees 9, 260 12, 620 13, 469 5, 832 7,637 | + 6.7 4.17 
24 Dyeing and tanning materials ...........ccseseseeeerseeeserees 2,316 2, 767 2, 655 1,459 1,196 | = 4.0 21.2 
32 Principal chemicals (except acids) N.O.D, «....-eceseeeeees 1, 282 2,142 2,107 876 1,231 | - 1.6 3.4 
36 lertdlizeras CHeMICS luinces.cacessasmstiasssetttressessteestesdtben cots 1,574 1, 763 1, 743 296 1,447 | - 1.1 13.1 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............-.:csceseeerceeereeeecene 26, 616 25, 728 31, 919 13, 760 18,159 | + 24.1 6.0 
4 INGOT =COMMECLCIA LA TOM Sicessescsroncescsecesrenssssessucsonsnocncasenesseses 10, 303 6, 961 9,579 3,893 5,686 | + 37.6 11.5 
27 Clon talnersantls OD scent ncrscsens-recstennvccusrescecestacenpreassseace 1,490 1, 740 2, 394 1, 023 ie AU alee BHAG 2ae0 
28 Cameras and parts (CXCept X-TAY) ......cscessrerersenereeees 1,552 1,938 2,348 1, 036 Lol call etmotere: 36.7 
29 Jewellery and precious StONES, N.O.Ds ..ccccreceeseeeererereee 1,877 1,918 2,337 1, 241 1,096 | + 21.8 30.3 
35 Medical, optical and dental goods, N.O.D. «.-.ceeseeeeeeee 1,624 1,503 1, 862 1,050 812 et 23. 9 Tl 
39 Mitsicall Ins MNCS ecoccrsseccnescraccsvaccersssastacecconsssnsabavevess 1, 245 1,405 1, 640 T17 923 | + 16.7 18.5 
Total Imports from Europe ..........ccseescssesseesrereseeesaseresseeeens 178,565 204,343 296,647'| 128,548 168,099 | + 45.2 5.2 

Total of Commodities Hemized .............csccccscscessseseeseeeeees 119,897 136,829 213, 292 90,597 122, 695 

| Percent of Imports Memized ............c.::ccscsscesseesseesereeeeeeees 67.1 67.0 71.9 710.5 73. 0 
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TABLE XV. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Rank in Group and Commodity from Item Total 
vee 1954 July-Dec. | 1955-56 | “1956 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
50, 078 46, 977 48, 133 25, 512 22,621 | + 2.5 4.9 
2 WG eG Roe ncees soccascteerealsitetsns ses semeontermte ce cvastey eases tsats 20, 830 20, 663 21, 319 11, 640 9, 679M W322 4.2 
5 Witte et Sources tice cscs soteoneeccateocnccesssitiessvvoes-sousrevenesasevavews 18, 556 14, 900 15, 542 8,194 7,348 | + 4.3 PM) 
20 MODACCO, UNMANULA CUTE Cieysscceavcrescoevenchonensssscderereweswesedes 3, 036 3, 605 3,175 1,942 Ly2ooh | eae LL) 18.3 
32 IOGGERS DeOcDer cenesevertetecrescicsveterretersscrtseccscvcnccensversseceiced 969 1,017 1,036 434 602) |e 29 6.2 
33 Vegetables, fresh .............. aes, 652 672 985 607 378 | + 46.6 14.7 
35 WIRES Ik Vivciccercuasseseeematevenceterscee econ coer ne css tecysssnasenacsucarceaness 748 895 854 396 458 | - 4.6 Le 
40 Rubber tires and tubes ...... paeceduldecdecsvucsaevevaadvaresce <eeweneus 544 817 799 451 348 =a 2 13.2 
Animals and Animal Products 17,517 19, 469 20,161 9, 050 11,111} + 3.6 Rios 
10 Bish, curedteccc.c.cetccer ! 5, 231 5,478 | 5,701 PRs 2,940 | + 4.1 25.0 
12 Fish, canned 4, 245 5, 833 5, 074 2, 006 3,068 | - 4.9 29.1 
24 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated...........ccsesceer 1, 502 1, 294 1,996 680 1,316 + 54.3 22a 
26 Porktand beet pickled vecccatscevorsvscscettoseasavcasdevscecsersessec 1, 276 1, 416 1, 390 822 568 29158 96.5 
28 688 1, 293 1, 228 550 CTSA) = 570 31.0 
29 712 876 122 541 581 + 28.1 12.6 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ...........sscccscssrseserereserees 4, 040 3,331 3,371 1,478 1, 893 +e lite 14.9 
38 Apparel] (except hats) of all textiles 0... eeeeeeee 848 943 822 304 518 - 12.8 PPA | 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 50, 496 64, 433 52, 645 25,126 27,519 ; - 183 3.5 
1 Planks And ip Gard eescesscesceverecenssse.cceetezcecerwacvecosabencecserons PS Oe 32, 964 24, 791 12, 363 12, 428 - 24.8 7.6 
3 INGWS PIinti Pa Perse. ee acseetersase ssc oos scutes Retae cc secssoeaeeoateadeass 17, 876 22, 511 19, 735 8,929 10,806 | - 12.3 2.8 
23 WOOd (pUl Diccdiaceticsevasese ctecnasccest suse stecehisvedtvnsscvususeebecnopeeroare 2, 471 2, 345 2,030 1, 084 946 | - 13.4 0.7 
31 Bond and writing paper, UNCUb...........::ccccesscsereeereeeeeners 944 1, 338 1, 052 471 581 - 21.4 52.6 
34 BOOK “PA POr cccdesscessessgacstacegesv sev reseocess 334 634 908 440 468 | + 43.2 PA 
37 WFa PpINS PA DOM ie iwevedeseseecesccvevevacdyssceostoessavsacecdonsacedeeteses 890 911 830 422 408 ce tra 30.5 
Tron and itS Products ...........scscccsssscscsssssceceesacessiaresesenseees 44, 412 67, 942 67, 449 42, 818 24, 631 - O07 14.7 
4 Automobile parts (except engines) ............:cceceeeeeeeeeee i 13, 471 17, 850 17, 459 11,136 6, 323 - Waves 87.4 
7! TOCOMOtVES sand PALS asccosseceossoseseccsesacce=cavabscasecseseseanne 4, 233 125332 12, 641 11, 376 1, 265 +) 2a 96.2 
Alitomobile ssipAasSsele clamccerertcs..ce eee sccesaecssaresacr snares 6, 481 12, 187 12, 328 7,148 5,180) + 2 72.4 
La Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........c:ccsesscceessseeceeseee 9,012 5,919 5, 434 2, 621 PAMELA 11.5 
14 Automobilesiireightpecesssesereseeesereesseeee o> Ssceersecstaceveeeeee Speke 5,773 4, 600 2, 693 1,907 | - 20.3 83.8 
17 Rolling mill products: ... 1,082 { 2, 827 3, 966 2,104 1,862 | + 40.3 15.4 
18 Engines, internal combustion, and parts 1, 438 2,168 3, 527 1, 608 1,919 + 62.7 20.0 
25 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
ANA PALES ..csvessecseccovsuescescesesodsnsas vescetsssessascersesvesstesress 1,759 2,015 1,892 OIG) UG) i= Genk 3.0 
27 "LT OOIS souctscsswesvevasaccsseeteosuvesvedativetes snus civssciiacceuvecseavercessuaeeess 879 987 1, 278 657 621 + 29.5 64.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...........c:cccssscccecesesesereee 16, 829 22, 602 19,123 7, 484 11,639 | - 15.4 2.1 
9 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .................0.- 8, 622 9,031 7, 461 2, 308 Dos - 17.4 dae 
15 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..............:ccc00000 2, 643 5, 712 4, 335) 1, 068 3, 267 = 2401 awe 
16 Electrical apparatus), MO. Dis.-csscescesce>scereacsece-sesnceeeseeerene 2,740 4, 270 4,083 2, 211 Siz - 4.4 19.1 
39 Copper wire and copper manufactures 493 ; 1, 025 809 468 341 ears Lene 
, | 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Product ......:..-:ssssssssssssssssseee 5, 537 5, 923 4, 699 2, 344 2,355 | - 20.7 1.6 
22 Asbestos, unmanufactured ............::ccccscccscccecsesersnerenerers 3, 761 3, 851 2, 754 1, 426 1, 328 - 28.5 2.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..............::ccssssccsssssersserees 8, 435 9, 910 11,320 5, 451 5, 869 + 14.2 5.0 
19 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ............::ccccseseeeesees 3, 184 3, 757 SARE 1, 768 1, 567 - 11.2 12. 5 
30 Principal chemicals (except acidS) N.O.Po..........sece000 1, 160 1,295 1, 092 584 508 f=) 1 57, 8.4. 
36 Drugs and MEGIGiNE Sirtsccsecccverctes scone saciosscearssecssersxcatavene 1, 309 868 848 390 458 | - 2.3 17.1 
Miscellaneous Commodities ................sscccssssrscccesesseessseeees 6, 524 9,342 26,459 13, 205 13, 254 | + 183.2 21.3 
6 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............:::ccccceesrees 593 709 15, 310 6, 645 8,665 | + i 30.9 
13 INOM=COMMETCIA) ICO MS reosecsssaesseveseneteversncecssacaceeetescecessuace 1, 306 3, 076 4, 892 3, 002 1,890 | + 59.0 14,4 
21 Packages .........:00 Avscubaucdsesddevadeaaversesdeceesoianastrenceest oes euus 1 594 2, 988 3, 011 1, 958 1,053 | + 0.8 80.7 
Total Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth .............. 203, 867 249,929 253,360 | 132,469 120,891 | + 1.4 5.3 
Total of Commodities Itemized ..............:ssssrecsserssseseereee 174,558 218,545 221,444 | 117, 324 104,120 
Percent of Domestic Exports Hemized ..............:s0ee 8.6 87.4 87. 4 | 88. 6 86. ale | 


1. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XVI. Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


eee a Group and Commodity ; poe Item Total 
$’000 $'000 $’000 $000 $’000 %o Jo 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............::scssssereeees 120,090 131,466 131,764 58, 382 713,382 | + 0.2 21.0 
1 Sirgar Anke FNC trcx terete etree emer 46, 158 45,917 49, 455 17,749 Pua) ete STB) 88.6 
2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated...........c:cccecceseeseees 15, 446 27, 145 23,170 12, 382 10,788 | - 14.6 7.1 
3 BIE Ba 1S © grees eres toecescsents escsntconsts ccaseeccrscencesecsnsenscomnenches 20, 122 22,970 23, 001 11, 604 OE rately ae © aiyal 93.3 
8 Vegetable oils (except essential Oils) ..........::e eee 5, 072 5, 439 6, 627 3,035 3, 592 + 21.8 30.6 
9 Coffee, green 6, 776 Styl 5, 595 3, 452 2,143 | + 44.5 8.9 
11 Fruits, dried 5, 207 5, 014 4,468 449 4,019| - 10.9 36.1 
12 INTL es beret ceaceetetnetet popes cava tcetetresvncs pe nevsbarnntandtesarecuvisesvoccvectss 4,651 5, 621 4, 246 2,185 2,061 - 24.5 20. 3 
13 GWocoa Means NOt ROAStE \......-ssscesesrereeses+assvavtzencaenvase 3,770 3, 623 3, 892 1, 963 6920) Re eer 4 52.0 
17 BS MOTASSES ANGUS VXUDSINteerrte tess coressenes cris sete ceces=ccncetereeeone 2,385 2, 596 apool 1, 082 191255 - 10.0 52.0 
23 UUM cee ne te saseetet atscecctecs tebe useststenccopstercsavscrsevasassionesesssenncanecan 1, 295 1,319 1, 667 619 1,048 + 26.4 47.0 
24 603 1, 441 deo 1, 060 131 eu GINS} 36.8 
20 1,689 ite Bull 1,155 694 461} - 12.3 46.0 
27 887 870 869 358 511 =) Or 1 18.6 
32 1,142 1, 406 705 132 573] - 49.9 4.0 
35 47 37 470 265 205) +> 8.5 
36 Brandy 461 450 461 196 265; + 2.4 21.8 
40 . Natural gums, resins and balsam 368 419 346 181 AGS — edie: 5.8 
Animals and Animal Products............:cscseesceerecseesenees 8, 931 12,171 12, 015 6, 553 5,462) - 1.3 9.8 
10 Sausage casings 2, 394 3, 209 5, 291 2,725 2, 566 + 64.9 95.5 
19 Meats CATING Winccescscsecucnsencetsccecssunecescasnettacsdnyneseseseeesrsaear 2, 530 2, 823 1,946 563 isso |e olen 50. 4 
21 Mutton and lamb, fresh 1,416 2, 363 1,838 1, 529 309 PPR) 96.4 
39 Me atiextrac ties .ccerrcesrect os catantas<svereveccvenoosseresscutsestsecenanens 268 240 398 232 166] + 65.8 ies} 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...........:::ssssesecseseresenerees 23, 779 29,186 31, 561 17, 585 13,976; + 8&1 7.6 
5 WOOW TE Wis cccscsesspvsceasnsceceseeeronciecs 9,108 12,025 13, 213 9,120 4,093} + 9.9 64.6 
6 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics 8, 853 10, 601 10, 188 4, 426 51621) = 309 76.9 
14 GlotbOmete DTIC Seo cay cece sacs ya annarncoverceenunnscucserss cheb tepaceer=ae Trent 2, 382 3, 037 1, 494 1,543) + 2d 4.9 
26 Carpets: and) mats , WOO] cccccc.c.scocssenevesnecsasnncecennnuceseanees¥s 1,116 769 1,041 513 528 + 35.4 8.7 
28 Hla x SNM ATIC ULC pT Wises cpiscennsessnnescncexesccecatsvcnacanouers 244 217 826 377 449| + 280.6 92.6 
29 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .... 859 669 814 548 266 Soe Pula tl NOs 3 
30 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .............:eeseeeeee 265 380 814 272 542 + 114.2 1.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ........-:.:ccscescsseseeerererees 439 553 868 488 380] + 57.0 0.4 
34 THORS LIMDEPLAN GUM DT Meeacs, iitearesonetretnsearecrerseonesaresns 260 327 517 334 183 + 58.1 3 he 
WOM ANd 16S PTOGUCtS csecscsevesvesssuscasceensocsuccescecnencsuansesnsereee 212 300 1,319 213 1,106| + 339.7 0.1 
oL ROI Suan RO GUCtSincscsacconceccosseceecusseskeeeccsstcescrsprnesoncac 0 0 139 0 739 ioe 0.3 
Non-Ferrous Metals amd Products .........c.cscccsssseeseeneere 17, 385 24,143 29, 814 8,391 21,423 | + 23.5 6.1 
4 Bauxite and alumina for aluminum ..................ccceeeeeeeee UR frit) 15, 247 19, 332 4,495 14, 837 + 26.8 W825 
15 Tin blocks, pigs and bars iN aieit/ 2, 262 2, 981 1, 086 1,895} + 31.8 36. 4 
16 Ma NRANESCUONE serecrcseecescscsreeicsnccrredotecssaceveeesk <ansseeaccssianess 320 4,470 2, 624 Doe CMe eb iSe! 28.7 
18 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............:ccesceeee 900 0 2,044 328 1,716 fs PANGS) 
20 Bauxite Bea MINA, PSOE D oir oeeeccoce seesansresccssove-asscchseoes h 1, 289 1, 889 806 1,083 + 46.5 41.5 
37 CHFOME | OL 6 Sore acer eee eee ta tenes See a race saan oo ds ns coin Seseesecunseat 388 292 426 132 294) + 45.9 27.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 9,097 9, 566 11, 310 4, 953 6,357| + 18.2 1.5 
( Petroleum, crude and partly refined 6, 850 6, 704 7, 387 3, 236 4,151 + 10.2 Dat 
22 Abrasives ............+ adavosstarttiescstunsccstuasdeesgveadsssascsavcatabetens 768 1, 234 1,740 878 862 + 41.0 95.5 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..........sssecsseee Seeteaetsess VW 804 768 402 366| - 45 0.3 
Miscellaneous COMmModities ..........:c:csssecceessssrsserererererees 2,149 1, 819 2,229 989 1,240) + 22.5 0.4 
33 Non-commercial] items ...........scseeserer i cdsasencemesesneemeete 705 544 593 257 336; + 9.0 0.7 
38 Containers y1l2O se cecctrtesteeneestavceecscoceadvects stassavescs-anecuavens 282 360 415 186 229; + 15.3 3.9 
Total Imports from the Commonweallth................::sesee 182,853 210,010 221,647 97,955 123,692 + 5.5 3.9 

Total of Commodities Itemized ..............scceccerecsenererees 170,524 197,862 209, 748 92,254 117,494 

Percent of Imports Itemized. .............sescesseeeeeeesrersrerensees 93.3 94.2 94.6 94,2 95. 6 


1. Over 1000%. 
‘ 2. Prior to 1955 all bauxite and alumina from the Commonwealth were included in the item now described as ‘‘Bauxite and alumina for alumi- 
num’’, 
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Commodity 
Rank in 
1956 


25 
34 


13 
31 
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TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Group and Commodity 


1954 
$000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products............sssccesreessees 57, 773 
WIG AE: £1 OME ae. ceca. cxceaenesedi sake sanscestesViwesssssccsvarsssccunenle cate 20, 955 
Wheat ...... aegis avsadn hase oownsdedemsncovens ctcccedavanscelivenns sssseppnapensbe 24, 369 
IG I fis ccopasonsneseccrs cases acotetucBeretuseuccdsccei cana carul satweune ucstesevaateenss 4, 404 
Potatoes, Certified SCC) ..........00s05<ssnessssss0seovcoessnsereonve 1, 455 
RUDDER CINGS ANC CUDES cegecersaccesunsoce cos Guan seoes cones <ecrs csbanens 2, 299 
WERT WY et cs femcas a ces uva ceca tu cee neuen ceyssoscves sven Seu civeeynsecseecebanscass 594 
OOGES a cases ose <cedvsescee tavees ctu skoteapouderss cnayus oxtervewcisecscveeauapevene sate 670 
Rubber products (except tires and footwear) ............ 542 
Animals and Animal Products ..........-.ssssssessesssessersscenes 16, 801 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ..............s000 5, 134 
UIST CULO ganceceecocuce-tectrhm atc ader aerosol cacneaessicssvercscreusturedees 6, 953 
Cattle!, dairy and pure Dre Gi ccseveccvcecxcecectstcecsecesssceevesseses 612 
heather.) UNMANUla COUNCM ita pecenesanetvenccestenccuvsravedeascerece 861 
Eggs in the shellr(chiefly f00G)..............:.::s00seeeeeeeeeeee 1, 424 
FeiS Ds CANN Cie een contrat rove dete sivevs sv dhs sasexeseasstacauss cence scans 1,022 
Fibres, Textiles and Product. ............ccccccssserecersrsscseesees 1,110 
Synthetic threads na yas cvercrescerastesencvareseesessesosesrans 35 
Felts and jackets, for papermaking ...........-:cccceeeeenee 381 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..........:cesccesseseescesreeeee 30, 351 
NEWS Drint D8 DOL. <<. esceceetseentccssacass.cacsesvcaubascevsnsresevvasteveacs 20, 316 
WOO DUD iv vcsecins cesccacecoumberevesseeaeaenexesctuhemhuseset cvanesoaddevaneads 6, 284 
Planks and DOAras cvcssrceeca ctstsesscesaevcnsvasoessnerexcansacereses 52 
Bond And Wting PAVETUNCUL cccccesspereneresvsncess«ccsreeveds 1, 096 
‘From and itS Products ........ccccscsssssssssssssesesssecessssssessaveseescene 30, 711 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .........cccccccessccccsesseceecees 12,970 
Rolling mil) Products: voncccersseccconatcevecesessccrsceesaveseseecsseeue 527 
Farm implements and machinery (except. tractors) 

ANG PALtS ers celchcansvsebepeasessestseaacdsuovedevessdvevenctuccdeaceesedes 8, 583 
Railway track material (except rails) ...........ceeeeceeeeee 1 
Automobiles, PASSENGeEN sewssscsevssseseetsesesscisseeeeetee 166 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and DilVets Wrsss.<.conscesssvsccecessesere 0 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts................... 12128 
"TTACLOTS: ANG PAIS! vcssacoscccsveseeescsussvcncecaseoscescseceuccaenertors 2, 291 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..........:.scsccepesresessseeees 25, 244 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated..............c.00000 7, 440 
BIeCwrica lea ppaArALis MsOcDeetsssescoescrcnseomcenees coteeeeneeeoee > 8, 094 
Copper wire and copper manufactures. ...............see00+0 2, 859 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ..............:.::se00+ 540 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...........::ssseceeeers 71,107 
ASbDeSLOS; UNMANULA CUUI EUlnccussarserstacoseeeesvassessesttsete sete 5, 672 

Chemicals and Allied Products .........:.cssssscesesssesssessssenes 12,486 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms................ccccssceseeseeeee 7,198 
Principal chemicals (except acidsS) n.O.P. .........eeeeeee 1,041 
DFMES ANG MEGICINES: (catsrcssvonssscovascacteveeessecasovssvavsantatevers 865 


Miscellaneous Commodities 
Ships, sold 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) 
Non-commercial items 


Total Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Total of Commodities Kemized 


Percent of Domestic Exports Hemized 


1, Less than $500.00. 
2. Over 1000%. 


Calendar Year 


1956 


Jan,-June| July-Dec. 


1955 1956 

$000 $'000 $’000 
36, 886 33, 679 16, 285 
19, 101 14, 442 7,423 
6, 519 7,193 3, 268 
3, 681 4,103 2,141 
1, 365 1,613 318 
1, 867 1, 434 785 
740 1, 008 4719 
590 842 279 
638 7153 396 
15, 346 18, 062 8,577 
6, 200 6, 637 2, 465 
4, 629 5, 822 2,856 
1, 088 1,927 1,163 
970 1,182 541 
699 796 614 
117 590 323 
1, 843 2,356 1, 099 
738 657 239 
435 604 265 
26, 910 29, 639 13, 342 
18, 315 22, 256 9, 586 
4, 667 2, 692 1,521 
513 1, 374 678 
T7T2 127 337 
30, 387 37,437 16, 007 
11, 505 12, 729 5, 366 
6, 502 8, 019 3, 830 
4, 294 5, 563 2, 704 
3, 545 2, 394 778 
142 1, 982 864 
117 1,776 408 
922 724 194 
1,155 718 288 
17, 304 21,135 10, 420 
3, 947 6, 101 2,345 
6, 387 5, 981 3, 069 
3, 798 5, 304 3,425 
700 759 360 
8, 101 8, 112 2, 902 
6, 411 5, 986 1, 887 
19, 950 15, 288 6, 820 
12,710 8, 449 3, 346 
1,145 1,451 677 
760 1,020 509 
4,103 10, 730 5, 113 
1,050 4,971 1, 500 
563 3, 241 2,605 
583 744 238 
605 569 299 
160,830 176,436 80, 565 
141,085 155,133 70, 369 
87.7 87.9 87.3 


$’000 


17, 394 
7,019 
3,925 
1, 962 
1, 295 

649 
529 
563 
357 


9, 485 
4,172 
2, 966 
764 
641 
182 
267 


1,257 
418 
339 


16, 297 
12, 670 
1,171 
696 
390 


21,430 
7, 363 
4,189 


2,859 
1, 616 
1,118 
1, 368 
530 
430 


10, 715 
3, 756 
2,912 
1, 879 

399 


5, 210 
4, 099 


8, 468 
5, 103 
TT4 
511 


5, 617 
3,471 
636 
506 
270 


95, 871- 


&, 764 


88. 4 


Change 
from 


1955-56 


Je ll | 
i) 
> 00 
ie 8S 
ae 


1+ + + 
to — 

w -_ 

: 4 

wo a 


2 ME + 
a 
to 
5 
~] 


+ O.1 
- 6.6 


- 23.4 
- 33.5 
26.7 
34. 2 


+ 161.5 
+ 373.4 
+ 475.7 
+ 27.6 
= 6.0 


9.7 


Lat. Am. 
Share of 
Item Total 
1956 


% 


3.5 
20. 2 
1.4 
48.1 
28.3 
23.7 
1.5 
9.0 
29.4 


6.9 
74.1 
25. 5 
17.7 
13.3 
45. 4 

3.4 


10.4 
35.0 
80.5 


2.0 
3.1 
0.9 
0.4 
36.4 


8.2 
27.0 
31.2 


8.7 
92.6 
11.6 

8.6 

4.1 
13.9 


2.3 
2.6 
27.9 
47.0 
0.3 


2.8 
6.0 


6.7 
31.8 
11.1 
20. 6 


8.6 
12.4 
6.5 
2.2 
46.2 


3.7 
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TABLE XVUI. Imports from Latin America 


Commodity Calendar Year 1956 Lat. Am. 
Rank in Group and Commodity slg 
= | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | Jan.-sune|suly-Dec. 1956 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...........ssscccscesssessee 97, 985 94,430 98, 684 50,599 48, 085 15.7 
2 DIL CS PTCON cu sescccnacseacprsspasnsensysnaseanauoncacececnsuassascotrevexssers 53, 030 50, 287 53, 899 27,785 26, 114 86.0 
4 Bananas, fresh 22,965 23, 044 23,407 11, 952 11,455 99.9 
6 5,362 6,396 6,373 4,050 2,323 11.4 
8 4,847 3,620 3,679 1,621 2, 058 17.6 
10 2, 296 2, 147 2, 130 9,923 207 4.9 
13 185 375 1,680 299 1,381 30.5 
16 Fruits, canned and PreServe .......cccccccccsssccesccerercsorsceeese 1,426 979 1,359 |* 254 1, 105 1.7 
18 CTOCOS DENS, NOL TOASCE ncccccssccsevesecossvscenscosveecencesascecve 2,982 1,650 1,155 384 771 15.4 
19 Vegetable oils (except essential Of1s) 2.0... cseresees 455 1,366 1,092 395 697 5.0 
26 Cocoa butteriand COCOR DASte.....<sccsccccccsscssusscscsvecucsessacse 1,048 954 608 130 478 14.7 
27 Pineapples, fresh ..........0+- 562 561 585 514 71 86.3 
28 Tobacco, unmanufactured 715 638 548 280 268 19.7 
32 MCLON Sy ELC SM So teccce. casper sect coavissscxcusttevensacsssccasccactebecsons cers 198 267 393 371 22 14.0 
33 Natural gums, resins and balsam ............scccsseccsseresrers 509 159 340 64 276 5.7 
38 BUPOAP POLI OG sscccsccesecscsccccpsoncessresecsccesvccacavsceceenssteecesesstone 62 324 2a 98 129 95.8 
Animals and Animal Products. .............c.scccccsssoscsscssvecsssceess 2,356 2,332 2,386 945 1,441) + 2.3 2.0 
22 MCaEB8)) CONN OG 5. .ccccscesesssscossssevcssnaessacsscacenesavsnsssctesaesiasctses 1,526 1,359 936 255 681] - 31.1 24.2 
30 Hides and skins (€XCept fUPS) ..........eccsccsceseressrsessesererace 151 206 425 202 223 | + 106.3 4.6 
34 LSI eRCAUNCC ccscecececsccssessstccsoessssrscssssarasccescasacvansosaasasessvecer 300 217 311 158 153 | + 43.3 4.0 
37 Fur skins, undressed 118 213 255 145 110} + 19.7 1.3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ................csscsscssscscssssseessers 9, 716 27,294 38, 712 31,272 7,440 | + 41.8 9.3 
3 COEGON, PAW Risdcccccaccacscsvencavassosssctecsseveyserassusecstesee couseivietosves 2,647 19, 768 29, 160 25, 797 3,363 | + 47.5 49.6 
Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ............ccsserereee a pato 3,910 4,017 2,241 PpteG |e eur 56.0 
9 Synthetic fibres, tops and YAIMNS .......cccsssecsssrorcessessensne 1,463 1, 288 2,235 1,145 1,090 | + 73.5 15.9 
17 WOO) PR Wiceeaspcesccesshacecescrerecosceserscsessvccscaresecsscnececerrestetsecsd 1, 186 ep tes 1,351 849 502; + 11.0 6.6 
23 Cloth, coated and impregnated ............cscscccascrcsensrererncace 0 69 678 484 194 | + 882.6 3.6 
29 Flax, hemp and jute yarns and cords 567 293 525 356 169] + 79.2 17.0 
36 RASS ANG Waste cEOXUILE, ...n.ccccccscooscsscovascsnorssscareavacserccsres 185 232 262 116 146] + 12.9 2.6 
40 OFCOM TINE CP Siac scesetecccassescaccenessvscrssosnservoldacssssceorssnsovesescess 85 188 205 135 70| + 9.0 14.2 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..............ccccsssssseseseneeeseneee 124 Wh 3) 112 480 232 |} - 10.4 0.3 
24 Logs; timber and Lomb CP: ..cc.ccc..ccssossesccoscecacsoscossssssessascoee 688 760 647 460 187| - 14.9 1.6 
iron and its Products ........ plUponcscuscessnssactressgresesuereneaccreeenserds 1,204 896 3,224 668 2,556 | + 259.8 0.1 
11 RYOTIVOVG ecctccascccntetecscttestosescvacsucsececssstentscasescocscacusessecensecucaas 1, 194 876 1,791 360 1,431] + 104.5 4.6 
15 Rolling mill products 0 0 1,379 267 iipe bby |) er at 0.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...-.....ccccccccscccccsccsorsssseee 1, 83 1,573 3,344 1, G46 1,698 | + 112.6 0.7 
12 NON CYVOUS OPES Gi Os Dirsccasssurctecssssccecescctcrrsemceresndacceneesese 1,418 2 1721 637 1,084) + 2 52.3 
20 MANGAN CSC LOPE cs cisacoscvesuccvstscosecccasseseeaesevacguestvsesessersssteassure 256 311 1,081 868 213 | + 247.6 11.8 
31 POOTCUPY AHOIGUICK SEL VOM <o:ccccsconocsscceeoccrwscavvenceessesat corsonteee 120 885 399 82 317 | - 54.9 26.6 
on-Metallic Minerals and Products ..... Gus tsvnsaesemepentesessaees 167,645 188,625 211,042 94,813 116,229); + 11.9 27.6 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined 158,231 174,022 198,787 90,251 108,536 | + 14.2 73.3 
5 Fuel oils 8,546 13, 959 11, 184 4,217 6,967} - 19.9 13.7 
25 Fluorspar sa55 222 234 645 209 436 | + 175.6 93.3 
39 TAME. DIASLEN ANA ICEMENG cccsecsccdccrecoccsecscoscececceciccccccsesese 0 51 212 58 154 | + 315.7 2.0 
hemicals and Allied Products. ...........cccsscssssccssseversesees oF 143 1,231 1,099 547 552} - 10.7 0.4 
21 Dyeing and tanning materialsS ..........cccccsccercsscescceserere 573 830 969 484 485 | + 16.7 Teal 
Iscellaneous COMMOAMItIES ..........scc.seccererssersseracosesssorssess 2,198 2, 080 2,647 1,432 1,215 | + 27.3 0.5 
14 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.O.P. .ccccccccsccseccseresercseee 1,464 1,373 1,648 948 700 | + .20.0 87.4 
35 Non-commercial items ..... Missvobesvcceveveecsoeeueee ccvessersetsessecers 292 270 281 112 169 | + 4.1 0.3 
otal Imports from Latin America ............sccccccsssccsrossscsees 284,405 319,256 361,850 | 182,403 179,447/ + 13.3 6.3 

Otal of Commodities Itemized..............c.sccecscecssersesrerorerees 281,089 315,298 358,579 | 180,956 177,623 

[Percent of Imports Itemized ..............:.cccssccscssscscssssssseasoeees 98.8 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.0 


1. Over 1000%. 

2. Less than $500.00 

3. All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these periods were (in thousands): 1954, $573; 1955, 
$830; 1956, $967; January-June, 1956, $484; July-December 1956, $483. 


C. TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1955 and 1956 
(Values in $’000) 
Note: Countries ranked by their importance in Canada’s total trade in 1956. For United States and United Kingdom see Tables IX-XII 


3. VENEZUELA 


DOMESEIC FOX Oct Sore cececectsswnenense seesectsacecs-cevncacnenchacunseate IMports..........0.000 Steess 8 187,277 208, 401 

Re EXPOrtes oiceeeecericsecckaveccocauounsesecsecessgucncsnencuactsnencdssaeas Trade, Balance © icestccsceteedisvesss exces carsteanteeterrnoscesetecssecese - 156,475 -173, 984 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
WHEAT TOUTE pecceccccescescccecteererectunuctancesteraeaccanesessessens® Eggs in the shell (for food). <.2......c.ccscsssescessesesoes . 699 7196 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ............... ; ‘ Barite ....cscscseccsscseccssserescscsesecssnsesorseseesssesaseseses ae 386 580 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ........ccscceseseseeseeees A Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ....... 43 499 
N ewsprint DEL DD OLE: ca casch tat versie es scasvovesoteevetanssscssuseupes 5 ; Asbestos, unmanufactured ............:cccceseeeeeee a 345 317 
Copper wire and copper manufactures rep rae A A Brass) MANUsa CLULCO) c..scc.01-seesveresaccsacseannosestaceneseas 340 309 
PLANES ANG TDOATAS) co. csaccaeseseer-andoosevenenssersrsescansvssssuesas 
Automobiles, passenger . Principal Imports: 
Potatoes, certified seed .............. i Petroleum, crude and ate TOGNE 2.2-. seers cteoes 12,006 196, 560 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ..............c00--esceeee ' Fe Lal ls eens 13, 959 11,184 
Blectricalia ppara tus 13150. De teesucsencsesaessecuracenssaceseranes Coffee, (green. .c. ccasassenecaevessccers 258 455 

4. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

Domestic: Exports © a. .o:scctecsteccccsscersacdceuwetstsnsiecvesenectvsosecs 90,151. 134, O98 i Wmportss Gigeirkice. ceccreve-ceecccoescsacdccseoteresccseeveseectactetnscte 55, 603 89, 348 

BRO=EXD OCU) oo sccccosessssccasccvscetavens antcececdvessuccsevovtncbuexccsscues 2,213 G74: || Trade: Balance si.ciriescsck ies feasaceosestoncdeees cnesetetersonense + 37,361 + 45,424 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WS Gores cieeee secas ccvensumnetes saneneeenewactauesncs se 35, a20 66, 881 Automobiles), PASSENGER iii. ..c.cccusserssesasoensrseeucerersses 4,959 14, 022 
Iron ore ... f 6,337 6,859 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............000+ , 7,951 1ipa2t 
Scrap iron Bnd BUGIS Ar one She) omen 3,478 6,772 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .. ; 1, 133 6,390 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ................:c:00000e 5,685 5,906 Non-commercial] items ..................0e000 ’ 3,239 4,792 
BaPle Y ene rac Shei, caesvseteockenescrecttorscses 1, 056 5, 03.9 CY OIG io sacciccsassanataastascactdasavsaasaceattosestereteseees ates 260 3,356 
EGY. Oise acest cnccanee eu caseca te suas ives adeguevsusnveonssbavgeesedaces 2,a508 4,682 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .......... 1,016 2, 860 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 973 4,193 "TOO]S) Sirs cecccsstesteteeeereeaecoteatec crete bneoe ns atocntenstetttcnssten Le i22 Dae PAL 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ......... 7,368 3,077 Cameras and parts (except X-ray) .... 1, 563 1, 820 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ..... 4,226 2,971 Clocks, watches and parts 1,256 1,774 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............ Diora 2,027 Automobiles, freight ............. 1,180 1,693 
WOO pulps sete cccsctretvoxiscaseteecncscrenccsertieacsencessers 1,569 1,858 Glass, plate and sheet ..................e 1,090 1,683 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...............66 750 1,741 Mlecirical ap paracsipnOsD ai secscarcsyecncscecceaesesetenees 813 1, 484 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ............... aur 933 L513 Jewellery and precious stones, N.O.p. ...........00 1,049 1,399 
WIS Ki cs sccccusdueacucsesssessnevonttseceave cs veaudeaseeacaseaner 1,169 932 Cotton fa brits int. tascssctes.ateesersescoscce ness oantias 605 1,256 
Fish, seal and whale oils .... rc 32 960 Lime, plaster and cement .. 2,701 1,108 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated . na 1,422 900 GuGlery Wiis isccccesssceominestervesexe 866 1,062 
Newsprint DE DOD cps ccsancesacacoescitesass saben sevonseovcte 1,954 794 Wire and wire products ......... case 535 1, 053 
Wheat, flour sie re Fei earessvavsredus tess oteedttanaccusesttee 987 ie Synthetic: fa bricsiic..c.ssssseccsssstenevooreeconcspieensseeerr toes 712 1, 038 


90, 893 


DOMESTIC EXPOMMtS” vocccccsccssscccessoscssssscocerssosectvecscesessconease | 90, 893" 127,870" | Imports: Sec eeck acc eeraeceernce cate aeceaetons te svenenaceeasscarteee 36, 718 60, 826 


IRG@cRxports psoiiessc tice cece 96 Wrade) Balance vc. cc cciscsccsescs ts isecaancstucescoasctersenceaceatiners + 54,270 + 67,221 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WGA triads. cectavsecerscusoctenavstcadvoctssaavecnetbacunetatnsscvecssseteiness 52,699 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel).......... antes 8,132 
Wood pulp Apparel (except peey of allatextiles! 4 anthesis 4,846 1,779 
Barl6 ys i. cccccsteecance sneer ete ee ee Fist Canne d) ci cewstccecencasenenmcess 506 5, 582 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .. e ; Cotton fabrics 5 2,174 4,108 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ............c.ccsesssecesenee ; Toys ands porting OOS sicccssseccssessececencactecetecceces 2,190 3,474 
ASDeStoOS, UNnmaAnufactured! + intessesnercccteramccceceesceveases Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 2,152 2, 855 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ..............cccc0008 Pilly woods andsveGneers) ein c-ccsacesvenceusccaussceaukacest canes 1,447 1, 824 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ...........ccsccceseeees CVbrus  frults 2 cc ocsccvescenteotccestercasvssasttceeiem terse sO 1,409 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ................c.ss0e000 5 Containers! nOs Dales sctrsesstccancadeactescecesessttereceemercoeeste 841 1,334 
TPOMVOLE: wucescacscsdsseecesscsss seeds rstosek usu randzcateometeecaes ar. ‘ Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........csccccesceeeseeee 845 Leo 
MUS CANONS COC eccsenencscssceansarenesasecactneccruniasdee siaseoniestoae j; Pottery and Chink ware) coceccssscucccseoss peter eee 945 1,239 
Hidés andiskins (except furs’) s.1..scrcccseessceccseseceee ones ; Bauxite and alumina, for aluminum ................... 1,285 1,174 
WES Y) 5. Se eek iaacien snastta can ceceabstieereuwaneeee eae ; Blectro-plated Ware, MsO.Ds, .sccsacscsosterteesceensesencude 926 1,160 
WinhGa ttl Our tr cs.c.tecsceceetcctesencins soso eetteestneutenecon rece ; i Ard WATES Nc OsDar acenccctepescassesecteccss\ cssaccuncomterey ener 515 1,057 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ..............::0s:seees0 ‘ CGI Or Ys sced canes cacwacccncsveiesacsace sanesaahe toeesecadsactveuasecareaaae 536 863 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ..........:scc:cesee ; Cotton manufactures, n.o.p. ..... 749 850 
SECGS 1). O.De aeerrerss eeerneeet & Flax, hemp and jute ‘manufactures, “n.o. De e 759 705 
AO CLOLS S11 Oa dureccecaue cstteaive-statecsccsstsncapcomes pacexescoeessas Silk fabrics se venevuvsevoanscsvensteveressesvacheackestaeecacaveuttaasen 669 


Domestic Exports 52,728 

Re-Exports 3,407 fF 65,481 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheatt.cn.n Bese case csehtectncastecet sas essenseauasusataeyarstneecene ses 22,024 ; Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ........... 22,192 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing 3,696 : Carpets and mats, wool ......... 5,170 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...........s:ssesesees 3,330 ' Diamonds, unset 4,646 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ......... 4,553 5 Glass, plate and sheet ..... 4,345 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 2,204 A Tin blocks, pigs and bars 2,635 
Seeds, 0.0.p, asiesnanseNenesscnsutheasnienrscusazesazenence 174 f Wire and wire products 1,216 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 167 ; Lime, plaster and cement 942 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .............sese0 971 Cotton fabrics ee 825 
Fish, canned NEPAL Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel)... 697 
Wheat flour ............. 51 Cloth, coated and impregnated 667 
OB US i reiecichevesensievenss 1,241 Abrasives 639 
Newsprint paper 1,382 pneOL 633 


1, Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1955 and 1956 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


7. FRANCE 


Te RO CLE EP TEED LO OE MeO 42,563 53,156 eT GE, ARR MLN Gs kD 25, 016 32, 600 


Re-EXPOrts ....e.esessesessesecseseeseeeenesesneneneeceneneaneatenenseneenes 286 S26 jl TradesBalance ie sceite tones ee eae +17,834 +21, 082 


Principal Domestic Exports: ‘ Principal Imports: 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ....... KS 1,623 6,041 


6,904 8,674 


WH Balt pak Mette ccce ics savedtecsucan cia eierseancentictes mreyetecs see 0 6, 569 Books, printed ............. bs 1,555 1, 891 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ............... ese 4,039 Bee BOM Me WADOS,: sv chctee seders snaancsateansesvcceacccveteossupcre sriesenenetoctcecrses 1,390 1,696 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ..... 5,392 A VOTO Me BLQNGY srccecst rect. ase. ceseeneeateverta ce svonvescaneeneeasNessweaetrs 1,308 1,510 
WiGOU DU LD ite scascessesnceeenscsssecvucosecsresssscanenes es 4,692 3, 8Gi Rubber Gres ANG. LUDCS ascccucuecesecceccvoveuscdectecevecare 709 1,081 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms Bais 1,609 2,616 Glass;, plate ‘and SHEeCC) s.ctcccccceesansase-ccoesveurecececerers 644 938 
PWD Wi OOGie ce acatcsesss tees aceveecceveuccmntnseancencts = 2,031 2,414 Machinery (non-farm) and partS ..........ecseecsseeeeees 648 842 
NEWSDIINt PAPEL .......cseseseseeeseseeeesesteestetesseneneneneneaees 2, 832 1,722 Non-commercial items) cea scacccasrcaxsreceacensrtreoessstv 474 678 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 509 676 

ATG PUES cpap sussa saseeaspobeeekstapsv-crasnassscnnutarsneptt<evsnpsb=a 2,224 1, 062 Lace and embroidery 683 632 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated see 0 721 Wool fabrics Sicc-cs 505 578 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............... Pe 535 478 Fertilizers, chemical 748 563 
PP VaMKS Als OOALGS © crcecetessrasancanessncecnenuess sess 400 449 Cordials and liqueurs 384 464 
Synthetic thread and yarn .. ay 1,147 447 Motion picture films, exposed 351 362 
Scrap iron and steel .............. 315 411 Wool yarnsS and WarpS .......ceccceseeeess 432 291 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .... 437 403 Cocoa, butter and cocoa paste 452 161 


8. MEXICO 
Domestic Exports .........-..sccssssesserereesesesrsessseesesseneans 3 pl eOmee 93.9, 250ml Im OLtS eee eect cee ine coerce cece eccen ere ee- 28,814 41,699 
Re-Exports 350 237 | Trade Balance .... + 8,662 - 2,077 
Principal Domestic Exports: Prin D i = i : 
NEWSDPIint PAPEL ..........cccecssssrsceesrrccsssneasesecceesennenseee Dyote Undress Fine Ia) omen tlc, Ex Deer ceca 1, Los 620 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)...... S83 5,937 6,203 065 519 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ............... Sate Gong 4,669 941 388 
Railway track material (except rails) ........ seve 3,545 2,300 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 2,206 2,145 | pri il ts: 
Farmimplements and machinery (except tractors ) deta tactic ee 16.781 28.205 
SIA per bere tree ne a eae POTTS R OOM yee hee ot me cmerrn a ema eee 2,650 3,034 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets cl 0 1,776 Coffee, green ......... 2359 3 002 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ............000+ ra : 1,070 1,637 Vegetables, fresh 1994 1° 991 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... 1,807 1,495 Fruits, canned and preserved 914 1'253 
Cattle, dairy and pure-bred............ sine 204 eee 208 IRR Pluotepat ©. citer cence e 234 "645 
electrical APPAaratUsS, M.O.D. ssseeeescseessessrerssersrereeees 956 975 Mercury and quicksilver... .cccsscweeseeesse-. 871 399 


9. NETHERLANDS 


Domestic Exports 47, 689 54, 559 |Lmports ...... ec esesessesesseseeeesesnesesenssneensseensssnessenneneans 20, 951 23,776 
RES EIX DOTS eee eee aes fa Sc noc acdecaeavtcseecesenss 679 488 | Trade Balance .............:ceecseseecsssseeseeneseseeesteseessens +27,416 +31,271 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
WITEA Ligaen ep ee occ. sects ees 8,543 21,150 | Fish, seal and whale O118 ........sccsessesessesseseeneenes 818 165 
Flax seed, chiefly for CruSNiNg .........ssesseeeseeeeeees 7,632 5,189 CHES OR, ese ree cect eet ccs peste wasn a ee eek se eevee muAaanes 725 30 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............... 4,227 4,417 
ATOM OTe etre tence saa tse tees des cancsssscoceconevececsaesreasenstenea> 1,161 3,322 | Principal Imports: 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ............... 2,131 3,270 Non-commercial 1G6MS) f...cs.:cecseserssnasasnescceasssosensrees 1,848 2213 
Synthetic plastics, primary fOrmMS ...............sseeer 1,519 1,485 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ... a LPoo 2,129 
Asbestos, unManufactured ............ccccsscscccreresserereers 804 1,464 Florist and nursery stock ....... Be 1,927 2.1105 
TWIG ULL a ersas-cerecccee occa seesanes ioesaesnescon ssncvowsceroossanoneseress 1,949 1,136 Gotton fabrics’ -:.sscesccwesevereseeeses ee 1,149 1,618 
Hides and skins (except furs) ..........::eseeseeeeeeeeeeenees 1,477 1, 047 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ... i 1,291 866 
PAID WOO) Basia ccvscsencver “38 1,556 962 Tin blocks, pigs and bars ............:.see0 7 1,105 813 
NEWS print PADEM <....-..<..00..00s05-ss 1,570 699 Machinery (non-farm) and parts x. 242 748 
IRS rete catescacaceerveavactoseeesterseeeteteee® 2,301 673 Cocoa and chocolate powder ........ Ses 793 746 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ....... eae 169 476 Benz oly tenses zs 231 615 
Scrap iron and Stee] .0...........csscssccesscceescsenerenesoossees 10 424 Diamonds, unset = 524 586 
ERLE Yt ne erate ccc etn ces cae asacceres sete dsnccoscuasccuesveteareenr® Leite: 374 Fruits, canned and preserved ..... a 625 499 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ..........:esseesseeeees 2,194 712 Hair and bristles and products 550 199 
10. AUSTRALIA 
| 5 ie 
Domestic Exports ...............+++ ss ecoaubeenveubaesyatneaspeseses 58, 482 UTE. 7 o REMD OF ES ios 2-3 oq 0caeosebazscccaseccecdessovsasosssatececevsvondevecesnentuecniss 26, 295 26,310 
Re-EXports. ..........:..ccceccssssccessecsrecsrcssenesensseeeesesessenseeens 95 900) |"Trade: Balance” !csicnt iccscssasssencissesdesssvesccesceoeessss setsees + 32,282 +21,528 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Automobile parts (except ENgiMeS)  .......eseseeeeseeee 11,634 12, 954 Synthetic plastics primary forms ................::0000 LAfPail 508 
Planks ANG! DOATAS) -sercssseterssevescesscwoeewsese Sistes 11,809 8, 566 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..............00 2,943 (t) 
ING WSDIiNt PAPEL <..ccv-cesocsesssescccsnvcaccacsssseversonssesosocesrs 8, 646 7,584 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............... 4,927 2,673 |Principal Imports: 
Asbestos, unmanufacture .............:ccsseserceererserseees 3,470 2,019 Sugar, unrefined .......... 8,288 7,336 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .................. 1,192 1,280 WOO) S Ta Wie cersececcsvarscesesosccresc sects: ae 5,649 6,833 
Automobiles, PaSSCNZer ....sssscsccccecreeerees esbsuees 2,112 1,066 Fruits), Grved\..,<ceescss bes 4,980 4,336 
Tobacco, unmanufactured .........cceesesresesseccesseeees 1,778 1,039 Meats, canned Sip fakes} pias lig 
Machinery (non-farm) ANd Parts ........ceceeeeeeereeeeeneeees 837 979 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ... ee 0 7139 
PACKS BOS We..cibcncssseastecetevesdnevaseses ae 1,088 954 Muttonvand lamb fresh ....c:as.-ccseecaessecee- axe 652 722 
Wood pulp saat a 472 678 Sausage casings fee 528 564 
FI@ITO-G IOVS. ......2.cc--cvvenccsvecseovesconerscenasesasevesersesersnsecs 33 583 WiIMOS Peeecrcesstestccctoryssacosssesvacsunccese : - 549 556 
(RUtOMODIIES | FrETSN Goro... sccccccsceeccnsecascacensverasesesnsase 1,432 522 Fruits, canned and preserved 1,154 510 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1955 and 1956 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


: [1068] 1006 |] ap. aan che a Mpepneand © onions) atoms 


11. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


DOMEStIC EXPOTtS ........ccccccssrrrsrseerercrerseeerserecesececarecesoes 56, 026 64, G16 | EMpPOTts.............cccccccccsccccrcrecsceserncsceracsesnsscceressecsenscnsacorss 6,255 
BR O@-FUXDIORUS of carctcatesescsatecs-acecesreeciccesscancceuserruccencoacsusad Bite 304 SIP UTTAAG- BALANCE cecevesccesssoaccacacsncncsacacsrsavesenseevanssaneseanae + 50,075 + 56,588 


Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts............ 227 651 
TBOGK DADEN cccccscareessesssconbeodsansesvsecsanesseeecontsscasrescs=tcua 413 604 
Synthetic plastics, primary fOrMS ...........ccscesseees 817 589 


Principal Domestic Exports: 
Aircraft and parts (except ENgines)........cccecsereeees 61 14,237 
WENGE ec cctececcccpacccuctsraccscuchecccoeetesscssccsceccscesecccestesscecssoe 9,101 8,786 


Planks and boards..........0.. aseasucestscusesecesseetusentve Izy 05 8,440 Fi 

; SH CANN OG Seeeccsseeetiavertrescexssccteeusestnsssacenencaseeuscsever’ 768 503 
elma ttn gsabi nace ae ee a ie - a i Eber Copper, primary and semi-fabricated............0sse 523 198 
Automobiles, freight ..cccccccccccccsssssssesssssssseccsseeeseeee 3,072 2,568 | Railway cars, coaches and parts.....sssssrsssssssisses 2,082 4 
Automobile parts (except engines) ees 3,018 2,251 


Principal Imports: 


PACKAGE OSI ccceccecsssenscvcscccvereseatanceccseasce 1,514 1,628 3 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 666 1,201 ceptions Peres, and semi -fabricated ........vvveves-.0- 1 nip tee 
Farm implements and machinery(except tractors) | sd] RADE BSIVES wn evsssecvsecssersseresencvscnsscesasernsccnveccnseznns ' z 
INUES sooo sccbicrscecacscecencdstanes 1,047 930 
ATIGU DATE Sieecrecscscsteacscesecsasscosuccenestecvenenconnemmevenarecsencs 1,332 1, 154 Wool, raw 143 644 
MEADOW srccecteecsoccussascceuucscaccuscvsucecssecectnasecsersusesensecoss pees 1,278 1,031 Wines Vee eae 284 281 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts.. uodeesevceteneccuseeevciatten 672 825 Brandy SG <n cemiipiaadaneind 244 241 
TGAther. UNMANULACtured Vaccssco-:saascsconcosececescencescesse7m 7136 Lege S| eee rae a eat eee ia aay 
Sugar, unrefined 478 216 
Electrical apparatus, n.0o. D. sacasecauesadecxostesesssenosouseccs 935 719 Manganese ore 363 148 
WHADDING DADEN.cccccccccccscceccnscesscacseseserstcecuscceernseqrscccass 659 701 BRU EG Cts Clr -Sewearsoeress teste ceacenentecsvonsi trees nee ont nes 


DIOMESCIC EXD ORCS coc. ccescccecevecocsateceassadesscecneecesceasvouaseasaee 18, 502 24, 967 

BRO=EUXP OPUS hecscccscssscsenatecevessenscssccsavetsostceresexcescasteecsess.teese || LOD) N49) Trade Balance: qaccccsocsescecesecoscesuscecerasucevarecarevecencceneseste + 9,261 + 12,926 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WHALE .occcccrcscecccsecesecscncecscaeutecsbsccceatsccevectouscescerssvoress Fes Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned..........-... 1,669 2.609 
Scrap iron and Steel ........,...csensseseserssonsnsassecsnsssnssece WOO] fA DELCS, cose sdsekeoccecascsconnsscassecsctestrver Serarnisecctomenne 1,361 2,610 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ Machinery (non-farm) and parts 1,190 2,053 
ASD@StOS ,- UNMANUFACLUTET ...........cececeresccerosssoeeesrees Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel). .......... 1, 006 1, 722 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ..........sss+0 Fruits, canned and PreServed.....cccsococsccssessercnceees 968 1, 121 
WOOG DIA DR atrcrct.cccnecaccrscsnscscosastucecuccsvzcccsccrsccesessncccces |] © eueOOO) Gummy LO IlMMENULSI orcrteccsscececeseccrosccte deteeantcorteaeenascsameteenetectees eaten 981 1,027 
Flax seed, chiefly for Crushing.........ccccsccecceere | 980 799] Apparel (except hats) of all textiles...............c000 834 1, 014 
PUD WO Od! cckcescsscsosdsatooscsonececscoscscsaveceesescosseqseseessssczce li 9 qe mi GO. ae gM OES dium NOOSE seek eccncscooteccsceon st oncoeersessucsstucceres stron ereeeeatee 147 879 
Machinery |(nOn-farm))/ ANd PALtS <occcssscssroreercccveceses | SOG) 0) ue LO! WINGS), secures ecectcteeodtnersusnentstnesess-neseesasceascussaamreratseere 488 602 
Rags SN) Waste CEXxtl 16 cecccccccscsscorecceomseessccccccveacescee Musicalcinstruments cesar eer eeeeeneeee 471 540 
Plan KS ANG DOALAS tice. -ceeeccctccecaceccccceccnseceescecesconsercctea Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...............escsece 147 548 
Coal and coke _seeseseees sentnsrsssesssseresessenssnsstessesnsarsnssssess Cocoa butter and Cocoa PaSte .........essceseceeerecerore 84 460 
Synthetic plastics, primary fOrMS ..........-csrsesereers Mercury, and quicksilver secec-ccscecssceesecseetecee 14 415 
PUSH CANN) tia ccscsctcceccenccctarernccovdareseeneccncuseseteacancecess Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ...........00 403 197 
Wile At SOUT coeccracesensecusscereneseeesoeasseetcsscescedercerisesaenaess 532 


2,366 
+ 44,753 + 53,935 


Principal Domestic: Exports: 


Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 


Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated............sccesses Bar) OY sactiewccscacesecesccaucassnssnussvecieceesessasiasstocnsoersoniwanttn v7 364 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated........... as Cordage, rope and netting, n.o.p. 405 233 
WIC AL cccacteacevcstocsccesteedcscseteavcacsorcesasasvononavensete wea Scrap droniand Steel. 5. <.s...<o-cccscvssestesacerabteacsouacacss 234 0 
NON-fEFTOUS OFS, N.OeDe vecccecocccereeee a saan 

Chemicals and allied products ..... Principal Imports: 

V0) .cccscactaveneccccccectacenceseecsssegecusetcsneeied Rolling mill products (iron and steel)...........000. 0 1, 262 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated PST, CO AMMO coccccetscsassvecorenccccssecstesa 1,108 844 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing... 2 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .. Sed 109 224 
Carbon and graphite electrodes... besos begs Pish'j@ Unedd 2ok Jt-svecceccwcssecscuccavacioves vetessvcccetwassecccdveccss 120 157 


Domestic EXports sccccccissscsescoccacsssescsesascasssscesevesevevese 24 G69. COB y TUS 5 MORES. ocseseseek eG cccsccsccessccscctsasdcapsdestacsnscasesesneseececccdsses 35,147 30, 898 
BRQ-ELXO0CS Pe pccccecerestsacececescssoacasctossvocenesseseseseccescssseesccsess, |||) Win NNe)0G mE LOCA [DR TCG) BSG ICG itecuaeee eee ee eae emcee - 10,206 - 5,047 
Principal Domestic Exports: . 
Hocomotives and partsicsc eee iL daira peor Seer: 10, 788 
Co er, ima: and semi-fabricated hc ls ha 0 VLGAOK ceccverorsvovssccsvesevorescvesssscesesesccesccesersessccssesess » ry 
Rane Rare eb laren or Flax, hemp and jute fabrics.... 10,592 10, 102 
Newsprint Paper .......cccssssssesesecsccsssessecessecesses Cotton LADTICS....-sresecccsrnsereeerereee sonteee 2,364 2, 762 


WOOG DUD) roses cctscscuccssaccinepeccecsctensccsssesasece lah ganeae ove stteeeeeseveserseseaenens a et : ree) 
olling mill products (iron and steel) cuccuacu- | 544 1,022 | Manganese OF€ -.--.rsessssersnern 
Biectetcal saleretg oe arent Sa es aves Carpets and mats, wool... "701 1,027 
Automobile parts (except engines) ......... sae aN ienanbubakinsstasuseaassaaren 546 441 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............. sa Miner ff Jelly and WAX cssscsccsnsesrenene 358 333 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts Natural gums, resins and balsam 300 289 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated : Carpets and mats (except wool)........... 339 251 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ie ‘ Rice se reececvccecscecccercseceveecnecesecoeesesesenceseescececees 0 213 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..... : 1,151 7 


see ener eres ecevoveresorscecaseraseessreassceseresosocnsateeseee ee Escreeens 


1. Less than $500.0. 


. 


— 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1955 and 1956 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


15. SWITZERLAND 


33,535 | Imports .............0. ee A cseesnesndctentranterepersvesuccrensecaeseietes 


MIOMOBLIC, EXTON US eis sacckscesacen ta cncostcnd ov norsavey sweveneveaavees 25, 640 19, 365 22,301 
Re-Exports 267 280 | Trade Balance + 6,542 411,513 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
PIS RLE Pee oom ter pas troche rnana can iacke edtruee: onan eeeeauateactrenei eres 13,134 19,459 Clocks swatches ang parts i. ccasateassssccssessseespascaaee 6,142 7,192 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated................... 4,913 4,267 BlectricalApparatuse WOcbs itrrcrsieeersealsqnucesisinse Doo es PAP 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .....................00 297 1,902 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........c.cccceecseeeeee 2,204 27212 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 1,134 1,547 Dyeing and tanning materials................. 1,390 ess fie 
WOOK: DULD! Miccocccetesestusitessecosascanaesvcucerseaiees 810 508 CHEESE Cre ee eee, saa os teense ses Secedeebeataeers 963 1, 049 
ALLOW, eeu cticcce sce cncsaccheb wmaieneer sanenaceones 268 464 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 716 847 
Plax seed; ‘chiefly for crushing :..c.csinte 353 422 Drugs! And MECiCINES ak. is.scsmssesexescecoee 618 487 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .0........cccccsesssesenerereneeeners 210 407 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile zpla! 419 
Petr SKINS PUNGPESB ed eeesesseeae ieee aha ee hecveseaee a ceceeets 303 388 REO OLS: ee irers tere rere eee ai tecins s RadusindtenanTseonioees 288 391 
Teather, unmanufactured:s.ccciciseccceccscect ese. ctsceceeescesss 295 321 BULA Dt Cs ivi. t exh sseerer everest 371 369 
DE Peete csica sate oR ao tad Ter Seen aea spe vanazavesaSsteevavherketts 318 16 Non-commercial items 369 342 


16. BRAZIL 


DOME Stic: EE XPOKEG vais. cess coves csesiesasccaswsdssnevesieecencsestvavesecese 11,520 DS), OZ Gis] Mim Ort soe nca cece: ceew secs ss ecess siaeaviv ene saewbevncencocenvencevdesesoonvecete 
ROS EOX I) ONES Besee sconce asec Sas cagsi shat tusuctseaes(essssvessvieseass ene 196 QOH eh radlev Bal ane pe accccceccvecsstsecseccctccesascvcsssaccecevesscecarsacves 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
NE@WSDPrint DADET ...........ssccacsseaseosrensnssasseonscarsvensvaossens 2, 443 2, 178 Cofiee. ETC ONac:ccavactiesrec hoes ast eaese teas 
Electrical apparatus, n.0.D. .......... 2, 838 1, 933 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres... 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...............e 170 1,354 TRONGORGM ees che Ce 
ASHEStOS,) UNMANUTACTUTET . .uccscceversovacsorsvessvecesvareree 688 1,329 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. .......... 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Cocoa beansnot rodsted)....stat ne 
ATG MVALUS eecnen conse nevle- seed niet ctensesee wv oatansaserscrsnaevacrsieae 516 1,168 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ................ 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ meLve 995 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste 
IM a fi boc sprisas ots etraa vate wocs dousletzeb ace cyeseanncniven'sudssleronsauneasicesive suede 462 617 Logs, timber and lumbet .................. 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ............0...... 202 350 Rice 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........ccccseeeeseeeeeee 1, 232 330 Nuts 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)..............0... 39 217 COttONn ra irre at pearance , 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated..................0 614 207 
17. JAMAICA 
DOMESCIC  EXPOTES e260 sccccucenesncccauecvevsnevovchsecesowseeaseesteveeses 12, 907 Did 222 AW Mp OTe 53a cssees once: si seenaoeceeeeee Meseeeesdaunl ac teauvsdeevessuadeaseste 
CREED ONES ese aces coor barons cc ensnsuauncnebscenitiansset dvecastuosevenene 30 Co ollie age Cote 8) C1 Pet Ame aka ge ee ene ee 
Principal Domestic Exports: \Principal Imports: 
SSS Tete UE Cl necro e der oens coset test scuverseonarexcncrancesncasrasmecscs ens 3y220 3, 259 Bauxite and alumina, for aluminum ...................... 7, 067 11, 879 
Wh Oa tal OUR ide sesseccacenanattonvecivinnes 2,212 2,798 Sugar unrefined hic. eee 6, 852 10, 929 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... 604 1,309 EUUIM ys ee ctenevs acer aac r avs Suen cbor eb dafvecus tats aeenedes 312 425 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ............. 762 878 Cocoa beans, not roasted dene 639 309 
ISH $CADNCG Mt Sasacc eimitantinadensnmda 507 752 CW OLLOM. Abr Came rcceseetceteecte cect rotenone 0 266 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)..............0. 284 741 Cocoa butter and COCOA PASte ........ceccseeeseeeeerereee 1 253 
Automobiles; PASSCNLEL d.csccrs. cecceseseeswesssccceweveveases 272 446 Coflee Mere en sckes picwevssessaerneensenesn aba sdavevervecsons 181 106 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ..... 286 397 
ING WSDIINGeO2 DEM vyscc1e:cvcvsecssestarevoraservrceveevsceeoctuneeuovsts 292 369 
Plectricallapparatus, N.O.Ds <cevteseves-seseceecceowsesecevases 84 330 
= 
Domestic Exports 22,691 LTR SOT WMD OFS: «<<, fesey sc scacescsesecadse tevvuvsassseescecveewsasveventssoerores 22,220 23, 056 
SEL AYSON ES ett ca, cece ascbosere ccs doce cvarcnscvenvis todascerectrees tease? 243 1444) Vi rade: Balamce ero cssccecnctcceeccasecoscteecsvssstetecs oaths + 714 - 5,323 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continuea: 
Aircraft and parts (except enginesS)............0:0ccc0 431 2,961 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred.....:..........:.cesssvessreseee 373 75 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts. ............:.:cceceesseereee 1, 967 2,416 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 347 43 
MEW SEN DADEER Ce cee ; 2,314 1,851 Eervilizerss chemical... st eee ee 900 15 
Copper wire and copper manufactures................... 688 1, 036 WCE cae co eee oe Pesta arate Seren wasaen seen acvee Me sate 1, 076 0 
WARS Lote sos eces terest ceca ne enceeancecect attach cece om atereesssceareaas 830 932 
Wood pulp 993 886 
ASDESTOS, UNMANULACEUTED .occsesc:s:seesecevesesssacecscwenees 1, 284 822 
PlectricaltapparaLus; MlOsps cicccssesstcccersecserceoessencs =o 918 710 
CAG LIOUN meceseeacecccatcast soe as waacccecasatechunccneee rrtreedepesrcut 955 370 | Principal Imports: 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...............cceeee 4,314 344 Coffee, /SreeN |<. capwscceatnses evaasuaactersoacarencsecsyessnenees 19, 830 19, 838 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................... 1,139 2A PAT 
ANG DATES ert ccete setters ertcn ceases tre aetee tee eas ievesaeat 446 183 Bananase fresh eecceseticedecascsencsacates stectacaccnavossensscoasced 


MI GME SIC! EIXDOLES prettier eres ctrceree tonto re ieeeeeteeeee ee | RSS) ALSIP | MerOrtss oc eececrenassconostesntnssoosvovsieversieusversnaeetvareosctratsverstens 30, 722 38,119 
CES RT ON US ec eeeee eerie se caesdeeeepevaleetat a saceceeesee | NO ee Rania s (EN AUC BALANCE oer. cccnoscnoseecscarnasoncovnarsnodevannsvarcsncssnsss -29,276 -36, 769 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wieat'fioury -.ccocctasoote-seersccst RRS Soke oss Pie eile, FOL OTIS heehee cae aster eccsacockecpcsevescasuenstenaserevasses 19, 350 25,635 
MISH, CONNEE 8S. ccccssscctestcsssssuecessavcsaabee Gasoline ..............0 10, 414 11,419 
Rubber tires and tubes ..................008 Kerosene, n.0.p...... 375 574 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1955 and 1956 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


20, MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


ee ee eer | eae waAR BET ier teins o-coco-cecur-coceane oo eonanb  ecEee orien osrecu se aI 28, 810 28,558 
FROSEXD ONES erecctettcseereaes xc -thob tu cestorsstracceerseeece rerarenenctcnene STL YAGG Dea TAMCe serascrcrctcecscarsnecocnencoteteanetenerarnstenerarseecace - 25,378 - 24,617 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: ' 
Wheat flour aed Basia er tar ceteore tate rete RCC Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated... 24, 864 22, 081 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts .............. 731 7186 Tin blocks, pigs and bars sesensasneecers asses se 2, 262 2,981 
AULOMODIIES; PASSCNEEL ....s2:0ccecsrescncecerscecessecacerexees 543 653 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .............. 991 2,779 
PATIL OMODITE SIs TETSU waco: sncesesctescoracecoeentee-cots aacsescea 136 DDG Tim (SDIC OSi Bick cearcscvtsercsnc-athegancnesssece tutte eaccaataagneeadccusn<os 318 274 
ASDEStOS,, UnMmeNUfaClUTEd) c.csucsccoccuccdecerscatcectecteeaees 28 205 
Automobile parts (except engines) .......... cesses 379 120 


21. NEW ZEALAND 
eee ——————————ee 


Domestic Exports 22, 344 17, 995| Imports 12, 316 
Be Pipettes hee ee ee ee 68 77 Ttade Ralakce$:2.22.0 ee ee + 10,096 + 5,751 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Automobiles, passenger 2, 836 2,122 Bond and writing paper, UNCUE eee 675 323 
Newsprint Papenen:.ccocssscececesseuccecreosers 3, 826 1,889 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 589 264 
WISH CANNEd tease stccrcsseees a 1,829 1, 830 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel).......... 513 252 
Planks and boards eelidie 1h, Betts) Sanitary paper Prod ucts yes ee aeecnrccrserteene: 323 : 19 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts ............. 495 1, ane TOCOMOLIVES BAG PANS ccssce-scssavesscts<resesessnssansateeeees 1, 358 = 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........cccsseccsereseeeeene 931 901 ; 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 534 745| Principal Imports: 
Automobile parts (except engineS) ...........c.ceseeeeees 1,119 651 Wool, raw stateceseasseesegenseannreveneransnanecasnenensessuceanscesnrnes 5, 366 5,374 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .............csseeeeeeeees 339 594 SAUSAGE. CASINGS ic snesccorancnacnsssacssmuscnaceegdnscvneaccesmseeees 2, 681 4,727 
AUtOMObDIIeS, relent: ccccssecerecssceescucse wees 189 506 Muttonvand lamb; fies iice.crosssereresccecs peceeeocsueeeseree re 1,117 
NOOIS: Siyetecteen toe eaceatev cues riaetac enencneonnaate P 444 401 Beef and: veal, fresh... a 531 107 
Copper wire and copper manufactures... dae 790 353 IGHEOS Gi ease evevbcctavsnscanazess a 1,210 27 
PODS | eS 
22. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
———— = 
DOMESEC EXP ONES sce caeescesnactsesnanaresuccacensexetecatendes penn anasira 1, 062 SESS MMP OES iescceaccsscanesccescsucycovsccvanatscectuassececsatiacccosseneseiceeach 2, 880 5, 675 
Re-Exports 36 22 - 1,782 + 18,904 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WBE) 5 ee cere va eta rca aca cate vacadecccuostenieeeepessisessces Iuime; plasteria nd Cement cocsc.csceecereceecceeesecesseses es 0 836 
BALIGY: 2.3 Secusns testers savnevcasaskavesvaver Glass, plate and sheet 522 175 
Rags and waste, textile Cottons ia bric a) sasetscacevsvereveveasvarinssostessees 126 80 
BR WEST sacss Seeeeere de tence cones reece a ete seven coucevenetosasvastesssneenteatee¥s 92 03 
DOMESUICVEXDOLUG cenvecsteaccestaverscesarenssaasevensevereraseeasasenssdae 10, 025 12,279 
RREeEXDOLtS : cdesccec.sascecases cabccbusuvacuccensseuvavdestacesettenortnemecss + 4,168 + 3,178 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
ING WS TUG IE DEL cae vahn cet cncestveereretousssvenencvenasentexevacocseie 2, 086 2, 676 Sugarisunre ti ned ccacecececesesnacvenat-cooesescenreveseseresenenees 5, 596 6,373 
PUSH MC ULe Uy aee aces eee reece ter eee eee ee 2, 068 2, 658 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarms................scese00- 1, 288 Zeoo 
Copper wire and copper manufactures...............:00+ 1,219 1,742 Ma nganeS 6 O6e s oc.ccjuscsaconaxnnsuoconsscisasnsasuassececvenscansace’s 180 989 
1 TWN ia ie eta ct eel te A el pen a Ree eR ny ey a 1,179 Teor Cloth, coated and impregnated ie 69 678 
VEE NOD cr ceccotcro: Saatcenebossriecronatonieateer bts 1, 828 932 Pineapples, fresh .................. re 559 578 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)... ae 12 610 TPODACCOs UNMAanNura CLULEG! x ceccceeesscacrercneeeresests ate 638 548 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...... nike 493 551 Molasses: and Syrups ccccrsccsarsesseeecotavercesceeeetereetters 413 170 
pynihnetwicuthread sand yarn ere eee 401 540 (CHO Me OF OF coe wks oe cantunanvavsosvenncscebceasanconscseamee maces 309 60 
DFUESTANG MEGICINES ic. csceueseseseaccceteserosrerrs recor 310 384 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .............. 398 0 
Potatoes, Certified Seed ...........::cccseseseeesseoees sieeee 358 
WHEE itive csc cccvcescsscpssscecasegusceanencseorervepvese Mier eters 1,056 


Domestic! EXD OFS '-00sicicciessesscessesessavsvanecisscececescechesectsuetas 1,244 


BRO -EU XW ORC os sc cncacscsscases ccevsvaverceceatec startet scactacstpdeacnsconsves 1 2| Trade Balance.................. panestenocitacesrcapusesdsancdvvrsesugr eee - 5,741 - 22,768 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal imports: 
Weal Gee caccee eee. vecseni vasa asachoseceaecacteeigeaiee eerie weniete 514 1, 206 Petroleum, crude and partly refined..................+ 6, 977 24, 696 


Automobiles, freight .............. Neve 121 202 
Rubber tires and tubes .... > 
Plywoods and veneers 


Domestic) EXP OCts cicicsesccazessns:acssaceseovecscassrenscecetevesetetieess 628 1,007 
Re-Exports seesscnnesnneanecanecanssnsanecenersnscassesnscson sessssrensesneeesy + 2,054 + 23,613 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wee Gi ecee a ctenescsaca totes acces to evctansastecc ce esc PULISKINS SUNGRESSEO erect cereccereeete terraces 572 706 
Wood pulp Platinumemetals yen ee ee ere ee 0 240 


Indian corn 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1955 and 1956 — Concluded 
(Values in $’000) 


: 1956 


26. SWEDEN 

DOMESCIC. EXXPOLUSS ccccesccccccscscscsns scoseceoncserscusesevcetessces pat 7, 622 7, om MIND OWES ss onasccuczcoscscsccoscucsecasnenacacseccersetee ree meteor omee tice 12,152 17,303 
BR O=EGADOEGS cecxecseccsencteecctectcctncecsretccre ctevacesscececsasccscssessee 181 2S METAAC, Balance, iiss .ccsscenvrcesessssavesusensksacnsstastesccasssorerpoecs - 4,349 - 9,285 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 

MON=TerrOUSMOFES,"NcOs Doi ccensoccsceevavenesyccaccscetasnacsoscccan 0 1,371 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .........ccccccccsscereseee 3,506 5,530 

Nickel, primary and semi- fabricated................... 816 1, 174 Ball and roller bearings ................. oso 1,697 

Asbestos, UN MANUS CUUPCT , <c.ccccccceosvececeserectststeccecse 334 348 Firearms and parts ............ 93 1,499 

Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 399 329 Lime, plaster and cement 237 894 

Machinery (non-farm) and Parts ........ccccscccscerereresees 320 321 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .............. 583 756 

Synthetic plastics, primary forms ..............seessccees 480 286 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 

Meats, cooked and Meats, M.0.D. ......cerscccessceeseeserees 252 261 LOTS PIANGUDAICS csccstecessceresseonceses 466 631 

EUV:0 Wek cnaseue Grate atsieassesccberacaccugecesescassuacs : 330 245 Paperboard, paper and products 

Clover seed ..... a 28 241 IL OO lS pidtrerscottee ese cccteettee cet ere ee 

Rolling mill products (iron and steel) Af 178 234 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) 

Hides and skins (except furs) .........ccccseccsessesseceeses 140 228 Hur skins undressed) ssts,cscsscsserieseteste eres 

MOJIUSCS ANd CLUSEACERNS J....cc.cccesececscscesscsececcssesece 136 170 mlectricallapparatus sie Orler ce eet eee 

Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ...............cccssssssseseee 0 128 

Pigs ingots, DIGOMS) AN) DILICES ic. ccecesecevserccssnecectas 407 4 

PSNI 9) SO] ec. csssccccvasassesvecessnasceveosesesosevencecesscostascsess | 162 0 


27. BRITISH GUIANA 


DOMESTIC EXDOLUS sccccctcsadetedtvcscccssecrecareeosscevtaecctecasonssess 2, 967 4,351 18,307 20,498 
FRG EXDOPS  tesctessececessctececesctessocsasssccssccscesenocesesccesseseccaes 23 34 - 15,318 - 16,112 
Principal Lomestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat flOUr secsctsscccres essvecissscerecse Rsesasasssscecsdereveceeses 76 623 UL ST UNTIL CM Cre ovescereaccscucccen cetetvsssorecerertrorterstecss 8, 160 10,307 
RARE KCUMOU teeter crscscccecstascescecesaccarcnavecesessosersaccecerrerers 232 319 Bauxite and alumina, for aluminum .... 8, 180 7,453 
Machinery (non-farm) ANG PALCS | cictecscenscsncesdoccscsevese 153 253 Bauxite and alumina, n.O.De......cecscssccers nis 1, 289 1,889 
PAS H's SCANTIO |. coccacacescoccoccevecsovavtunccssceusocsorsvonsssasscebaves 178 204 FRU ciccesonecntettinecetstevececss eee see 402 623 
Tobacco, inochi ‘ 129 177 MOlassesvandisyrups mercertesters ccreters ccs tecrerccorareee 220 148 
Fodders, n.0.D. .......+0 . 98 160 
Peas, split OPSWHOLG ccccccuts caste wesaricesessstrsicdssssccdecsve 123 153 
28. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
ai 
IPOMEBUIC EVXDOLUS)jeccacsasecconccecscegecicanesesvercecsetsssesesstaressee 12, 624 TZ 4 OU. POLES cseccestevecsscteacacssasececorsessensccscvesssecgnssavevesdssscsseoueve 9, 840 11, 051 
BRE EGXDOECS Goecceqcecosccecacscaccocssocsccccccnscosssocsscesscesssssssesesssecs 24 4G))| Trade Babkance isscci.cecsescssectecesesossoscsvatercecessnsseccesctenvise + 2,808 + 1,486 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WHO BE PLO UF Bess cacessectcevecsdvececesssdtacdersesnccescactesdbvedcesare 3,999 3,307 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ............:ce000 6,704 teool 
PRODACCO, UNMANULACUULEO ccccscssssacessacceoscesansecuscesesess 723 840 Sugar, unrefined (7s Sscccseccresosgeatesescsacecavcese eS 1,395 2, 046 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated...........0.0. 627 839 Molasses and SYTUDS .........s0000s000 vee 102 569 
PLS Bg) C URC Fecohsccc.scctesa topes asacacnstecaceasavssscoceetbeieesedeeces 807 703 Cocoa beans, not roasted see 853 348 
Barite sees Pact cnosecadeiseacadvessoUcsidsucscuslausieesceuitevsseceuecivees 493 639 FROM) cveussccssossevcctsccscossasceaeckaccsesssares es 322 306 
Planks and boards vsdenuascet saveubaaesedbeeest sess ceversssesssveseve 457 557 GOES. SY OOM sc ccececcccoacoocsacssctnvevecesosccescocucesceonscccsese 135 156 
FPA SU Sy C ANN CC ass ccoce sce ccarcecssccsssouateostiness cesvssatoaesesecasses 455 447 
Pork and beef, pickled ... . 438 405 
Automobiles, passenge 4 399 359 
ING WE DINE! PADER aacirteeveccssscseceroccesccessncocescsvsvesetectss 257 mod 
29. LEBANON 
IDOMECSLIC FUXDOPUS) cetesscocsctsecacscocccccecscesaccsecsecscosieecssvesess 1,293 LS SZOV | WMPOLLS” saccccccevcscercucsecsvetosveceaseszer pabeatattccsaccuessicereversavesce 17, 920 19, 601 
Re-Exports 3 25 |Trade Balance -16,624 - 18,255 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 

WGA’ LLOUT iets ccccensctresteutessssesecuscveeterenesesucetss Reesenucase 191 409 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ..............ccc0 17, 904 19,585 

Non-commercial iteMs..........sccssesscesessreree 115 158 

Rubber tires and tubes .........scccccesesscesesees 66 115 

Asbestos, unmanufactured ...........ccccececesee 19 111 

Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .. 373 107 

PilankSiand DOATdS 6s. .tiesetevcscssocasqccatessoncesestenacessscessce 221 15 

30. PHILIPPINES 

PYGIMESLIC) EUXDOPUS Yecctsecsetcocescoesacccactescessvescseccsarereevossesees 18, 136 PES HOGOMIENDOLUS car-cteesecococe-soccerccesccctecteatercsstocesesenccscavocesssecereessers 2,027 2,467 
RGR EG AD ONES cesscttectcccesovarssstecessscancesctteusecesvoonsacsacesuveseshesss 18 DIGWETAGE: BALANCE co. asesssscecsascevssacerscesebtesssavesewessestennacrecs +16,128 + 15,621 


Principal Domestic Exports: 


WINE Ab LIOUP eset -ascsccesttcacectsctecscaseocvecscessaeverasvatzesersacee 13, 193 11,965 IN UES pecs cstctescsctastracsevcsnesssevssacsescnsasasviansnsecqensesacsesrestese 1,208 1,500 
NEWS Drintipaper ss. ..ciic.iccsccseccatescheccuncececer eecoteearscothssce 1,345 1,526 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres sa 490 521 
PRCTULIEZ ERS, CHEMICAL: sciccscsccssssesccousweasceensoavarsdesseavhas 860 1,334 GHIOME OF Ges cesccisssccssssnccssssevscesosspcsssconsaysssenansasnsseneons 197 265 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts...........csccececesseeesrere 770 477 

Asbestos, unmanufactured ; 


Aircraft and parts (except engines 
Wood pulp ......... ‘ 
PPUSD, (CANINE Fees Larscessececscsescescubeceesocsevedettecccoscesveane 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ....... 


D. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XX. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1953-1956 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 


Group and Selected Commodity 


Tim [oe [ 
1948=100 

Agricultural and Animal] Products. ...........:csssssseorssssecscece 103.5 96.8 96.5 95.7 - 0.8 93.9 95.5 97.0 99.0 
87.4 81.1 83.9 81.8 ~ eed 77.6 83.2 83.9 80.4 

84.4 90.7 103.7 98.3 =25.2 101.7 97.0 99.8 100. 2 

48.6 43.2 45.3 ele i) +18.1 51.4 54.3 53.1 50.2 

109.5 100.6 99.4 94.4 = 5.0 93.3 94.4 95.5 95.5 

90.7 86.4 85.7 82.4 SR) 84.1 81.4 81.4 83.1 

118.9 120.4 119.9 119.2 - 0.6 118.2 118.5 116.8 121.2 

108. 1 111.0 111.0 114.5 + dee 115.7 108.5 107.6 118.2 

107.3 97.3 99.0 102.2 + 3.2 99.1 100.1 104.1 108.0 

125.6 108.5 111.2 96.3 - 13.4 85.5 94.9 102.4 94.5 

BSH ANG Sh) Prd UCtS)<.ccsssecssveccorvessvavesereceusteroversuceereereese 104.3 105.0 108.0 122. 9 $13.8 125.6 118. 2 122.3 129.9 
PUrISKINS QUNGRCSSCM Ascctcescsrescencscecocsesceacxsarecarereacccsers suc 74.1 74.5 87.1 78.3 -10.1 84.3 74.5 63.3 16.1 
Cattle hides, raw (Bins 58.7 53.9 61.2 +13.5 60.9 63.8 59.9 61.2 
Leather, unmanufactured 128.1 120.9 122.2 128.4 + 5.1 128.4 129.1 128.4 127.8 
Bibel and Vea) Mes Niewcccceke:cpesucossccsssecessssceverescrevevescessevere 121.9 81.9 105.0 95.4 aol 102.3 196.4 95.8 85.6 
MAT K, POC SSE 5. cccccsccecovecssscasosseesssonssesssasentvacsscenconevesane 90.3 96.6 99.7 92.9 - 6.6 101.1 98.9 89.4 91.1 
Pigmsrini the: SHELL. ct iccssscsecsossccoenensaccscssesctedevesstvasszccvsueseos 98.2 91.4 88.6 93.6 + 5.6 94.8 110.2 108.4 82.8 
FIRES (ANd TOXti Oi 525. tecesc.cscceecsadetoasesecssesessvsccoconevnnceosessxe 114.1 108.6 106.4 108.7 + 2.2 107.6 108. 2 110: 1 110.4 
Wood Products and Pape...........cccscssscescsssessccsscsscsscscsccsesoes 118.3 116.3 118.0 120.1 + 1.8 119.2 121.0 120.3 119.4 
Planks and boards 107.7 103.8 107.4 106.7 = 0.7 107.6 109.0 106.9 103.7 
Shingles, red cedar 106.2 110.4 122.5 130. 0 + 6.1 127.6 132.8 133.9 125.4 
MP LY WOO cxtcasccscescere ccacesverssovtascsscsecrseteretue tesssaciciccessanteaersee 122.8 110.5 116.7 109.6 =iGert 113.2 112.3 108.8 101.8: 
PUL D WOOG cocscveccevocvsveseessucesesossvarscescteevscevvesevetaresccevasceoissetens 131.0 126.0 126.5 120.4 - 4.8 113.2 118.3 123.3 124.2 
WOOG) DU poo ctecadoncsnasvescsconssuetescsnstsecessnctvecsssitresssastesecotosteese 103.9 100.7 101.6 104.5 + 2.9 103.8 105.5 104.1 104.1 
ING WSDINb DAPEM scccssececcrsoncscesaccoceceveccescnseseq=teceveceuecesueesncene 130.0 130.0 130.5 120.1 - 8.0 133.0 134.5 134.1 134.3 
Iron and Steel and Products. ..........s.ssccccscsssesescsesscercsecsensees 134.2 132.3 134.8 143.1 + 6.2 141.3 141.9 143.1 145.6 
PPON". OF Gn .-5 Mesctacteedavcscscossencucesbeoseuss pavatneseseaveursovsr ouetesseecseees 129.4 128.3 135.8 144.2 + 6.2 137.7 143.3 143.3 146.3 
PE ZHIOM 2. qccscscecesencucncovacyectencvccerqnevoemeesccucencsrntcocterestesveeseere 111.4 112.0 118.1 124.1 + 5.1 124.6 121.8 123.3 128.0 
Farm implements and machinery 138.1 138.7 139.4 146.8 + 5.3 146.7 146.6 146.8 147.0 
Machinery: (non-farm) iiccscvccsscccoreceessercarvecerestsecececenesescsrsane 116.1 118.3 123.0 131.7 + T1 130.8 131.0 131.6 133.4 
Automobiles, trucks and Darts.....c..ccccssssccescsessreceseresccees 126.5 125.8 127.3 136.0 + 6.8 134.3 134.7 134.7 140, 1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products...............ccccsccsesscessssceseee 135.0 134.6 149.4 165.0 +10.4 163.6 168.0 164.4 163.6 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabric ated ...........::ccsssesee 126.4 130.8 141.3 161.8 +14.5 150.4 161.0 163.2 168.6 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 142.8 138.6 170.9 196.1 +14.7 204.8 214.0 193.8 176.9 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ......... Ales 70.9 7601 85.8 +12.7 86.3 83.9 84.5 83.9 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated............scsescccsereee 200.0 204.7 220. 5 224.8 + 2.0 223.8 223.4 224.2 228.1 
Platinum metals, unmanufact ured .........cccsccccssscescsooeeese 103.8 97. 1 93.6 118.3 +26.4 119.2 118.3 119.0 116.5 
Silvers unmantfact ured \s.cc.<..ceccsesnaceacsassccacctcacccsveccescasssae<s lhe 110.9 115.7 118.3 + 2.2 118.7 118.3 118.3 117.8 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabric ated ...........sccsccerssereeesees 91.2 80. 1 92.6 106.7 +15.2 106.6 105.6 104.2 109.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 149.5 150.2 149.9 156.1 + 4.1 156.7 155.5 157.8 155.9 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 156.6 154.2 154.5 163.6 + 5.9 166. 1 162.0 166.1 162.9 
COG] Siissnscssscsensecerentecateessceraetecacote 128.9 128.8 128.3 126.8 2 lee: 126.0 127.0 125.1 128.1 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 145.5 155. 153.9 157. 8 + 2.5 153.8 159.7 159.8 157.8 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ...............ccscsscssssssrscssssessessceeecees 117.1 115.0 114.8 114.0 - 0.7 114.4 115.3 113.5 112.4 
Fertilizers; chem ic al ’.c-vcccseserccsevs sass sdcasdesssetcceseracersnactar 124.6 122.3 120.4 116.3 - 3.4 118.4 119.4 115.5 111.8 
Miscellaneous ’chemiGall si. 2.c.-ccsucscsssossescseessesesscseccsccustrses 111.3 108.9 110.2 111.0 + 0.7 110.6 110.7 110.7 111.7 
Miscellameous Product .............ccsssccsssesssossscesressesserssssessee 123.6 123.5 125.2 126.6 +11 126.0 128.0 125.8 127.1 
RRUDDEL PROGUCUS Nes. Jc sscccscscsszessssscensececacesctusereters 142.3 143.2 157.5 158.9 + 0.9 158.0 163.8 158.6 158.2 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 117.7 117.8 116.7 117.3 + 0.5 117.2 117. 1 117.2 118.0 
Total Domestic EXPorts ...........cc:ccsccsssessccsssesssesssseesscesssoenes 118.3 115.1 117.7 121.3 120.0 121.8 121.7 122.3 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations, 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the statistical classification. See Ch. V, Dp. 51. 
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TABLE XXI. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1953-1956 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year Change 1956 


Group and Selected Commodity from 
1948 = 100 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Product ..........seesssseeseserrseees 123.8 103.0 99.7 122.6 | +23.0 102, 7 131.1 122.9 122.6 
BSED Vics coasanadsrosstavaresncenganssn bh encsokcesaasuesenvoraversacessiscxapaessshine 580. 5 408.9 338. 1 430.9 | + 27.4 131.6 447.8 436. 8 707.3 
UNG on ee ee cry csiesaSanuusi cscs ph narasaesabaneansaraceeaivasctuseasspass 317.2 158.7 51.0 42.0 | - 17.6 28.9 12.0 57.6 66.6 
Ves sect rev a causation ras aeaca es -sansSonszsnbetanresssshancasvaxrnsseternssnavears 183.7 90.0 99.3 117.6 | + 18.4 30.0 158.6 270. 6 200 
UG TEESE cate voececuuttecss sivas vancanavenduasrvrasthentonensisbsadisebarteercessarsassenys 213.4 153.5 140.0 223.6 | + 59.7 159.6 292.6 243.0 196.1 
TB ENG it UT acs ccc cee sce cap aeeaee cca geeasscpegasnormesyeosassanses vabsaessnoni tes 90. 0 81.4 69. 4 69.4 0.0 67.5 71.4 70.6 67.9 
NOUNS WV ae ceca cee Neta a choc scu ap cuaseety dass asaupenconavneses eas <caswacSuebavcenvse 196.8 182.2 188.3 213.7 | + 13.5 153.6 182.1 178. 5 340.7 
TODACCO, LIUC=CULED ...-nsres-ocenseooreccsnessevsrsnsensenessrenenerenenses 183.9 208. 6 307.1 191.2 | - 37.7 440. 1 19.2 86.9 158.0 
CELI G RIL Y ec ccnecgstceecsacenocscscrecnsconneseianstesernsacansnnneransecoscors 25. 2 19.3 23.7 Paiksal + 14.3 27.6 33.7 30.8 16.4 
Gattle, SIAUGHUE .......:sscrsscencsssvsscsesacvevorsnascasnaeenensenresee 8.6 18.0 1.5 1.3) = 82.7 0.8 2.4 ey Los 
HS NANG £151) PLOUUCUS: cecsssssccseaccnrentncaccsnccasebaresescacnessvenere 12500 145.5 136. 4 124.3) - 8.9 107.8 115.5 141.8 sein Oar 
Fur SkiInS, UNGreSSE ...........csscsessassocssonsecersesessnccsncecuseess 122.3 132.8 139.6 142.1) + 1.8 187.4 103.1 95.7 197.0 
ULI @ IOS TE Wi ancoscsceat arckdsttinrcsshacexasenesurshavasouasnuanssanvanne 45.3 107.7 111.9 87.3 | - 22.0 W207 17.9 113.2 84.8 
Leather, unmanufactured .............cscscorssererereserscsrescaseosens 57. 4 62.9 70.6 714.9) + 6.1 74.2 14.4 68.8 82.1 
Meet ANG VER, ESI -s.cccccrescqeessoncncsonstanc vosresbucosaroanasvessss 20.8 15.1 7.0 10.5} + 50.0 Hed 8.6 10.6 GHP 
MUIK, PFOCESSE .........00.-cscecseseescrsscrsneersseasevenccnseeceaseeesssee® 717.4 52.0 53. 2 63.4] + 19.2 38.5 50. 4 87.1 75.9 
«pap yal yg NE et MO OE Pah NE 15.3 14.0 7.8 ast heels S42 2856 0.6 tee 5.3 
Fibres and Textiles ..........sccsccssersserscsrsessseercressresarssasscesens 46.8 42.4 471.1 45.5| - 3.4 42.2 41.9 40.7 56. 8 
Wood Products and Paper 114.8 124.2 135.2 132.2 | - 2.2 125.7 131.5 137.7 134.6 
Planks and boards.............. Ber ra acesasten oecnrrcrveas sctssseeassae 133. 6 159.6 183.1 156.0] - 14.8 147.9 L5Ta3 171.0 147.3 
SITIO SeyLEG COUR cetecccsiscssesnccasscouessensverxeracrcursaranuscusvenses 88.3 98.3 106.3 84.3 - 20.7 17.5 87.4 85.5 86.7 
REVI OO i eteres sreesuspuen sents erexcus ati csccecasscudeuasaeexeacyasstuesiaeroses nese 54.7 79.5 116.9 104.6 | - 10.5 115.5 L1i3c0 96.4 93.4 
PUL WOOO stcess,cececcccoosssesenaccseucvarcsisvsersevssnasracnasuevvanecevavencare 80.3 83.3 88.3 94.9) + 7.5 96.6 52. 4 127.0 103. 9 
NWT ELAN ULL Did cnet a tace oeeecen cas paceqasaueticnsneeastacsircorestasassacos=nencnon Lise 127.4 138, 3 RIE | - 0.4 132.0 143. 3 140.6 135. 6 
INGWSDFIMb, PR DEM cescscncrescvesconvesovarocensvatcosesarenesurescncsnnonanenaas 124.3 127.6 133.2 154.0} + 15.6 130.0 139.3 140.1 142.6 
Tron and Steel amd Products ..........:csccccssesessrersrecetececeeeserevens T7.4 64.6 82.3 89.7) + 9.0 60. 6 95. 7 109. 6 92.8 
FEPORNOOK Gaerne cecetaccatecesesscescbe ven ineerscaueconesatbogdectessacsdessecce 449.7 584.0 1,386.6 1,889.7] + 36.3 139.7 1,565.7 3,630.6 2,229.1 
BPE AR Corn eee tea cacao tees e ccd as Sees acetone eae ib apse amaeaites 52,167 30,616 38,454 38,923) + 1.2 5,525 47,346 61,439 41,323 
Farm implements and machinery ..........cccccescesereeersreees 73.0 714.8 74.0 62.3 - 15.8 88.4 “94.5 42.6 23.9 
Machinery (Non-farm)...........c.cesscscscossscesssrcessnsecessensceneners 17.8 75.4 68. 0 83.7 + 23.1 68. 0 74.4 91.3 100. 5 
Automobiles, tucks ANd Parts .........cerecceseceererereeeeteetees 108.1 39.1 56. 7 56.7 0.0 56. 1 76.0 44.6 50.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals amd Products ..........sesssseererseerssersrees 127.6 133.1 144.2 139.9} - 3.0 126. 6 135.8 141.4 156.1 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...........2sceseer 147.9 150.4 161.0 156.5] - 2.8 123.9 148.4 Po2eae 201.0 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...........:eeseeeeers 109.2 122.2 12766 St + oee 121.8 117.9 136.1 ay IEA 
Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated ...........:ceeseseecesrees 154. 6 166.6 142. 4 118.9 | - 16.5 lend 111.2 Lave 128.8 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............eeeesenees 110.1 120.6 132, 2 134.3 LG 137.5 138.8 131.8 12952 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured ..........cccscrceereeenerererens 150.5 169.1 167.0 179.0} + 7.2 229. 6 185.7 166.7 133. 4 
Silver, unmanufactured ................ssccscssecrrcnrcsergecssnscsssenee 233. 5 264.6 258. 8 244.6 - 5.5 215.5 219.7 Ar eat) alae t 
Zinc, primary and Semi-fabricated oo... 149.1 172.2 180.0 163.8} - 9.0 134.9 143.9 186.5 191.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .......scrsesercsreseesrees 103. 9 102.1 144.9 197.1| + 36.0 154.2 210. 9 199.3 222.6 
Asbestos, uUnMaNufacturea .........crcsrssoscrssccesccsrcervensessees 129.5 129.3 148. 2 147.5| - 0.5 111.9 165.1 lsh 160. 0 
SPEEA Ue ee aaa eas Smee eae nace Meron toe se EEN os n nis onedionay ssa nessononenuaeeae 13.4 1105 32.8 Boaz es kas 38.8 48.0 220 20. 0 
ADrASIVES | AItifiClal ACLU fq. ccevc.vacessevsdocesssessucsncevsneasrens 148.8 130.5 130.8 134.5| + 2.8 134.0 131.9 111.8 160.6 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ..........::ccscccccrsseceresesersreeessnerseees 147.5 175.7 200. 2 251.2 | + 25.5 239.9 265.5 240.1 260.1 
HierisliZChs: nC NEMICO IU ..,.,.cccrtccckerceoterseuctdsvarsansousvssrssdeentsse 94,1 95. 2 128.6 13653 | -— 9.6 136. 4 114.9 96. 4 1173 
MISCETIANG GUS) CHEMICAIS. cs:2<.cssevev.acoosoesasssonsparsnosccnses tke 104.1 99.5 116.3 109.8 - 5.6 85.9 137.9 118.3 97.8 
Miscellaneous Products ..........:.::s-ssscccseessssesssccerreneereereees 95. 0 80.3 1.60 103.1 + 45.2 85.3 113.9 115.3 97.2 
RUDDER EDL OGUC (5 peccrcereeasc oe p-aiee sexcseocvenenvctbaesnenasvacoewcncss suets oe 31.1 24.6 2352 Osul 25.0 Das 20.8 20.9 
Miscellaneous Consumers’ manufactures ........::ceseseeee 63.3 50. 8 58.4 60.4 + 3.4 53. 5 68. 4 63.1 56. 1 


Total Domestic EXpOrts ........:cscsescccrsreeseseecsrcneessetanerssesenens 113.2 109. 6 118 3 128.4 


+ 8.5 112.2 131.9 133.4 135. 2 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XX into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 51. 
3. A very large index — not a misprint, 
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TABLE XXII. Prices! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1953-1956 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 
Group and Selected Commodity 
1948=100 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Products ..............:ccecsccssesssceseseees 97.4 104.4 99.8 99.9 + 0.1 98.8 101.5 101.5 99.5 
Bananas, fresh ......... Asacevedetasaseushe ives scudesscusdueccicsevencsteasven 121.8 124.6 125.0 121.9 S568) 123.0 125. 0 118.6 124.6 
GitrossEruiGs, Me SH) scccesessoecsocccscsse-ceeeezs Jecesdaceenescsvetesseceee 123.4 147.3 143.4 160.1 +11.6 144.4 164.4 178.4 168.5 
120.6 124.7 126.3 126.5 TO 122.9 1237 128.2 126.9 
81.5 83.3 716.8 76.7 = dical 79.9 1%. 2 714.9 76.5 
Vegetables, fresh and froZen .cc2.....ccscoousccsocterssessestossocsos 76.9 Wiis? 90.3 90.0 = 0.3 95.9 88.1 100.3 86.9 
SOY DEANS) oceccsesucsscies teccccoceuseeyovcesussnscseasceicteapres oveectoovecsses 82.8 89.5 71.6 Wao mlsio 68.6 88.3 74.8 67.2 
Sughit untetined cacsenteksa case eee eee ae 82.2 Tel 816.5 © 16.9. | oF 0.5 78.3 76.9 179.4 73.5 
Cocoa DEANS, NOU TORSEEG".. ccccov-ccoccccetcacsostvatsccceccersscecees 719.7 137.9 110.6 710.8 - 36.0 719.3 lens 66.7 66.2 
Cottfee, green : 200.7 25a 205.6 214.2 + 4.2 203.4 213.9 222.5 218.4 
MO a, DIAC Kita.cceessces 86.6 104.0 118.4 108.5 - 8.4 105.5 109.5 101.7 114.5 
WIS Y io. Fvcssssecesesscsvetesscscccsccesessccccsctscseueuevessensven ass 95.1 96.8 96.2 98.4 + 2.3 97.1 98.8 100.1 98.4 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) = 71.4 67.0 63.1 aed, +14.4 69.6 Thor 70.0 T1e5 
Pur SKINS, ON Gre SSO card scccccescccseccucsccceceocscecvevsvesescssessees 67.4 61.0 80. 8 78.1 =e 84.2 81.6 79.9 12.5 
Bibres and Textile s:cicccessc decqe- ieee sarcoaceee ce: 100.4 99. 8 95.5 89.2 | - 6.6 93.2 88. 8 87.2 88.8 
CORE OM TAW oso cuccaxcacssccctressexscosvacecevecccccessvercescecereseeetocartsccs 105.2 104.6 105. 2 92.7 eal tats) 99.4 95.1 86.3 87.8 
GOttOM LAD CS ¢scisc..cccscccssecesosnsseasssvscscteesvevscseacccossecestnsscees 12.6 66.1 fle al 70.9 = (0K 713.6 69.3 72.0 69.6 
DULELTADIVCS, tN DIOR CHEM ..cccesececssccsceceseeacececcccvsccesccaccerce 60.9 59.6 56.3 52.3 SP liek 54.3 53.6 49.7 51.0 
Wool, raw 147.6 153.6 142.7 137.9 - 3.4 136.7 138. 1 140.1 145.8 
Wool tops 114.9 111.9 97.8 94.8 = Bh gl 91.0 91.0 94.8 103.0 
WOrstedS ANd SePZS\.....secsscsccssccsscssascscsescnsssesocssesseusdsensazs 98.9 102.3 94.0 82.6 =a 97.2 78.1 78.9 80.3 
Synthetictfibre siandifabricsitsec-cccscscceceesscaucectenescccetarsence 99.9 100.0 98.7 96.7 = 97.1 96.9 96.2 96.0 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibresicc........ccc-ccscccoosecceccesecseee 76.3 64.2 58.7 60.6 | + 3.2 63.9 62.9 60.6 55.2 
Wood Products and Paper ..............cccscsscesscscccressscsscessvessesees 117.1 117.5 119.4 123.8 +3.7 123.1 124.0 124.3 123.6 
Peverboard, Paper ANd PLOduCts .......cccsccccccccccssesssscescosce 103.4 103.1 105.3 Oi + 7.0 111.7 113.2 113.3 ris 
Newspapers and periodicals ...........csssssesccsssvesesesererenecere 134.2 136.5 138.4 138.9 + 0.4 138.7 138. 7 139.0 139.0 
Iron and Steel and Products ..............cccsssssscoeccsecsessescsscesses 120.1 120.4 125.2 133.2 + 6.4 132.8 133.0 132.6 134.5 
TRON OF Cire cccseccssscucescoscsececccsscedecstvonsesiecevestosesesccsasseresrsdecece 189.8 188.5 192.6 203.6 pape 203.1 207.0 203. 8 201.4 
RO In simi prod ucts e.cesecevateesscces cesccteccscocecessenececseccecereee 127.4 127.4 138.3 148.8 + 7.6 148.1 147.0 150.3 15755 
Farm implements and machinery,............sccccsssesssessseeseeee 117.8 116.8 118.3 122.4 + 3.5 123.8 122.8 121.7 121.2 
Machinery: (nOn=fArml)) <a. sccsosvecedevsssssscscacecsseccsacosees savessceses 116.6 118.3 123.0 131.7 2 Lice 130.8 131.0 131.6 133.4 
Automobiles, trucks and Palts .........scsccccercsscecccerecarees 114.9 113.4 118.0 124.0 + 5.1 124.0 124.9 124.1 122.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..........s..sssceee anstacere 119.7 120.4 124.8 132.8 + 6.4 132.2 133.2 132.2 133.7 
Mintblocks; piws and! bars ..cersccsscscesessterecccosscecersseeet actrees 101.7 88.4 93.0 98.8 + 6.2 103.8 99.1 94.9 99.6 
Electrical apparatus ) 120. Derccceccssscescececcesetacesasesezecscesees 123.9 125.9 128.3 134.9 + 5.1 133.3 134.3 185 su 137.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. .............sssssssseeesreee 1044.8 102.1 100.6 102.0 + 1.4 102.2 102.4 101.1 102.0 
Bricks and tiles 117.9 122.1 129.3 136.9 + 5.9 136.8 136.8 136.6 137.2 
China tableware 105.9 107.6 113.0 118.1 + 4.5 119.9 119.5 117.4 115.7 
Coal, anthracite 126.0 112.4 107.6 111.4 + 3.5 112.0 108.9 108.6 114.6 
Coal, bituminous 93.9 89.3 88.0 96.8 +10.0 91.1 97.8 97.6 98.6 
Glass, plate and sheet 134.3 139.0 143.4 149.6 + 4.3 150.1 149.0 149.1 150.3 
Crude petroleum for refining ............c-sccscccssesssseseeccerees 103.0 106. 1 104.2 100.1 =3.9 102.9 101.3 98.8 98.4 
Gasoline......... gsvscesssecsseasachsosseesensoesscsesoaseessetosssassensesteastecte 105.6 92.0 93.2 95.2 Taal 96.6 95.9 96.6 93.2 
Chemicals and Fertilizer 109.4 108.1 109.9 111.7 + 1.6 112.4 112.1 111.4 110.4 
BP Orti IS Or Micsvcrcvcasscecsesce -ocstees eoteacesvcxcrosterstrencozecrcasstsereremeee 107.6 109.8 112.6 slit fal + 4.0 115.5 115.5 115.9 117.1 
Paints and pigments..............sccscscsers 97.8 98.3 100.5 103.9 + 3.4 103.3 105.5 113.9 102.7 
Industrialichemicala cite: <.ccjcccersvovsecsescechecsssstecvsccsetsosuase 110.9 110. 9 112.4 115.0 + 2.3 L15s0 115.3 115.0 114.2 
Miscellameous Products ..............:ccsssccssseccsssscescsessseessesess 111.0 105.3 119. 7 118.3 - 1.2 127.6 120.0 112.6 113.7 
Rubber ANd’ POGUCtS)«..cccsncscvccecessccsencsescsecciccscessunereseveseses 120.8 108.5 171.0 163.2 - 4.6 194.5 167.4 143.2 149.2 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures.........cccccsccecees 101.3 99.5 99.3 98.8 =0.5 100.3 99.4 98.1 97.3 
MP OC AL TMP ONE f3-cccesenseraccdsedssencvaccxccevencosesecucssseveeisesesyseseresscoss 109.5 110.5 + 2.3 113.8 113.4 112.2 113.0 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification, See Ch. V, D. 51. 
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TABLE XXIII. Physioal Volume! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1953-1956 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year Change 


#4 from 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1953 4Q 


1948 = 100 


1948 = 100 


Agricultural and Animal Products. ..........-:::sssssssseeseeeses 134.0 137.8 149.3 167.4 + 12.1) 137.4 172.1 160.4 196.5 
Bananas, fresh ....,....-ccecossscsscccsercceccseresssscescserscesssessoesses 109.0 107.4 107.3 111.7 + 4.1 91.4 132.6 128.5 91.7 
CUtUS fruits, frESH <...-...scescecccccsccscessesscesnrsencsssecserescncseasee 114.0 112.7 110.7 108.1 2 Posi] lilyat) 120.9 oe L 114.5 
Fults, ried ........ccccccsecssecssssssccncessserssesercsoseceencescrsceserees 100.6 101.8 107.5 94.2 - 12.4 63.5 48.9 107.3 158.2 

719.3 87.4 78.6 88.0 + 12.0 80.4 99.1 66.1 104.1 

586.7 658.2 664.8 175.7 + 16.7| 677.3 1,138.4 542.3 686.1 

SOYDCONS......ccccecncescsorsrcssscsesceccscccsnscencennee=sessscecssecsseccsonesee 316.9 475.2 550.6 679.1 + 23.3 141.3 625.6 238.2 1,707.6 
Sugar, UMrefimed .........sscesererecsreresssecceserersrererereesesssenaeees 91.6 105.1 108.5 115.1 + 6.1 55.6 123.3 145.5 136.5 
Cocoa beans, not roasted 83.3 76.6 70.8 T1.5 teel.O 53.1 100.3 98.2 34.4 
Coffee, green 122.5 108.7 118.4 124.9 + 5.5 134.2 129.7 112.8 122.9 
Tea, DIACK .......ceecceccresssescsrsersceserensseccnssecssnssccsssensseseceseners 130.0 129.4 230 129.7 + 5.2} 105.9 158.7 110.3 144.4 
WHISKY cccectscescecesecavetesscnsccecssvececcoscaeencucerecesssasesascsunsrnnnoseve 130.9 114.4 116.2 113.0 = Pets) 719.7 112.6 108. 1 150.6 
Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1S) .........scerereees 174.1 187.9 188.1 166.3 =the G 145.3 188.0 158.6 172.0 
Fur Skins, UndreSSed ..........ssescceseesseeereneserereresensrasarecarens 111.4 111.5 113.2 112.0 2 slant 136.2 83.0 97.0 124.3 

Fibres and Textiles ...........-scsccescssesseeseesensseescessenesrssssensenens 110.0 9.3 113.9 133.2 + 16.9] 135.0 137.6 124.0 133.9 
GOLEON y TAW, cecccecascsccscacecescsscarcesecsevocsracsoscceaessarsensncore~ssseese 95.0 90.2 104.5 114.1 + 9.2| 139.1 96.4 85.2 136.3 
Cotton fabrics 145.9 131.8 142.2 165.9 + 16.7| 203.4 167.7 124.9 164.9 
Jute fabrics, Unbleached .........ccscerccerecerereeersrsssrscnrseenses 107.7 97.1 117.2 122.2 + 4.3 83.8 124.6 129.4 154.7 
Wool, raw ......... Peteasenaet cra stccscentcecererscencersshcersteas 64.0 40.6 54.5 62.7 + 15.0 11.3 85.4 47.5 38.3 
WOO] COPS .c..<ccceceseeccvscsassscsonssccsscneeccennareseressessscocncaceassoroners oes 50.8 62.3 61.4 - 14 65.8 59.3 62.3 58.2 
WOrstedS ANd SELEES.......ercecrccsrsesscererecererersressossssesersoess 101.7 71.9 71.2 100.7 + 41.4 82.1 115.1 112.8 92.4 
Synthetic fibres and fabrics ...... 123.0 105.4 135007 147.5 + §8.7| 155.1 132.2 15052 155.0 
Sisal, istle and-tampico fibres 62.5 18.3 89.8 90.8 + 1.1 91.9 107.5 60.9 103.3 

Wood Products and Paper «.-.-----:-csesseessesseresseseessessssessnseees 186.9 191.7 223.7 252.2 + 12.7| 243.6 255.0 258.5 252.1 
Paperboard, paper and Products ..........sscerererscerseereeesees 220.3 245.5 290.7 320.8 + 10.4] 302.8 334.5 ane 324.0 
Newspapers and periodicals ........ecseseccerseerecesecersserees 179.1 176.4 175.8 170.3 = xsi! LSet 170.5 169.4 162.8 

Iron and Steel and Products 161.7 139.2 162.9 212.9 + 30.7| 194.7 252.3 194.7 209.7 
TEOVMOL GC cacerccncceereccccsscctescrecoteccressanccssesscceioecensuscsesenssss~eeuscusn 95.8 69.9 105.7 122.6 + 16.0 5.5 133.1 192.4 158.9 
Rolling mill products ............ccscccccsrceercesrecsresersserssenscerses 116.7 91.2 111.7 188. 0 + 68.3} 157.1 233.5 160.9 198.6 
Farm implements and machinery... 5 126.8 87.6 107.6 135.5 + 25.9 134.6 177.3 125.4 104.4 
Machinery (n On-farm) ........-..scsscsssorsrseesssencsasesersecssscsecose 158.7 148.0 167.0 219.8 + 31.6 191.7 244.0 219.5 224.1 
Automobiles, trucks amd Parts ........:csesesecsrsrsresererereeerees 216.0 175.8 Bowel 286.1 + 20.4 329.5 362.6 182.4 269.7 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products...........---+-ssesessessssereeeeeees 200.9 19.8 210.8 242.3 + 14.9} 212.3 253.7 249.5 253.3 
Tin blOCKS, Digs ANd DAMS .......sesscerecerecsrerersseseserecerererers 102.9 106.6 120. 0 105.0 = gh} 70.5 121. 1 114.4 113.7 
Electrical apparatus, n.O.p. 257.5 265.4 284.4 307.0 + 7.9) 285.1 319.9 302.5 319.9 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. ...........-:scsssreeseesrenee 103.5 96.6 108.6 123.6 + 13.8 98.3 123.6 140.0 133.1 
PBYIGKS BUG CLICS) ccrecessusrsecccscssececesceasarencecseserronenscs=easeasassse 144.0 107.5 137.6 164.8 + 19.8} 168.3 171.1 172.3 147.7 
China tableware 97.3 95.7 94.2 94.2 0.0 83.6 114.1 95.2 83.2 
Coal, anthracite 56.5 52.4 49.7 47.7 =O 44.4 38.4 53.3 55.0 
GOA, DUGUMINOUS ..-.<.c.csccseaseecosesecosesscevessacessernnsevereasressre 79.0 61.8 66.3 78.1 + 17.8 52.4 89.8 89.7 80.5 
Glass, plate and sheet... 98.0 718.3 112.8 128.8 + 14.2 118.1 165.6 114.3 117.4 
Crude petroleum for refining ............s2se+ igs sessccevonseeesas 105.1 104.3 114.7 141.0 + 22.9} 118.1 126.2 164.9 154.7 
PASO LENG catesscocerecereaccosereescesescaccasnsarscsvesecorsnax orer Or POSE TEECD 98.9 80.7 82.5 719.4 = 368 46.4 83.1 103.0 83.9 

Chemicals and Fertilizer..............cssccssssccssrscceseseeteessseersrses 170.2 171.6 198. 8 216.8 + 9.1) 198.6 243.1 207.2 219.4 
BUETUM ATION pocatettnes soetaoscorescanucstuctokeguecessconsescesrocsperscenssuyecososs 160.9 162.7 166.0 shies + 3.1) 119.0 182.4 170.5 218.2 
Paints and pigments 151.8 143.3 162.0 171.9 + 6.1] 164.6 190.9 154.7 162.4 
Industrial chemicals 179.9 156.9 194.9 202.9 + 4.1] 148.9 264.3 208.3 189.8 

Miscellaneous Products. .......:.cccccsessssseeeceeeesesessennterssseeeseeees 313.4 321.8 322.5 327.7 + 1.6) 280.9 356.5 349.3 326.6 
Rubber and products 132.5 133.4 138.7 149.4 + 7.7) 133.4 146.8 157.3 164.2 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactuUres...........-sssseeer 961.0 851.8 935.6 999.6 + 6,8] 775.4 1,102.5 1,215.8 908.7 

Total IMports. .........c.s--cecsscessrcscsseorersesenssscocsccersessssssenssesonoaces 151.0 141.0 160.3 190.0 + 18. S| 168.9 208.6 186.4 195.5 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XXII into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch.V. p. 51. 


E. CURRENT SERIES 


TABLE XXIV. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries Kingdom and Europe America Others 
Treland 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
324,101 187, 871 43,665 22,693 26,599 28, 763 14,510 
310, 286 168, 727 44,213 26,277 27,658 27,206 16,155 
354, 616 185,250 68, 557 35,461 25, 817 22,472 17,059 
348, 411 181, 104 72,620 24,448 25,839 26,746 17,654 
382, 516 198, 873 87,289 28, 572 30,217 23,141 14,424 
376,694 191,483 84,632 20,366 45,341 19, 950 14, 922 
370,438 187,238 69,576 25,876 47,391 21,436 18,921 
346, 538 176, 354 72, 766 22,560 47,698 14,029 13, 132 
336, 960 192,729 43,271 be ow fs) 48,782 18, 388 lSpeko 
373,927 206, 709 50,643 16,451 52, 844 26,200 21,080 
November scvoveoahe 380 oi 5e 209, 841 615.125 24,099 42,878 21,057 27, 703 
December 389, 442 220,776 47,487 19,264 52,755 22,510 26,650 
1953 
January 317,266 188, 590 49,235 17,427 21, 069 18,225 a2gme 
Fe bruary 275,517 173,319 36,175 22,673 19,100 12, 883 11,366 
307, 784 202,391 38,525 17,699 17,035 16, 767 15,367 
301,098 189,276 45,059 inane 20, 964 16, 326 12,214 
380, 268 220, 255 68, 216 22,936 39, 338 147513 15,010 
411,659 214, 588 17,026 27,453 51,628 20, 816 20,149 
393, 098 208, 758 80, 897 24,075 46,668 16,130 16,570 
342,569 196,529 66, 775 19,065 30, 047 11, 536 18,617 
338, 204 206,715 4 44,859 PAPAL 3 26,311 17,449 17,598 
343,441 198,618 55,514 16,235 32,916 18,286 21,812 
350,737 200,671 55,629 19,218 34, 058 20, 309 20, 852 
355, 765 219,202 47,324 16,380 31,002 15,012 26, 845 
260,683 157, 067 37,931 12,230 22,362 LORS 5: 20, 940 
274,685 168, 666 44,438 11, 878 19,071 13,286 17,345 
315, 656 200,801 52,314 13, 789 Vii4a2 14,687 16,323 
292,379 176,746 39,118 19, 553 19,599 20,093 17,269 
354,710 208, 827 58, 256 20, 267 30,992 19,363 17,005 
341,789 208, 432 52, bat 17, 865 31,799 16,774 14, 383 
323,921 190, 845 55,246 18,120 25,927 17,981 15, 804 
321, 968 191,611 58,410 19, 494 26,097 13,670 12,685 
September es 330, 765 198, 986 60,676 14, 068 33,449 15,216 8,370 
October « ciehsccee. =: 314,306 190, 924 46,388 19,352 35, 999 11,905 9,738 
November .. es 365, 123 209, 150 70, 984 19,310 36,689 14, 878 14, 112 
December 385,285 215, 098 17,111 17, 942 41,608 18,655 14,872 
305, 704 179, 490 62,691 Li2or 24,215 12, 534 9,512 
296, 811 177, 669 54, 966 17,279 20,025 12, 788 14, 084 
348, 835 209,651 65,145 19, 426 26,351 13, 072 15,189 
335, 752 190,612 69, 916 21,089 26,040 12,056 16,039 
367,069 217,579 66,643 23, 933 31,037 14, 186 13,691 
377, 704 228,126 65, 263 19, 324 36, 569 13,)152 15,271 
348,119 197, 801 63, 134 18,480 ye OS) 15, 482 16,107 
381, 738 238, 524 62, 860 25, 180 27,071 L3ja02 14, 732 
383, 913 225,619 71,998 30,167 32, 561 14,301 9,268 
374,029 232, 810 61,254 20,852 32, 748 12,962 13, 403 
386,321 235, 0c 63,671 17,870 43,244 12,262 13,701 
375, 789 225, 889 61,772 19, 069 39,103 14, 662 15,295 
359, 707 PAS tet 72,565 19, 351 29,950 13,364 11, 766 
347, 875 211, 940 58,352 19,325 33, 877 11,435 12, 946 
327, 544 203, 764 48, 874 20, 749 29,679 10,899 13,579 
382,658 231,659 65,223 19,676 34, 968 13, 867 17,264 
428,501 256, 541 58, 584 25, 078 55, 442 15,234 17,622 
423,639 228,759 65,363 28,289 67, 038 15, 766 18,423 
424,310 232,409 75,615 61,687 17,022 
420,274 262, 264 68,151 18, 966 39,417 18,550 
September ... 403,617 230, 971 75,246 19, 690 41,550 21, 593 
October .......... 449,128 279,697 66, 914 17, 663 45, 987 18, 350 
November 418,766 237, 583 83, 428 22,338 43, 730 16, 569 
December 403, 726 230, 357 74,390 20, 306 44, 567 17,010 
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TABLE XXV. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and America Others 
Ireland 
$'000 $’000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
1952 
307, 084 228, 711 24,336 14, 450 11,296 22,220 6,071 
282,016 211,805 21,289 16,727 9,719 18,692 3,784 
327,019 253, 476 22,623 10, 752 11,584 24,249 4,335 
323, 971 245,614 28, 402 13,055 11,215 21,480 4,205 
385, 992 282, 893 33,217 20,227 15, 534 27,030 7,091 
324, 267 235, 300 31,553 16, 822 11,058 23,160 6,374 
343,159 246, 606 34,090 16, 838 10,738 27,656 7,241 
302, 894 212,770 32,387 14, 337 13,300 24,253 5, 847 
September .........cececesesescreseseneseacssnsssnsecnensasneans 349,116 255,144 31,495 19,523 13,074 21, 800 8, 080 
OCKODER ..ccescccccsececccsssssccccccercrceceneosceseseecseneasans 376,391 275,215 37, 060 16,714 14,626 26,572 6,204 
November ... 363, 447 264,211 35,273 15, 989 17,214 24,545 6,215 
December .... 345,111 265, 220 28, 032 9,659 11, 938 22,569 1,693 
1953 
JANUATY ......ceccecsesercscsccnssccencscescocnsensncnsenesense 327,814 249,199 30,557 9, 458 10,294 21,207 7,098 
FO DUA ry .....scccceesssscesseserecevsreneescenseeseenaeenenaones 310, 048 241,010 27, 153 8,927 8,771 20, 835 3,351 
360, 102 272,845 37, 568 11,018 11,880 22,059 4,732 
391, 758 297, 246 37,947 12,497 18, 064 22,724 3,280 
420, 561 312,315 43,534 17,625 14,753 27,680 4,654 
406,281 299, 798 42,831 17,150 16,269 23, 226 7,007 
405, 435 286, 528 47,070 17, 965 15, 902 31, 093 6,877 
345,239 244,738 38, 409 14, 687 14, 898 26,404 6,105 
367, 488 268,018 34,338 16,901 14,615 25,296 8; 320 
358, 271 258, 252 36, 782 18, 491 16, 098 22,169 6,478 
351, 400 244,519 38, 857 16, 956 18,899 24,793 1,387 
338,435 246, 747 38, 346 9,427 12,731 22,480 8, 703 
1954 
JANUATY .....cccsscceccenscccssessceressseresvacennseregscesens 280,217 202,681 28, 302 9, 132 10, 289 23,578 6,235 
FP@DIUa ry ......cessescesscesessesesenssecseenseseenseseenasenens 292,612 217, 449 29,026 10,478 9, 093 21,633 4,932 
ae 353, 036 269, 951 30, 890 9, 636 12,226 25,011 5,321 
348, 484 255, 737 35,289 14, 885 “15,386 21,449 5, 737 
359, 710 259, 977 35,999 17,296 15, 827 24,100 6,510 
416, 0541 296, 986L 44,622. 20,274 16,886 29,091 8,195 
341, 246 240,557 | — 34,989 16, 409 14, 974 25,110 9, 208 
335, 201 238, 937 31,146 17,618 15,635 22,194 9,671 
324, 780 227,720 30,379 18, 887 16,935 22,160 8,699 
333, 070 234, 864 31,520 19, 017 17, 502 21, 892 8,276 
372,130 273, 459 26,475 20, 286 19,710 22,178 10, 022 
336, 658 243, 062 33,834 8, 934 14, 102 26,009 10, 717 
1955 
JAMUATY ......cscsessercescsecessonesersenssrsscsccssresonscerees 306,637 228, 048 27,545 11,350 10,010 21,851 1, 833 
FPODruary ......scecsseecesescssssecseeeenenaceenssesaeeeeeeenns 307, 873 232,692 25,562 10, 882 9,554 21, 628 7,556 
MEAT ON pee esha tects is snaeee nate satnnsTab bonsoavsnensovenvencse 376, 200 284, 934 32,326 13, 488 12,555 24, 743 8, 154 
ADT il ...sescsccssececeessesescscsvescesscnensossnsneeveeesacarenees 382,577 284, 784 33, 792 18, 228 15, 464 23,679 6,630 
MBY ..ccccscccssccccccossccsscccsscessrccesacesenscenseensssonsoo nes 433, 995 318,515 37,069 20,620 18,209 28,625 10, 956 
PIUIVG! ccceccectbedeteocdocosuscuesatbeactendeneassdserceaumenccnone 402,132 300,271 26,588 20,569 16, 903 26,735 11, 066 
RUA Viet ceetes tes ceaceunxssenvosnscnctorscssnaecnes * 372,637 274, 385 33,508 16,319 16,208 23,466 8,751 
PAMIBUSE. cdosestrterstccsccocvssresarsnesvosse0za 429, 830 301,691 45,398 18,471 18,110 Soh ouL 13,590 
September ......ccsesseecsesneserrenseseeneens 414, 188 302, 354 31,652 23,144 19, 536 27,219 10, 283 
NCE ODOT ois ccoscrcrscasveesccecvoposessacavustucacsonss ses 456, 745 331,090 38,627 21,231 22,701 31,253 11, 843 
PNOVEMDER .cesvsccesessscosssescocsecersaccassooseenes eae 443, 708 303, 483 40,348 24,678 26,729 31,641 16,830 
DOECOEMDET ........eceerssoscesessescnereasaceccnsrenseeeenenens 385, 848 289, 932 28,116 11,029 18,365 25,845 12,561 
1956 
403,650 294, 463 33,124 12,877 15, 741 33, 048 14,397 
405, 024 305, 274 30, 896 13, 076 14,655 30, 392 10,731 
463, 536 361, 737 33, 774 13, 208 15,854 27, 867 11,095 
532,401 400, 294 50, 046 13, 987 25,934 30, 705 11,435 
550, 039 397, 666 49, 523 26,478 29,194 32,293 14, 885 
490, 609 357,811 41,429 18, 328 27,171 28, 097 17, 773 
482,544 341,676 45, 867 22,467 27,691 29,736 15,107 
473,650 329,683 42,801 21,121 26,336 35,029 18, 681 
437, 704 309, 899 35,829 21,163 26,654 28,397 15, 762 
542, 832 394, 554 43,651 21 Onk 33,771 27,657 21,627 
521,516 368, 726 48, 486 26,271 32, 840 30,617 14,576 
401, 944 299,885 29,253 11, 098 20, 807 28,010 12,891 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in that month by an amount estimated at not 
less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom), 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE XXVI. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Months 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


DOMESTEC EXPORTS: 


March 


August .... 


September 


October .... 


November 
December 


Annual Index ............::.ccecseeees 


March 


August .... 


September 


October.... 


November 
December 


ne eaeaceeeresccevesceesccesececeuses 


Amnual Index ...........c:ccccccceceee 


IMPORTS: 


August .... 


March 


August .... 


December 


sae ee eeenereeeeesarerernseseresseees 


Prrreerer reer ri rrrirerrrtrirrerrrirry 


Saree arene eeeeensteavarssesscesesese 


Seno een eeereseearenenseascresoessees 


Annual Index .................::c008 


1951 


1952 1953 


Price Indexes 


Betti ieee 
86.7 97.2 106.9 104.8 116.3 125.5 119.6 115.8 114.5 119.3 
88.1 99.2 106.7 104.0 118.2 124.8 119.2 11507 116.0 119.9 
88.5 98.4 105.2 105.2 119.7 124.3 119.4 115.5 116.7 120.8 
90.6 99.1 104.8 106.3 121.6 123.1 119.5 116.2 117.7 121.4 
91.2 97.8 104.1 105.6 122.4 121.5 118.7 116.0 117.4 122.0 
93.6 97.8 103.8 107.1 123.4 121.4 119.1 116.6 118.4 122.1 
92.6 98.6 102.0 108.9 124.3 121.0 118.6 115.4 117.6 121.7 
93.6 99.9 101.2 110. 1 126.0 120.7 118.7 115.6 118.1 121.9 
93.9 102.6 99.9 111.7 125.4 120.1 118.8 114.4 118.5 122.0 
94.1 104.8 102.9 111.2 125.9 120.3 118.3 114.7 119.2 122.4 
94.8 105.0 103.5 112.0 126.4 120.4 117.1 114.5 119.1 122.5 
95.0 104.9 104.0 112.2 126.2 119.2 116.1 114.5 119.4 122.2 
91.6 100. 0 103.3 1083 123.0 121.8 1183 115.1 117.7 121.3 
ie = oS aes ee = | a 
Physical Volume Indexes 
93.9 | 94.4 86.5 82.3 95.7 100.8 | 103.5 87.8 104.2 117.7 
79.5 82.0 75.0 74.8 17.2 97.0 90. 2 92.7 99.8 113.2 
92.1 90.5 80.4 84.6 94.6 111.3 100.6 106.7 116.6 105.8 
82.2 83.7 88.5 75.4 94.7 110.4 98.3 98. 2- 111.3 123.0 
114.6 112.6 102.3 106.1 103.1 122.9 125.0 119.3 122.0 137.0 
113.7 93.1 95.9 105.4 98.8 121.1 134.8 114.4 124.5 135.4 
99.7 99.3 92.4 90.9 117.5 119.4 129.3 109.5 115.5 136.1 
92.2 87.6 97.0 91.1 108.3 112.0 112.6 109.5 126.1 134.5 
90.8 107.6 89.2 97.5 99.6 109.5 111.1 112.8 126.4 129.1 
103.9 114.3 102.0 110.6 115.0 121.3 113.3 106.9 122.4 143.1 
104. 2 109.2 110.1 102.0 117.2 125.5 116.9 124.5 126.5 133.4 
109.4 117.7 107.1 100. 8 117.3 127.5 119.6 131.3 122.8 128.9 
98.5 100. 0 94.2 98. 6 103.5 114.9 113. 2 109. 6 118.3 1284 
Price Indexes 
81.0 97.1 103.3 107.2 119.9 119.9 108.4 109.5 109.0 113.4 
82.2 98.0 104.0 107.6 122.6 117.3 108.1 109.1 109.6 113.8 
83.9 98.0 103.9 108.6 124.8 114.9 109.0 108.9 110.4 114.4 
86.6 99.1 104.5 109.3 128.4 112.9 109.0 110.0 110.6 113.8 
88.5 99.8 102.6 108.5 129.7 110.7 109.3 110.2 109.7 113.1 
88.5 99.9 102.0 108.5 129.9 109.4 109.9 110.6 109.8 113.5 
87.9 98.8 100.7 109.0 129.9 107.9 109.9 110.7 109.1 112.4 
87.6 99.5 100.7 110.8 127.3 106.6 110. 2 110.3 109.6 112.4 
89.3 100.2 101.3 112.6 126.4 106.7 111.0 109.8 111.3 112.0 
90.1 101.7 102.0 114.0 124.1 107.7 110.7 109.4 112.1 112.8 
92.8 102.6 104.3 113.6 121.5 108.0 110.1 109.0 112.8 113.¢ 
95.2 102.8 107.0 116.4 121.5 108. 4 110.0 109.0 113.6 113.5 
88& 0 100. 0 102.6 1203 126. 2 110.4 109. 4 109.5 110.5 i 113. 0 
Physical Volume Indexes 
97.4 96.6 98.5 124.3 116.4 161.6 
98.1 84.6 90.2 101.9 109.1 161.2 
113.3 91.5 103.4 125.0 128.8 183.6 
118.6 104.0 105.7 139.4 130.4 210.9 
123.6 102.6 111.2 142.0 157.8 219.3 
118.9 106.1 111.3 126.1 134.4 195.2 
117.4 103.7 104.4 129.9 144.5 194.0 
106.3 94.5 95.6 127.3 129.0 189.4 
105.9 100.6 99.5 111.9 148.4 175.2 
128.5 108.9 104.6 125.8 158.6 217.5 
112.3 105.7 104.6 121.7 152.2 209. 1 
92.8 102.7 90.7 102.0 143.7 159.5 
110. 9 100. 0 102.0 122.7 1380 190. 0 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at not less than 10%. 
Allowance should be made tor this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE XXVII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Quarters 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Domestic Exports 


Price Indexes 


First Quarter .......c.scccemecsreeeseseessers F 124.8 119.2 115.2 115.7 120.0 117.3 108.5 109. 2 109.6 113.8 
Second Quarter ........ccesseeseeeeeeers 122.0 119.0 116.3 117.8 121.8 110.2 109. 2 110.3 110.1 113.4 
Third Quarter .... 120.6 118.5 115.0 218.2 121.7 107.1 110.3 110.3 109.9 112.2 
Fourth Quarter 119.9 116.9 114.5 119.2 122.3 107.9 110.2 109.1 112.8 113.0 


Physical Volume Indexes 


FUPSt Quarter ..............,.cssecsnsessenseoee 103.0 98. 2 96.1 106.9 112.2 118.1 138. 7 128.3 135.9 168.9 
Second Quarter 118.1 119.5 110.6 119.3 131.9 140.9 168.7 154.04 166.2 208.6 
Third Quarter ......c.cccsseserceerecereees 113.7 117.9 110.4 122.6 133.4 140.6 152.5 136. 4 165.8 186.4 
Furth Quarter? .....-..:sscceessseeseseesseee if 124.8 116.9 121.0 124.0 135.2 151.7 143.4 144.2 172.3 195.5 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for the second quarter by an amount estimated at not less 
than 3%. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 


TABLE XXVIII. Foreign Exchange Rates, by Months 
L U.S. Dollar in Canada Pound Sterling in Canada 


Canadian cents per unit 


SJQUIUALY) sesetecsvaccevsn aes secavacaanuseeceaiioens 100. 48 97.05 97. 29 96. 60 99.87 279.51 273. 05 273.56 269.12 280. 35 
FEDIUALy ...seeseesersserecseereesereeraenrenaee 100. 10 97.73 96. 65 97.69 99.91 278. 43 275. 55 271. 93 271.97 280. 43 
MAP ch, ........csscscscessercsercenserenscesseesssees 99.59 98.33 97.08 98. 43 99. 87 278. 58 276.92 273.29 274. 81 280.17 
PAPAL pane csencrregitieare <ucsesecssncsyseacsvoesiens 98. 09 98.37 98.25 98. 62 99.68 275. 46 277.13 276.93 275. 86 279. 93 
MAY. <0 0ceccecccceucsscccssevscnencssnssenasssenesensne 98. 38 99.41 98. 43 98. 59 99.18 275.49 279. 80 277.48 275.69 278. 49 
June Sica css 97.92 99.44 98.13 98.44 98.53 272. 68 279. 82 276.61 274. 66 276. 16 
July ... “ 96. 91 99.18 ‘07.44 98. 46 98.18 270.21 279.29 274.59 274. 25 274. 30 
PAV GUS bieceedencsenereoes, * 96.11 98. 83 97. 02 98.51 98. 12 268. 05 278. 25 272.95 274.56 273.11 
Se DtOM DOR cce-cbensaceccesevseceuteupatna-naees 95. 98 98.43 96. 97 98. 78 97.77 267. 11 275.94 271.65 275.22 272, 14 
OCtODET .......secrccrererercssessscrsossrossenes 96.43 98. 25 96.98 99. 53 97.32 269.36 275. 76 271.34 277. 96 271. 06 
INOVOMDCD eeeccccerecseonsentrsacasseeuccen-snene 97. 66 97.77 96. 92 99. 94 96.44 273.52 274. 89 270.90 280. 04 268. 36 
DECEMDET ...........serccrerccerersnsessocerecees 97. 06 97.31 96. 80 99.95 96.05 272.40 273. 52 269. 88 280.15 267. 54 

Annual Average ........:ssecerereeeee 97. 89 98. 34 97.32 98. 63 98. 41 273.40 276. 66 273.39 275-35 275.16 


Source: Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


TABLE XXIX. New Gold Production Available for Export, by Months 


Average 954 1955 
$000,000 

Se ee meee 10.0 9.6 9.7 15.8 17.3 13.3 16.0 11.5 11.5 12.4 
ee ee 9.4 8.9 9.6 11.7 11.7 13.0 16.1 10.2 14.7 12.7 
So, SO WA ee ae 11.6 8.7 12.1 13.5 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 12.2 12.0 
LO AOE a 8.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 16.2 11.2 11.7 13.8 10.9 12.5 
ES i aii ons samba 9.8 8.8 12.4 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 13.7 15.0 14.4 
waneve 10.7 9.6 9.8 15.0 13.8 14.6 13.7 15.6 13.3 12.9 
July .. 9.2 10.8 9.4 14.8 13.4 14.9 9.3 13.6 11.9 11.1 
‘August 9.7 9.7 13.8 13.8 11.0 9.6 10.7 13.3. 13.1 14.5 
September 10.9 11.9 11.2 10.8 10.8 12.8 10.4 11.9 12.2 12.2 
October ......... 12.6 9.6 13.2 16.4 8.2 10.1 9.9 12.3 11.7 12.3 
November-....... 11.2 9.1 15.4 12.3 7.7 13.6 9.1 12.3 15.0 12.3 
DOCOMDET ........scccsescreceeereeerececsseeesees 10.9 12.8 275 Tiss 18.3 13.5 9.8 1357 13.4 10.4 
Via ee ee if 124.4 119.0 1389 162.6 1498 150.1 144.3 154. 7 154.9 149.7 


Note: Since March 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have been allowed to sell their gold to 
private residents and non-esidents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. Such sales, commencing in April, are now included in the figures 
for New Gold Production Available for Export. 


F. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXX. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International 
Trade Classification, 1955 and 1956 


poo To All Countries To United States To United Kingdom 
an : 
Division Title Description 


1956 


1085 | 1956 1955 1956 1955 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 

On FOG eccrscsttcnscugscsocsccescecsoaascaponusassontensccstecosceatnetnenccauccrenstrancrseerentsusanae 7197, 902 997, 747 246, 48 279, 435 

00 | Live animals, Chiefly for £000 .........-ssceccccscrsssssssesscssssssosssenssces 14, 345 11, 957 12, 895 3, 667 0 1 

01 Meat and ‘meat preparations ..........sccccsssscccsssssscessssscsssssccesresees 48, 292 43, 253 40, 743 36, 442 903 854 

02 Dairy products, C£gS And NONCY ....cccscssccerssscsssessceesseserers ee 17, 247 16, 618 1, 088 1, 281 3, 630 3, 691 

03] Fish and fish preparations .........s..sscscsssscssscssccssesssccccsesses aces 118, 079 120, 921 83, 675 86, 678 4,792 7,575 

04 Cereals and Cereal preparations ..........ccserrcrcsrrssersscsrereccsrecrs 525, 251 720, 169 49,454 76, 845 215,196 237, 911 

05} Fruits and! vegetables <....:0<s.c.cscossscsstacscssccsescsorsstasesvsccusacsces er 26, 739 28, 667 17, 232 17,7135 3, 695 4,215 

06 | Sugar and Sugar preparations ..........ccrcccccecssssssersscssssscsees cere 6, 148 6, 229 6, 012 6,146 6 2 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices ..... - 1,157 2,337 674 809 335 543 

08| Fodders (except unmilled cereals 38, 982 45, 969 17, 780 19, 311 18, 058 24, 417 

09 Miscellaneous food preparations ...........0:008 ‘ 1, 662 1, 627 387 370 333 225 

1 Beverages and Tobacco 91, 644 90, 111 57, 556 65, 882 22, 971 13,560 

11 ISO VELA ROS. seccrtrctscesensterscastesesncustereavors 64, 642 72,437 57, 523 65, 839 575 665 

12| Tobacco and manufactures 27, 001 17, 674 33 43 22, 396 12, 895 

a Crude Materials, Inedibble ..........ccsssssssssssseccssssssssscssnsnsessesenesesesees 1,324, 204| 1,378,372 | 888,467 927,238 | 208,98! 201,255 

21 Hides), ‘Skins and furs, UNGKeESSEG) <..ccesccarceserccescscssscasnancesassoetses 38, 950 37, 204 PUGH 25, 249 6, 103 6, 219 

22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels .....cersccerssseccsceseees Ne 35,474 54, 474 1,500 1, 987 7, 832 22, 868 

23 Crude rubber, including synthetic+ ...........:0 126 503 718 497 9 1 

24 Wood), Tumber 10 CORK vscccccooccceccarsossrcscevsernaseesess 449, 343 391, 840 321,107 303, 397 80, 178 48, 530 

25 Pulp and Waste Paper’ ..cccccoccocsveossccccevsersassecceosss 300, 172 307, 413 236, 546 247, 512 34, 904 30,185 

26| Textile fibres, unmanufactured ..........ccccsesoseee 8, 086 8,370 4, 202 4, 687 1207, 1, 462 

27) Crude minerals and fertilizers ..............0ccsssees tees 122, 414 131,360 18, 072 79, 743 10, 456 11,181 

28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCIap .........ssseccecsecsses 340, 801 420, 692 197, 876 241, 586 66, 466 79, 332 

29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, 0.0.P- -m.....ecccccercceseee 28, 237 26, 515 21, 337 22, 582 1, 828 1,476 

3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants amd Electricity .......scccscssecsseesseeceoees 58,399 137,472 54, 80 130, 703 3,514 2,420 

4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Offs amd Fats ...........scsccssssssssosseccecseessens 10, 761 14, 721 1, 872 1, 914 2,402 5, 139 

5 Cham Calg goes vecceceseccasstatectteeteatssaasesanensatdeertontonss cceetestevescereacssetest 242,377 266, 285 139, 519 161, 256 25, 854 28,57 

51 Che mica] elements and COMPOUNAS ....scsccrrccsssescesccsrsscscsseseees 47, 607 50, 269 33, 893 36, 334 10, 499 10, 535 

52 Minera] tar and related crude chemicals ............sscccsssrsesesssees 509 944 509 944 0 0 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ............csccssscccccsseroes 1, 275 1, 794 513 883 40 12 

54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical Products .........scccscscccssceeerssses 4,727 5, 460 875 1,476 19 37 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations . sse6 335 369 176 184 9 5 

56] Fertilizers, manufactured ...........-cccsssssscccscsesesesees aes 56, 503 49, 279 44, 782 41, 989 51 0 

59| Explosives and miscellaneous chemicalsH .............cscscsscesesee 131, 421 158,171 57, 771 719, 448 15,235 17, 985 

8 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material ...........c..scscsesesess 1,487,536 1,583, 689 |1,057,549 1,124, 340 255,257 276,519 

61 Leather and products and dressed furs ..........csccesssoreccsssesssees 9, 928 10, 703 4, 985 5,479 1, 934 1,553 

62| Rubber manufactures, 1.0.). .m.ccsccresrssessees cee 9, 356 8, 908 3, 667 3, 876 71 51 

63] Wood and cork products (except furniture) 15, 527 71, 931 63, 818 60, 539 5, 834 6, 019 

64| Paper, paperboard and products 691, 531 738, 614 592, 641 630, 558 37, 044 50, 458 

65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. 13, 717 13, 228 6,197 6, 951 746 423 

66| Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p Re 18, 447 17, 722 13, 053 11, 864 1,979 2, 482 

67| Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ...........sscses0e sees 17,415 15, 947 15, 812 14, 234 857 499 

68| Base metals (including iO) .........cccccccccscesssssscscseces ae 633, 359 691, 632 345, 338 382, 069 206, 485 214, 662 

69 Manufactures: Of metals: it:ccossscsocareconcescareasceceatereaacsespmsccenaacsscaes 18, 255 17, 002 12,038 8, 769 308 371 

q Machinery and Transport Equipment ...............cccsssccssecssescsececoeses 280,749. 319,450 148, 071 165, 948 5,199 7,390 

71 Machineryeother- than@lec eric sccccccscnacesonancoseccatcuccencesacasaccesencesceue 151, 533 157, 523 103, 782 105, 024 3, 730 5, 209 

712 Electric machinery and apparatus See 31, 921 33, 246 15, 356 17, 705 606 153 

Sf) CETANS DONE OGULDMONE <cencccscsnassscctsccacsscesanscansscescosesqasuacsesseteeenaseea 97,295 128, 681 28, 932 43, 220 864 1, 428 

8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 30,379 35, S11 16, 839 20, 164 2,172 2,523 

Building fixtures and fittings 1, 379 1,260 135 200 1 4 

Furniture and related fixtures 153 157 342 308 q 44 

Travel goods, handbags, eCtC. «000+ 80 68 53 32 1 1 

5, LTE 5, 761 3, 002 3,436 627 881 

2, 390 2,612 1,458 1, 605 275 269 

Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. ..... 9,372 11,191 4, 664 5,372 | 666 154 

Manufactured articles, 1.0.P. -us.eccccrserscosscesscesserseseceassesssenssoneoes 11, 233 14, 163 7, 186 9, 210 594 570 

9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities 27, 333 37, 487 1, 692 1, 619 
Postal] packages 5 73 86 1 Br 

Live animals not for food . 1,136 1, 053 12 0 

Returnéd goods and special transactions ... ace 26, 124 36,347 1, 680 1,598 


Grand Total, Exports Covered by S.LT.C. ' 4,351,284 4, 863,143 | 2,612,182 2, 879, 014 773, 994 818, 432 


1. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XXXI. Imports by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, 1955 and 1956 


Section 
and 
Division 
Codes 


From All Countries From United States 
Title Description 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


ON eae seme eae eae dene om cacc ae aves ave Sand corenion eksnss Sen au het Sav auastcesees 435,058 494, 867 195,397 240, 280 
Live animals, chiefly for £000 ...............s.sesssscssersssseseserereserenoes 2,178 3, 400 2,028 3,297 
Meatrand Meat Dre PAratlOns: 2.2. icsn.cocecascsececeveccsacacstesencscescsvoanscers 23, 995 Zipoae 12, 183 15, 409 
Dairy products LE eES ANG NOMESY sccsosessssscconeecsyeunscevvsecescccsseastsse T, 100 1, 767 2,681 3, 703 


Bishvand Tish PreparavlOus mcerscecceceyentasnacenevertrcnssapessseperevacvasnece 
Gereals and Cereal) preparations: 2h. ciccccscccscrscavonsncosesssesscesetess 
Fruits and vegetables ................. 
Sugar and sugar preparations . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices....... 
Fodders (except unmilled cereals) . 
Miscellaneous: food preparatlons)...cccccccccscecceccscecacesccscsscessnseses 


9,407 15, 889 5,075 6,012 
19,513 25, 307 14, 759 19, 456 
188, 214 213,814 129, 888 155,085 
61,675 65, 678 2,419 3,533 
113,020 116, 830 16, 373 15,817 
7,994 14, 831 7,985 14, 813 
2,400 3, 829 2,006 3,155 


Beverages and Tobacco .........csecresccsssrssesssescssseenccesseonsceessccscnsenece 


PS OVGEMS OS eer conscsconsecavcvodeses shou Vives <ecnchs tasscreabcvanaranaseasisscesssensveroetoes 
FR ODAGEO LANG MA UL CLIT CS .cce-cecccscucrcetesersescossecsepeceucstuccesev<vescavs 


25, 303 26,420 5, 859 5,223 


20,398 21, 646 2,360 1,837: 
4,905 4,773 3,499 3,386 


Crude Materials, Imedible ................ccsecccssssseneseceeessseceseseeeeeeserees 


HIGGS, SKINS ANG LUNs) UNONGS SEU iscsssccscersecsesnecescvsereacuresaeaeaeat 
OlP seeds, nuts: Ang Keres! ceo.cqccccerersvevoncsccver-senseassscnenceseoesesves 
Crude rubber, including Synthetic... ....cssc.eccrccccvcsreassecacsccoreoncse 
Woda Jin betty ANG C Of Kan ecestecscvecesrercbccsecsenrsccapssassccncs scnxecusavesesaecr 
PP UMIPFATO WASEE DAD EM tisncesctstsecesvesersecosscacessasess O saereasisunccatteteten ce 
Textile fibres, UNMANULACEULEM, cacccccscscassseececccssecscsvscsoesavececssesee 
Crudecmineral's andslercuinZers cerrsrwsccccscexevesvatetccecrossceescenussssesers 
Metalliferous ores and Metal SCIAP ............ccccecsssecesneseeeseessesees 
Animal and vegetable crude materials, .0.D. ....scseceeeeees 


417, 912 494, 213 265,589 320, 184 


27, 735 28, 480 21,509 21,620 
29, 253 37, 465 20, 446 28, 432 
43,775 40,169 16,121 15,362 
36, 844 48,925 34, 887 46,683 

9, 661 12,001 9,655 11,993 
121,535 121, 273 60, 433 50,613 
46,856 59, 637 39, 640 45, 942 
83, 208 124, 280 50, 941 85, 793 
19,044 21,983 11,959 13, 745 


Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ............cccssssssoeeeees 489,437 562, 625 230, 632 255,235 


Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats .........c:cccscceecesseeesneeeeneeeees 28,157 


27,307 14, 644 15,141 


MTR@MNIC Gl 5 leet eco ses reece ts ceaecuc came vececsudneserepsvoserctovaveseteeccascrocannersswatsaqauee 


Chemica] elements and COMPOUMNGAS ...............csesesereesseceesseeesees 
Minera] tar and related crude Chemicals ..........ssscscsecseeeesersee 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ............scscesseeeeseeees 
‘Medicina] and pharmaceutical] products ............s:scssssscceseseseress 
Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations ............cececseeee 
Mertilizera y Man Usa CUE scrcacceseecescncceerasenasccheescssusesecsescocexexevess 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals ...........::ccessseeeeseeees 


272, 814 298, 384 230,410 255,567 


68, 150 70,171 56, 887 60, 349 
10,141 11, 630 8, 604 9,525 
33, 847 36,354 22,576 24,963 
17,631 18, 760 14, 200 15, 088 
9, 713 11,993 8,326 10, 183 
11, 767 12,050 9,900 10, 276 
121,564 137, 426 109, 917 125, 183 


Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material ................:.:::::ce:00 


Leather and products and dressed furs ..........sssescscceceessesenres 
Rubber manufactures), BIO Da tecccccescecscsceenqccsacescececeaccosceccesecesesure 
Wood and cork products (except furniture) 
Paper, paperboard and products... 
Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. ..... 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, N.o.p.. ... 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery 
Base metals (including iron) 
Maniiiacturesofimetal S) .cccstss.c--peseresencccnussoxseszececese 


924,004 1,253,249 639, 932 842,518 


13,572 14,,776 8,214 8,477 
24,940 30,581 22,5953 27,114 
28, 450 35,548 16, 246 19, 796 
47,641 55, 730 45,281 52,354 
217,027 245, 381 110, 412 119, 217 
98, 203 112, 674 58, 864 66,046 
34,502 40, 242 8, 262 8,541 
228, 166 429,034 174, 956 300, 730 
231, 504 289, 283 195, 145 240, 243 


1,562,814 1,925,929 | 1,412,662 1,728,972 


762,028 1,030,631 691, 240 941,621 
251, 620 290, 867 220, 720 248, 044 
549, 166 604, 431 500, 702 539, 307 


Machinery and Transport Equipment .................:ccssssecscsseseseeserseee 


Machinery other than @1@Ctri@) cecccccc.ccecesscacsotesssscosescsvenseceusocnccs 
Electric machinery and apparatus ............secccesccccereenssesersreeserees 
TITANS POTe EQUIP MENG ccvecctecressesveesesocnsscessascosecs=tesecoseneoarevosssassenr 


Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ................:ssssessecsceeseeeceeerees 348,579 389, 974 269, 385 290, 916 
Billlging fixtures) and L1GCINSS ceccccacceccsusvasesevcveccectscsvsosencooctecsons 22, 205 24, 341 19,911 21,192 
Purniturevand related: LixCur@sS c..c.sssccccceossececssescrcrercesncvsscusnesase 13, 758 16,605 12,525 14,651 
TTavVel ZOOdS, DANGADARS CGC. ceccscoccccecezcossrescicvescesssoveceosonesesnas 5,430 6, 714 aioee 4,394 
ClOERING eo .ce.csecoccesessevee Fico stacnececdsenotesvesstsnseceseseveaseyes 44, 968 51, 266 20,477 20,552 
POOL W GAT cosas csnecccnsteteseescescnucesou eee nesasestesss2cupenapuvsconnvererecses sesesueuse 10,355 10, 594 3, 780 3,411 
Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. ...............000 72,734 85, 245 54, 739 61, 221 
Mannract ured Artic) Gsin MO: ccc ecssesescersetorssecisssveccencsosassceotosccre 179,129 195, 208 154,429 165, 495 


208, 219 232,412 


41, 639 49,371 
2,468 1,918 
164,112 181,123 


187, 619 207,581 


40,537 47, 141 
2,254 1,426 
144,829 159,015 


Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities ...................::000 


IPO StH NDA CHAR OS iereunsrarecactseetace sevecssenesovcrpncencscdsanstsrcoriccahaessuccnsse 
Pave animals NOttOr 1OOGsctesce-ccasvevsnssccerseesssevescaceescesoseavsanaseseses 
Returned goods and special transactions ..............ceseseseeeseseee 


Grand Total, Imports Covered by S.1.T.C, ........:cssssssseeeresserseseees 4,712,297 5,705,379 | 3,452,129 4,161,617 


From United Kingdom 


1955 
$’000° 


15, 030 


150 
376 
28 
293 
3,058 
1,745 
2,830 
6, 331 


3 
215 


1955 1956 1955 1956 955 | 


10,171 


9,912 
259 


26, 106 
2,755 


161,593 


4,522 

870 

3, 223 

1, 767 

61,958 
23, 236 
17,414 
26,020 
22, 583 


112, 715 


48,674 
23,514 
40,527 


35,537 


1,505 
540 
980 

14, 865 
3, 700 
3,277 

10, 670 


9,007 


658 
109 
8, 239 


400,531 . 


1956 
$000 


216, 452 


5,153 
1,390 
4, 802 
1,945 
70, 208 
25,014 
21, 253 
58, 751 
27, 935 


136, 549 


57, 127 
32, 609 
46,813 


41, 245 
2,088 
806 
1,037 
16,115 
4,030 


4,620 
12, 548 


10, 238 
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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Trade is a semi-annual publication designed to 
provide information on Canadian trade for the general reader, together with some 
analysis of Canadian trade statistics. Both textual commentary and summary 
tables are included and, from time to time, special material relating to Canadian 
trade is presented. Those interested in obtaining more detailed statistics on 
Canada’s foreign trade should consult the monthly, quarterly and annual Trade 
of Canada publications. 


This report was prepared by Mr. J. Pickett, under the direction of Mr. 
L.A. Shackleton, Chief of the External Trade Section, and of Mr. C.D. Blyth, 
Director of the International Trade Division. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, WALTER E. DUFFETT, 


June 11, 1958. Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 
Leading Developments and General Background 


Leading Developments in 1957 


In 1957, the high level of Canadian exports was 
little more than maintained and the level of Canadian 
imports was slightly lower than it had been in 1956, 
This relative stability reflected the tendency toward 
a levelling-off in activity which had become evident, 
to different-degrees and with differences in timing, 
during the year at home and abroad and above all 
in the United States. Total exports (domestic ex- 
ports plus re-exports) increased by 1.5% in value 
in 1957, compared to an increase of 11.8% in 1956, 
and imports, which had risen by 21.1% in 1956, 
declined by 1.4%. Total trade was consequently 
reduced by 0.1% and the import balance fell from 
$842 million, which was the highest balance ever 
recorded, to $689 million. 


The price index fell by 0.1% for domestic 
exports and rose by 3.2% for imports, with the terms 
of trade consequently deteriorating by 3.2%. The 
volume increase in domestic exports was thus, at 
1.2% roughly similar to the value change, whereas 
the volume decline in imports was 4.1% and the 
value fall would have been greater but for the price 
increases. On a seasonally adjusted basis total 
exports were at their highest in the third quarter 
and declined in the fourth quarter to an annual rate 
of $4,995 million. Imports, on the other hand, in- 
creased in the first quarter but decreased contin- 
uously thereafter until, in the fourth quarter, they 
were running at an annual rate of $5,234 million. 
The changes of 1957 as a whole contrast markedly 
with developments in other recent years. 


In 1953, during the re-adjustments which follow- 
ed the Korean War, Canadian exports declined 
(mostly because of reduced foreign demand for 
grains and especially wheat). Imports, in the same 
year, increased considerably, but fell in 1954 as a 
result of a widespread decline in purchases which 
was most marked for machinery, equipment and 
textiles. In 1955, Canadian trade expanded greatly 
as the recovery which began in 1954 became general 
and complete; the demand for exports of virtually 
all commodities but grains (which fell again but 
less sharply) increased and imports of all leading 
commodities were greater. The following year saw 
the growth of trade continue at an increased rate 
and value and volume records were established for 
both exports and imports. The strong recovery of 
wheat sales was a Significant factor in the expan- 
Sion of exports, while the higher demand for invest- 
ment goods contributed greatly to the increase of 
imports. Inter-related and behind the trade expansion 
were a high level of domestic economic activity and 
buoyant world markets; and an important feature of 
recent years, which contributed to the increase of 
both exports and imports, was the increased explora- 
tion and development of Canadian natural resources. 


There was no major change in the ranking of 
Canada’s leading trading partners in 1957, although, 
contrary to the general increase in exports and 
imports which took place in 1956, there were some 
decreases in exports to and imports from different 
countries and areas. Imports from the United States 
declined as those from the United Kingdom, the 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


1955 to 
1953 1954 1955 1957 
% 


Calendar year Change from 


$’000 ,000 


Value of trade: 

PU aER TEX NOTES cere tee v eects 4,172.6 3,946.9 4,351.3 4,863.1 4,934.4 +11.8 41.5 
Domestic exports us 26.5 ..5c.2s--.-rmet 4,117.4 3,881.3 4,281.8 4,789.7 4,839.1 +11.9 +1.0 
RVC=OX POPES Sic ecse-ceceicecececcee etereaseteree: 55. 2 65.6 69.5 713.4 95.3 - - 

AMDOTLG ei atas tant Are Ras atean Re 44382..80 4093.02. 4012.4 bo, 105.44 er os6 23.4 +21.1 -1.4 

otal trades {are er are een 8,555.4 8,040.17 9,063.7 10,568.6 10, 557.8 +16.6 -0.1 

rade balance :.Str 5.4. ie. ee -210. 2 -146.32 -361.1 -842.3 -639.0 — _ 

Price indexes: 1948 = 100 

DOMES TICTCXPOTtS meee. cee eect eee 118.3 115.1 Ten 121.4 121.3 ap AHL -0.1 

IN DOLtSpeesetees reer tens eke eerest acer rnin: 109.4 109.5 110.5 113.0 116.6 + 2.3 +3.2 

fers of trade? 0.0... aes 105.1 106.5 107.4 + 0.8 -3.2 

Volume indexes: 1948 = 100 
IDOMESELC CXPOLtS ercecccceerstect..ccsteoneeonnrete 11352 109.6 118.3 128.3 129.8 + 8.5 +1.2 
ITN DOTES eee cee ee es ee eos cs eee era 151.0 141.0 160.3 190.0 182.2 +18. 5 -4.1 
Constant dollar values: $’000,000 of 1948 

PRO LAIROX NOP LS sate oe ceectes eee ce accra ctecnesees Sy DSUs mo RaooeO 3,700.8 4,010.3 4,071.1 + 8.4 +1.5 

ETRY oY.a oR} eet ee RE sas cee tine ia os 4,006.2 3,738.12 4,264.6 5,049.0 4,822.8 +18. 4 -—4.5 

PO ta Stra Cerra tetcsetet see eee ace 7,537.2 7,170.12 7,965.4 9,059.3 8,893.9 +13.7 -1.8 


1. Exclusive of transfer of defence equipment and 


supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries under the Defence 


Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1953, $182.0 million; 1954, $202.4 million; 1955, $165.9 million; 1956, $96.4 


million; 1957, $62.5 million. 


2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the year by an 
amount estimated at not less than $40 million, and total trade and the trade balance by the same amount. Allowance should 
be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 

3. Export price index divided by import price index. This ratio measures the extent to which export prices have in- 


creased more or less rapidly than import prices. 
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Commonwealth, Europe and Latin America increased; 
and exports to the United States, Europe and Latin 
America increased as those to the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth declined. The United States, 
with which industrial materials are exchanged for 
manufactured goods and to a lesser extent, chemi- 
cals, fuels and certain products not available in 
Canada, continued to be the leading country in 
Canadian foreign trade. The share, however, of the 
United States in total trade fell from 66.6% to 65.7% 
in 1957. The United Kingdom, which supplies manu- 
factured goods and machinery and receives mainly 
grains, non-ferrous metals and forest products, 
ranked second to the United States and accounted 
for 12.0% of trade—slightly less than in 1956. 
Europe, whose trading pattern with Canada is simi- 
lar to that of the United Kingdom, was responsible 
for 8.2% of Canadian foreign trade in 1957, as com- 
pared to 7.9% in 1956. Latin American and many 
Commonwealth countries are more interested in 
_ exchanging primary commodities for Canadian manu- 
factured goods, and the Commonwealth (excluding 
the United Kingdom) accounted for 4.6% and Latin 
America for 5.8% of Canadian trade in 1957, some- 
what more in both cases than in 1956. 


Among individual commodities, exports were 
sustained by large increases in the sale of cattle, 
flaxseed and used ships; in some iron and steel 
products, notably pigs, ingots, blooms and billets; 
and in nickel, uranium and petroleum. These gains, 
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however, were very largely offset by considerable 
decreases in the export of wheat and barley, planks 
and boards and copper. Large increases in the im- 
port of unrefined sugar, pipes, tubes and fittings, 
bauxite and petroleum did not suffice to compensate 
fully for the considerable declines in the import of 
freight and passenger automobiles and parts, rolling 
mill products and tractors and parts. 


Main Export Changes! 


Although there was relatively little overall 
change in Canadian exports in 1957, the main com- 
modity groups, classified on the basis of component 
material, showed considerable and diverse move- 
ment. Wood, wood products and paper and agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, which between them 
accounted for more than 48% of total domestic 
exports, declined by around 15% and 4% respective- 
ly, These decreases, however, were offset by 
increases (of around 5%, 13% and 19% respectively) 
in non-ferrous metals, iron and its products, and 
non-metallic minerals, which three groups accounted 
for almost 40% of the domestjc export total. The 
other four main groups all recorded relative in- 
creases: animals and animal products, fibres, tex- 
tiles and products, and chemical goods reversed 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 
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previous declines and gained respectively by about 
16%, 20% and 7%; miscellaneous commodities rose 
by some 24% compared to an increase of more than 
54% in the previous year. Wood and paper products, 
notwithstanding their relative decline, were still 
responsible for around 30% of total.domestic exports 
and continued, collectively, to rank first. Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, which had risen by 
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close to 30% in 1956 and which accounted for about 
17% of the total in 1957, yielded second place 
among the commodity groups to non-ferrous metals 
which were responsible for over 20% of the 1957 
domestic export total. 


Newsprint paper was still the leading commodi- 
ty export in 1957 and accounted for almost 15% of 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


Total exports: 


POCO CSCO Fe oe LOLS ESE OES BODES SEESC SO DEES ESS ESS LOSS SORE DE SObSSOFOES 


POPS OOOOH SOS SSl PSE SHS TESST FESS 00D ESS ODETS SOO S ESSER OES EOO SDE SS 


Pe Peo a Pere rere Deere rele DSESOS OSE DE OSTEO OSE HOHE SE ESHSEOIOSEES 


Pe POS eee OED e ETOH EOE HE EOOEHESESOSEH EOF OES OOH ESS POTS EEHOE SESE 
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total domestic exports. The relative value increase, 
however, was very moderate and was the smallest 
in seven years, while the volume of sales was 
virtually unchanged. Exports slowed down markedly 
in the last quarter of 1957, largely because of re- 
duced demand in the United States, and a ten week 
strike in British Columbia late in the year also 
affected the movement of exports. The small in- 
crease in newsprint paper was insufficient to offset 
declines in other wood and paper products, notably 
planks and boards and plywood and veneers, which 
were affected by the reduction in residential con- 
struction activity in the United States-and which 
declined for the second successive year. In 1957, 
the respective declines were around 14% and 23%. 
The export of wood pulp was also reduced but only 
by some 4% in value and the smaller relative decline 
resulted in wood pulp just replacing planks and 
boards as the third leading commodity export. 


The decline of agricultural and vegetable 
products was due largely to reduced sales of wheat 
which were some 26% less than in 1956. Both the 
regular European market and the special market in 
the Soviet countries, the development of which had 
been an important factor in the 1956 recovery, were 
affected. Wheat exports had increased by over 50% 
in 1956 but had even then been considerably below 
the record level of 1952 the only recent year in 
which wheat had ranked first among the leading 
exports. In other years except 1955, wheat has been 
second leading commodity and in 1957 it was re- 
sponsible for almost 8% of total domestic exports. 
Exports of barley, wheat flour and whisky also 
declined, and exports of flaxseed and tobacco in- 
creased by around 50% and 27% respectively, while 
shipments of oats, mostly to the United States, rose 
by more than 100%. 


Aluminum declined moderately and copper, lead, 
zinc and platinum metals more sharply among non- 
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terrous metals, but increases in nickel, uranium and 
electrical apparatus more than compensated for 
these adverse movements. Aluminum exports fell by 
just over 2% in value with the volume decrease 
being somewhat greater and although a strike, which 
lasted from May until September, may have affected 
the situation, it is noteworthy that subsequent pro- 
duction has been less than capacity. Copper exports 
actually increased in volume, the decrease in value 
of around 17% being due entirely to a fall in price, 
whereas nickel exports were somewhat more than 
11% greater than in 1956 very largely as a result 
of price increases. Price changes also played a 
large part in the reduction in value of zinc, lead and 
platinum metal exports. Uranium exports, the prices, 
of which are fixed by existing contracts, and virtual- 
ly all of which go to the United States, rose by 
almost 180% as compared with an increase of some 
73% in the previous year. 


Among iron and its products, iron ore (which 
had ranked twenty-eight among the leading forty 
commodities in 1953, eighteenth in 1954 and, re- 
flecting increases in productive capacity, eighth 
thereafter) maintained its high position and in- 
creased in value by something just over 5%—a 
moderate rise compared to that of the previous two 
years. Farm implements and machinery, which had 
declined in 1956, increased by more than 5%, while 
non-farm machinery and parts rose by more than 
20%, rolling mill products by about 29%, internal 
combustion engines by almost 52%, and passenger 
automobiles by some 33%. Scrap iron and steel, on 
the other hand, which had increased by more than 
40% in 1956, declined by almost 6% in 1957. Pigs, 
ingots, blooms and billets, which had declined by 
some 38% in 1956, increased by over 100%, a spec- 
tacular increase in exports to Europe much more 
than compensating for a not inconsiderable decline 
in exports to the United States. Although in abso- 
lute terms the exports of pipes, tubes and fittings 


TABLE 3. Composition of Trade with all Countries, by Main Groups 


Agricultural and vegetable products ......... 975.0 831. 
Animals and animal products ..................00+ 260, 2 302, 
Fibres, textiles and products ...............00.. 22.6 Ze 
Wood, wood products and paper ...........c.000. 1,514.5 1,456. 
arONn an Owits: DEOMUCE Sane cc ycterccecscetccecess ms 458.8 518, 
Non-ferrous metals and products! |... 959.5 1,006, 
Non-metallic minerals and products ......... 29251 347, 
Chemicals and allied products? ...............0. 182.9 195, 
Miscellaneous commodities .00.........cscssceseee 124, 2 154. 


$’000,000 


Domestic exports 


= Words Ore HO KF DH 


Imports 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
% of total $000,000 % of total 


20,4 17,2 628.8 652, 2 1150 1156 
5.4 6. 2 122, 2 124.6 2.2 2.2 
0.5 0.6 416.4 408, 7 7.3 ie 

31.6 30. 1 228, 2 225. 9 4.0 4.0 
9.6 10.7 | 2,231.4 2, 131.0 39.1 37.9 

20.0 20, 8 491.5 484.9 8.6 8.6 
6.1 7,2 766, 0 eiiet 13, 4 13,9 
3.8 4,0 288, 6 293, 8 5.1 5.2 
2.6 3.2 532. 5 524.7 9.3 9.3 


1. Export figures for 1956 are adjusted for transfer of uranium ores and concentrates from chemicals to non-ferrous 
metals, See Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1957,Ch. IV, Tables 10 and 11, pp. 28 and 29. 
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were not sufficiently large to rank among the forty 
leading commodities the increase from about $1.5 
million in 1956 to approaching $11 million in 1957 
is worth noting, the more so since the increase was 
spread among the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Europe and the Commonwealth. 


Petroleum was again the most important export 
among non-metallic minerals, retaining, for the 
second successive year, ninth place among leading 
commodities where previously, as recently as 1954, 
it had not been in the leading forty. The 1957 value 
increase of almost 36% was, perhaps not surprising- 
ly, relatively small compared to the increases of 
187% and 474% respectively recorded in the previous 
two years. Most of the petroleum went to the United 
States and of the $141 million worth exported in 
1957, all but $300 thousand was taken by that 
country. Asbestos and abrasives, the other leading 
exports among non-metallic minerals, also increased 
in 1957, the former by over 7% and the latter by 
almost 20%. 


A very strong increase —from $630 thousand in 
1956 to almost $42 million in 1957—in cattle sales 
(which were mostly to the United States) played 
an important part in the improvement of the animal 
and animal products group, while fresh and frozen 
fish, which account for more than one-fifth of all 
exports in this group increased by about 6%, roughly 
the same as in 1956. Cured fish increased by just 
over 7% and fur skins were virtually unchanged. 


Exports of fertilizers declined very slightly 
while those of synthetic plastics increased by 
approaching 12% among chemical and allied prod- 
ucts. Among miscellaneous commodities, the export 
of aircraft and parts decreased by some 19%. Used 
ships, sold mostly to Panama, increased by almost 
350% and thus recorded one of the largest relative 
gains. 


Main Import Changes! 


Import changes in the main commodity groups 
were moderate and well balanced as between in- 
creases and decreases. Fibres, textiles and prod- 
ucts, and iron and its products declined by roughly 
2% and 5% respectively; and wood, wood products 
and paper, non-ferrous metals and miscellaneous 
commodities all decreased by roughly 1%. On the 
other hand, agricultural and vegetable products 
increased by around 4% and the other three main 
commodity groups all by around 2%. The relative 
shares of the groups in the total were virtually un- 
changed in 1957 and the iron and steel group, de- 
Spite the small decline, was still by far the most 
important and accounted for almost 38% of the im- 
port total—no fewer than twelve of the forty leading 
commodities being found in this group. 


In1955 and 1956 a high rate of economic growth 
and domestic resource development resulted in in- 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 


creasing imports of virtually all the leading commod- 
ities in the iron and steel group. As, however, the 
rate of growth slackened, the demand for imports 
was affected and most of the leading iron and steel 
imports in 1957 either increased but moderately or 
declined more or less sharply. Non-farm machinery 
and parts, the largest category in its group and 
among all import commodities, was virtually un- 
changed at $631.5 million and thus reflected the 
levelling off of business investment in machinery 
and equipment. Rolling mill products, the import of 
which had increased by over 80% in 1956, declined 
by almost 6% in 1957, but remained in fifth place 
among leading commodities. Automobile parts 
(except engines), which fell from second to third 
among leading commodities, passenger automobiles 
and freight automobiles declined by around 9%, 15% 
and 36% respectively. The value change in the 
import of passenger automobiles partly reflects a 
decline in imports from the United States, whence 
shipments had been inflated in 1956 by a strike; 
but it also conceals a marked structural change in 
the Canadian market for foreign cars. In both value 
and volume terms, imports from the United States 
were lower in 1957 than they had been in 1955, 
whereas imports from the United Kingdom and 
Europe, in value and volume, were greater. Thus 
the American share, in value terms, of the Canadian 
market for foreign cars fell from almost 76% in 1955 
to just over 52% in 1957, while the British and 
European shares rose from around 18% and 6% 
respectively to around 29% and 19% respectively. 
In terms of numbers of cars, however, the American 
share over the same period was reduced from just 
under 57% to 25%, the British share increased from 
almost 31% to over 40%, and the European share 
went up from almost 13% to almost 35%. 


Among other iron and steel imports, tractors 
and parts, which had increased by almost 40% in 
1956, declined by 20% in 1957, and cooking and 
heating apparatus and iron ore. by about 8% and 6% 
respectively. Farm implements and internal combus- 
tion engines and parts both increased moderately, 
while tools rose by around 11%. Pipes, tubes and 
fittings, largely because of widespread pipe line 
construction increased by roughly 20%—sufficiently 
against the general trend to displace both tractors 
and parts and passenger automobiles in individual 
commodity ranking. 


Unrefined sugar, the leading commodity among 
agricultural and vegetable imports, increased by 
36% while green coffee lost some of the ground it 
had recovered the previous year and declined by 
almost 6%. In the same group, fresh vegetables and 
crude and semi-fabricated rubber increased moder- 
ately, and citrus fruits remained virtually unchanged. 
Among fibres and textiles, cotton and wool fabrics 
both increased slightly, but raw cotton declined (by 
almost 16% in 1957) for the second successive year. 
Newspapers and magazines and printed books, 
among wood and paper products increased by rough- 
ly 4% and 13% respectively. Paperboard, paper and 
products were relatively unchanged and logs, timber 
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and lumber declined by just 22%—almost as much 
as the percentage increase of the previous year. 


Imports of electrical apparatus declined moder- 
ately in 1957, but were still the most important 
among non-ferrous metals and products and ranked 
fourth among leading commodities. Bauxite and 
alumina increased by almost 58% in marked contrast 
to the trends in primary production and export of 
aluminum, Petroleum, the second leading commodity, 


accounted for approaching one-third of imported non- 
metallic minerals and increased by almost 13% over 
its 1956 total. Bituminous coal and fuel oils in the 
same group, declined by some 6% and 7% respec- 
tively; gasoline increased by about 6%. 


Among other leading commodities, aircraft and 
parts, which had declined by more than 30% in 1956, 
increased by almost 3%, refrigerators and freezers 
decreased by about 21%, and tourist purchases rose 
from about $75 million to about $77 million. 


General Background 


In order accurately to evaluate movements in 
foreign trade it is necessary to know something of 
the structure of foreign trade and its importance to 
the national economy; to have some broad under- 
standing of trends in the international economy; and 
to be acquainted with the main domestic develop- 
ments. As the difficulties of the immediate post-war 
period have receded it has become clear that the 
essential problem is to maintain the balance between 
inflationary and deflationary situations and thus to 
reconcile economic growth with stability and reason- 
ably full employment. This is particularly difficult 
to achieve in industrial economies in which invest- 
ment is at one and the same time an important factor 
in aggregate demand and the means whereby produc- 
tive capacity and, therefore, the level of effective 
demand necessary to clear the market are raised. 


International Trade and the National Economy 


International trade is based on the division of 
labour and is determined, in kind and extent, by a 
combination of factors, the more important of which 
are geographical, technological, historical and 
political. Geography has been of great importance to 
Canada, both from the nature of her resource endow- 
ment and from the proximity of the United States, but 
technology has also played its part, especially in 
recent years when it has become increasingly profit- 
able to develop mineral resources. The structure of 
Canadian trade has changed somewhat in the last 
thirty years without, however, more than moderately 
reducing the overall importance of trade to the 
Canadian economy. In the early 1900’s Canada 
exchanged the products of her farms, forests and 
fisheries for primary products not obtainable domes- 
tically and for manufactured goods and equipment. 
The impact of this pattern is still discernible, but 
exports have become more varied, minerals more 
important and agricultural products, although still 
very Significant, have lost their relative pre-emi- 
nence. 


In 1957, 20.4% of Canadian exports originated 
on the farms. This compares with 22.7% in 1956, the 
difference being due mainly to the reduction in 
wheat sales. Wheat, which was formerly by far the 
leading Canadian export, now normally ranks second 
to newsprint paper, but is still important and fluc- 
tuations in its sales have very considerable effect 
on the course of Canadian trade. Products of forest 
origin were responsible for 31.6% and 30.1% of total 
exports in 1956 and 1957 respectively, while those 
of mineral origin, reflecting recent growth in capaci- 


ty and concealing diverse trends, rose over the two 
years from 36.1% to 36.9%. Imports in 1956 and 1957 
were heavily concentrated in commodities of mineral 
origin, which accounted for 62.8% and 61.8% of the 
respective totals; goods of farm origin were respon- 
sible for 18.6% and 19.0%; and those of mixed origin 
for 14.0% and 14.5%. 


A rough measure of the importance of foreign 
trade to Canada may be obtained by comparing the 
trade totalsto the gross national product and relating 
the comparisons to the relative shares claimed in 
the gross national product by some other economic 
categories. Thus in 1957, exports of Canadian goods 
and Canadian imports of foreign goods accounted for 
around 16% and 18% respectively of the gruss nation- 
al product, whereas total domestic investment in 
new construction, machinery and equipment was 
responsible for some 23%. It should, too, be remem- 
bered that the gross national product includes goods 
which cannot enter into trade and that, therefore, 
the importance of trade to Canada may be greater 
than these figures suggest. It is thus evident that 
Canada has an open economy and a high degree of 
interdependence with the outside world. 


In 1957 world exports again increased, but by a 
reduced margin: in 1956 the increase had been of 
the order of 11%, whereas in 1957 it was around 7%. 
World industrial production was also higher than in 
1956, but the rate of increase was lower than both 
that of 1956 and that of world exports. As in Canada, 
output in the United States and the United Kingdom 
was little changed from what it had been a year 
earlier, In most Western European countries produc- 
tion increased sharply in the first quarter of the 
year, aS a result of the mild winter, but, in some of 
the smaller countries, it declined thereafter; Germany 
shared in this initial upsurge, but the rate of growth 
was lower in the subsequent three quarters; in 
France output changes were somewhat irregular 
throughout the year but showed a significant in- 
crease for the year as a whole; and in Japan produc- 
was also higher than in 1956, but the rate of growth 
was lower. The trade of manufacturing countries as a 
group expanded rapidly till mid-year; rose somewhat 
in the third quarter; and was virtually unchanged in 
the fourth quarter from the previous year. Exports 
from primary producing countries also fell in the 
fourth quarter, although imports into these countries 
continued to increase. 


As evidence of the recession in the United 
States strengthened in the final quarter of the year, 
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TABLE 4. Indexes of Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 
1948 = 100 
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j. Not available. 


two differences between the present period and that 
of 1953-54 emerged: activity in Europe, which had 
remained relatively buoyant in 1953-54, also slack- 
ened; and countries outside the United States, which 
had entered the period in 1953-54 with growing gold 
and dollar reserves, were losing reserves at the 
beginning of the present period. For most of the 
period 1952-56, reserves had increased at an annual 
rate of $2 billion. In 1957 they increased by $650 
million to a total of $30 billion; and even this more 
moderate increase was only made possible by draw- 
ings of some $900 million on the International 
Monetary Fund. This change in the rate of increase 
in the holdings of gold and dollars reserves resulted 
in the first part of the year from a sharp increase in 
foreign expenditures on American goods and services 
and from an apparent influx of short term capital 
into the United States. 


Related to the slowing down in industrial 
production and trade, at least in so far as it helped 
intensify recessionary tendencies, was the fall in 
some commodity prices — particularly those of some 
non-ferrous metals. The supply of certain base 
metals —especially of copper, lead, zinc and tin— 
had caught up with the demand, in markets in which 
prices had previously been inflated by artificial 
control of supplies and long dependence on marginal 


1937 1947 1954 1955 1956 1957 


89.4 90. 2 126.2 139.2 155.7 157.3 
30.7 97.6 155.2 178.7 216.4 91323 
Gin 7 93.7 139.9 Page 183.9 183.7 
34.3 88. 2 155.9 172.6 192.1 199.0 
24.1 79.0 73-6 196.5 251.5 272.5 
43.6 92.3 183.0 199.0 237.0 253.6 
37.5 95.6 135.5 150.2 159.6 166.3 
53. 4 91.6 115.1 DLT a 121.4 121 
50.8 88. 0 109.5 110.5 113.0 116.6 
55.7 88. 4 11272 113.2 116.6 117.6 
64.9 87.4 119.8 120.0 121.8 125.7 
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60.4 110.9 141.0 160.3 190.0 182.2 
60.7 104.3 124.8 138.6 157.6 154.8 
55.1 97.1 125.4 136.9 147.0 147. 2 
55.0 96.7 124.6 135.4 144.9 144.7 
83.3 99.1 106. 3 109.0 113.1 115.9 
45.6 101.8 97.4 11220 4 


high cost sources. The effects of the Suez crisis of 
late 1956 continued into the early months of 1957. 
They were, however, neither lasting nor as consider- 
able as might have been expected; although they did 
for a time inflate freighter rates and provide Canada 
with a Californian market for oil. 


Domestic Economic Trends 


The Canadian economy expanded very rapidly 
in 1955 and 1956 and natural resources and basic 
industry were greatly developed. Imports and exports 
increased markedly oyer the two years: the former 
to supply the raw materials and equipment for devel- 
opment and to supplement scarce domestic resources; 
and the latter including increasingly significant 
quantities of iron ore, uranium and petroleum and 
thus reflecting the resource development. The high 
levels of activity were characterised in the move- 
ment of the gross national product which increased 
by some 11% in both 1955 and 1956. In contrast, the 
main feature of 1957 was the marked levelling off 
of economic activity: the sharp quarter-to-quarter 
advance in output and the gross national product 
which had been characteristic of 1955 and 1956, 
slowed down in 1957 and a moderate fall in output 
took place in the fourth quarter. For the year as a 
whole, the gross national product was some $31.1 
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TABLE 5. Foreign Trade and Population 


1954 1955 1956 
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billion, which, in value terms, represented an in- 
crease of 3.5% over the 1956 figure, but which in 
volume terms was virtually unchanged. 


Although total production in 1957 was relatively 
unchanged from 1956, there were divergent and con- 
trary trends in the broad industry groups, with the 
service industries tending to show increases, and 
declines appearing in some primary and secondary 
commodity producing industries. In the primary indus- 
tries, output was lower as the result of a substantial 
drop in crop production and the reduction in activity 
in the forest industry and fishing and trapping. On 
the other hand, the output of the mines, quarries and 
oil wells increased by some 6% as gains in uranium, 
petroleum, nickel, gold, silver and iron ore more than 
compensated for declines in the base metals and 
non-mineral production. Even here, however, the 
trend in output was downward in the second half of 
the year. Manufacturing output averaged about 2% 
less than the 1956 total, with durable goods falling 
off by about 5% and non-durable goods rising by 1%. 
The increases in the service industries were con- 
centrated in financial, government, and other per- 
sonal and community services; and transportation, 
storage and communications declined, reflecting the 
fall in railway freight traffic. Construction output 
was higher as a large scale programme of non- 
residential building more than offset the fall in 
residential construction (which increased sharply in 
the later part of the year). 


In 1957, the labour force increased by over 
200,000 partly because of increased participation 
and partly because of the high rate of immigration. 
This increase in the labour force made possible a 
simultaneous increase in employment and unem- 
ployment: employment was some 2.4% higher than 
in 1956, and the number of persons without jobs 
and looking for work rose from 3.1% of the labour 
force in 1956 to 4.3% of the labour force in 1957. 


Notwithstanding the rise in unemployment, the 
prices of final products again advanced in 1957 
(although the rate of increase declined during the 
year), but there was some decline in basic com- 


modity prices. 

The national income in 1957 was 3% higher 
than it had been in 1956, but it was, however, moving 
downward in the fourth quarter. Corporation profits 
and farm income both declined but labour income 
rose by 7% (although it was down slightly in the 
fourth quarter) and was the major factor in the 6% 
rise in personal income. Personal expenditure in- 
creased to $19.5 billion and was thus 5% higher than 
in 1956. All of the increase was accounted for by 
spending on non-durable goods and was due largely 
to price increases. 


Business expenditure for plant and equipment, 
which had been the major expansionary force in the 
economy in 1956, increased to $5.9 billion. It was 
then 14% higher than it had been in 1956 and this 
relative increase compares with the rise of 37% 
which took place in 1956. New construction, partly 
because both the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and the Trans Canada Pipeline were intensi- 
fied in 1957, accounted for more than one-half of 
this expenditure and increased by 25% over 1956. 
The purchase of new machinery and equipment rose 
by only 3% for the year as a whole, compared to 35% 
in the previous year. 


Thus, after two years of unusually rapid growth, 
the pace of Canadian economic development slack- 
ened in 1957. As foreign markets lost some of their 
earlier buoyancy, the creation of new capacity in the 
resource and basic industries was reduced; and with 
this reduction, imports, especially of iron and steel 
products, also levelled off. This was especially so 
towards the end of the year when the reduced flow of 
expenditures was largely absorbed by a reduction in 
the import of goods and services, which fell by 4.5% 
between the third and the fourth quarters. 
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CHAPTER Il 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for almost 78% of Canadian foreign trade 
in 1957. Imports from the United States declined 
from 73.0% to 71.1% of the total and exports to the 
United States accounted for 59.6% of all exports—a 
slightly higher proportion than in 1956. The United 
Kingdom was responsible for a somewhat higher 
proportion — 9.3% —of the import total than in 1956, 
but the British share of total exports fell from 16.8% 
to 15.0%. As a net result of these and other changes, 
the American share of Canada’s total trade fell from 
66.6% to 65.7% and that of the United Kingdom from 
12.3% to 12.0%. By comparison, Canada accounted 
for only 21.0% of the total trade of the United States 
and 8.5% of the total trade of the United Kingdom. 
This is reflected in Canada’s having a much higher 
index of market concentration of trade than either 
the United States or the United Kingdom. 


Although the United States and the United 
Kingdom have been Canada’s leading trading part- 
ners since Confederation, their individual impor- 
tance has differed in different periods. From 1867 
onwards there has been a marked tendency for the 
United States to become more and the United King- 
dom less important as a source of imports; and a 
somewhat similar tendency has generally been evi- 
dent for exports since the 1920’s. The fundamental 
reasons for the changing importance are to be found 
in economic history, especially in the development 
of a national economy in Canada and in the increas- 


ing industrialization of the North American economy 
as a whole; but the basic economic trend has twice 
been aggravated by world war, and the very heavy 
dependence on the United States as a source of 
imports, which has characterized recent years, is 
probably greater than it would have been in the 
absence of hostilities. 


In the four years following Confederation, the 
United Kingdom was, on the average, responsible 
for more than 50% of Canadian imports and the 
United States for just over 33%; and the importance 
of the United Kingdom was a reflection of the rela- 
tive immaturity of the Canadian and American eco- 
nomies. The Canadian economy at this time was 
still primarily rural, and imported mainly foodstuffs 
(some of which came from the United States), tex- 
tiles, and machinery and tools requiring a high 
degree of skill for their production; and most of 
the textiles and machinery came from the United 
Kingdom. Within twenty years of Confederation, 
however, the United States had replaced the 
United Kingdom as the most important source 
of Canadian imports and the respective shares 
in the import total for the period 1890-1893 
were about 46% and 37%. This change reflect- 
ed the development of the Canadian economy, the 
growing importance of manufactures in Canadian 
imports, and the growing competitiveness of the 
American industrial economy. As, too, the Canadian 
economy expanded westwards, as it became more 


TABLE 6. Index of Market Concentration of Trade! 
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industrial, and as technological progress led to the 
increased exploitation of natural resources and the 
beginnings of non-ferrous smelting and pulp and 
paper manufacturing, so the influence of the United 
States became more marked; and by the period 1910- 
1913 the United States was responsible for about 
63% of Canadian imports and the United Kingdom 
for only about 22%. 


The First World War further weakened British — 
Canadian trade-ties; and the situation was accen- 
tuated somewhat as the North American economy 
matured, as American advertising media circulated 
more widely in Canada and as the geographical 
proximity of the United States combined with 
the improved transportation facilities to increase 
contact between Canada and the United States. Prior 
to the war, the United Kingdom had been the prin- 
cipal source of capital imports: when however, the 
war had made it impossible to borrow in London, 
loans had been raised in New York; and the United 
Kingdom declined in the post-war period as a sup- 
plier of capital. In the same period merchandise 
imports were similarly affected. By 1926-29, im- 
ports from Britain had fallen to around 14% of the 
total and those from the United States had risen to 
almost 69%; and although the British share rose 
somewhat following the Empire Trade Agreement 
of 1932 and was around 18% in the late 1930’s, 
American influence was very marked in the import 
pattern which prevailed on the eve of the Second 
World War. The war itself resulted in further trade 
diversion and in the period 1946-49 the proportion 
of Canadian imports from the United Kingdom de- 
clined to some 10%, and that of imports from the 
United States increased to 72%. These figures re- 
flect not only the growing strength of the economy 
of the United States but also the strain placed by 
the war on the economy of the United Kingdom. 
War-time decimation of British capital at home and 
abroad had been very great: to restore the pre-war 
volume of capital per head required, in 1946, capital 
creation equal to one-quarter of the 1938 volume of 
the United Kingdom’s total capital assets; and ex- 
ternal disinvestment during the war was very great. 
In addition, war-time austerity had given rise toa 
pent-up home demand for consumers’ durable goods. 
These various demands on an economy already rad- 
ically transformed by the war could not but have 
affected the ability of the United Kingdom to supply 
traditional markets in the immediate post-war period. 


American predominance in the Canadian import 
trade subsequent to 1949 has been sustained as 
Canadian natural resources have been further de- 
veloped and as American capital and skills have 
played a leading part in this development. In 1945, 
70% of the foreign capital invested in Canada 
was owned in the United States; and by 1956 the 
American proportion had risen to 75%. Nor is this 
all: it should be remembered that, in the period 
1946-54, new capital of foreign origin supplied to 
Canadian enterprises and governments accounted 
for almost one-quarter of gross capital formation; 
and that by 1956, some 63% of American capital in 


Canada was direct rather than portfolio investment 
and that much of the investment was in wholly- 
owned subsidiaries. Against this background, and 
mindful also of non-economic factors, it is perhaps 
not surprising that in the period 1951-54, more than 
72% of Canadian imports should have been coming 
from the United States. In the same period the 
United Kingdom was the source of just under 10% of 
the import total. 


The direction of changes in the Canadian ex- 
port pattern have been less regular and far-reaching 
than the import changes, but the trend has been 
broadly similar since the 1920’s. At Confederation, 
about 38% of Canadian exports were sold in the 
United Kingdom and about 51% in the United States. 
In contrast, exports to the United Kingdom were 
relatively highest during the wheat boom of 1896- 
1913, and in the period 1901-1904 accounted for 
just under 61% of total exports. This reflected the 
development of an international market for Canadian 
wheat as freight rates were greatly reduced, prices 
increased, and demand grew sufficiently to exceed 
the full exploitation of good American land. 


In the period following the First World War, 
however, the development of hydro-electric power, 
the generaladvent of the internal combustion engine, 
the use of new industrial materials, and growth in 
size and circulation of newspapers led to even fur- 
ther exploitation of Canadian natural resources and 
to the increasing importance of mineral and forest 
products among export commodities. And as a large 
proportion of the mineral and forest products were 
marketed in the United States, so the direction of 
the export trade changed and by 1926-29 about 38% 
of the total was going to the United States as 
against just over 32% to the United Kingdom.{In 
this period a considerable amount of wheat exports 
to the United Kingdom were, although sold on the 
Liverpool Exchange, consigned to countries other 
than the United Kingdom) In the next decade, partly 
as a result of Imperial Preference and American tar- 
iff policy, the British position altered and by the 
outbreak of war the United Kingdom was again pur- 
chasing something like 40% of Canadian exports, 
while about 36% were marketed in the United States. 
War-time conditions, however, affected exports even 
more heavily than imports and in the immediate 
post-war years, exports to the United Kingdom de- 
clined to almost 25% of the total and the proportion 
taken by the United States rose to around 44%. In 
subsequent years the British proportion fell even 
further, in part at least as a reflection of the post- 
war dollar problem, and in the four years 1951-54 it 
averaged about 17%; and in the same period the 
share of exports to the United States in the total 
rose to almost 58%. 


The United States and the United Kingdom are 
both manufacturing countries with an interest in 
Canadian natural resources. Although, however, 
non-ferrous metals figure prominently in exports to 
both countries,the interests tend to be divergent and 
forest products tend to be most important in exports 
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1, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, World Trade Information Service, Part 3, No. 58-14. 
2. Excluding ‘‘special category’’ exports for which country detail is not published. 
3. U.K. Board of Trade: Trade and Navigation Accounts, December, 1957. 


to the United States and agricultural products in 
those to the United Kingdom. Imports from the two 
countries are more competitive, and in particular 
iron and steel goods, which form more than 35% of 
all imports from the United Kingdom and more than 
40% of all imports from the United States, compete 
directly for Canadian markets; and non-farm ma- 
chinery, passenger automobiles, rolling mill prod- 
ucts, pipes, tubes and fittings and internal com- 
bustion engines are significant imports from both 
countries. Among other commodities there is also 
considerable rivalry between British and American 
heavy electrical equipment and British and American 
aircraft and parts. 


In addition to the United States and the United 
Kingdom, only eight other countries were the origin 
or destination of more than 1% of Canadian imports 
or exports in 1956 and only four countries —the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Western Germany 
and Japan—were responsible for more than 1% of 
both imports and exports. In 1957, the number of 
countries in the former category rose to nine, as the 
Union of South Africa dropped from the list of lead- 
ing countries and as Italy and Australia were added; 
and the number and composition of countries in the 
latter category was unchanged. Venezuela, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and Belgium 
and Luxembourg again ranked third, fourth, fifth, and 
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sixth, on the basis of their share in Canadian total 
trade, among Canada’s leading trading partners. 
France was in seventh place; Norway was in ninth; 
and Italy and Australia took eighth and tenth place 


respectively. The trade of Canada with each of the 
ten leading countries mentioned in this paragraph 
will be discussed in turn. 


Trade with the United States 


Following the recession of 1953-54, economic 
activity in the United States continuously increased 
until the third quarter of 1957, and thereafter de- 
clined somewhat. The decrease in the final quarter 
of 1957 offset some of the increase of the first nine 
months of the year, but for the year as a whole new 
records were set in output, consumption and em- 
ployment; and the year closed with the economy 
operating at near record levels. The gross national 
product, at U.S. $434 billion, was 5% higher than it 
had been in 1956, and was thus just over 10% higher 
than it had been in 1955. Much of the 1957 increase 
was due to a rise in prices, the volume of output 
being only 1% above the 1956 volume; and most of 
the increase was concentrated in wages and sal- 
aries. Private investment was virtually unchanged 
at U.S. $67 billion, while Federal, State and local 
government spending increased by U.S. $6.5 billion 
to U.S. $86.5 billion; and consumer expenditures, 
at U.S. $280 billion, were, in dollar terms, more 
than 5%, and, in real terms, 2% higher than in 1956. 
Exports, allowing for price changes, increased in 
1957 by around U.S. $2 billion or 8% in volume. For 
the year as a whole, the supply of money was mod- 
erately reduced; and unemployment averaged around 
4% of the civilian labour force. 


By the end of 1957 there was widespread evi- 
dence of a general slackening in activity: consumer 
expenditure, although still heavy, had fallen some- 
what from the high level reached in the summer; un- 
employment had risen noticeably and had been re- 
flected, after September, in falling personal income; 
production had fallen and sales were maintained by 
moderate, but widespread, inventory liquidation; 
exports, which had been greatest in the earlier part 
of the year, had declined moderately in the middle 
months and more severely in the last quarter; excess 
capacity was evident, especially, in the steel in- 
dustry which was, by December, operating at 60% 
of capacity; and the gross national product ran, in 
the last quarter, at a rate somewhat below that for 
a year as a whole. Different sectors of the economy 
were differently affected and the decline had begun 
in a few industries in 1956 (the automobile and 
textile industries, for example); some industries 
slackened off at various points in 1957; and chem- 
ical, paper and food products generally maintained 
their strength until the end of 1957. Residential 
construction, contrary to the general trend and pos- 
sibly in response to the easing of credit restric- 
tions, increased somewhat in the second half of 
the year. 


On the basis of United States trade statistics, 
Canada was the most important single national mar- 
ket for American exports and the leading single 
source of American imports. The Canadian share in 


American exports fell from 24.0% in 1956 to 20.1% 
in 1957; the proportion of total imports from 23.0% 
to 22.4%; and the consequent Canadian share of the 
1957 total of American foreign trade was 21.0%. 


Domestic Exports to the United States! 


Canadian exports to the United States reached 
a total of almost $2,868 million in 1957 and thus 
exceeded the previous record of 1956 by some 1.7%. 
The year-to-year advance was, therefore, greatly 
reduced from the 10.1% increase recorded in 1956. 
A significant proportion of Canadian exports in all 
main groups went to the United States in 1957, the 
lowest proportion being 23.1% for agricultural and 
vegetable products, and the highest 80.5% for wood, 
wood products and paper, the leading group. Among 
the ten leading commodity exports, the proportion 
going to the United States fell below 40% in only 
one case—that of wheat of which only 4.2% of the 
total amount exported was shipped to the United 
States. Virtually 100% of all Canadian petroleum 
and uranium exported found markets in the United 
States, and more than 80% of exported newsprint 
paper and wood pulp were sold in the same country. 
More than 40% of all domestic exports to the United 
States were found in the wood and paper products 
group, and this group together with the non-ferrous 
metals accounted for more than 60% of Canadian 
exports to the United States. 


In 1956, only the exports of animals and animal 
products, among the nine main groups, were lower 
than they had been in the previous year. In 1957, 
four main group totals were lower than in 1956, four 
were higher, but with relatively reduced increments, 
and the group which had been lower in 1956 than in 
1955 also increased. Animals and animal products, 
which had declined by around 2% in 1956, increased 
by 23.4% to record the largest relative increase and 
to rise absolutely by almost as much as the net 
increase for all commodity groups taken together. 
Iron and steel goods, non-ferrous metals, non-metal- 
lic minerals and miscellaneous commodities, which 
together were responsible for some 42% of Canadian 
exports to the United States, went up by 3.1%, 8.6%, 
19.9% and 1.4% respectively, whereas they had 
risen by 15.7%, 10.4%, 50.5% and 34.9% in 1956. 
The absolute increases, however, in non-ferrous 
metals and non-metallic minerals were both around 
$45 million, each somewhat greater than the in- 
crease in the exports of animals and animal prod- 
ucts. Wood and paper products, which had increased 
moderately in 1956, declined by 6.2% in 1957 and 


1. For relevant statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 
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TABLE 8. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Half-Years 


Change Change 

1955 1956 1957 rane fat 
lst half ’56 2nd half ’56 

to to 
Jan. - June | July - Dec. ls - June] July -Dec.| Jan. - June/July -Dec. 1st half 57 ond half ’57 

$’000,000 % % 
Domestic exports ...... ee Ooeel Wis Gh) 5 2 1,345.4 1 hae s a iL, diag ey lig bylihe +0. 8 +2.6 
ILG=CXDOLUSs <cssescacececece ss 25a Ais Ab 28. 2 Dee 35eD 38.6 - — 
I DOLUS gece. eset ae 1, 649, 2 1, 803. 0 Py AE, 2 2, 044.5 2,136.0 ie o62e5 +0.9 =Sa9 
hOvgL Trade m.e Bee... 2, 878.0 3,186, 4 3,490. 8 3,549.9 335 BPA Ts a 3,412.9 +1.0 =3.9 
Trade balance ............ ee a2054°"— 41956 — «143-7 Do9e0 tae Oe Stor a - 


thus by some $30 million more than the increase for 
all groups taken together. The export of agricultural 
and vegetable products and of fibres and textiles 
were also reduced — by 3.8% and 8.1% respectively — 
and reversed previous increases of around 24% 
and 10% 


Among agricultural and vegetable products, the 
export of whisky and barley, the two most important 
commodities in the group, declined by 3.0% and 
30.6% respectively. These were, however, very 
largely made good by increases in fodders and oats, 
which rose by 17.2% and 158.8% respectively, and 
the sale of which had been abnormally low in 1956 
on account of high Canadian prices and heavy 
American crops. The phenomenal increase in cattle 
sales, which were eighty times greater in 1957 than 
in 1956, was the most important factor in the in- 
crease recorded in the animals and animal products 
group. The increase in cattle exports was more 
than $41 million, of which more than $40 million 
fell in the second half of the year, and was almost 
as great as the increase for the group as a whole 
and, thus, the net increase for all groups. This 
development restored Canada to the position of a 
net exporter of cattle and resulted from two factors 
in the American situation: the ending of the drought 
in the mid south-west United States, which encourag- 
ed the building up of depleted feeder herds; and the 
fact that large quantities of American feed grain 
were harvested damp and could not, therefore, be 
stored. In the same group the export of beef and 
fresh veal increased considerably, and that of fresh 
and frozen fish, which was still absolutely greater 
than cattle, more moderately. Sales of fresh pork 
fell by almost 20% and those of fur skins by just 
under 2%. 


Among wood and paper products, the export of 
newsprint paper, which is Canada’s leading export 
to both the United States and the world as a whole, 
was virtually unchanged in 1957, whereas it had in- 
creased by 6.5% in 1956. On a half-yearly basis, 
however, there was an increase of some 2% in the 
first six months compared to the same period of the 
previous year and a decline of over 4% in the second 
six months of the year. The levelling off for the 
year as a whole and the declining trend for the 


latter months reflected lower North American con- 
sumption and a consequent increase in consumer 
stocks. Exports of the other leading commodities in 
this group — wood pulp, planks and boards, pulpwood, 
shingles, and plywoods and veneers —all declined, 
and the relative and absolute decreases were partic- 
ularly marked in planks and boards and plywood and 
veneers, which both fell for the second successive 
year. The former, sales of which in the United 
States were responsible for more than 70% of Cana- 
dian lumber exports to all countries, declined by 
almost 19%, or $48 million, and was affected by the 
recession in construction activity. The same factor 
affected the sales of plywood and veneers which 
fell by approaching $8 million (30.0%); but Japanese 
competition was also a factor in this decline. Most 
of the Canadian plywood going to the United States 
is birch, and, according to United States trade 
statistics, the share of birch in an expanding Ameri- 
can market for foreign plywoods has been steadily 
decreasing over the last four years — from about 40% 
in 1954 to about 20% in 1957; and the Canadian 
share of what market there was for birch declined 
steadily from 1955, as the Japanese share increased 
markedly in 1956 and was ‘maintained in 1957. Even, 
however, in the latter year Canadian birch exports 
to the United States were still more than double 
those of Japan, and the greater threat to Canadian 
sales came from the widespread substitution for 
birch of other plywoods, in the supply of which the 
Japanese excelled. 


Iron and steel goods accounted for something 
approaching 10% of all Canadian exports to the 
United States in 1957. Iron ore, which was respon- 
sible for something less than one-half of all the 
exports in the group, had, as domestic productive 
capacity increased, gone up by over 200% in 1955 
and by over 40% in 1956, but declined by almost 3% 
in 1957. Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets and ferro 
alloys also declined—by 22.0% and 17.0% respec- 
tively —as farm implements and machinery, non farm 
machinery, and internal combustion engines rose — 
by 9.2%, 16.8% and 85.9% respectively. 


Increases in the sales of nickel, uranium ores, 
aluminum, lead and miscellaneous non-ferrous 
metals were more than enough, among non-ferrous 
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TABLE 9. Composition of Trade with the United States, by Main Groups : 


Domestic exports 


Imports 


Group 
1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1954 1955 1957 
% % % %o % % To % 
Agricultural and vegetable products... 9.2 6.3 Tol 6.7 8.5 7.8 Vie 8.1 
Animals and animal products. | ooo iccscsscccs acess 7.9 Teak 6.3 7.6 18 1.9 Les 1.8 
Bibres textilesvandsproguers mecca eeeseeeenens 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.3 6.1 Dao 4.6 5.2 
Wood, wood products and papel ............ceseseeeeeee 47.8 47.7 44,3 40.9 5.1 eal 4.9 5.0 
Tromeand its products] ar cvecreteseresotereseas erecenceertere lek 8.8 9.2 9.4 38.6 41.5 46.6 45.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products? ..........cececeserers 16.9 18.4 19.0 2053 8.8 8.4 S23 8.2 
Non-metallic minerals and products ...............06 4.2 5.8 8.0 9.4 hes 10.2 On4 9.8 
Chemicals and allied products? wo... essesessees 3.4 a. 3.0 28 6.4 6.5 6.0 6.3 
Miscellaneous COMMOGILIES 0... et eeeeeeeteeeeeee 2.8 Pie eal PAE 13.4 Ups} Al TOS 10.5 


1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part Il, Tables IX and X. 
2. Export figures for 1954-1956 are adjusted for transfer of uranium ores and concentrates from chemicals to non- 
ferrous metals. See Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1957, Ch. IV, Tables 12 and 13, pp. 30 and 31. 


metals, to compensate for declines in copper, zinc, 
silver and platinum metals. Uranium, which is taken 
under contract, had the largest relative and absolute 
increase both among the group and among all lead- 
ing commodities—the gain of $82 million being not 
far short of twice the net gain recorded in domestic 
exports to the United States as a whole. 


Petroleum, among non-metallic minerals, in- 
creased by 36.5% (as compared to 184.2% in 1956) 
and accounted for more than half of the group total. 
Of the $38 million increase, $33 million was record- 
ed in the first half of the year, and there were some 
distributional changes during the year. The impact 
of the Suez crisis on freight rates was still being 
felt in the first six months, and the consequent flow 
of oil from Vancouver to California was sufficiently 
great to maintain the proportion of total petroleum 
exports shipped from Vancouver at some 15%— 
roughly what it had been in 1956; but as freight 
rates were re-adjusted, exports from Vancouver fell 
sharply after mid-year and dried up completely in 
the last three months of the year. Partly for this 
reason the proportion of exports going to the west 
coast of the United States fell from three-quarters 
in the first half of the year to under two-thirds in 
the second half, while exports to the mid-northern 
states rose from one quarter to well over one-third 
of the total. Late in the year the voluntary restric- 
tion on American imports was extended to the Pa- 
cific Coast region. At the time of the extension, 
however, Canadian exports to the Pacific region 
were running below quota. Of the other leading ex- 
ports in the non-metallic minerals group, abrasives 
rose by about 24% and lime, plaster and cement by 
31%, and asbestos fell by almost 2%. 


Among other leading commodities, the export 
of aircraft and parts, which had increased by more 
than 60% in the previous year, declined by some 


$12 million, or 43.6%, and that of electrical energy, 
which is exported only to the United States and, on 
a very small scale, Alaska, rose by 26.1%. Exports 
of non-commercial items were greater in total than 
both aircraft and electrical energy, and increased 
by 23.5% over 1956. 


Imports from the United States! 


In 1957 imports from the United States amount- 
ed to $3,998.5 million and thus declined for the 
first year since 1954, being 3.9% less than they 
had been in 1956. The decline was more evident 
in the second half of the year, when imports were 
8.9% lower than in the same period of 1956; in the 
first six months imports, which were some 53% of 
the total for the year, were 0.9% higher than in the 
corresponding months of the previous year. The 
United States, in 1957, supplied 50% or more of the 
imports in al] the main commodity groups, and pro- 
vided 84.6% of all iron and steel goods imported 
into Canada during the year. Similarly, the United 
States accounted for more than 70% of all but two 
of the ten leading imports from all sources. The ex- 
ceptions were petroleum, 8.5% of Canadian imports 
of which came from the United States, and passen- 
ger automobiles, 52% of which, in value terms, were 
purchased in the same country. 


In 1955 imports of all the main commodity 
groups had risen more or less sharply, and in 1956 
increases were again recorded in all groups other 
than fibres and textiles and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties; in 1957 declines were recorded in five of the 
nine main groups. Iron and steél goods, which ac- 
counted for more than one-third of all Canadian im- 


1. For relevant statistics see Part II, especially 
Table X. 
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ports and more than 45% of imports from the United 
States, decreased by 7.1% and thus accounted for 
almost 85% of the decline in all imports from the 
United States. This contrasted very sharply with 
respective increases of 25% and 35% recorded in 
the previous two years and reflects the levelling off 
of business investment in plant and equipment. Im- 
ports of animals and animal products declined by 
1.7%; of wood and paper products by 2.1%; of non- 
ferrous metals by 4.2%; and of miscellaneous com- 
modities by 6.6%. Agricultural and vegetable im- 
ports rose by 0.5%; fibre and textile imports by 
10.1%; non-metallic mineral imports by 0.2%; and 
chemical imports by 1.0%. 


The decline in the imports of iron and steel 
goods would have been greater but for increases in 
pipes, tubes and fittings, which went up by 18.4%, 
farm implements and machinery, which rose by 3.1%, 
and tools, which increased by 11.7%. Imports of all 
other leading commodities in this group declined, 
with the largest relative decrease of 39.0% being 
recorded for freight automobiles. Passenger auto- 
mobiles fell off by almost $33 million, or 37.0%, and 
automobile parts (except engines), which were the 
second most important import were down by 9.3%. 
Non-farm machinery, the leading import in 1957, 
had risen by more than 40% in 1956, but fell by al- 
most $10 million or nearly 2% in 1957. A fall of 


almost $35 million (22.1%) in the import of tractors 
and parts also contributed considerably to the over- 
all decline for the group, and the imports of rolling 
mill products, internal combustion engines, cooking 
and heating apparatus, iron ore, and soap iron and 
steel were also reduced. 


Among fibres and textiles, which accounted for 
some 5% of all imports from the United States, raw 
cotton increased by $15 million (51.5%)—as_ pur- 
chases were diverted from Mexico—and had the 
largest relative and absolute gain. Cotton fabrics 
and synthetic fabrics also increased—by 5.0% and 
4.5% respectively. Imports of newspapers, maga- 
zines and printed books increased, but not suf- 
ficiently to compensate for a more than 20% decline 
in logs, timber and lumber among wood and paper 
products. Electrical apparatus, which was the third 
leading import from the United States, declined by 
4.7% and accounted for more than 70% of the total 
decline in non-ferrous metals and products. Petro- 
leum and gasoline imports increased, as imports of 
coal and fuel oils declined among non-metallic 
minerals. Of the leading chemical products syn- 
thetic plastics and drugs and medicines increased, 
and among other leading commodities non-commer- 
cial items declined by $20 million and aircraft and 
parts by approaching $6 million. Tourist purchases 
increased by almost $1.5 million or 2.0%. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


In 1957 the United Kingdom government con- 
tinued to lay stress on the dangers of inflation and 
to formulate its policies accordingly. The most im- 
portant feature, however, of the year as a whole was 
the decline in confidence in sterling which culminat- 
ed in the speculative pressures on the pound of 
August and September; and the immediate result of 
which was a serious fall in the gold and dollar 
reserves. AS a consequence, the Bank Rate was 
raised from 5% to 7%; the clearing banks agreed to 
hold bank advances at the level of the previous year: 
an investment freeze was announced for the public 
sector of the economy; and the government, as an 
employer, gave notice that unavoidable increases 
in wages and salaries would, where possible, be 
offset by economies elsewhere. In the final quarter 
of 1957 some recovery was evident in the gold and 
dollar reserves. 


The gross national product increased to £19,188 
million and was thus almost 6% greater than in 
1956. Much of this increase, however, was due to 
price increases and gross domestic product, which 
accounted for almost £19,000 million of the gross 
national product, rose by only 1.5% in real terms. 
Total final expenditure was some 2% higher, at 
constant prices, than in 1956 and 1957 was thus a 
year of moderate expansion. This was the net result 
of increases in home investment and personal con- 
sumption; a significant fall in public authorities, 
current expenditure on goods and services; and 


virtually no change in the volume of goods and 
services exported. Apart from the increase in gross 
domestic product, the increase in final expenditures 
was met by a 3% real increase in imports of goods 
and services, although many of the additional com- 
modity imports went into inventories. 


On a shipment basis the volume of merchandise 
exports expanded by 2%, with the increase, however, 
being confined to the first nine months of the year; 
in the fourth quarter the volume of exports was ac- 
tually 2% lower than in the same period of 1956. All 
commodity groups except fuel and textiles shared 
in the increase, and there was a particularly rapid 
expansion in exports of passenger cars among en- 
gineering products. The volume of merchandise 
imports landed in Britain was 3.5% higher than in 
1956 but, if allowance is made for delays caused 
by the closing of the Suez Canal in 1956, the actual 
increase was in the region of 2%. Imports of food, 
drink and tobacco, basic materials, semi-manufac- 
tures and finished manufactures all increased; those 
of fuel fell slightly. 


Canada, on the basis of United Kingdom trade 
statistics, was second only to the United States as 
a source of British imfports and, following the United 
States and Australia, was the third largest market 
for British exports. In 1956 Canada was the source 
of almost 9% of goods imported into the United 
Kingdom and in 1957 the proportion fell to about 
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TABLE 10. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Half-Years 


1955 1956 1957 spa ope 
Ist half ’56| 2nd half ’56 
[se - June| July - Dec. Jan, -June| July Dec. Jan. - June | July - Dec. 1st a 57| 2nd say 157 
$’000,000 % % 

Domestic exports .......... 384.6 384.7 369.0 443.7 338.5 399.0 -8.3 -10.1 

RE-CXDOMtSu ne eee 1.9 2.8 25 By 2e5 Zee _ _ 
IMD OLUS\eeee eee ce rece 182.9 PANS G) 238. 8 245.9 260. 1 261.9 +8.9 +9655 
Total itrade a ee 569. 4 605.1 610. 2 692.9 601.0 663.6 -1.5 - 4.2 
Tradenpa lance my ss +203. 7 +169.8 +132.6 +201. 2 + 80.9 +139.8 — — 


8%. On the other hand, the Canadian share of 
British exports rose fractionally to almost 6% in 
1957. 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 

Domestic exports,;to the United Kingdom in 
1957 were valued at $683 million, some740% lower 
than the 1956 total. The decline was spread be- 
tween both halves of the year, and exports in the 
first six months were more than 8% less than in 
the same period of 1956, while the corresponding 
fall in the second six months was over 10%. Among 
the leading commodity groups, the largest relative 
and absolute decrease was recorded in agricultural 
and vegetable products which fell by 21.6% (as 
compared to an increase of 13.4% in 1956) and thus 
accounted for almost 90% of the net decline of $75 
million for all groups taken together. Animals and 
animal products, non-ferrous metals and non-metallic 
minerals, which had all increased in 1956, also 
decreased — by 3.1%, 10.4% and 15.4% respectively. 
The other five main groups—fibres and textiles, 
wood and paper products, iron and steel goods, 
chemical products and miscellaneous commodities — 
increased by an aggregate of $23 million. 


Wheat exports, which were the largest in value 
of any commodity exported to the United Kingdom, 
accounted for some 18% of Canadian exports to 
Britain and for some 34% of wheat shipped to all 
foreign countries. At $130 million, however, the 
1957 total of exports to the United Kingdom was 
21.6% lower than it had been in 1956 and this de- 
crease was more than 70% of the decrease in agri- 
cultural and vegetable products as a whole. Wheat 
flour, which had risen considerably in 1956, and 
barley, for the second successive year, also de- 
clined; the former by 3.2% and the latter by 46.9%. 
Other decreases in this group were recorded in oil 
seed and apples, while exports of flaxseed, to- 
bacco, vegetable oils and soya beans all increased. 
Notwithstanding the net decline in the group as a 
whole, agricultural and vegetable exports were still 
of greatest value among the main commodity groups, 


1. For relevant statistics see Part 1,especially Table XI. 


and were responsible for almost one-third of Cana- 
dian exports to Britain. 


Non-ferrous metals, which have grown in im- 
portance in recent years, were almost as prominent 
as agricultural and vegetable products and also 
came close to accounting for one-third of all do- 
mestic exports. Aluminum exports, which were valu- 
ed at $79 million, decreased, partly as a result of 
Russian competition, by 26.8% (in contrast to an 
increase of 8.9% in 1956) and thus fell by rather 
more than the group as a whole. Aluminum, however, 
was still the second largest commodity export by a 
considerable margin. As in 1956, exports of both 
copper and nickel, which ranked third and fourth 
among leading commodities, increased, by 4.7% and 
9.2% respectively; and zinc exports increased by 
23.9%, something greater than their relative decline 
of the previous year. Among other leading commodi- 
ties in this group, exports of lead and platinum 
metals were significantly lower than in 1956. 


Wood, wood products and paper, which were 
responsible for almost 20% of domestic exports to 
the United Kingdom, increased by just over 5% in 
1957 and thus recovered some of the ground lost in 
1956. All the leading commodities in the group con- 
tributed to the increase with the exception of wood 
pulp which decreased by 3.7%, a much lower pro- 
portion than the corresponding figure for 1956. News- 
print paper, the most important commodity in the 
group and fifth among all leading commodities, in- 
creased by almost $1.5 million which, at 6%, was 
only one-quarter of the relative increase made in 
1956. Planks and boards and plywoods and veneers, 
which had declined in 1956, the former sharply and 
the latter slightly, rose in 1957 by 3.5% and 29.7% 
respectively. Pulpboard and paperboard, plupwood, 
posts, poles and piling, and railway ties increased 
in aggregate by more than $2 million. 


In 1955 and 1956, exports of iron and steel 
goods went up by almost 100% and over 20% respec- 
tively; in 1957 the upward trend continued, but the 
rate of increase fell to 12.8%. This was, however, 
sufficient moderately to raise the share of iron and 
steel goods in the total to almost 6%. Exports of 
iron ore, the leading commodity in the group and 
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TABLE 11. Composition of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Main Groups! 


Domestic exports Imports 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 
% % Io Tp % %N % % 

Agricultural and vegetable products ...............006 34.8 a0) 8 WRB aoc 6.2 6.1 
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Non-metallic minerals and products.................... Me 4 2 Te 8.0 7.0 5.8 
Chemicals and allied products ..00.........ccceeesceeees 2.4 .6 .9 4.7 Ger Ai 4.4 
Miscellaneous commodities .o.....ccccccccccccccececeseceee 0.6 ne a5, 8.5 9.8 otf 9.9 


1, For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables XI and XII. 


exports of which increased strikingly in the previous 
two years, were some $6 million (31.2%) higher than 
in 1956, and this, together with a slight increase in 
exports of rolling mill products was sufficient to 
offset declines in ferro-alloys and scrap iron and 
steel. 


Fibres, textiles and products, by dint of a 
large relative increase in exports of synthetic thread 
and yarn, rose by 133%, but still accounted for less 
than 1% of total domestic exports to Britain. The 
total of exports in the other four main groups was 
something less than 10% of the domestic exports in 
all groups. Among the leading commodities in these 
groups, synthetic plastics, which increased by 
some $3 million (237.3%), had the largest relative 
and absolute increase. Carbon and graphite elec- 
trodes and non-commercial items also increased, as 
asbestos, abrasives and the principal chemicals 
declined. 


Imports from the United Kingdom! 


Following a 21% increase in 1956, imports from 
the United Kingdom further increased by 7.7% to 
$522 million in 1957. The flow of imports was al- 
most equally heavy in both halves of the year and 
the total for the first six months was almost 9% 
greater than for the corresponding period of 1956, 
while imports in the second six months rose by ap- 
proaching 7%. All the major commodity groups shar- 
ed in the increase for the year except fibres and 
textiles, non-ferrous metals and non-metallic min- 
erals. Fibres and textiles, which had increased by 
almost 9% in the previous year, and which account- 
ed for about one-fifth of all imports from the United 
Kingdom, declined by 1%; non-ferrous metals, which 
had risen by more than 40% in 1956, declined by 
11.1% and their share in the import total conse- 


1. For relevant statistics see Part I,especially Table XII. 


quently fell from 15% to 12%; and non-metallic min- 
erals, as a result of a decline of 11.6%, accounted 
for 5.8%, aS compared to 7.0%, of the import total. 


Iron and steel goods which were responsible 
for more than one-third of all imports from Britain, 
increased by 20% or $33 million and thus accounted 
for almost 90% of the net increase for all main 
groups. Non-farm machinery, which had risen heavily 
in 1956, increased further in 1957 by 18.3% to $47 
million and was again the leading import commodity. 
Reflecting the growing share of smaller cars in the 
Canadian market, passenger automobiles increased 
for the second successive year, and the increase of 
$8 million (34.6%) was almost a quarter of the in- 
crease for the group as a whole. Pipes, tubes and 
fittings also increased for the second successive 
year (although the 1957 rate of increase —50.9% — 
was less than half of that of 1956) and the addition 
of $9 million was the largest absolute increase re- 
corded among all commodities. Other sizeable in- 
creases in this group were made by internal combus- 
tion engines, castings and forgings, wire products, 
tractors and parts and automobile parts. Rolling 
mill products, tools and bicycles alone of the lead- 
ing commodities in the group recorded declines. 


Among fibres and textiles, wool fabrics, which 
was the second leading commodity, declined by 
5.2% and this, together with decreases in cloth, 
cotton yarns and wool yarns and warps, more than 
offset increases in wool noils and tops, textiles 
apparel, cotton fabrics, and woollen carpets and 
mats. Agricultural and vegetable products accounted 
for some 6% of all imports from the United Kingdom 
and increases, aggregating just over $1 million, 
were recorded for whisky, confectionery and cereal 
foods and bakery products, the leading commodities 
in the group. Of the leading commodities among 
animals and animal products, imports of unmanufac- 
tured leather and fur skins decreased as those of 
leather footwear increased, and the group as a 
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whole went up by almost 5% to maintain its 3% share 
in total imports. Wood and paper products, which 
take a relatively small share in the total, increased 
sale of British books in Canada. 


The decline in imports of non-ferrous metals 
was very largely due to decreases in electrical ap- 
paratus, platinum metals, primary and semi-fabri- 
cated aluminum, and non-ferrous wire, which were 
only slightly offset by an increase in imports of 


aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures. Among 
non-metallic minerals, decreases in pottery and 
chinaware, and plate and sheet glass contributed 
most to the decline in the group as a whole. A de- 
crease in the imports of principal chemicals was 
more than offset by an increase in pigments, and 
among other leading commodities imports of air- 
craft and parts rose by $8 million to record the 
largest relative increase as non-commercial items, 
containers and toys andsporting goods alsowent up. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


Venezuela 


Canadian exports to Venezuela increased by 
18% to $40 million in 1957 as imports from that 
country rose by 19% to $248 million. The consequent 
import balance of $208 million was $34 million 
greater than it had been in 1956. The size of this 
balance is largely a reflection of the high level of 
petroleum imports, which accounted for more than 
90% of all Canadian imports from Venezuela and the 
value of which was roughly six times greater than 
the value of all domestic exports to Venezuela. 
Imports of petroleum, for refineries around Montreal 
and Halifax, increased by about 23% and accounted 
for over 70% of all petroleum imported into Canada. 


The leading domestic exports to Venezuela 
was wheat flour which, at approaching $6 million, 
had fallen considerably from its high level in 1954, 
but which still accounted for about one-eighth of 
total domestic exports. Shipments of powdered, con- 
densed and evaporated milk, fell slightly from 1956, 
but were almost as valuable as those of wheat flour. 
Exports of non-farm machinery rose by almost 50% 
to almost $3 million, and newsprint paper, planks 
and boards, synthetic plastics, eggs in the shell 
(largely because of low sales in 1956) and pipes, 
tubes and fittings all showed significant increases. 
Among other Canadian exports, copper wire and 
manufactures, seed potatoes, wood pulp and rolling 
mill products decreased, as passenger automobiles, 
electrical apparatus, brass and asbestos remained 
relatively unchanged. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


The gross national product of the Federal 
German Republic is estimated to have increased by 
4.5%, in volume terms, in 1957. This compares with 
an increase of 6% in the previous year and the de- 
cline in the rate of increase seems to have been due 
to a Slackening in internal demand; investment in 
particular grew less slowly, and fixed investment, 
which had risen by 7% in 1956, was virtually un- 
changed. The growth of exports was still the main 
expansionary factor during the year, but the rate of 
increase slowed down. The growth of imports, how- 
ever, also slackened largely as a result of a good 
harvest and a fall in prices, and there was conse- 
quently little significant change in the trade sur- 


plus. Canadian exports to Germany were valued at 
$155 million, some 7% higher than in 1956 and im- 
ports increased by around 9% to approaching $98 
million. As a result the Canadian export surplus 
rose by almost $12 million to more than $57 million. 


Wheat is the principal Canadian export to 
Germany and although sales declined by approaching 
20% it still accounted for more than one-third of the 
total. The export of aircraft and parts, which had 
been negligible in 1956, rose very strikingly to $11 
million and thus became second in importance only 
to wheat. Iron ore, asbestos, barley, nickel, alu- 
minum, wood-pulp, synthetic plastics, seeds and 
tobacco also recorded increases, while scrap iron, 
rye, copper, lead, and non-farm machinery decreased. 


Iron and steel goods figure prominently in im- 
ports from Germany and although their value de- 
clined by around 8% in 1957 it was still sufficient 
to account for approaching one-half of the total. 
Imports of passenger automobiles, which increased 
by more than one-third, were still the largest of all 
leading commodities, and were responsible for 
more than 20% of iron and steel imports. Among 
other commodities in this group non-farm machinery, 
pipes, tubes and fittings and automobile parts also 
increased and rolling mill products almost halved 
as tools and freight automobiles remained virtually 
unchanged. Cryolite, which had risen very con- 
siderably in 1956, was reduced by more than 90% 
and among other commodities sheet and plate glass, 
lime, plaster and cement, cotton fabrics, cameras 
and wire products also declined. Imports of elec- 
trical apparatus more than doubled and those of 
clocks and watches and synthetic fabrics rose 
slightly. Non-commercial items, jewellery and 
cutlery were at about the same level as in 1956. 


Japan 


Production in Japan continued to rise in 1957, 
but the rate of increase was lower than in the pre- 
vious year. Canadian exports to Japan were valued 
at almost $140 million, which was 8.9% higher than 
1956. Imports also increased—by 1.2% to $62 mil- 
lion—but the Canadian export surplus rose even 
further to $78 million. 
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TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with Nine Leading Countries, by Half-Years 


1955 1956 1957 
Stn |San Jan,-June | July-Déc. 


Change 
from from 
lst half’56 | 2nd half’56 


to to 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. | 1+ hait’57 | 2nd half’57 


$’000,000 % % 

Venezuela: 

FEQLAIMCX POLES: facacnssscessceacs 14.6 Gee D..5 18.9 14,6 25e6 — 6,0 +35.4 

HEAD GNG rere. sstetct cea inc. 88.7 98.6 93.3 115.1 12355 124.6 +32.4 2P a 

Trade balance................0. -74.1 -82.4 —77.8 - 96.2 -108.9 - 99.1 _ _ 
Germany, Federal Rep.: 

PROLAIMEXPOLUS csikes-tocteseces 39.6 53.4 54,2 80.6 65.6 89.4 +21 5b +10.9 

Wray 0G) ARCS Se Se Be oe a 21.8 Bas 39.1 HO 2 45.4 BZee +16.1 + 4,0 

Trade balance............0....+. +17.9 +19,5 415.1 + 30.3 + 20,2 eS eel _ - 
Janan: 

PUOUVAL CXPOTUS &.cccc.-caedetescc 45.4 45.6 55.0 ae 65.0 714.5 +17.0 ap Parts} 

ETDOEUS Pesci fests cetesc ae ce 13.9 22.8 29.0 31.8 29.6 APA eae 0 ea enti 

Trade balance.................. +31.5 PAPA) +26.5 + 40,7 + 35.4 + 42.5 ~ _ 
Belgium and Luxembourg: 

BUR U ATCO X DOLLS sconcses.d-coccess 24.2 325.6 PAG SVA, 3! PATE $38)5 +560 AP PAS) 

MIT ORES Meher sete ee aE ores LS eS 22.6 ati i Dono 2053 ae: —32.8 

Trade balance.................. plies +15. 4 tf By) se a 2 ee Bist) Se UPAR Ks} _ -- 
Italy: 

mRObaL EX POIUSi. cesceseeese. 10.5 eS 18.3 19.6 20st 33.9 +59, 2 +736 1 

HEN DOLE SM eer. ch ett 2s. osee rans 6. TSS LOST 14.9 13.0 20. 0 +28.5 +34. 7 

Trade balance.................. eed 1 ale ar {8 + 4,7 aliens ae due te) - — 
Netherlands: 

MMOLAINEXPOPtS sor.c...ctscensee Pol Died 212 33.8 29.8 40.7 +40,7 +20. 1 

PVEOOPES Meets eee ok eee Saul e458! 10.5 is, 8 aS 13.8 +10.6 + 3.8 

Trade balance.................. +12.4 +15.0 +10.7 + 20.6 eel Gane ae Aa ~_ — 
France: 

BROtal CXPOLUS. .cs.ccesseceseces 20.1 PAPA 25.6 28.1 33.0 25.0 +28. 8 -11.0 

TAMOL Steere eee er ot 10.4 14.6 14.8 iN (5 te} 17.0 HAUS). PA +15.1 +716 

morage balance\:.ccs-...c- + 9.7 + 8.1 +10.9 + 10.2 + 16.0 DO — - 
Australia: 

PR OLALIOX DOLLS scccc-saccses acess 28.3 3033 24.1 2300 25e2 23.9 + 4,6 + 0.9 

HRIPOTtS soeeees sed. 2. keer tees bes 8.5 inflate: Bau, 17.6 8.0 20.7 - 8.2 +17.8 

seradetbalance! 22222. +19.9 +12.4 +15.4 ce taal el hig 12 ae _ -— 
Norway: 

Total exports oo hs 2 Bs 

LM POLLS eset ees eee ee teat PAT pei —35. 1 


Trade balance 
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Wheat exports accounted for well over one-third 
of total Canadian exports to Japan in 1957 although 
they declined in value from $57 to $54 million. Wood 
pulp, which had been the second most important 
export in 1956, fell slightly, but just sufficiently 
to be replaced among the leading commodities by 
both barley, which increased by about 30%, and flax 
seed, which rose from $6 million to $11 million. 
Among other leading exports, pigs, ingots, blooms 
and billets increased ninefold, iron ore rose by 
about 15% and aluminum increased threefold. How- 
ever, declines were evident in copper, which fell 
sharply, asbestos, lead, plastics, skins, seeds, 
whisky, wheat flour, brass and non-ferrous ores. 


Imports of textile apparel, which increased by 
about one-seventh, became the leading commodity 
import and accounted for about 14% of the total— 
thus replacing pipes, tubes and fittings, imports of 
which declined from $8 million to under $7 million. 
Among other textiles, cotton fabrics and cotton 
manufactures both increased slightly; and among 
other commodities toys and sporting goods, ply- 
woods and veneers, citrus fruits, containers, non- 
farm machinery, pottery and chinaware and electrical 
apparatus also showed increases. On the other hand, 
decreases were recorded in canned fish, rolling mill 
products, bauxite, electroplated ware and hardware. 


Belgium and Luxembourg 


The Belgian gross national product probably 
showed little change in 1957. Commodity exports 
fell by about 4%, and industrial production which 
rose by 3% in the first half of the year fell by a 
similar proportion in the second six months. Cana- 
dian exports to Belgium and Luxembourg, at $61 
million, were 4.5% higher than in 1956 but imports, 
on the other hand, fell by 16.3% to $44 million and 
the Canadian export surplus rose by $11 million. 


Among domestic exports, wheat accounted for 
more than one-third of the total, notwithstanding a 
decline of $6 million to $23 million. Aircraft and 
parts rose from $38 thousand to $9 million and thus 
ranked second only to wheat. Exports of iron ore, 
which had not been consigned to Belgium in 1956, 
were valued at $1 million; and asbestos, aluminum 
and rape seed rose moderately as flaxseed, lead, 
rolling mill products, zinc, canned fish, wheat flour 
and barley declined. 


Rolling mill products, which fell from $22 mil- 
lion to $18 million, continued to rank first among 
leading imports and accounted for about 40% of the 
import total. Coated and impregnated cloth, which 
rose by almost $100 thousand to $753 thousand 
was the only leading import not to share in the 
general decline. Carpets, diamonds, sheet and 
plate glass, tin blocks, wire products, lime, plaster 
and cement, cotton fabrics, and pipes tubes and 
fittings all declined more or less sharply. 


Italy 


Canadian exports to Italy rose by 66.2% in 
1957 and were valued at $63 million. Imports from 


Italy also increased, by 32.0% to $33 million. As 
a consequence of these changes the Canadian ex- 
port surplus rose from $13 million to $30 million. 
Exports of wheat which had been by far the largest 
export in 1956, were almost halved to about $6 mil- 
lion and were consequently surpassed by those of 
scrap iron and pigs, ingots, blooms and billets. The 
latter were valued at about $9 million, thirty times 
greater than in 1956, and were therefore the largest 
among all export commodities. All other leading ex- 
ports—aluminium, asbestos, nickel, wood pulp, 
flaxseed, pulpwood, rape seed, cured fish, rags and 
waste, planks and boards, iron ore, rolling mill 
products, copper, non-ferrous ores, coal and coke, 
and synthetic plastics—showed greater or lesser 
increases. 

Wool fabrics increased from approaching $3 
million to approaching $5 million and were the most 
important import commodity. Pickled and preserved 
vegetables increased slightly and non-farm ma- 
chinery more considerably, while textile apparels, 
cheese, rice, cocoa butter, wines, leather, chemi- 
cals and musical instruments also increased. Im- 
ports of cryolite rose from nil to $1 million and 
pipes, tubes and fittings, canned fruits, nuts and 
mercury all declined. 


Netherlands 


At $71 million, Canadian exports to the Nether- 
lands were 28.2% higher than in 1956. This in- 
crease was partly offset by a rise in imports, which 
went from $24 million to $25 million, but the Cana- 
dian export surplus still increased by $14 million 
to $45 million. Exports of wheat, contrary to the 
trend in other European countries, increased by over 
$3 million, and at $25 million accounted for almost 
35% of all exports. Flaxseed exports doubled to $10 
million and rape seed increased very considerably 
to just over $2 million. Exports of iron ore, synthe- 
tic plastics, asbestos, hides and skins and barley 
also contributed to the general increase and offset 
declines in aluminum, vegetable oils, wood pulp, 
and rye. Among imports from the Netherlands, non- 
commercial items increased by more than $1 mil- 
lion to almost $4 million and were thus the largest. 
Electrical apparatus, florist and nursery stock, 
cotton fabrics, cocoa butter, cheese, non-farm ma- 
chinery and tin blocks also increased as cotton 
fabrics, cocoa powder, canned fruits and foreign 
built ships declined. 


France 


The French gross national product rose by 6% 
in volume in 1957. This compared with an increase 
of between 4% and 5% in the previous year and re- 
sulted partly from the high rate of investment of 
1955 and 1956. The increased output, however, was 
not sufficient to meet a substantial rise in home 
demand and consequently credit restrictions and a 
halt to import liberalisation were imposed during 
the year. Canadian exports to France increased by 
8.0% to $58 million and imports by 11.1% to $36 
million. The Canadian export surplus was $1.7 mil- 
lion higher than it had been in 1956 and was valued 
at $23 million. 
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Copper continued as the leading export to 
France, although it declined by more than $1 mil- 
lion to $7.5 million. Wheat exports declined slightly, 
but sufficiently to lose second place to asbestos 
which increased by about one-fifth to $7 million. 
Wood pulp, newsprint paper and farm implements all 
rose considerably; and among other leading exports 
rape seed, planks and boards, scrap iron, non-farm 
machinery, aluminum and gasoline increased as 
synthetic plastics, pulpwood, and synthetic threads 
declined. 


Rolling mill products were again the largest 
import from France although they fell slightly in 
value to just over $5 million. Imports of non-farm 
machinery increased fourfold to just over $3 million 
and thus replaced printed books as second in im- 
portance. Book imports rose slightly, but were still 
somewhat lower than imports of wine which rose by 
about one-sixth to approaching $2 million. Brandy, 
non-commercial items, cordials and liqueurs, wool 
fabrics, newspapers and magazines, electrical ap- 
paratus, clocks and watches, chemical fertilizers, 
and exposed motion film also increased; and rubber 
tires, plate and sheet glass, lace and embroidery 
and pipes, tubes and fittings decreased. 


Australia 


Canadian exports to Australia increased by 
2.7% and were valued at $49 million. Imports rose 
even more steeply to $29 million and the Canadian 
export surplus, at $20.4 million, was $1.1 million 
less than it had been in 1956. Exports of automobile 
parts, which had been most important in 1956, were 
halved to $6.4 million, and were thus surpassed by 


planks and boards, which, nevertheless, fell slight- 
ly, and newsprint paper, which rose by almost $2 
million to $9.4 million. The latter was the leading 
export in 1957 and accounted for more than 17% of 
the total. Aluminum, asbestos, passenger auto- 
mobiles, non-farm machinery and wood pulp all re- 
corded increases, but declines were shown in rolling 
mill products, tobacco, packages, ferro-alloys and 
freight automobiles. Unrefined sugar was responsi- 
ble for around two-fifths of Canadian imports from 
Australia and increased by about $4 million to $11.6 
million. Rolling mill products declined slightly and 
among other leading imports, dried fruits, canned 
meats, wines and canned fruits increased; raw wool, 
and mutton and lamb declined. 


Norway 


Canadian exports to Norway declined by 3.5% 
and were valued at $55.7 million. Imports fell even 
more heavily, by 18.4%, and the export surplus de- 
clined by $1.3 million to $52.6 million. Nickel, ac- 
counting for more than three-fifths of the total, con- 
tinued to dominate exports to Norway and increased 
by about one-seventh to $33 million. Copper, on the 
other hand, fell rather sharply to $7.6 million, while 
wheat was roughly halved to $4 million. Non-ferrous 
ores rose, as did flaxseed and used ships — from 
nil to $1.7 million; and chemicals, rye, which de- 
clined completely, rope and cordage, and carbon 
and graphite electrodes all decreased. Canned fish, 
which accounted for about one-third of total imports 
from Norway, increased by 25% to $1 million. This 
increase, however, was more than offset by declines 
in rolling mill products, which fell by $700 thousand 
to $500 thousand, and non-farm machinery. 
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CHAPTER Il 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Canadian trade with Europe, the Commonwealth 
and Latin America was greater in 1957 than in 1956, 
and exports and imports to and from all three regions 
were higher with the exception of exports to the 
Commonwealth countries which fell slightly. Do- 
mestic exports to Europe were valued at $549.4 mil- 
lion and thus exceeded the 1956 total by 4.1%, and 
imports from the same region rose by 5.4% to $312.8 


million. The 4.7% decline in domestic exports to 
the Commonwealth countries reduced their value to 
$241.5 million and as imports rose by 8.3% to $240.0 
million, the Canadian export surplus with the Com- 
monwealth countries other than the United Kingdom 
was reduced. Domestic exports to Latin America 
increased by 27.3% to $224.7 million and imports 
rose by 5.0% to $379.9 million. 


Trade with Europe : 


Total output in western Europe as a whole in- 
creased by some 4% in 1957. Since this was about 
the same as the 1956 increase, the expansion of 
production was lower than in 1955 for the second 
successive year. In France, Austria and Switzerland 
industrial expansion was higher than it had been 
in 1956, whereas in Western Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries the 
growth in output was either at or below the level of 
that year. In 1957 the volume of imports were greater 
in all western European countries save Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Finland and Norway; and the volume 
of exports failed to increase only in Norway and 
Belgium and Luxembourg. The slowing down in ex- 
pansion in 1956 and 1957 followed two years of 
rapid growth in which the principal features had 
been a considerable increase in investment and, 
related to the boom, a higher volume of intra-western 
European trade. The strains created by this rapid 
development increased in 1957 and restrictive pol- 
icies were more widespread and severe. In some 
cases the strains resulted from the pressure of 
excess demand and in others from increases in 
wages not paralleled by increases in productivity. 


Developments in eastern Europe in 1957 were 
more favourable than might have been expected 
following the political disruptions and poor harvests 
of 1956. Industrial output exceeded the planned 
levels; over-all consumption was raised in almost 
all countries; investment, particularly in building, 
was rather higher than had been planned; and the 
good harvests of 1957 resulted in a post-war record 
crop of cereals. In the Soviet Union some reduction 
in investment was planned, mainly to reduce the 
global pressure on resources, and although state 
procurements of grain were larger than in any post- 
war year save 1956, drought affected the crops in 
the virgin lands in the eastern part of the country. 
The 1957 crop was good in the traditional grain 
areas of the Ukraine and the Kuban. 


Canadian exports to the non-communist coun- 
tries in Europe were valued at $530.9 million in 
1957. This was 13.7% higher than the 1956 total and 
exports were higher to all countries save Iceland, 


Norway, Switzerland, Finland and the Azores and 


iE Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. For 
relevant statistics see Part II, especially Tables V, Wale 
XID, XIV and XIX. 


Madeira. Imports from the same countries increased 
by 6.0% to $303.4 million, notwithstanding de- 
creases in imports from Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Norway, Sweden, the Azores and Madeira, Spain and 
Finland. The Canadian export surplus with the non- 
communist countries as a group increased by about 
one-quarter to $227.5 million, and Denmark, Sweden 
and Portugal were the only countries with which 
Canada had an import balance. Canadian exports 
to the communist countries in Europe declined by 
more than half to $40.6 million and only Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia bought more than in the 
previous year. Imports from the communist countries 
fell slightly to $10.6 million as purchases from all 
countries but the Soviet Union declined. In Western 
Europe and Europe as a whole the Federal Republic 
of Germany was Canada’s largest customer and sup- 
plier, and accounted for 30.8% and 31.2% respec- 
tively of total exports and imports to and from 
Europe. Among the communist countries Czecho- 
slovakia was the principal supplier but accounted 
for only 1.6% of Canadian imports from Europe; 
and Poland took the highest share—only 3.4%—of 
Canadian exports in this group. 


The export of agricultural and vegetable prod- 
ucts to Europe decreased by about one-fifth in 1957. 
This was mainly due to lower sales of wheat which 
decreased by almost one-third, or $72.6 million, and 
thus by considerably more than the group as a whole. 
Wheat exports to the Soviet Union, which had agreed 
in the spring of 1956 to take at least 44 million 
bushels in three years, fell from 15 million to 6 mil- 
lion bushels, and the value of sales to the Soviet 
bloc as a whole fell from $48 million to $25 million. 
Exports of wheat to Western Europe declined by $50 
million and those to the Federal Republic of Germany 
were reduced from $67 million to $54 million. The 
total value of wheat exports was $158 million and 
wheat, in accounting for some 29% of all exports to 
Europe, was still the principal export; and the agri- 
cultural and vegetable group as a whole accounted 
for some 40% of the total. Sales of the other leading 
commodities in the agricultural and vegetable prod- 
ucts group either decreased or increased slightly in 
absolute terms, with the exeeption of flaxseed and 
rape seed. The former rose by 80.6% to $32 million 
and thus became the second largest Canadian ex- 
port to Europe; exports of rape seed increased by 
526.8% to $13 million. 
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TABLE 13. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland ), by Half-Years 


1955 


oem 


MOMEStIC EXPOItS ccccs.cesesee 164.2 211.9 251.0 
RUE IOXDOLES I tecece-cctcecascntceau- 1.6 5.8 ie 
NGOLUS Besvsccees acs sscsrcccecsaccxees S2eat 121.6 V2800 
PONIES BECP AGE cccnesyeconnsvenstesesens 248.6 339.2 380.6 
PUR AGCERDATANC Ci. ac.-ccccscesssesee TOO 


+ 95.9 


$’000,000 


+123. 5 


July-Dec.|Jan.-June| July- Dec. 


276.9 257.8 291.6 ar PAS Eh +5.3 

1.9 2.0 3.9 = = 
168.1 145.7 167.1 +13.4 -0.6 
447.0 405.5 462.6 + 6.5 +3.95 
+110. 8 +114.0 +128 .5 = - 


Canadian exports to Europe increased for all 
other main groups. Iron and steel goods which rose 
by 54.9%, had the largest relative increase of $22 
million and accounted for about 11% of total do- 
mestic exports. The increase was shared by all the 
leading commodities in this group, but some two- 
thirds of it was due to the -phenomenal increase in 
the sales of pigs, ingots, blooms and billets; these 
sales increased from less than $500 thousand in 
1956 to more than $14 million in 1957 and compared 
with a value of $3 million for 1955. Behind these 
figures were very heavy imports of Canadian iron 
by Italy and, to a lesser extent, Western Germany 
and the Netherlands. The Italianimports were valued 
at some $8 million, whereas they had been negli- 
gible in the previous year. The increasing orienta- 
tion of Italian industry towards the Italian export 
markets and the consequent increase in investment 
thought to be necessary to maintain a competitive 
position are a possible explanation of a fairly wide- 
spread increase in the import of industrial raw 
materials from Canada. Iron ore, the leading com- 
modity in the iron and steel group, increased by 
about $5 million as a result of higher exports to 
Western Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals to Europe are 
second in importance only to agricultural and vege- 
table products and in 1957 they were valued at 
$116.8 million and were thus responsible for about 
21% of the total. This was 17.1% higher than in 
1956, and was due largely to increased exports of 
nickel and aluminum. Nickel exports rose by more 
than 30% and the increase was widespread. It was, 
however, particularly marked in Norway, which ac- 
counted for some two-thirds of Canadian nickel ex- 
ports to Europe, and where nickel is sent for re- 
fining and subsequent re-export. Exports to Italy 
and Western Germany were also higher. The in- 
crease in aluminum exports was almost 60% and was 
due largely to higher sales in Western Germany and 
Italy, to which countries exports increased by about 
$7 million and $3 million respectively. Copper, the 
other leading commodity in this group, declined by 
just over 10% to $24.7 million. 


Exports of animal products increased by 11.6% 
to $16 million as all the leading commodities in the 


group other than canned fish increased. Fibres, 
textiles and products, at $3.6 million were more 
than 30% higher in value than in 1956, and forest 
products rose by 6.3% to $23.5 million. The increase 
in forest products was due to increased sales of 
pulpwood, newsprint paper and planks and boards. 
These were, however, offset to some extent by a 
7.7% decline in the sale of wood pulp, which is the 
leading commodity in the group, and which account- 
ed for something under one-half of the group total. 
Exports of non-metallic minerals increased by 39.3% 
to $34.1 million, mostly because of an $8 million 
rise in the marketing of asbestos in Europe: much 
of the increase resulted from higher exports to 
Western Germany, Italy and France. Chemical ex- 
ports to Europe increased by 8.2% to $40.1 million 
and miscellaneous commodities rose from $4.0 mil- 
lion to $25.9 million. Most of the latter increase 
was due to higher exports of aircraft and parts 
which rose from $580 thousand to more than $20 
million. This very large increase resulted from the 
delivery of military aircraft, worth $9 million and $7 
million respectively, to Belgium and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


Imports from Europe increased in 1957 in all 
main groups other than non-metallic minerals. Iron 
and steel goods increased by 5.3% to $113.8 mil- 
lion and accounted for more than one-third of the 
import total. Non-farm machinery, the largest com- 
modity import, rose by $5 million (21.2%) and pas- 
senger automobiles, the third leading commodity im- 
port, by $6 million (39.7%). Imports of rolling mill 
products declined by 23.7% to $29 million and at 
this figure were second only to non-farm machinery 
among all import commodities. Western Germany 
was the largest supplier of non-farm machinery and 
together with France and Italy, accounted for most 
of the increase in that category. Passenger auto- 
mobiles imported from Europe came chiefly from 
Western Germany, and the supply of German cars to 
the Canadian market increased from $14 million to 
almost $20 million. Belgium was the principal 
European source of rolling mill products but these 
almost halved in 1957, from over $22 million to 
under $12 million. Among other leading iron and 
steel imports, pipes, tubes and fittings, tools, and 
internal combustion engines increased and ball and 
roller bearings declined. 
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Among other main groups, fibre and textile im- 
ports were second in value in 1957 and were re- 
sponsible for about 12% of the total; and at $37.6 
million they were 11.0% higher than in 1956. Much 
of the increase was due to higher imports of wool 
fabrics, although textile apparel and synthetic fab- 
rics also increased. Imports of non-ferrous metals 
rose from $31.7 million to $34.3 million as increases 
in electrical apparatus, clocks, watches and tin 
blocks more than offset a decrease in cryolite. At 
$28.7 million, agricultural and vegetable products 
were 4.5% higher than in 1956 and all leading com- 
modities other than canned and preserved fruits con- 


tributed to the increase. Animal products increased 
by about one-quarter to $13.8 million and wood and 
paper products by almost 10% to $12.0 million. 
Chemical imports increased by 17.8% to $15.9 mil- 
lion as principal chemicals, drugs and medicines 
and fertilizers showed relatively large increases. 
Non-metallic minerals declined by over 30% to $19.6 
million partly on account of lower imports of unset 
diamonds and plate and sheet glass. Miscellaneous 
commodities rose by 16.0% to $37.0 million, largely 
because of a sizeable increase in the import of non- 
commercial items. 


Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland’ 


Although industrialization has been marked in 
some Commonwealth countries in recent years, many 
of these countries are still largely dependent on the 
production and export of primary materials. As a 
consequence, the decrease in the price of some raw 
materials in 1957 had an adverse impact on the 
balance of payments position of some Commonwealth 
countries and Australia, New Zealand, India, Ceylon 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland were 
thus affected; and India, for example, was forced to 
strengthen import controls and to restrict imports 
from all sources. Notwithstanding these develop- 
ments and a background of general restriction, how- 
ever, some Commonwealth countries—all of which 
other than Canada are members of the sterling area — 
made some reduction in discrimination against dollar 
imports during 1957. Trade relations among Com- 
monwealth countries are close, and important de- 
velopments in 1957 included a trade agreement 
between Canada and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, under the terms of which preferential 
tariff treatment between the two countries is to be 
continued; and the decision to hold a Commonwealth 
Trade and Economic Conference in Canada in 1958. 


Another important development of interest to 
Canada which took place in 1957 was the prepara- 
tion for the formation of the West Indies Federation. 
The Federation, which came into being at the begin- 
ning of 1958, groups Barbados, Jamaica, the Lee- 
ward Island, the Windward Islands, Trinidad and 
Tobago; covers a total land area of approximately 
8,000 square miles; and has a total population of 
about 3 million. Federation is ultimately to be the 
vehicle of political independence for the peoples 
of the region, and it is hoped, the means of stimulat- 
ing economic growth; and the Federal constitution 
makes provision for greater mobility of labour; for 
an integrated trade policy; and for a full customs 
union among the constituent members of the Federa- 
tion. The economies of the various territories are 
at present competitive rather than complementary 
and are all characterised by dependence on the ex- 
port of primary and semi-fabricated products. These, 
until recently, were exclusively the commodities of 


; 1. Except the United Kingdom. For relevant sta- 
tistics see Part II, especially Tables V, VI, XV, XVI 
and XIX. 


tropical agriculture; but bauxite from Jamaica and 
petroleum from Trinidad now rank with sugar, fruits 
and cocoa among the principal exports. Canadian 
capital has in recent years helped develop the major 
mineral resources of the West Indies and at present 
Canada is surpassed only by the United Kingdom 
and the United States as a market for exports from 
the Federation territories. In 1957, the Federation 
territories taken together were the leading Common- 
wealth supplier of Canadian imports and followed 
only Australia and the Union of South Africa as a 
market for Canadian exports. 


Domestic exports to the Commonwealth and 
Ireland declined by $11.8 million in 1957, and this 
was partly due to a very large reduction (from $10.8 
million to $51 thousand) in the export of aircraft to 
South Africa. Total domestic exports to South Africa 
decreased by $16.2 million and the smaller decline 
for the Commonwealth and Ireland was the result 
of offsetting increases in exports to India, the West 
Indies Federation territories and Australia. Iron 
and steel goods formed the largest group of com- 
modity exports to the Commonwealth and accounted 
for about one-quarter of the total. These exports 
were valued at $61.3 million and thus decreased by 
9.2% largely because of lower sales of automobile 
parts. Exports of passenger automobiles, on the 
other hand, increased as did those of rolling mill 
products, non-farm machinery, internal combustion 
engines and pipes, tubes and fittings. Forest prod- 
ucts were second only to the iron and steel group 
among the main export groups and, at $55.6 million, 
they were 5.5% higher than in 1956. Planks and 
boards, the leading commodity export to the Com- 
monwealth, declined slightly, but this was more than 
offset by a more significant increase in newsprint 
exports, which were second in value only to those 
of planks and boards. 


Among the other main groups, the largest rela- 
tive and absolute change was the 52.6% decline in 
exports of miscellaneous commodities which fell 
to $12.5 million. The decline was almost entirely 
due to the fall of aircraft sales from the unusually 
high level of 1956. Agricultural and vegetable prod- 
ucts fell from $48.1 million to $39.6 million and 
only whisky and canned vegetable exports were 
contrary to the small but numerous declines among 
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TABLE 14. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland, 
by Half-Years 
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Change 
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leading commodities in the group. Exports of animal 
products were not greatly changed at $19.6 million 
as relatively large increases in cured fish and un- 
manufactured leather were balanced by similar de- 
creases in canned fish, powdered milk and pickled 
pork and beef. Fiibre and textile products rose by 
almost one-quarter to $4.1 million and non-ferrous 
metals by more than 40% to $27.4 million. The rise 
in non-ferrous metal exports was due largely to 
higher exports of aluminum, especially to India and 
Australia. Non-metallic minerals also increased by 
more than 40%, but were still valued at only $6.7 
million; and chemical products rose by 29.1% to 
$14.6 million as synthetic plastics, chemical ferti- 
lizers, resin manufactures and drugs and medicines 
all increased. 


Price and Volume Changes of Leading Imports 
from the Commonwealth 1956 to 1957 
a a Be ee 
56 quantity ’57 quantity ’57 quantity 


of exchanging the products of Canadian natural re- 


sources for manufactures, Canadian manufactures 
figure more prominently in exports to the Common- 
wealth and Latin America and raw materials pre- 
dominate in imports from these regions. This being 
so, and since raw material prices are liable to 
fluctuate more violently than those of manufactured 
goods, it is both interesting and important closely 
to examine price and quantity movements of imports 
from the Commonwealth and Latin America. In the 
table which follows, quantity and price detail are 
given for a representative selection of imports from 
the Commonwealth countries in 1956 and 1957; and 
from this information it is possible to determine the 
value and volume changes which took place between 
the two years. 


The commodities listed were responsible, in 
value terms, for 76.2% of the total imports from 
Commonwealth countries in 1956 and 77.1% in 1957. 
As a group, the twelve commodities in question in- 
creased by 9.6% in value in 1957; most of this, 
however, resulted from an increase of 9.5% in prices 
and the volume change was but 0.1%. These general 


Commodity at a at 
*56 prices 756 prices ‘57 prices changes concealed diverse movements for individual 
$000,000 commodities and raw sugar, which accounted for 
: about one-third of the total in value terms, in- 
Be eoacnineta came pil oa creased more than 30% in value as a moderate fall 
AMER Nese ne 19.3 30.1 29.5 in quantity was more than offset by a more than 
Rubber, crude etc. .. BBS Y 24.9 SD 40% increase in prices; bauxite, on the other hand, 
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MaOeTaW fcc. to. 13.2 9.0 9.4 larger increase in quantity was tempered by a slight 
Vegetable oils ....... 6.6 5.7 5.5 fall in prices; black tea, vegetable oils, and green 
Fruits, dried ........... 4.5 4.7 5.1 coffee declined in value as both quantity and prices 
ae ae aye ie fell; jute fabrics, raw wool and crude petroleum de- 
Coffee, green .......... 5.6 4.2 4.0 creased in value as a result of price increases being 
Petroleum, crude, insufficient to offset lower quantities; dried fruits 
CLC. ceeerereeresnenceenees 7.4 3.3 3.5 and manganese ore increased in both volume and 
iNT) eos 169.0 169.1 185.2 price; and crude rubber declined in value but rose 


Canadian trade with Commonwealth and Latin 
American countries is somewhat different in pattern 
from that with the rest of the world. Whereas with 
other countries trade consists to a very large extent 


in volume at lower prices than in 1956. 


Total imports from the Commonwealth increased 
by $18.4 million (8.3%), mainly on account of a con- 
siderable rise in imports from the West Indies Fed- 
eration territories. Imports from Australia, Hong 
Kong and British Guiana were slightly higher than 
in 1956; but there was some reduction in those from 
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the Union of South Africa, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Hong Kong, Ceylon and the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore. More than half of Canadian 
imports from the Commonwealth are concentrated in 
agricultural and vegetable products, and this group 
increased by 10% to $145.0 million. Raw sugar is 
the principal commodity in this group and among all 
imports, accounting for more than one-quarter of the 
total; and imports of raw sugar were,due solely to 
higher prices, some $16 million higher than in 1956 
as the value of imports from Jamaica, Australia, 
Mauritius, British Guiana, Barbados and the Fiji 
Islands increased. This was the main factor in the 
increase in the group as a whole, and imports of 
crude rubber, black tea, vegetable oils, green coffee, 
nuts, rum, spices and rubber footwear all declined. 
In addition to raw sugar, there were higher imports 
of dried fruits, cocoa beans, molasses, wines, 
brandy and cocoa butter. 


Non-ferrous metals were second in importance 
to agricultural and vegetable products and at $41.2 
million were valued at 38.3% higher than in 1956. 
Bauxite, which ranks next to raw Sugar among im- 
ports from the Commonwealth, accounted for almost 
three-quarters of non-ferrous metal imports and pro- 
vided $10 million of the $11 million increase which 
was recorded by the group as a whole. About four- 
fifths of the bauxite came from Jamaica whence im- 
ports of bauxite more than doubled in 1957. Smaller 
increases in imports of manganese ore, tin blocks, 
chrome ore and electrical apparatus also contributed 
to the higner group total. In contrast, imports of non- 
metallic minerals declined by almost one-third to 
$7.7 million and imports of both crude petroleum and 
of abrasives, the leading commodities in the group, 
were lower than in 1956. Chemical and textile im- 
ports also declined—to $700 thousand and $27.6 
million respectively —and imports in all other main 
groups increased. 


Trade with Latin America! 


The Latin American countries are similar to 
the Commonwealth countries in their dependence on 
the export of primary and semi-manufactured ma- 
terials and in the differing degrees of industrializa- 
tion evident in different countries. Argentina, Brazil 
and Mexico—which together with India, Australia, 
the Union of South Africa, Finland and Yugoslavia 
account for some 80% of the manufacturing activity 
that takes place outside the major industrial areas 
of the world—are the more industrialized of the 
Latin American countries but even for these coun- 
tries manufactured products are still not significant 
exports. Within the common pattern of primary pro- 
duction there is considerable diversity in prosperity, 
trade composition and balance of payments positions 
and the countries of Latin America are grouped in 
dollar and non-dollar regions. Although there were 
diverse trends in individual countries, for the region 
as a whole imports were in excess of exports in 
1957 and many countries experienced a drain on 
gold and dollar reserves. This led in some cases 
to the imposition or intensification of import con- 
trols and the economic situation in many of the coun- 


1. For relevant statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables V, VI, XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


tries was also affected by the decline in base metal 
prices and by the agreement to restrict coffee ex- 
ports. Venezuela and Mexico continued to be the 
principal source of Canadian imports and market for 
Canadian exports respectively. 


Domestic exports to Latin America were $48.2 
million higher in 1957 than they had been in 1956, 
and sales in Canada’s leading markets in South 
America were lower in only Colombia and Peru. The 
considerably higher level was the result of a very 
marked rise in non-recurring exports to Panama and 
increases in exports to Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil and Venezuela. Iron and steel goods formed 
the largest export group in value terms at $56.4 
million; were responsible for about one-quarter of 
the total; and were $19.0 million higher than in the 
previous year. Locomotive exports which rose from 
just over $100 thousand to $10.3 million contributed 
considerably to the increases as a result of very 
large purchases by Argentina and Brazil. Exports 
of non-farm machinery, the leading commodity in the 
group, increased by almost 20%, while farm imple- 
ments and machinery alone declined among the lead- 
ing commodities, and rolling mill products, pigs, 
ingots, blooms and billets, pipes, tubes and fittings, 
passenger automobiles, internal combustion engines 


TABLE 15. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Half-Years 
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and tractors all increased. The miscellaneous com- 
modities group increased very considerably to $31.3 
million. This was due to an almost six fold rise in 
the special export of used ships, mostly to Panama. 


Among other main groups, exports of agri- 
cultural and vegetable products and of animal prod- 
ucts declined and those of all others increased. 
Agricultural and vegetable products declined by al- 
most one-fifth to $27.0 million as reduced sales of 
wheat flour and wheat more than offset small in- 
creases in the sales of other leading commodities in 
the group; and animal products fell slightly to $17.7 
million. Fibre and textile exports increased by al- 
most. 30% to $3.1 million and exports of forest prod- 
ucts rose by one-fifth to $36.0 million. The latter 
increase resulted very largely from higher sales of 
newsprint paper, which was the leading Canadian 
export to Latin America. Exports of non-ferrous 
metals rose by more than 18% to $25.0 million and 
would have risen still further but for an almost 40% 
decline in copper wire and manufactures. Non- 
metallic minerals rose somewhat to $8.5 million and 
chemical products by almost 30% to $19.6 million 
as the principal chemicals, synthetic plastics, 
drugs, medicines and fertilizers all increased. 


Price and Volume Changes of Leading Imports from 
Latin American Countries 1956-1957 
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In value terms, the eleven commodity imports 
from Latin America listed in the following table 
were responsible for about 93% of total imports from 
that region in 1956 and 1957. As a group they were 
valued at 5.3% higher in 1957 than in 1956, and 


this was the result of increases in price and volume 
of 4.9% and 0.4% respectively. Five of the com- 
modities were, however, lower in value in 1957: fuel 
oils were reduced significantly in quantity and this 
more than offset a moderate price increase; green 
coffee was somewhat higher in volume but was af- 
fected by a more substantial reduction in price; raw 
cotton fell in price and volume; a price increase 
was more than offset by a reduction in the volume of 
nuts; and synthetic fibres fell in volume and price. 
Among the other commodities, crude petroleum, 
which accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
value total, increased by more than 20% in value as 
a result of increases of 12.5% and 8.0% in valume 
and price respectively. Bananas, raw sugar, and 
iron ore increased in volume and price; and manila 
and sisal fibres and fresh vegetables increased in 
value and volume but decreased in price. 


Total imports from Latin America increased by 
$18.1 million (5.0%) in 1957 and were considerably 
higher from Venezuela and somewhat higher from 
Cuba and Brazil. Purchases from Mexico, on the oth- 
er hand, were almost halved and those from Colombia 
were also reduced. Reflecting the nature of the Latin 
American economies, Canadian imports from this 
region were very heavily concentrated in agricultural 
and vegetable products and non-metallic minerals; 
and these two groups together covered about 97% 
of the import total. Non-metallic minerals were the 
largest commodity group in value terms, and imports 
of crude petroleum, the leading commodity, account- 
ed for $241.6 million of the group total of $248.5 
million. All of the petroleum came from Venezuela 
and, at 21.6% higher than in 1956, it was respon- 
sible for almost 64% of all imports from Latin 
America. Imports of fuel oils, in the same group and 
from the same source, declined by over 40% to $6.0 
million. Among agricultural and vegetable products, 
which increased by 6.2% to $104.8 million, green 
coffee imports fell moderately to $52.0 million due 
solely to lower prices, but were still second in 
value only to imports of crude petroleum. Although 
about half of the coffee came from Brazil, many of 
the other thirteen coffee-growing republics were also 
sources of supply for Canada. The moderate in- 
crease in the group as a whole was largely due toa 
considerable rise in price in raw sugar imports 
which came entirely from Cuba, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, higher imports of bananas from Costa Rica. 


Among other leading groups, imports of fibres 
and textiles fell by almost 70% to $11.6 million, 
very largely on account of a substantial reduction 
in raw cotton imports from Mexico. Animal products, 
iron and steel goods (mostly iron ore), and non- 
ferrous metals increased by an aggregate $2.5 mil- 
lion; and forest products, chemicals, and miscel- 
laneous commodities declined by an aggregate 
$1.0 million. 
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CHAPTER IV 


STATISTICAL NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are based on 
information recorded when goods move through 
Canadian customs ports. Record is kept of value 
and also, where possible, of quantity, but the sta- 
tistics do not necessarily reflect the financial 
transactions relating to the movement of goods, 
the method and time of payment being affected by 
many other factors. The documents received by 
the Customs Division of the Department of National 
Revenue are the source of information on values 
and quantities, and for the correct interpretation 
of the data the following should be noted: 


(1) Values and Quantities are based on the 
declarations of exporters and importers as subse- 
quently checked (and sometimes revised) by customs 
officials; 


(2) Domestic Exports or Exports of Canadian 
Produce include all Canadian products exported, 
and also all exports of foreign commodities which 
were changed in form by further processing in 
Canada. These exports are valued at the actual 
amount received or to be received by the exporter 
in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges. In effect, export values 
are taken f.o.b. point of shipment for export; 


(3) Re-Exvorts or Exports of Foreign Produce 
include any goods previously imported which are 
exported from Canada unchanged in form. Their 
value is the actual amount received by the ex- 
porter in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, 
insurance, handling and other charges; 


(4) Imports or Imports Eintered for Consumption 
include all goods which enter Canada and are 
cleared for domestic sale or use by customs Offi- 
cials: in effect, imports on which all duties were 
paid and which passed from customs control into 
the possession of the importer. Canadian import 
statistics do not include goods entering customs 
warehouses, only those released for domestic con- 
sumption; if the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption they enter neither 
the import nor the re-export statistics. 


It should be emphasised that the fact that im- 
ports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ does 
not imply that the goods will all be consumed in 
Canada, but only that they are free to be consumed 
in Canada without further customs formalities. 


The statistical value of imports is the value 
as determined for customs duty purposes. This is 
basically the fair market value at which equivalent 
goods would be sold for home use in the country 
from which the goods were received. These values 
therefore exclude all costs of transporting the goods 
to Canada as well as any export duties or import 
duties which must be paid on them; they represent 


only the cost of the goods alone, f.o.b., original 
point of shipment to Canada. In most cases the 
customs value of imports corresponds to the in- 
voice value of the goods. It happens occasionally, 
however, that low end-of-season or end-of-run in- 
voice values for manufactured goods are replaced 
by values based on the average price of the goods 
over a preceding period. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a currency 
other than Canadian dollars, that currency is con- 
verted to Canadian dollars at exchange rates 
authorized by law and orders-in-council. These 
rates generally correspond to the commercial rates 
prevailing on the date the goods were shipped to 
Canada; 


(5) Trade is credited to countries on the basis 
of consignment. Exports are credited to the country 
to which they are consigned whether or not that 
country has a seaboard. The country of consignment 
is that country to which goods exported from Canada 
are, at the time of export, intended to pass without 
interruption of transit except in the course of trans- 
fer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Imports are credited to the countries whence 
they were consigned to Canada. The countries of 
consignment are the countries from which the goods 
came without interruption of transit except in the 
course of transfer from one means of conveyance 
to another. These countries are not necessarily the 
countries of actual origin of the goods, since goods 
produced in one country may be imported by a firm 
in another country and later re-sold to Canada. In 
such cases the second country would be the country 
of consignment to which the goods would be cred- 
ited. 


There is one exception to this rule. In the case 
of imports an attempt is made to classify by country 
of origin goods produced in Central and South 
America and consigned to Canada from the United 
States. The effect of this procedure is discussed 
below; 


(6) The time periods ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ in 
Canadian trade statistics are not precisely the same 
as calendar months and years. The trade recorded 
for any calendar period is that trade for which the 
relevant customs forms have been received at the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics during that calendar 
period. Actual commodity movements lead the re- 
ceipt of the customs forms by a few days. However, 
as the overall effect of this procedure on different 
months and years is approximately constant, the 
statistics generally give an adequate picture of the 
movement of goods in given calendar periods. 
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Value Adjustments and Canadian Trade Statistics 


Methods of computing trade statistics vary in 
different countries and in order to facilitate the 
comparison of Canadian trade statistics with those 
of many other countries estimates of trade totals, 
calculated on a different basis from that normally 
used, are published annually in this Review. These 
estimates differ from the trade statistics usually 
published in the substitution of ‘‘General’’ for 
‘‘Special’’ trade coverage and in the use of an f.o.b.- 
c.i.f. basis of valuation. 


The ‘‘General’’ and ‘‘Special’’ systems are 
the main methods of recording international com- 
modity trade at present in use by important trading 
countries. Under the General Trade system all 
commodities that enter the national territory (im- 
ports) or leave the national territory (exports) are 
recorded in statistics at the time when they cross 
the frontier (except for goods in transit to a third 
country on through bills of lading). Under the 
Special Trade system only those imports are re- 
corded which pass through the hands of national 
customs officials and on which all duties are paid 
so that the goods are free to circulate within the 
country, and only those exports which were either 
produced within the country or were previously 
imported and cleared through customs for domestic 
use. Both exports and imports are recorded when 
the goods are cleared through customs. The two 
types of record differ in coverage and in timing. 


The difference in timing affects imports, and 
arises from the fact that commodities may be landed 
in a country under customs supervision and remain 
for some time under customs supervision without 
payment of customs duties. These goods are not 
free to enter the domestic economy of the country 
until customs requirements are met, and for some 
purposes may best be considered as not in the 
country at all. Under the General Trade system 
these goods would be included as imports at the 
time they were landed, under the Special Trade 
system only when duties were paid. This trade 
might enter General Trade records several months 
before it would enter Special Trade records. 


The difference in coverage affects both ex- 
ports and imports, and arises from the same type 
of transaction. Some of the goods which are landed 
under customs supervision may never be cleared 
for domestic consumption but may be re-exported 
instead, or occasionally may suffer destruction 
while in bond. All landed goods enter General 
Trade import statistics, but only those later cleared 
for domestic use enter Special Trade records. Goods 
re-exported without having been cleared for do- 
mestic consumption enter General Trade export 
statistics but not Special Trade Statistics. General 
Trade records thus give a more complete picture 
of the movement of goods into or out of a country; 
Special Trade records of the movement of goods 
into or out of the country’s economy. 


TABLE 16. Estimated General Trade F.0.B. — C.I.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 


1953 1954 1955 Pats ene ed) ae ta 
Values in $’000, 000 
Total exports: 
Recorded values of Lota lle xportSiencecsectsteeccsesceeeereecreee $ 4,173 3,947 4,351 4, 863 4,934 _ 
Goods cleared from customs warehouses! .........csseecceeee $ 6 5 4 5} ) _ 
Transport charges to Canadian border?2........scccssscccseesseees $ 166 167 206 240 235 - 
Estimated general trade values, f.0.D. .......ccccccccceceeeeeees $ 4,345 4,119 4,561 5, 108 5, 174 _ 
Increase added by goods from customs warehouses...... % 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Increase added by freight charges ...........0.:sesccsssecscosseeees % 4.0 4.2 4.7 4.9 4.8 4.5 
Total increase over recorded ValUeS. ............cssseeesereeeeees % él, il 4. 4 4.8 5-0 4.9 4.6 
Imports: 

RE COLedavallecSnorel mp Ort sierecmertecestertteertes ecneteatcetenc eee $ 4,383 4,093 4,712 5, 705 5, 623 - 
Goods entered into customs warehouse! ..............cesceees $ 122 105 113 153 145 - 
Goods cleared from customs warehouse! ............s:secee0+ > (=) 112 = (4) 1027" Gy) 104" “(-)9 135° *(-) 7130 os 
Transport and insurance charges to Canadian border? $ 365 338 378 466 460 ~ 
Estimated general trade values, C.i-f. ............ssessessecseeees $ 4, 758 4,434 5,099 6, 189 6,098 - 

Increase added by net movement of goodsinto customs 
WAPCIIOUS Ci csssathccece. teisecncceesccecistessersnstt cteeeren sosnieree eee % 0.2 0. 1 0.2 0.3 0.3 OZ 
Increase added by freight and insurance charges ......... % 8.4 8.3 8.0 8. 2 8. 2 8. 2 
Total increase over recorded Values ..........s.sesesccecceeeeees % 8.6 8.3 8. 2 8.5 8.4 8. 4 


1. Estimated from ledger records of External Trade Section. 
2. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 
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Canadian statistics are compiled on the Special 
Trade system, but since this country’s entrepdt 
trade is small they differ only slightly in total from 
what General Trade records would show. To obtain 
a General Trade export total the value of goods 
exported from customs warehouses must be added 
to the recorded total. To obtain a General Trade 
import total the value of goods previously ware- 
housed under customs supervision and later cleared 
through customs must be deducted from the recorded 
total, and the full value of all goods warehoused 
under customs supervision added. These adjust- 
ments have been estimated since 1952 from the 
External Trade Section’s office records, and are 
shown in Table 21. While the difference between 
General Trade and Special Trade statistics is 
negligible for Canada, for countries with a sizable 
entrepét trade such as the United Kingdom or 
Belgium it could be quite substantial. 


The f.o.b.-c.i.f. estimates are published since 
valuation on this basis is the most common among 
the many methods in use. These estimates are cal- 
culated by adding to the f.o.b. point of consignment 
values recorded for exports and imports the freight 
and other costs incurred in transporting these goods 
to the Canadian border. The information on freight 
and other costs is compiled from returns received 
by the Balance of Payments Section of the Bureau. 


Values adjusted to the f.o.b.-c.i.f. basis are 
used in the statistics of world trade published by 
the International Monetary Fund. However in its 
balance of payments statistics the Fund values 
imports on an f.o.b. basis whenever these data are 
available. 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal 
gives it special attributes which distinguish it 
from other commodities in trade. In particular, 
international movements of gold are determined 
largely by monetary factors and therefore may 
fluctuate widely from period to period owing to 
other than ordinary trade or commercial consider- 
ations. Also gold is generally acceptable; it does 
not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally 
assured a market at a fixed minimum price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold 
between countries have no direct or normal relation 
to sales and purchases. International transactions 
in gold often occur without its moving across any 
frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases being 
recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘earmarking’’ 
the gold in the vaults of a central bank. As trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements of 
commodities, they would not record all changes in 
stocks of gold under earmark. Yet such gold trans- 
actions would not be different in their economic 
nature from many physical shipments. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a 
primary or semi-fabricated state are excluded from 
the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. Since 
January 1, 1952, the standard of exclusion in use 
has been that suggested by the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the United Nations Statistical Office. 
All gold and gold products in which the value of 
the gold is 80% or more of the total value are 
excluded. The only exception to this rule is in the 
items of jewellers’ sweepings, where the gold 


content can not readily be separated from the other 
metals. 


Since gold is produced in Canada primarily as 
an export commodity, a series showing new gold 
production available for export is published regu- 
larly as a supplement to the trade statistics. This 
series is the equivalent of gold production in 
Canada exclusive of gold held by producers before 
the refining stage (whether at the mine, in transit, 
or at the Mint) and less any gold consumed by 
industry in Canada out of current production (nor- 
mally a minor part of the total). Since November 
1, 1951, the series has also excluded increases in 
commercial gold stocks held in safe-keeping by 
the Mint for the account of the mines. 


Since March 21, 1956 mines not receiving aid 
under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act 
have been allowed to sell their gold to private 
residents and non-residents, either for export or 
for safekeeping in Canada. Commencing in April 
1956, such sales are now included in the figures 
for new gold production available for export in 
Table XXIX, 


Because the value of new gold production 
available for export is a production series, a break- 
down af the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. Much of this gold is 
offset in the balance of payments accounts by an 
increase in Canada’s official reserves, rather than 
by the receipt of exchange from another country. 
The United States has been the chief market for 
Canada’s gold production for many years. 
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Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


In addition to movements of goods arising out 
of commercial transactions, Canadian trade statis- 
tics include certain items for which no payment 
at all is made by the country receiving the goods, 
and others for which payment is not made by resi- 
dents of the recipient country. Examples of the 
first are settlers’ effects (the property of immi- 
grants or emigrants), and donations and gifts. 
Examples of the second are articles imported for 
the use of foreign diplomats and paid for directly 
or indirectly by foreign governments, and the mili- 
tary equipment and stores which certain Common- 
wealth and N.A.T.O. countries have from time to 
time sent to Canada, these goods being and remain- 
ing the property of the foreign governments con- 
cerned. 


Besides the clearly non-commercial trans- 
actions, certain other items in trade are of a special 
character, and for some purposes must be dis- 
tinquished from the regular trade content. Motion 


picture films, for example, are valued in the 
statistics at the value of the print, but frequently 
the real consideration received for films is a rental 
payment which may have no close relation to this 
value. Advertising matter is likewise valued at 
the cost of the material, although in many cases 
no payment for this material is made. And tourist 
purchases are not a regular commercial-type trans- 
action and for such purposes as the national 
accounts or the balance of payments are best 
considered separately from other commodities. 


Not all the special and non-commercial items 
in trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, 
but an indication of the magnitude of the principal 
ones is given by Table 22. Except in the calculation 
of the price and volume indexes, where imports 
for certain Commonwealth and N.A.T.O. governments 
are deducted from the total used, no adjustment 
for these special and non-commercial items is made 
in the trade figures used in this Review. 


TABLE 17. Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Domestic exports 


Imparts 


Items 
1955 1956 1957 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
Values in $’000 
Non-commercial: 
BEULIETS cell CCLS, ctcccst sete scat cece trevecetessccnetes mereeveowess $ 21,908 27, 697 33, 664 25, 619 Slyooe 41, 832 
BE CUESESs CON ALLONS) SITUS I vesserescssatwocacsccesnssseo ose $ 1,548 1, 606 1, 689 667 706 674 
SON ACTONS: (OM Lsmesese teste ance toscaess secereseccastercesecerene $ bys 01 4,696 5,602 1 1 1 
Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic 
MEPECSENLAUIVIES, . occ: ontcedacatavais ncuneouci cave ceresce seseesves $ 2 2 2 1,291 1208 1,387 
Articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments .... $ _ _ 45,363 49, 304 28, 435 
Special: 
MOLTO: DIC LUE Ct LIN'S) ser crseeeceseceesensces tore tte caee core euces $ 1, 784 1,454 1,289 5, 415 5, 366 5, 985 
PRA VETEIS IMS MAGE Prsacesctecsccecassces-o-essesesse geese desvectsesece $ 1 1 1 7,528 7, 930 8,166 
OUP IS tI OULCUAS ES mercctetectercctrcessec esses caneteettccee: Cesc i sree $ 1 1 1 71,467 75,205 77, 403 
Total, non-commercial items .................-..--:sesees $ 25,228 34, 000 40, 955 72, 39 8, 099 12,328 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports .. % 0.59 0. 71 0. 8 1.56 1.46 1.29 
Total, special and non-commercial items ........ $ 27, 012 35,454 42,244 157,349 171,599 168, 881 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports .. % 0. 63 0. 74 0. 87 3.37 3. O01 2.91 


1. Not available. 
2. Not included in domestic exports. 
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Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade 


Canadian trade statistics are compiled and 
usually published on the basis of a component 
material classification. Four subsidiary classifi- 
cations, however, are also used: industrial origin; 
degree of manufacture; purpose; and the Standard 
International Trade Classification (S.I.T.C.) The 
first three of these have been available for about 
thirty years, while the fourth has been developed 
in recent years by the United Nations Statistical 
Commission to facilitate international comparisons 
of trade statistics. Under the component material 
classification, goods entering into foreign trade 
are classified according to the material of which 
they are chiefly composed and arranged in nine 
main commodity groups. Classification by origin 
relates commodities to the primary activity which 
provides the material for them; degree of manu- 
facture sub-divides into completely unprocessed, 
partially processed but requiring further treatment, 
and fully manufactured and ready for use; and the 
purpose classification arranges commodities ac- 
cording to the use to which they are most likely 
to be put in the form in which they are traded. The 
S.I.T.C. combines purpose, degree of manufacture 
and component material principles. 


It should be noted that particular care should 
be taken in the use of classification based on 


degree of manufacture. Of the three categories used 
in this classification only that covering raw materi- 
als is generally homogeneous. The partially pro- 
cessed group includes simply processed items 
(asbestos fibres, for example) and highly processed 
items (wood pulp, for example); and the fully 
manufactured category groups simple commodities 
like dried apples with manufactured materials like 
wheat flour and newsprint and manufactured end 
products like automobiles and refrigerators. 


Statistical classification is, in fact, largely a 
matter of convenience, tempered, perhaps, by 
custom, and the merits of a particular method of 
classification will be relative to the uses to which 
it is put. Thus, a comparison of Canadian exports 
and imports, classified on the basis of component 
material or origin, well illustrates the influence 
of climate and geophysics, and the consequent 
pattern of industrial specialization, on Canadian 
trade. For other purposes, however, the component 
material classification raises problems of homo- 
geneity , while classification by origin is no index 
to the degree of manufacture. Similarly, classifi- 
cation by purpose delimits the comparative im- 
portance of production and consumption in both 
imports and exports, but does not, of itself, show 
the relative importance of the various sectors of 
the economy in Canadian trade. 


TABLE 18. Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade! 


Classification and group 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
$’000,000 % of total r $’000,000 % of total 
By origin: Domestic exports Imports 
Ary OFLU Ele ek ececesecccseeet ete ce ceseetete eteres 1, 088. 3 986. 9 DPV. 7 20.4 LOS. 9 els 011 8 18.6 19.0 
Wil lGnUifemOrig ins meccwececcecvecessetcerseeteesees 27.8 28. 0 0.6 0.6 13. 4 15.4 0.2 0.3 
MarinesOr Peri stec.ccsencete sess eeohes oeecceemectere 13257 W319 28 Qe 19.1 Lins 0.3 0.3 
OPES GORI INicttecere ete sacecceeee ec urtee ee 1D 45 Gia 4 06-62 SG 30.1 Daou 230. 9 ara 4m 
Mineral origin? ert teat ns eee 1 (tarsi Ya yeh ieionl! 3600 39.5 |3,581-0 3,474.8 62. 8 61.8 
Mixcomorleuiismeeresr cect ttee ncereee eee 268. 2 323.0 Deo Geni 800. 9 813.3 14.0 T4x5 
By degree of manufacture: Domestic exports Imports 
Raw materiales occas TO l2 Gm. OG Sa ails 5, 32. 4 997.5 1,005.6 Liao 17.9 
Partially manulactumed \sc-.--ce-vevessecsece 1,549.8 1,484.9 32. 4 30. 7 Shlalsntl 297. 8 5. 4 53} 
Fully or chiefly manufactured’.......... Wye ae aL tas 36. 1 36.9 | 4, 396. 4,320.0 Tal Lou 
By purpose: Domestic exports Imports 
Producers’ materials 2 ..........:cccecseeee Sigtesisi oy. hy fifo, 80. 0 78.0 |1,866.8 1,840.1 Soe ays 7! 
Producers’ equipment. .............s0ssseeee 224. 8 254. 9 ab, 4 58) lh 28404, 2b DONS DOE i. 
Fuel, electricity and lubricants ........ Bo Bike at 0.8 1.0 277. 4 268. 0 4.9 4.8 
FL TANS P Ol bicceccccossceneeecttecer eter rereeeceeere setts 121.4 sis is Wl 2a |e 26 Goel 621. 8 Ti8 HK 
Auxiliary materials for commerce and 
ANGUSUY, ee eter eee ec ceeee 11.4 10. 4 0.3 OFZ 5oaD 61.7 TO Lew 
@Ons umers 72 O00 Siete eae 409.0 396. 7 8.5 8.2 |1,001.5 1,043.0 17.6 18.6 
G1VEFANIMALS Oral OG uecc.ccectcksceeceseneees le 2 42.7 3 0.9 1.9 125 3 3 
Miscellaneous and unclassified?....... 150. 9 174.3 Be 3.6 543. 0 535. 9 9.5 9.5 


1. For further detail of these subsidiary classifications see Trade of Canada, 1957, Volume I, Tables 27-33 and 45. 

2. Export figures for 1956 are adjusted for transfer of uranium ores and concentrates from chemicals to non-ferrous 
metals. See Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1957, Ch.IV, Tables 10 and 11, pp. 28 and 29. 

3. Less than 0.1%, 
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Imports from Central and South America 


Beginning in July 1946, goods consigned to 
Canada from the United States but originating in 
Central and South America (including Bermuda and 
the West Indies) have been credited to the country 
in which they were produced rather than, as pre- 
viously, the United States. This has substituted 
the country of origin for country of consignment, 
although for goods consigned directly to Canada 
(even when shipped via the USA) from any Central 
and South American country classification is still 
by country of consignment. Thus goods of Para- 
guayan origin consigned to Canada by a merchant 
in Uruguay would be credited to Uruguay. If, how- 
ever, the same goods were consigned from the 
United States they would be credited to Paraguay. 


The immediate significance of this change 
was not great since, in the early post-war years, 
most Canadian imports from Central and South 
America were consigned directly. Subsequently, 
however, a much larger proportion came from entre- 
pét markets in the United States and in 1953 a 
continuing study was begun to determire the amount 
of imports which, although credited to Central and 
South America, was actually consigned to Canada 
from the United States. From 1954, the results of 
this study have been published on a regular basis. 


Part A of Table 24 shows imports from each 
Central or South American country for which the 
total exceeded $1 million in 1956 or 1957 and these 
are further classified as coming from the United 


Interim Indexes of Prices 


Canada’s export and import price indexes 
attempt to measure average period-to-period price 
change affecting commodities in trade in order to 
isolate the respective contributions of price and 
volume variations to changes in the value of trade. 
The price indexes are based on unit values calcu- 
lated from the trade statistics. Where inadequate 
quantity reporting in the trade statistics or non- 
homogeneous trade statistics items prevent the 
calculation of desired unit values, selected whole- 
sale or other prices are substituted. The price 
indexes are divided into the indexes of the declared 
values of exports and imports to produce the volume 
indexes. Price and volume indexes are currently 
computed from the original data for months, quarters 
and calendar years. 


The export and import price indexes are of the 
fixed-weight aggregative (Laspeyres) type, the 
weights used in their computation being those of 
the base year (1948). The short formula for this 
index Ea where Pi and Po represent the prices 

PoQo 


1. For a more detailed discussion of these indexes 
see: Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 
1945 — June 1950 (1948 =100), D.B.S. 1950. 


States or the country credited; and it is evident 
that the effect of the departure from recording 
imports according to the country of consignment 
is uneven. Imports from the Commonwealth countries 
are but slightly affected; those from the oil-exporting 
countries of the Netherlands Antilles and Venezuela 
little more so; and those from the Latin American 
countries other than Venezuela substantially. These 
differences may be partly explained by the tariff 
clause which denies preferential treatment to 
imports from the Commonwealth which arrive in 
Canada via a non-Commonwealth country; by the 
fact that shipping facilities are better between 
Canada and the West Indies than between Canada 
and other countries in the area,and by the fact that 
petroleum purchases are normally made in bulk 
and shipped directly to Canada by tanker or by 
tanker and pipeline. Part B of Table 24 lists all 
commodities imported from Central or South America 
which were valued at more than $1 million in 1956 
or 1957 and shows the value of these consigned 
from the United States and from the country credited 
respectively. There is again considerable variation 
among commodities and, in some cases, in indivi- 
dual commodities between the two years. Although 
this modification to the system of recording imports 
on a country of consignment basis has resulted in 
significantly higher figures for a number of the 
Latin American countries, the import total for the 
United States has not been greatly affected; the 
effect on some individual commodities coming 
from the United States has been more considerable. 


and Physical Volume?! 


of an individual commodity in the current period 
and the base period respectively, and Qo represents 
the quantity of that commodity in the base period. 
The >» sign indicates summation over the whole 
range of the individual. commodities entering the 
total export or import index. The volume indexes 
derived by deflating indexes of declared values 
by these price indexes are therefore of the currently 
weighted (Paasche) type whose formula, were they 
computed directly, would reduce to 2QiP1, 

> QoP1 


The export and import price indexes are cal- 
culated within the framework of the component 
material commodity classification, although some 
adjustments are made to this classification to 
simplify the pricing problem. Within each main group 
of the adjusted classification a sample of com- 
modities is priced, and these prices are expressed 
as relative numbers and averaged with fixed 
weights. The sample average for each main group 
is used to represent all commodities in that main 
group, the fixed-weight average of the sample 
averages for the eight adjusted main groups to 
represent the total of exports or imports. The vol- 
ume indexes also appear on the basis of the 
price-adjusted groups. 
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TABLE 19. Imports Recorded as from Central and South America, by Country of Consignment 
Calendar Years, 1956 and 1957 


Country and commodity Consigned from Consigned from 
Proportion Proportion 
_ Total consigned _Total consigned 
imports from U.S. imports from U.S, 
United Country Country 
States credited credited 
A. By principal countries of Central and South America 

$’000 $’000 $’000 % $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Total, Commonwealth countries ....................ccecceeeee sees 63, 673 410 63, 263 0.6 80, 059 77 79, 982 0.1 
Barbados 4,634 i} 4, 629 0.1 7,628 ff ie Oee On 

British Guiana ... 20, 498 333 20, 165 1.6 21,003 4 21,000 1 

Jamaica 24, 633 11 24, 622 1 40, 210 8 40, 202 1 
Leeward and Windward Islands 9 2,193 1 2,192 1 Paster | 0 toi | 0.0 
Trinidadvandm lobe go ue ws-sectets<:-.cceseeese 11,051 11 11, 040 0.1 8, 205 18 8, 187 0.2 
Total, other oil-exporting countries .................... 246, 521 4,045 242,476 1.6 | 287, 414 3,682 283, 732 ies 
Netherlands: Antilles: avortccctrasssessetttess sc tesecertecccccecs 38, 119 2, 342 BOWL Gel 39, 269 264 39,005 ere 
Wenezuel a: | 2220 .cte Pees. secetaess areersbue sseoeeseeicaee eee ee 208, 401 1,702 206, 699 0.8 248, 145 3, 418 244, 727 1.4 
Total, other COUMtTICS) ) ....:.<5scsesesee-sacatccsaceesessdeapescrescee=n 158, 428 59, 674 98, 754 Sdent 136, 638 40, 738 95, 900 29.8 
ATP ONEING cc.oice. ceonsasschassnscesencrvdscutastennce coccuosnasevoretatiate 4, 626 1,078 3, 548 Bowe 4, 702 613 4,089 13.0 
Brazile ee 34,832 9, 884 24, 948 28.4 ooae 10, 946 24, 379 31.0 
Chileon. 1, 704 238 1, 466 14.0 1,622 373 1, 249 Zan 
Colombia ....... 23, 056 8,125 14, 931 SER 18, 190 8,865 9, 325 48.7 
Costa Rica..... 3,893 508 3, 385 13.0 8, 606 980 7,626 11.4 
CUD ai eaceeees es etee cena ative i eceanes 1257219 Poca 10, 956 10.8 13, 866 We aah: 12, 683 8.5 
Dominican Republic 1, 346 929 417 69.0 1, 274 930 344 73.0 
MGURGOL re srecarcteetreens eeeeee tects 4,498 2, 822 1,676 62.7 4, 428 3, 500 928 79.0 
El Salvador .... il pee 191 942 16.9 Deru 2 473 839 36.1 
Guatemala ..... Sp2at 933 2, 294 28.9 3,470 1,324 2, 146 38.2 
Maitl fcccecsesns 1,683 Thy are} 410 15.6 1,494 1, 236 258 S20 
Honduras ........ 7,079 1, 428 5,641 20.3 4,575 ike Ths 3,422 2502, 
MexiCO) .atecess 41,699 Ziby Ole 13, 822 66.9 39, 269 6, 505 32, 764 16.6 
Panama ........... 7,585 841 6, 744 pila 7, 198 1,118 6, 080 1535 
Gri Pater ct cece 2,766 623 2, 143 2205 2, 799 281 2,918 10.0 
Puerto Rico .... 1,054 117 937 11. 972 112 860 vials 
Surinam ..-2-.-- 3,925 536 3, 389 Senn 3, 899 643 3, 256 16.5 
UMS RY ee eee acer crnncaenet toe dcteaeapercataecterreceteeret woretes Ves Ba) 542 615 46.8 809 173 636 21.4 

L mow abel bl 
B. By principal import statistical items with codes 

$’000 $’000 $’000 I $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Crude petroleum, for refining .................ccee T1S3 |) 205, 765 1, 276 204, 489 0.6 | 245, 120 2,406 242, 714 1.0 
Coffee “green ascveins. cca ct kee xP 283 54, 228 16, 893 Sas Siena 52, 197 19,635 32, 562 37.6 
Sugar, for refining .... oad 262 Boweou 0 33, 250 0.0 45, 289 243 45, 046 0.5 
Bauxite and alumina ... 6001-2 25, 078 790 24, 288 Bae 36, 163 643 35, 520 1.8 
Bananas iresht <otsecceccecteotuacsetmanestrteterrers os 3 23, 416 5, 288 18, 128 22.6 24, 385 6, 242 18, 143 25.6 
Lileht fueleoulsmiNOS se l=3 trccceecceereres aeeeears oleae 24, 377 810 23, 567 353 23,991 657 23,334 PT 
GASOVING 2 sce cee cercrmereccasetee set rarces ee seveisraree LOS 10,627 814 9, 813 Mhssts 9, 168 264 8,904 2.9 
COttOn ye Wi eae se ccdatererereeencneceeatonte eae SOO 29, 160 24, 847 4, 313 85.2 4, 796 2, 507 2, 289 SPR! 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres .................. Poo ek: OLS} 3,809 3h ill 688 81.9 3, 825 3, 409 416 89.1 
TTOMS OPC tacos -ccnvsescenescase eescwaaveteambessececece axeeves a DUO L 1,791 650 1,141 36.3 3, 793 634 3), 159 16.7 
P@anuts, SPEeM’ Cizcses-cacesacadessnactveteaceeccedcesses wae 94 Sapa! 260 2, 861 8.3 3,055 187 2, 868 6.1 
Diesels tele tccgee ki ctetesen Sens css vaasen mae eee ee MELE: 3,487 323 3, 164 03 3,004 12 2,992 0.4 
Tomatoes, tres li ssresscarsesecs ores ceacsceraatoceetacre se 20 2,042 202 1, 840 9.9 2,661 229 2,432 8.6 
Non-ferrous ores, n.0.p. puis este OO ET Teil 199 1,522 11.6 2, 210 0 2, 210 0.0 
Molasses of Cane, N.O.p. ...........2006 aa 252 1,027 0 1,027 0.0 2eLSn 15 2142 0.7 
COCOA DULLES cece sc oeec cress oe cteeeeseeetectome ate 273 699 68 631 9.7 1,476 201 Le 2td 13.6 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. ......... se 9270 1,648 1, 347 301 81.7 1,391 991 400 Wd4s2 
Castorollvinediblew nc. acess eee reece Pel GO 662 223 439 Sa. 0 1,092 355 7137 3200 
Cocow beans; not roasted! Aiccesssrerescncsceceeee os 271 1, 830 482 1, 348 26. 3 1,079 419 660 38.8 
Yarns of synthetic textile fibres .................... 3369 2, 230 32 2, 203 1.4 965 33 932 3.4 
Total imports from Central and South America ...... 468, 621 64,129 404,492 15.7 504, 1il 44,497 459,614 8.8 


1. Less than 0.1% 
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TABLE 20. Values of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Adjusted Groups! 


Domestic exports Imports 
= fala 1955 | 1956 ‘ii 1957 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
ae $’000,000 
APriGuIbUTalanG animal DTOGUCtS: je.vasccs-sakeeasrdesesaye+s.s 1,006.1 Ah, DAR AB IS, 1,124.5 600. 3 673.9 705. 4 
FOI RC SANG POXUIICS He eoe) coemts tas ce tet eens Bethe c aaa nace 22.8 22.6 Dime SolaG 416.4 408.7 
WOU DrOGUCESTANG -DADEF ese eenese eccererdeecoctocee fo neremeess PAU 1,514.5 1,456. 1 188.4 22053 PONT eT) 
WONTANGESLEC ATG DTOGUCUS: s7.7. tec cies cn asene ene ceaeaes ae 403.0 465.7 549.6 igs) PAS RAY) 
Non-ferrous metals and products? .............c.ccccceeeee 852.9 959.5 1, 006. 2 411.5 503.3 495.5 
Non-metallic minerals and products ..............e. 206. 2 292.1 347d 659.2 760.8 uae 
Perermrcais- and fertilizer? se un hee ek eee 183.5 182.9 195.3 265. 0 293.8 299.7 
Mis ella n@OUS tre ties s. Sette Mince. cee aaa slen ame hw laninag 86.3 126.7 132.4 563.5 566. 1 573. 2 
PACSUSLOG: LOLA EM eee tes ees coe nee res eee eee ae 4,281.8 4,789.7 4,839.1| 4,667.0 5,656.1 5,595.0 
PERT ORS eee oe hens aneinn psiaseatic es 45.4 49.3 28.4 
Published total 4,839.1) 4,712.4 5,705.4 5,623.4 


1. These totals are usedin calculating the value, price and volume indexes of Canada’s trade. 

2. Export figures for 1955 and 1956 are adjusted for transfer of uranium ores and concentrates from chemicals to non- 
ferrous metals. See Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1957, Ch. IV, Tables 10 and 11, pp. 28 and 29. 

3. From imports only: articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments. 


The differences between the normal component 
classification and the adjusted classification are 
relatively minor. The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products are 
combined into one group of agricultural and animal 
products. From this group the subgroup of rubber 
and its products is transferred to the miscellaneous 
commodities group. Ships are transferred from the 
miscellaneous commodities group to iron and steel 
and their products, phosphate rock from non-metallic 
minerals to chemicals and fertilizer, advertising 
matter from wood products and paper to miscel- 
laneous commodities, and a few other changes 
designed to improve group classification by com- 
ponent material were made. Imports of merchandise 
into Canada for use of the certain Commonwealth 
and N.A.T.O. governments are deducted from total 
imports because of their special nature; otherwise 
the totals do not differ from those usually presented 
for Canadian trade. 


To prevent the indexes from becoming unre- 
presentative both the commodities included in the 
sample and the weights used to combine them must 
be checked regularly. The sample must be checked 
to ensure that it does not overlook commodities 
which have greatly increased in importance since 
it was established, or contain too many commodities 
which have declined sharply in importance since 
that time. Should either of these conditions apply, 
adjustments in the sample must be made. Similarly, 
the fixed weights used in averaging the sample 
prices must be checked to ensure that they do not 
vary persistently from weights calculated from the 
current trade pattern. 


Currently-weighted indexes of export and import 
prices are computed annually to check the validity 


of the weights used in the fixed-weight index. 
These calculations employ the same price relatives 
and the same method of imputation for items not 
covered directly in the sample as are used in the 
fixed-weight indexes. The only cause of divergence 
between the two series therefore lies in the weight- 
ing system, and differences between the series 
can be used to assess the continued representative- 
ness of the fixed weights. 


It should be noted that not all differences 
between current weights and fixed weights are 
significant. They become significant only when 
there is a considerable degree of dispersion among 
the levels of the various item price relatives in- 
cluded in the index. If all individual price relatives 
included in the index were the same in any year 
it would not matter whether fixed weights, current 
weights, or no weights at all were used: the average 
of all items would necessarily be the same as the 
relative for each individual item. Because in fact 
the price relatives do differ, the extent to which 
each is allowed to influence the average of all 
becomes important, and this is governed by the 
weight assigned to each relative. 


The fixed-base-weight and moving-current- 
weight indexes of exports and imports, in main 
groups, are given for the years 1954-1957 in Table 
26. In general the fixed and current weight indexes 
have been fairly close in these years for both 
exports and imports totals, although the divergence 
between the two indexes have been somewhat 
greater for some of the individual groups. These 
greater changes are a result of the changing com- 
position of the major groups between the base year 
and one or more subsequent years. 
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TABLE 21. Fixed-Base-Weight and Moving-Current-Weight Indexes of Canadian Export and Import Prices 


(1948 =100) 
Domestic exports Imports 
Index and group 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 ps 

Agricultural and animal products: 

Mixed -weighntst..cccc eee een 96.8 96.5 95.9 95.7 99.8 99.8 104.0 

Gurr ent awiele nt Sa ee neeeee ee eee eee (C9O5n2)) (95.9) (92.6) (88.9) (98. 4) (98.8) (100.6) 
Fibres and textiles: 

PXeCds Welones: ese eee ee ene: 108.6 106. 4 108.7 11254 95.5 89.2 90.2 

GCurrentiwelchtsa eee ee (elO5e el OG al) Gl O85) men ele aD) (93.7) (C8 eal) ( 86.6) 
Wood products and paper: 

Hixedswelghtster wees 1G. & 118.0 PADI 119.9 119.4 123.8 126.0 

G@urnentaw Cle its meee seen eee eae eres (CIES, Sy) (CTI OD) CaS, a) (Cs. 0) (ATS TS) eG 2054) a Gl2254)) 
Iron and steel products: 

Mixed’ welehts*. cote ccc eee i723} 134.8 143). I IL Sw PA) 5 ileoeee 138.1 

Glrnentewelcnt sims eee ee teeta (GU26GR2) Me GlS4a2 ne (143) ee G14 SaG)) (124759) 9) €13355) SG@issao) 
Non-ferrous metals and products: 

Mixed cwelghtSm.pey..ctee to cee ese 134.6 149.4 165.0 TS Go 124.8 he 134.4 

GUTRENtaWel ets. sesame ee eee (1308) CL46..9) C1642) Gem) (12523) G32) 4) er (Cissas) 
Non-metallic minerals and products: 

Fixed.weichtS 245.460 SON, 22 149.9 56a 159.6 100.6 102.0 108.5 

GUtrentayW ele tS eee nee nee ene (154.55) 346) @LOlero) man CLOOmO)) (10255) (10256) Glo6eea) 
Chemicals and fertilizer: 

Wixedswelgnts: cece ee eee: 115.0 114.8 113.9 iB} 109.9 ib 4 110.9 

Currentiwelgnts s2 eee ee (AGB) Calli) CNIS By) Ce.) C109F 1) C1 110) Cries) 
Miscellaneous: 

Fixed’ weights #30 eee WBE 1252 126.6 128. VS) 7 118.3 Lisa2 

Current welgnts ecw eee (120.0) (119.6) (121.3) (126.4) (109943 “Gl05e4) ee CLO2ea) 
Total: 

Fixed weights ..00....000.......c.cccee eee 115.1 i brie yh 121.4 121. 110.5 113.0 116.6 

Current weights 2.000.000.0000... (112.9) (117.9) (120.4) (120. (111.4) (114.8) (116.4) 
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The Index of Concentration 


In assessing the concentration or dependence 
of a country’s foreign trade on certain markets two 
variables must be considered. The first of these 
is the number of markets in which a country trades. 
The greater the number of markets with which trade 
is conducted, the less will be the concentration 
of trade on each (other considerations being equal). 
The other factor is the distribution of trade among 
these markets. The more nearly equal arethe shares 
of various markets in a country’s trade the less 
will trade be concentrated on individual markets. 


An index! has been designed which measures 
the concentration of trade with respect to both the 
number of markets and the distribution of trade 
among those markets. If P1 represents the percent- 
age share of the first market in a country’s trade, 
and a total of N markets accounts for all trade, 
then the index may be written: 


1 2 


The index equals the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the percentage shares of all markets in 
trade. 


The sum of the squares of a series of numbers 
is less than the square of the sum of the Series. 
Therefore the larger the number of markets with 


1. See: Hirschman, A.O., National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945, pp. 157-162. 


which trade is conducted the smaller will the index 
tend to be. Given a fixed number of terms with a 
fixed sum, the sum of the squares of these terms 
will increase as the differences among the terms 
increase. Thus for a given number of markets-the 
index will vary with the differences among the 
shares of the individual markets in trade. This 
shows the index to meet the requirements outlined 
above. The index also has the practical advantage 
that its limits are zero and 100. 


An illustration may clarify this reasoning. If 
all Canada’s trade were with one country the share 
of that country in our trade would be 100%, and 
the index would be V100? = 190. If, on the other 
hand, our trade were evenly divided among 1,000 
countries the share of each would be 0.1%, and 
the index would be V1000 (0.1)? = 3.17. However 
if the distribution of this trade were unequal, and 
one country took 20% of the total while 999 others 
took 0.08% each (approximately) the index would be 
V202 + 999(0.98)2=20.2. Thus the greater the 
number of markets the smaller does the index tend 
to be, and the more uneven the distribution of trade 
between markets, the larger does the index tend to 
be. 


The index can be used for several purposes. 
It can measure the change in market concentration 
of a Single country’s trade over time, or can compare 
the relative market concentration of the trade of 
different countries. A similar index could be com- 
puted to measure the commodity concentration of 
a country’s trade. In this Review the index is used 
only for comparisons of market concentration. 


Change in the Classification of Exports of Uranium Ores and Concentrates ! 


Prior to October 1, 1954, exports of uranium 
ore were included in statistical account 6580, 
‘‘Non-ferrous ores, n.o.p.’’, at nominal values. By 
1954 this had begun to result in a significant under- 
valuation ($17 million in the first nine months) of 
the Canadian export total and from October 1954 
arrangements were made to include the full value 
of uranium exports in this total. However, to prevent 
the disclosure of uranium export figures, uranium 
ores and concentrates were transferred to statistical 
account 8490, ‘‘Drugs and chemicals, n.o.p.’’. Re- 
strictions on publication of statistics on uranium 
exports were relaxed at the end of 1956, and a new 


statistical account, 6560, covering only uranium 
ores and concentrates was established in the non- 
ferrous metals and products group as of January 1, 
1957. All exports of uranium from October 1954 to 
December 1956 went to the United States and $8.1 
million was exported in 1954, $26.5 million in 1955 
and $45.8 million in 1956. The relevant tables in 
this Review have been adjusted retroactively for 
the transfer of uranium to non-ferrous metals and 
products. 


1. For a fuller description of this change see 
Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1957. 
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Reference Material Included In Preceding Issues 


Change in Classification of Exports of Uranium Ores and Concentrates (First Half Year, 1957, p. 27 ) 
Imports from Central and South America (Calendar Year, 1956, p. 49) 

Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year, 1956, p. 42) 

Changes in the Structure of Canadian Imports, 1926-1954 (First Half Year, 1956, p. 31) 

Changes in the Structure of Canadian Exports, 1926-1954 (First Half Year, 1955, p. 27) 

The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year, 1954, p. 33) 

Export and Import Price and Volume Indexes, 1926-1953 (First Half Year, 1954, p. 23) 

Tariff Relations with Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics (First Half Year, 1954, p. 33) 


Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half Year, 1953, p. 32) 
Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade (Calendar Year, 1952, p. 36) 

Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half Year, 1952, p. 34) 
Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year, 1949, p. 54) 


Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. 1, Summary and Analytical 
Tables 
Vol. Il, Exports 
Vol. Ill, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 
Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926- 


1954 


PART II 
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A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance with All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, 
Calendar Years, 1901-1957 


Total exports Imports Trade balance 
Calendar Es 
hed All sbeeezeiet Nene All i United United All United United 
Countries States Kingdom Countries States Kingdom Countries States Kingdom 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
T0028 48,705 107,412 184, 740 110, 863 42,840 |- WARE | 62,250 64,572 
201, 654 S2aS1 127, 544 204, 396 116,679 GER Ses |p 2,142 = 64,542 + 73, 946 
207, 858 54,102 129,161 243,451 140,177 63,079) = 35,092) — 86,075 + 65,582 
180, 727 55, 069 103, 844 245, 418 149,356 58,493 |- 64,691 - 94,287 + 45,351 
209,176 64, 014 120,519 262, 765 155,495 647825) = Seo) = 91,481 + 55, 693 
241, 768 719, 743 135, 051 312,114 Sie lo 77,664 |- 70,346 - 108,014 + 57, 387 
245, 954 90, 430 126,110 366,575 216, 769 (nay, Nico AIPA PA 1265,.339))+ 29, 858 
257, 318 80, 233 141,120 282, 707 166, 062 TAOS te = 25,305 — 85,829 + 70, 062 
282, 887 100, 869 145, 783 347, 067 202,479 89,065 |= 64,180 - LOLOL ies 56, 219 
289, 844 108, 198 140, 500 435,251 262, 142 107,722 |— 145,407 — 153,944 + Sano 
289, 055 100, 770 147, 182 503,542 319, 942 Lis 02) |= 2h 487 5 = 219,172 + 33, 831 
352, 948 1293251 176, 646 636, 790 410, 242 1337429 Si 92837042 8 — 280,992 + 43,217 
447,699 167, 974 224,515 659, 993 427, 974 139,900 |= 212,294 — 260,000 + 84,615 
413, 067 169, 318 184,115 482, 076 308, 634 98 ia4) = 69,009 - SHO). SHU) ate 85, 361 
629, 841 181, 061 361, 486 450, 960 315, 934 74,364 |+ 178,881 - 135, 873+ 287,123 
1, 094, 062 251, 599 718, 724 767,410 595, 369 LATpGsui wit) o26,002 0) — 343,770 + 601,087 
AEWA eY | 405, 385 891, 863 | 1, 006, 056 827, 401 UGS OGmlcee Joli = 422,016 + 815,347 
1, 233, 689 441, 273 586, 558 910,171 741,339 i2mooGr ete 323; i519, 6 300,066 + 513,652 
1, 289, 792 487,618 538, 974 941,014 739,598 STAG IM Le oAS io — Aolpoig te 45 l aio 
1, 298, 162 581, 408 343, 217 | 1,336,921 921, 235 231,488 |- Shel 1) 339,827 + 111,729 
814, 144 334, 973 309, 842 799,478 555, 091 1235 20. 00e| + 14,665 - 220,118 + 186,692 
894, 224 347, 617 ela ey 762,409 509, 909 Wee, Gi se Mel oteiey V62;292))4) 2oc, 166 
1,015, 986 420, 328 361, 888 903, 031 610, 354 1545479) 04 1125956) = 190,026 + 207,409 
1, 042, 253 394, 624 388, 434 808, 145 524,473 148,892 |+ 234,109 - 129,849 + 239,542 
1, 251, 666 450, 859 493,170 890, 193 578,575 162,019 9+" 36473) — PAs aiilly Sr ell tea 
1, 276,599 470, 564 464,444 | 1, 008, 342 668, 747 164,707 + 268,257 = 197,183 + 295,737 
123k, 042 483, 851 411,527 | 1,087,118 706, 684 182,620 |+ 143,924 - 222,833 + 228,907 
1, 363, 788 502, 690 447, 868 | 1,222,318 825,652 190,757 |+ 141,470 - 322,962) + 25, vat 
1,178,342 515, 338 291, 829 | 1, 298, 993 893, 585 194,778 |- 120,650 = 378,248 + 97, 052 
883, 148 389, 912 236,527 | 1, 008, 479 653, 676 162, G3200—- oo solu 263,764 + 73,895 
599, 560 249, 801 171, 660 628, 098 393,715 109,468 |- DES TNs he) 143,975 + 62,192 
497, 914 165, 022 179, 095 452,614 263, 549 93,508 | + 45,299) = 98,528 + 85, 586 
535, 484 172,955 211,314 401,214 PA le PASH OT Su Cul te 134,269) 9 — 44,337 + 113,436 
656, 306 224, 023 Zia 31.0 513, 469 293,780 113,416 |+ 142,837 - 69,757 + 157,954 
7137, 936 273,120 304, 318 550, 315 312,417 {16,670 |+ 187,621 - 39,297 + 187,648 
950, 509 344, 787 396, 270 635,191 369, 142 122 OTe ite 315,318) = 24,355 + 273,299 
1,012, 122 Sanaa 403,359 808, 896 490, 505 47292) 2082250 — 118,284 + 256, 067 
848, 684 278, 758 341,424 677,451 424,731 119,292 |+ 171,233 - 145,973 + 222,132 
935, 922 389, 754 323, 886 751, 056 496, 898 114,007 |+ 184,866 - 107,145 + 214,879 
1,193,218 451, 944 HZ sine t OGl. Go. 744, 231 LEUF2L6 126i = PPA PA Ge etait. lay! 
1,640,455 609, 690 661, 238 | 1, 448, 792 1, 004, 498 219,419 |+ 191,663 - 394,808 + 441,819 
2,385, 466 896, 621 747, 891 | 1,644, 242 1,304, 680 16D LISS 87418294 5 408,059 + 586,778 
yp OKO WE, Re 1FGG) GOOMmmEL Osnu ce tall Lene OnlO git 1,423,672 E34 965i, 266,200 = 257,018 + 902,258 
3,483,099 1,334,554 1,238,078 | 1,758,898 1,447, 226 TOFS OOM 1, 7245200) 9 — 112,671 +1,127,479 
3,267,424 1,227,439 971,455 | 1,555,600! 1,202,418 121,693! |+1,711, 824! + 25,022 + 849,763} 
2,339, 166 908, 577 598, 799 | 1, 864,564! 1,405, 297 141,341! |+ 471,601! - 496,720 + 457,458! 
2,811,790 1,056,598 753,664 | 2,573, 944 1,974,679 LS O37 Oeali+a 2310400 = 918,082 + 564,294 
3 LUO VO29 S alia22, do 688, 697 | 2,636, 945 1, 805, 763 299,502 |+ 473,083 - 283,578 + 389,195 
3,022,453 1,524,024 709, 261 | 2, 761, 207 1,951, 860 SU IO WED PAP CLG 427,836 + 401,811 
3,157,073 2,050,460 472,536 | 3,174, 253 2,130, 476 404,213 |- 17, 18015 — 80,016 + 68, 323 
3,963,384 2,333,912 635,721 | 4, 084, 856 2,812, 927 420,985 |- 121,472 —- 479,015 + 214,736 
4,355,960 2,349, 044 751,049 | 4, 030, 468 2,976, 962 Seti ae Banc ph 627,918 + 391,292 
4,172,601 2,463,051 668, 874 | 4,382, 830 3,221,214 453 ool) |) 20,229) = 758,163 + 215,482 
3,946,917 2,367,439 658, 315 | 4, 093, 196 2,961, 380 392,472 |- 146,280 - 593,941 + 265, 843 
4,351,284 2,612,182 773,994 | 4,712,370 3,452,178 ZO0Chodle | —— o6L,0808u— 839,997 + 373,463 
4,863,143 2,879,014 818, 432 | 5,705, 449 4,161, 667 484,679 |— 842,306 = 1,282,653 + 333,753 
4,934,380 2,941,675 742,687 | 5,623,410 3,998,549 521,958 |- 689,030 —- 1,056,874 + 220,729 


1. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada. 
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TABLE Il. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1953-57 


Other 
Year and All United United Comimon- 
quarter Countries States Kingdom wealth! and Europe Others 
Ireland 
Domestic exports 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
OD a hecced enaneteninue autversnausbaerWnsbedcarxtvestrears 4,117,406 2,418,915 665, 232 245,692 370, 136 198, 254 219,177 
VOR croncreeortore Stes cc case eeeneeecrencenetnecser 3,881,272 2,017; 153 653,408 203,867 341,335 186,662 178,847 
VQ 5 be cass seaccecsesui onal Cosesatas caustsusccecvancoms 4, 281, 784 2,559, 343 769,313 249,929 376,078 160,830 166, 292 
V9 5G -.ssrasevecncneseadsevensenrss enacsarsensnnccnassans 4,789,746 2,818,655 812,706 253,360 527, 893 176, 436 200, 695 
TSS 17 cesoncenereeceehcec ceo maces coaeoaonrey es 4,839,094 2,867,608 737,530 241,516 549,387 224,659 218,394 
POSS rec vccascsnscctonehrsansstasvenseasacdoseaen 1Q 900, 567 564,301 123,934 57, 799 57,205 47,875 49,454 
2Q 1,093,025 624,119 190,300 67,648 111,929 51,655 47,373 
3Q 1,073,871 612,003 192,532 68,413 103,026 45,116 52,782 
4Q 1,049,943 618,492 158,466 51,832 97,976 53,607 69,568 
TOGA Red ccc coseocetereeec Bete eeneienseaees 1Q 851,025 526,534 134,633 37,896 59, 175 38,128 54,609 
2Q 988,879 594,005 149,911 57,685 82,390 56, 230 48,657 
3Q 976,654 581, 443 174, 331 51,681 85,473 46, 867 36,859 
4Q 1,064,714 615,171 194, 483 56, 604 114, 297 45,437 38,722 
1 GS te a ORR ss ob eo 1Q 951,349 566,811 182,802 53,966 70,591 38, 394 38,785 
2Q 1,080,526 636,317 201,823 64,346 93,646 39,394 45,001 
3Q 1s 00 661,944 197,991 13,827 96,747 43, 156 40,106 
4Q 1,136,139 694,271 186,697 57,791 115,094 39, 886 42,399 
19 5G nevscoraceacssssceurngectartunaanesesscssctes 1 AGRA Ay 628,414 179,192 59,425 93, 506 35,698 38,291 
2Q 1,234, 798 716,959 189,170 73,044 157, 449 44,867 53,309 
3Q 1,248,201 725,644 219,012 60,584 142,654 43,142 57,165 
4Q 1,271,620 747,637 224,732 60,307 134, 284 52,730 51,930 
VOB Teer cncaen ccc chacncesdegersmesancconscosteenrs 1Q 1,097, 203 643,136 160,505 55, 511 126,435 55,278 56,338 
2Q 1,189,937 712,554 177,975 61,691 131,315 56,478 49,923 
3Q 1, 282, 691 767,445 206,001 55,331 131,888 57,020 65,007 
4Q 1, 269, 263 744,474 193,049 | 68,984 159,748 55,883 47,126 

Total exports 

$’000 $’000 $000 = |)~Ssi«$000—~Ss—é«‘YY:SCS*té«S 000 $’000 $’000 
NS Bi exeecny scene ren, netdaes teers nes ieseeranereeeer 4,172,601 2,463,051 668,874 247,807 372,713 198,958 221,198 
HONEY Seeeceantaneectse ner seeece -shosesaurenenesese Se 3,946,917 2,367,439 658,315 205,396 345,634 188,297 181,836 
HOS Sss-b-sgensecceo vice ces cpeceeoaceeneereeceete 4,351,284 2,612,182 173,994 251,493 383,457 162,160 167,999 
4,863,143 2,879,014 818,432 255,322 530,918 177,373 202,084 
4,934,380 2,941,675 742,687 245,056 555, 286 226,845 222,831 
O58 ceasiacscaacesccussevannesbapans ccveskwassdhes 1Q 913,905 574,945 124,661 58, 538 57,887 48,002 49,872 
2Q 1,105, 793 634,649 191,128 68,050 112,319 51,775 47,872 
3Q 1,088,965 624,005 193,488 69,073 103,785 45,292 53,322 
4Q 1,063,937 629,453 159, 598 52,146 98,721 53, 888 70,131 
TB Acs petseasccush ase Semeee die elacievsecticsnce 1Q 866, 289 537,177 139, 889 38,320 60,848 39,244 54,810 
2Q 1,005,024 607, 638 151,137 » §158,073 82,950 56,316 48,910 
3Q 993,133 594,785 175, 568 52,009 86,332 47,048 37,391 
4Q 1,082,471 627,838 195,721 56,994 115,505 45,688 40,725 
AQB 5 cegtesonceenccceserstatosset exevvecsbeecvasuee 1Q 966,630 579,765 183,804 54,333 71,033 38,729 38, 966 
2Q 1,096,638 649,041 202, 728 64,691 94,852 39,687 45,629 
3Q Lissoutod 675, 713 199,349 74,180 100, 511 43,490 40,515 
4Q 1,154,258 107,662 188,103 58, 289 117,061 40,254 42,889 
SG iereyecer nevacaserGvencaravedsuaxcecersaverdera 1Q 1,051,464 641,647 180,932 60,118 94,101 35,861 38,804 
2Q 1,252,545 731,909 190, 481 73,432 157,991 45,093 53,640 
3Q 1, 266,728 740,825 220 thd 60,863 143, 497 43,337 57,495 
4Q ‘1,292,406 764, 633 226,307 60,910 135,329 53,082 52,145 
OF Fees cca veken coat hcattrtersncccoesacreccs 1Q 1,118, 467 660,867 161,602 56,277 127, 402 55,662 56,657 
2Q 1,212,047 730,372 179,387 62,377 132,360 BiisLan 50,424 
3Q 1,310,634 788,516 207,268 56, 397 132,645 57,504 68, 304 
4Q 1, 293, 232 761,921 194,429 70,005 162,879 56,553 47,446 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1957 are included in the total for previous years. 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters — Concluded 


Other 


Year and All United United Common- Latin 
quarter Countries States Kingdom wealth! and America Others 
Ireland 
Imports 

r $000 $7000 $7000 | $000 $7000 ~=—s|~Ssé$?000 $7000 
4, 382, 830 3, 221, 214 453, 391 171, 094 17302 289, 968 73,991 
4, 093, 1962 2,961, 3802 392, 4722 182, 853 178, 565 284, 405 93, 523 
4,712, 370 3, 452, 178 400, 531 210, 010 204, 343 319, 256 126,053 
5, 705, 449 4,161, 667 484, 679 221, 647 296, 647 361, 850 178, 960 
5, 623, 410 3, 998, 549 521, 958 240, 080 312,777 379,907 170, 139 
997, 964 763, 054 95, 279 29, 404 30, 945 64, 102 15, 181 
1, 218, 599 909, 359 124, 312 47, 273 49, 086 713, 630 14,941 
1,118, 161 799, 283 119, 816 49, 553 45, 414 82, 794 21, 302 
1, 048, 106 749, 518 113, 985 44, 864 47,728 69, 442 22, 568 
925, 865 690, 081 88, 219 29, 247 31, 608 70, 222 16, 489 
1, 124, 2472 812, 7012 115, 9102 52, 454 48, 099 74, 640 20, 443 
1, 001, 226 707, 214 96, 514 52,914 47,544 69, 464 27,577 
1, 041, 858 751, 384 91,829 48, 238 51, 314 70, 079 29, 014 
990, 710 745, 674 85, 433 35,'720 32, 119 68, 222 23, 543 
1, 218, 704 903, 569 97, 449 59, 417 50,576 79,040 28, 652 
1, 216, 655 878, 431 110, 558 57,934 53, 853 83, 255 32, 624 
1, 286, 301 924, 505 107, 090 56, 939 67, '795 88, 738 41, 233 
EDD Beaks i tecncssccsesteca sete Seen ect stvasteestese LQ 12725210 961, 474 97, 795 39, 161 46, 250 91, 307 36, 223 
2Q 1,573, 050 1, 155, 770 140, 998 58,794 82, 298 91, 096 44, 093 
3Q 1, 393, 898 981, 257 124, 496 64, 752 80, 680 93, 162 49, 550 
4Q 1, 466, 291 1, 063, 165 121, 389 58, 940 87, 418 86, 285 49, 094 
TRON Re pera ah A RE cea a L@ 1, 359, 310, 1,029, 277 1S 41 41, 848 57,151 88, 041 29, 252 
2Q 1, 545, 264 1, 106, 742 146, 311 69, 154 88, 594 98, 428 36, 036 
3Q 1, 396, 050 960, 561 131, 640 67, 388 84, 750 103, 631 48,079 
4Q 1, 322, 786 901, 969 130, 265 61, 691 82, 283 89, 807 56, 771 

Trade balance 

$°000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
-210, 229 - 158,163 +215, 482 +76, 714 +199, 540 - 91,010 +147, 207 
-146,280? | - 593, 9412 | +265, 8432 +22, 543 +167, 070 - 96,108 + 88,313 
CIS ace oe pater oP Raia nor ioe -361, 086 - 839,997 +373, 463 +41, 483 +179, 114 -157, 096 + 41,946 
WEE ies a he a OR et ao a a -842, 306 -1, 282, 653 +333, 753 +33, 676 +234, 272 -184, 477 + 23,124 
TDSC ceeded on AO oer rer eR ee —689, 030 -1, 056, 874 +220, 729 + 4,976 +242, 509 ~153, 062 + 52, 692 
TAGS tee a he Sime a eal a eer (A) — 84,059 188, 109 + 29, 382 +29, 134 + 26,943 - 16, 100 + 34, 691 
2Q -112, 806 - 274,710 + 66,816 +20, 777 + 63, 234 — 21,854 + 32,932 
3Q — 29,196 - 175,279 + 73, 672 +19, 520 + 58, 371 - 37,501 + 32,021 
4Q + 15,831 120, 065 + 45, 612 + 7,282 + 50,993 - 15,554 + 47,564 
HOS sr etenbet JAE tp ipa ayes Ware 1Q - 59,576 152, 904 + 47, 670 + 9,073 + 29,240 — 30,978 + 38,322 
2Q 119, 2232 | - 205, 0622 + 35, 2272 + 5,619 + 34,851 - 18,324 + 28, 467 
3Q - 8,094 - 112,429 + 79,054 - 905 + 38,788 ~ 22,415 + 9,813 
4Q + 40,613 123, 546 +103, 892 + 8,756 + 64,191 — 24,391 + 11,711 
UOETS pee tek ae Meee sh RRO CR 1Q — 24,080 165, 908 + 98, 370 +18, 614 + 38,914 - 29, 493 + 15,423 
2Q -122, 065 -— 254,528 +105, 289 + 5,274 + 44,276 - 39,353 + 16,977 
3Q - 82,898 - 202,718 + 88,791 +16, 246 + 46, 657 — 39,765 + 7,890 
4Q -132, 042 216, 842 + 81,013 + 1,350 + 49, 267 — 48, 484 + 1,655 
SETS ca A et RS a RE ee 1Q 220,746 319, 827 + 83,138 +20, 957 + 47,852 — 55,446 + 2,581 
2Q -320, 505 - 423,862 + 49, 483 +14, 638 + 75, 692 -— 46,003 + 9,547 
3Q -127, 170 - 240, 433 + 96, 215 - 3,889 + 62,817 — 49,825 + 17,944 
4Q -173, 885 298, 532 +104, 918 + 1,970 + 47,911 — 33, 204 + 3,052 
ISTE cata ie Sore ance cere a ee 1Q -240, 843 368, 411 + 47,861 +14, 429 + 70,251 — 32,379 + 27,405 
2Q -333, 217 - 376,370 + 33,076 — 6,777 + 43,766 — 41,301 + 14, 388 
3Q - 85,416 | - 172,046 + 75, 627 -10, 990 + 47,895 — 46,128 + 20,225 
4Q - 29,554 140, 048 + 64, 164 + 8,313 + 80,596 — 33,254 - 9,325 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1957 are included in the total for previous years. 

2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the second quarter by anamount estimated 
at not less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United King- 
dom). The trade balance was affected by the same amount. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE III. Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries 


Rank in Calendar year Percentage wat tela 
SS ae Country change domestic 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 1955 ‘ 1956 | 98 Jandune {-July-Decw =). 'shy| serene 
3 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 % % 
1 1 1 |United States ........ 2,559,343 2,818,655 2,867,608 | 1,355,690 1,511,918 an dle ff 59.3 
2 2 2 |United Kingdom 769, 313 812, 706 737, 530 338, 481 399, 049 = the 1552 
4 3 3 |Germany, Federal Republic .................. 90, 751 134, 098 151, 939 65, 213 86, 726 1 IS}5 6) Spl 
3 4 Am JAD ATs occccctarcsceereeteseeeatescet eeceertnereettsaes 90, 893 127, 870 ile), Ie 64, 749 74, 403 3 BhE 2.9 
8 8 BY WNetherlandsy -.-cccercccsscuseccesteaseste meoratcoeece 47, 689 54,559 69, 849 29, 546 40, 303 + 28.0 1.4 
iB! 10 Gian | LEB Y coecacxccstacsavcscgeeees<onsuucesnevesseeustenasea sac 27, 653 37, 744 62, 842 29, 077 33, 765 + 66.5 ike 
7 6 7 |Belgium and Luxembourg ..........eese00 53, 384 57, 852 60, 402 27, 470 32,932 + 4,4 1,2 
10 9 Bop ESTE 6 pac cecgngecsssacsscveteowenterneenceanecsevacs were 42, 563 53, 156 57, 506 BPA, TESA 24, 775 Go: 2s 1.2 
O' WNOF WAY: cacscstuscosaes cvctinscswcccosste suveversertescenss se 47, 689 54, 559 55, 548 27, 214 28, 334 me bys} ile, a 
10 TO’ WAUSti a lias eccccecccatenctescecsletaetscsccerent cestssosess 58, 482 47, 747 48, 883 25, 034 23, 849 ar Pt 1.0 
6 5 Tt Union of South Atrical Ser c.sccsseeecceceeoecose2 56, 026 64, 616 48,441 25, 596 22, 845 - 25.0 1,0 
11 11 UZ MOXICO: <u tucacsocenensescsorseceroteescaceesicavs seseees Siti PAG 39, 385 42, 613 22, 765 19, 848 Tee Oe 0.9 
12 13 13 | Venezuela sie 30, 756 34, 335 39, 844 14, 447 25, 397 te 6s.0) 0.8 
50 31 V4 gl Pa Ta Gs (os eee ee cose esa sevecatbenesareseeses 2, 824 1, 748 30, 665 20, 800 9, 865 +295. 8 0.6 
15 15 TS NING! onc. secdacacsnessecteansnseccccusuasrssesasserarseadioers 24, 669 25, 714 28, 991 10, 086 18,905 ne PAS! 0.6 
23 24 NG AEB Pa Ail csssccevcteectsassces es cosecsuseescsbetentesetnsseaees 11, 520 13, 026 25, 798 10, 619 15, 179 + 98.1 0.5 
14 14 TM Switzerland jrsksrectees-coececescesectttecstestess0s. 25, 640 33,030 25,045 17, 268 lp tadad PAE 0.5 
20 22 USM 5) TQM ICR sce cecorscctetessccecucsrerecsveemettae serene cee 12,907 ily, py? 19, 487 7, 833 11, 654 tele 0.4 
18 18 ID SPH ppines eceerreave ees erteee ee ere eeecwetees 18, 136 18, 060 17, 540 8,518 9,022 - 2.9 0.4 
17 19 20 |New Zealand 22, 344 17, 995 16, 964 8, 016 8,948 = G4 0.4 
19 23 DAP WN Cua is vozecteeeerracers ceases seceecsetraseceesterseenesctce 13, 910 Sy Siva 16, 889 7, 400 9, 489 +7959 O70 
40 20 22 | Poland 4,005 17, 918 16, 669 10, 713 5, 956 = (0) 0.3 
16 on 23 | Colombia 22, 691 17, 589 14, 627 6, 683 7,944 = 16.8 0.3 
28 33 DAM WAT EONUING ses caccesodcany adcssvecaeneieetbecehteesone 6, 833 6, 183 14, 199 8, 690 5, 509 +129.6 0.3 
24 28 25; s Puerto, Ric Os -cveme casero eecseasseeesnetemne 9,715 10, 421 12,610 By Oe 6, 908 A (0) 0.3 
25 30 26. MS WOCEGM. cieceeteencecsoe tasenecemiee coats sstirer estes 7, 622 7, 894 15 bE 5, 247 6, 864 + 53.4 0.3 
22 25 Ai) || Srinidad and TORO ceccvercsevecescecsesecscees 12, 625 12,491 11, 811 5, 459 6, 352 - 5.4 O72 
29 27 QB ||"Pakis tam <..ccecveseocevscaxescasheceescossesesetesass 6, 202 10, 502 11,395 5, 579 5, 816 oo EEG! 052 
1 16 29 2, 680 24, 606 10, 658 350 10, 308 = Ge 1 0.2 
31 26 30 6, 001 iB, B8H/ 10, 108 5, 190 4,918 = its. On2 
21 29 31 12, 808 10, 144 8, 399 5, 031 3, 368 = ali 072 
27 32 32 Miley PA} 7,026 7,595 4, 254 3, 341 7 Gh Al 0. 2 
26 1 33 7,514 2, 864 Tip BURY 4, 284 3, 018 *155210 0.2 
30 34 34 6,025 5, 214 6, 712 3,003 3,379 #728a0 0.1 
37 35 35 4, 210 5,053 5yot5 2, 508 3, 407 ve Hlth ak 0.1 
49 40 S6.m |ritishiGuiana) assweccssescesceemuscseceseia ee 2,967 4,351 5,069 2, 346 2,123 aLOaO Oe! 
33 1 ST” | ESra el csvcecesceesessb<scaoseceeceesnes cvs saeetoseattesenss 4,558 Phe MPA) 5,050 3,090 1, 960 +58553 0.1 
38 36 36.) |} Dominican Republic yscsesc.ccscccenecsesssesseocoe 4, 168 4,985 5, 024 2, 446 2,578 One 0.1 
34 38 39 | Rhodesia and Nyasaland ............:.0:00 4, 323 4, 679 4,956 Zeke 2, 743 + 3.9 OSE 
36 37 AQUT BAPDAG OS serseccoctseec cvaccesscascefesecccrsctancuenssce% 4, 267 4,721 4, 665 1, 899 a 766 | ay hy 0.1 
= 1 4 J. 
Additional countries included in leading forty in 1956 
1 39 Wa Sr rcp oc OMe Mere noes tr eee 3, 820 4, 420 4, 361 0.1 
1, 062 24, 558 1, 422 


1. Lower than 50th, 
2. Less than 0.1%, 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Leading Countries 
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Rank in Calendar Year 1957 Percentage Perrone 
Country i? change es 
1955 | 1956| 1957 1955 1956 1957 Jan.-June | July-Dec. | *958-57 | “1957 
| $’000 $’000 $’000 [ $’000 $'000 % ] % 
1 1 dUNi ted Sta teshcccccrsseeteencssreerecececteree 3,452,178 4,161,667 3,998,549] 2,136,019 1,862,530 - 3.9 Whenl 
» 2 Oni ted Kan gd OM werenceseee ce teeters 400, 531 484, 679 521, 958 260, 052 261, 906 ro tat | 9.3 
3 3 Sm VON OZ C18) coc cassssenceecee tnt Sivececcecetoreetcensacecs 187, 277 208, 401 248,145 123, 500 124,645 + 19.1) 4.4 
4 4 4 | Germany, Federal Republic...........0...... 55, 603 89, 348 97, 646 45, 410 Be Pal) Te (BES isa 
B 5 Dime DL DAN xcncscectesteceetcera tect veccaceiusenatneteccastaieass 36, 718 60, 826 61, 605 29, 558 32,047 +e no Le 
9 6 6 Belgium and Luxembourg .................00-2. 29,051 52,728 44, 066 23, 822 20, 244 - 16.4 0.8 
21 16 ew D LIME A COM eee secssceeteecerccacsdsevevesceviaedoented 15, 564 24,633 40, 210 20, 432 19,778 + 63.2 0.7 
8 8 8 30, 722 38,119 39, 269 13, 468 25, 801 + 3,0 0.7 
13 10 9 25, 016 32, 600 36, 183 16,981 19, 202 + 11.0 0.6 
ai 9 10 30,747 34, 832 35,325 16, 002 19, 323 + 1.4 0.6 
29 15 ile 6, 986 24,712 34, 316 5, 242 29, 074 + 38.9 0.6 
Mi 14 12 18, 502 24, 967 33, 012 12,963 20, 049 + 32.2 0.6 
6 11 13 35, 147 30, 898 29, 248 15, 773 13, 475 - 5.3 0.5 
12 13 14 26,295 26,310 28,728 8,010 20,718 + 9.2 0.5 
11 12 15 28, 810 28, 558 27, 356 14,123 Toneso - 4.2 nD 
15 17 LG Netherlands pot: cactecesmercesccee oer ere ences 20,951 PBS THES 25, 396 11,619 es hb 6.8 0.5 
16 19 Te i -Switzeriandccs cece. ceccsts Acces eee: 19, 365 22, 301 24, 660 11,148 13, 5L2 + 10.6 0.4 
10 i T BMH MO XE COM eter See cence ates sees cs oe 28, 814 41,699 PAS slate] 9, 438 1167S — 49.4 0.4 
18 20 19 | British Guiana... 18, 307 20, 498 21, 003 8,017 12, 986 + oe 0.4 
14 18 20 Colom a esireeccevweecaseocsesevesace ca cecrceteeek dees 22,220 23,056 18,190 9, 260 8,930 - 21.1 0.3 
24 22 21 12,152 17, 303 15, 568 8, 767 6,801 - 10.0 0.3 
20 23 22 15, 581 16, 564 14, 916 enon 7,185 = 9.9 0.3 
25 25 23 10, 025 12,279 13, 866 6, 461 7, 405 + 12.9 0.2 
23 24 24 12, 316 125.321 11,770 6, 247 5, 523 = ohh 0.2 
2 28 25 9) 7,785 10, 278 2,165 8,113 + 32.0 0.2 
38 33 AG PHD ORMATK a esces seesecsecns corte tedoteoccteoete cose eee 4, 269 6,182 8,616 3,163 5, 453 + 39.4 0.2 
32 45 2 mee | COS tay Rica ete .cccecee pete dees een eaten 5, 948 3,893 8, 606 3,952 4,654 ra wA Log! 0.2 
26 26 28 | Trinidad and Tobago 9,840 11, 051 8,205 6, 499 1,706 = 25.8 0.1 
28 38 2OimmllBa rha dOSexcisisycceree seesonsseloeecenceretetnecensece 8, 236 4, 634 7,628 2, 808 4, 820 + 64.6 | 0.1 
33 36 3 OM HONE, Mong eek tcc eee hott ace eek 5,875 5, 699 hn PAS 3, 461 Sh ay +.26..7 0.1 
35 32 31 5,016 6, 267 7,218 1,714 5, 504 ve olay 4 (hy ih 
27 29 32 9,037 7, 585 7,198 3, 226 3,972 =a el | 0.1 
30 27 Some LUNI On OL SOUGHPA DT Cape ensmeeeete esr steres 6, 255 8, 401 6, 859 3, 329 3, 530 - 18.4 0.1 
40 42 S45 Gha naien ccsccicectocssescasescsesccenvoveassesesceenetencers 3,775 4, 063 5, 989 3, 047 2,942 + 47.4 0.1 
31 34 SO SDAIN occ cesssacc. cuncascrsassnivssacnccoiessesvestacsveceee 6, 220 5, 727 5, 596 2, 880 2,716 = 2456} Ot 
44 35 26 | China (except Taiwan) .........:..ccccc<scecssc Sal25 By Pal 5, 304 3,609 1,695 - 7.3 0.1 
46 37 37 | Czechoslovakia 2,880 5, 675 5,045 2, 590 2,455 = Alalsit 0.1 
22 30 38 | British East Africa 13,158 7,290 4,989 Sp alen 1, 868 = Bill 0.1 
37 39 SOM Argentina sc: cccccccccccsssersteritee coerce 4,414 4,626 4,704 2,003 Pe ehih +a) 0.1 
39 47 40 | AT ASK Grosse custte trencaecseeeeiscre smear 3,932 3,792 4,619 1,691 2,928 + 21.8 0.1 
Additional countries included in leading forty in 1956 
ION GUIAS Wessex -scceseccemterssoretescterssertcestee uit 1, 666 7,079 4,575 3, 234 1,341 — 35.4 0.1 
34 FRC US GOP: ccccsacsszcectupsadesseneevieenss ceeetssvessere oe t87 4, 498 4,428 1,641 2,787 = 1.6 | 0.1 
EsQ DAD OMe, cccsenrcccessscunteeotncwscn einer ncaa ites 17,920 19,601 43 14 29 = 99. au 3 


Lower than 50th. 
2. Included with British East Africa prior to 1956. 


Ls 


3. Less than 0.1% 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Calendar year 1957 
Country 4 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 Jan.- June | July-Dec. 
a! 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 


North America: 


United States 2,418,915 2,317,153 2,559,343 2,818,655 2,867,608 | 1,355,690 1,511,918 


DAU =) -¢: ape an poe er Beh ep MEE RAGS, na a) Saeed oN aerG ae i AO) Nae Pool 3,128 2,809 1, 963 846 
St. Pierre and Miquel oni.se. tee eee eee 1,319 1, 226 Ea 1, 399 1, 726 946 780 
Gere ern Viena se soon eee ceca tea a ea oe ee es Cancers 194 299 86 176 76 0 76 

Total, North: Americ a s,s... cscoos. ce-crsccscsceceseeseasteeseccsesereessere 2,421,558 2,319,950 2,562,031 2, 823,358 2, 872,219 | 1,358,599 1,513, 620 


Central America and Antilles: 


BOL INU GEE ceccve- sey se teae onardac se tercvest curse canes cesionrs sneneneastsesuccanmcerea =u 3, 070 2,992 3, 010 2,900 3, 006 1, 336 1,670 
British Honduras 376 299 304 248 284 122 162 
2, 298 2,201 2,133 2, 303 2,589 1, 259 1,330 

29, 578 31, 286 33, 948 38, 715 40, 276 17, 302 22, 974 


( 3,734) ( 4,378) ( 4,267) ( 4,721) ( 4,665); ( 1,889) ( 2,766) 
(12,490) (11,552) (12,907) (17,222) (19,487)) ( 7,833) (11/654) 
( 3,864) ( 3,931) ( 4,149) ( 4,281) ( 4,313)} ( 2,111) ( 2,202) 


Trinddadiand. TObaAg Olesen ceases tecceee eee. ope ne ee cca ( 9,490) (199425) ) \@12,.625)..) aG12549) (11, 811) ( 5,459) ( 6,352) 
American: Virgint ISIAnGsi 27. cac.scsceccsence creche seem econo 178 119 190 130 126 73 53 
Mostar Ria e rcs ctacccsccascraaeres cesteescers sana eeeet Mee crates delat Sepetpee 2,199 2, 834 3, 016 2, 743 2,369 1, 166 1, 203 
Guba eo hie cee seers ceo ee ee eee 16, 124 17, 455 13, 910 Hin Birla 16, 889 7,400 9,489 
Dominican, Republic esearch steer eeee 3, 993 4, 269 4,168 4,985 5, 024 2,446 2,008 
NY Sab Veo Rete ice heer vata cra wate ec see Maes eS 1,901 1, 526 1, 808 2295 2,415 Deep 1,100 
French West: Indies se nte-c-cseretassseserrsees eee ee ee 26 24 23 iy 39 14 25 
Guatemial ac0 ahr ee, dco bates eect oor eee tee 2, 234 2,021 2, 508 3, 003 37201 1,526 1, 681 

2,670 3, 307 2,446 2 9L7 2, 241 1,132 1, 109 

556 471 588 868 1,061 be ivd 484 

28, 986 27, 359 Sip hz2o 39, 385 42,613 22, 765 19, 848 

1, 308 LSet 1,444 1,349 1,330 630 700 

Nicaragua 1,354 1,653 1, 769 1, 402 1, 542 759 7183 

PPS TUNG 255 ae cce ence ee soccer owe oor eet eae dan Poa mlane Beer ns Cenaire dona de rePeaa eerean tee 4,380 4, 057 2, 824 7,748 30, 665 20, 800 9, 865 

PUSTCO RICO dergak atte, cer coisa nent ee errer tee aera gatos ie oul 9,715 10, 421 12, 610 5, 702 6, 908 

Conimonwea linn Countties i... eearetetee eter ee Sonece 36, 849 39, 395 44, 166 46,155 20,019 26, 136 

Other Countries seve Pesaro ee 73, 662 74, 628 82, 095 92, 634 122, 130 66, 304 55, 826 

Total Central America and Antilles................0.0..00000 108, 984 111,477 121, 491 136, 800 168, 285 86, 323 81, 962 
South America: 

British Gulag se rere eco cctee cect sae aemereee eer eee Aral 4, 080 2, 967 4,351 5, 069 2, 346 2,123 

41 4 274 11 3 1 2 

7,641 6,692 6, 833 6, 183 14, 199 8, 690 5,509 

5,501 Tea 1, 086 1,489 949 635 314 

37, 561 45, 096 17,520 13, 026 25, 798 10,619 15, 179 

3, 945 3,130 3,820 4,420 4, 361 2, 368 1, 993 

20, 146 21, 000 22,691 17, 589 14, 627 6, 683 7,944 

4,220 5, 509 4, 953 4,344 2, 786 1,176 1,610 

6 4 2 1 5 2 3 

339 167 91 238 172 101 Thal 

j SI) 8 Capea TOR gea a SOP el OR FS Se en te Nan Cr ean ke baie 18 15, 108 5, 086 6, 001 Wie fey 10, 108 5,190 4,918 

Surinam WL 911 971 1,025 829 433 396 

Uruguay 2, 912 2, 784 2; 305 254008 3, 789 1, 961 1,828 

RU GHAY (Sy Wa ee eee ae CPR y Ata oi aise cece che 36, 485 30, 973 30, 756 34,335 39, 844 14, 447 25,397 

Commonwealth Countries 4,818 4,984 3, 241 4, 362 5, O71 2,347 2, 724 

Other Countries! ® Minn. 2c, Sac ce tee eo ee, 134, 575 122, 625 91, 080 96, 745 117, 468 52,305 65, 163 

‘Total ;;South America: ccc vests ssscte nee eee 139, 393 126, 709 94,320 101,107 122, 540 54, 652 67, 888 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 


A heh he ae. eS i. ia eee al eee eee ee eee cee ee Me eee 
Calendar year 1957 
Country rr =| | 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 asta July-Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
RITECOC WRIT] BC OM se. -ccosqcccwsehevsnssenckcesscatscsseceatocarectersocatieomteotescctcs 665, 232 653, 408 769, 313 812, 706 737, 530 338, 431 399, 049 
PAUSAT LA. canevcevernnoteaadevss cseneetaceestecee meesteer tee eee 5, 136 Zyook 6, 025 5, 214 6, 712 Beek 3,379 
Belgium and Luxembourg -: 69, 510 54, 987 53, 384 57, 852 60, 402 27,470 32,932 
EVO RUMNGAL Rte cdcucarecemascscacteroeranssdeaveresasauscesteseiter tate: cooreccoetererecctetess 6, 303 2,929 3,172 3, 516 opooe 1, 690 1, 842 
EMOTO © igesssccsceress cxcsresces 32, 281 33, 799 42,563 53, 156 57, 506 32, 731 24, 775 
Germany, Federal Republic 83, 858 86, 899 90; 751 134, 098 151, 939 | 65, 213 86, 726 
Iceland 2, 058 699 505 292 271 112 159 
Treland 13, 356 8, 821 12, 808 10, 144 8, 399 | 5,031 3, 368 
Netherlands 42, 382 39, 777 47, 689 54, 559 69, 849 29,546 40, 303 
Norway 37, 278 43, 813 47, 031 57, 682 55, 548 27, 214 28, 334 
Sweden 4,587 3,518 7, 622 7, 894 HP aie 5, 247 6, 864 
Switzerland 29, 833 26, 826 25, 640 So,O80 25, 045 | 17, 268 Th 
Commonwealth Countries 665, 232 653, 408 769, 313 812, 706 737, 530 338, 481 399, 049 
MOC Ora COUN WC Sie. oc tetes cnscarencseseseaqseca caaterevcdetesseeicnsovucceesvestees 326, 581 304, 895 337, 190 417, 944 451, 313 214, 855 236, 458 
Total, North-Western Europe ...........::.::ccseccseseesseecesteeeees 991, 813 958,303 1,106,502 1,230,650 1,188, 844 553, 336 635, 508 
Southern Europe: 
GRP AL LAT server serncesecneapectss i aeeta corcennstactaasdatesceueeensesaanisckcceescirome ese 486 252 286 240 272 166 106 
Seely 3,043 3,934 4,064 PY 1,494 1, 261 
1, 560 2505 4, 298 DEA 4,121 | 2.335 1, 786 
MUAY gcncasscassenessanctdeorsscccace cet secaastcavscushisastsascrsestesestcencwasasenacessteeesaie 33, 170 23, 844 27, 653 37, 744 62, 842 29, 077 33, 765 
Ore sali) s..sesess 3,991 2, 118 2, 554 1, 696 2,605 1, 408 1,197 
Azores and Madeira 231 641 311 231 214 84 130 
SIDR Licsesencscectsesssessascsvesesessescveacens (tessesenseewsvevencousdsactesn donee cveserceend 14,179 2, 734 4, 210 5,053 5, 9Lo 2, 508 3, 407 
Commonweal thy € oun tie Siccse<c.ccc-:e2csestsccsevecesceessasecessscecasonaes 3, 794 3,295 4,220 4, 304 3, 027 1, 661 1, 366 
MER OE CO OUn TAC Si ac. cccrre<tet cee catess seaeecncvensatteonesnsncesiesootoeestccuatoce ey Su 31, 841 39, 026 47,248 715, 697 35, 411 40, 286 
Total, Southern Europe .............:.cc.::ecssccsccesecssssesesseceoecees 56, 925 35, 136 43, 245 51,552 718, 724 37, 072 41, 652 
Eastern Europe: 
Albania 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Bulgaria 3 8 2 105 119 3 116 
Czechoslovakia 123 295 1,062 24,558 1,422 779 643 
POULT CO Beseepsaccacecscecccasetecrcceccnscereeretececcascecsceventeketecetrerserecesmeert ces 1,388 476 1, 736 1,952 940 376 564 
0 1 2, 261 1,458 25 | 25 1 
48 35 165 1,913 292 | 13 279 
183 558 4,005 17, 918 16, 669 10, 713 5, 956 
94 74 397 124 429 169 260 
Was costees MS LOnia, [atvia, lritHUAnla .cc.c7.csctcesssesssococeresecs sce 1 4, 854 2, 680 24, 606 10, 660 351 10, 309 
BV AT OG UE VIG accvescexccesccanecussscas sacsoudsconcsses 1,940 7,119 363 213 220 86 134 
Total, Eastern Europe ...............cc-scssscccscesesssececceceeessecees 3,779 13,420 12, 671 72, 846 30, 775 12,515 18, 260 
Middle East: 
34 22 16 9 2 2 1 
2, 644 1,594 1,244 1,942 1, 664 1, 031 633 
11, 688 1, 201 1,291 2, 539 1,221 302 919 
55 118 (fe 121 140 a3 107 
153 757 644 790 1, 71% 998 719 
458 425 1, 170 657 1,070 648 422 
9, 059 10, 174 4,558 2,725 5,050 3,090 1, 960 
1 1 1 6 6 6 0 
38 123 49 97 98 17 81 
5, 161 982 1,293 1,320 1, 116 388 728 
1, 279 840 74 101 202 123 80 
17 8 4 74 213 179 34 
578 1, 169 1,045 719 812 416 396 
1, 455 7,086 647 887 483 296 187 
34 22 16 9 2 2 1 
33, 184 24,478 12,092 11, 978 13, 795 7,528 6, 267 
33,218 24,500 12,108 11, 987 13, 797 71,529 6, 268 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


ee 


Calendar year 1957 
Country 
1953 1954 | 1955 [ 1956 1957 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 ar $’000 $’000 
Other Asia: 
SOV VOM ee aretha ik caertetesacee vaneacecdonessavaaeeaversxeretetae stamina steed esseecesaes 3,307 3,147 PHB 3,341 3,213 2,243 970 
LONE KiOniey cee cesses cnc casostecsct smeccsteacoave tetera dee esudorvsevepusteeeseravancs 9, 000 8,252 PAB 7,026 7,595 4,254 3,341 
TNL 3, Se Scere eee once Oe eh sarac teens tacanevespaermepeeseredivencenersertereecttes 37, 187 17, 689 24, 669 25,714 28,991 10, 086 18,905 
Malaya: and Sina pore 22 eates.cecsscovesccecscsennstsccassessesenecaasteesens 2,854 2, 983 3,421 3,914 3,316 1,742 1,574 
IPAKUSCAI cere hee eescetnaee ra reor eee cancvos oeomeunces scene sgeneeweseeernse ts ceca 32,103 8,970 6, 202 10,502 1395 By anf) 5, 816 
27 18 53 127 187 neg 110 
150 55 20 14 88 21 67 
444 ips 480 288 244 74 170 
China SCXCe pt Tal wanimeren ccsrecsscascececutscatereeasssoesceccececes sortnatir 0 70 1,016 2,427 1,392 3l3 1,079 
AD LL WAY cs ccesstoesses ssa Soccer rete rosa ee ss ome basset ten onde en da caaraoeneee ees 1,482 3,186 Leon 751 1,648 770 878 
1N0(s (0m @) ob Ds Coy Scan oe Re er NE ner etter Sey inten Are at 351 190 337 546 1,020 695 BaD 
DmOr OS Vea ee ceeeereeee recur cee Corer ee enceeteans recess eenar tea nclavcurecrcescenstars 1,990 ee a! 944 1, 243 1,633 888 745 
ICE Oe a tr a ee nC ae ee en acer ere Cee Sea 118, 568 96,474 90, 893 127, 870 139, 152 64,749 74,403 
FOE Be Si sere eae ecan Som artes aes oua tet ere rat ache eee er 14,991 3,197 7,514 2,864 7,302 4, 284 3,018 
Philippines 13, 872 15, 863 18, 136 18, 060 17,540 8,518 9, 022 
Portuguese Asia 190 43 174 454 461 301 160 
gh) 02010 11146 Repetto on ene 1,509 1, 767 2,341 1, 936 2,046 1,129 917 
Commonweal thy C OUNtweS ...cccstecars:ceeuccsecas-oo-raserscsacsannceceots 84,477 41, 060 44,269 50,625 54,697 23, 982 30,715 
Oteri© Gun trl eS Sire sresstaeeccactvateee  eeaceer a ere eat aca ee 153, 547 122,319 123, 083 156, 453 172,525 81,744 90, 781 
Total; Other (ASia) (5. crcscccsescoscsccseesscsvsterescus tenes owe: popnseneases 238, 024 163,438 167, 352 207, 078 227, 223 105, 725 121, 498 
Other Africa: 
Peitish Rast Attica! ye ee nee ae | ae = Hees | 415 788 497 291 
Mauritius and Seychelles ....0........ccsceseeeeees eeSeceiack sokeuseseete 108 146 45 101 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 2 2,220 3,945 4,323 4,679 4,956 Pe Pale 2,743 
Uni OM Of SOUthoAt CaS Nmnatence eve .pccartees esc ar veres<scentacueee rears 50, 763 39, 883 56, 026 64,616 48, 441 25, 596 22, 845 
Other Britis hiSourl’ All Cat ecascasssserss esses sete: ncocsscesecsesese reves’ 15 a 5 6 1 1 3 
Goer eee corece ne pated aca ae eae EE ETRE ee 29 38 17 60 ils} 5 8 
GRAN Gc craceoes Seas ods xe nee eee seen t dara s save eCaNT ERSTE Ene cesurader Toe Reese eS 1,749 Haile! 1,461 1,481 1,254 692 562 
IND SOL 18 ves odice vac cnawsted ceases ceaecs tens uovtescoeceeraketarsessardve evsosescecreteccereye 942 1,452 890 750 1,510 1, 381 129 
BierraclicOnes. Keccchetey.ce cocteesscincsseseate eee a esac nee ete 235 356 598 614 493 299 194 
Other British West Africa 1 33 33 40 24 12 12 
Bel sisiny Com gers. secccsceecey heres vace socgeaworaine cds tueass totes ewsuaecessuaws ote 3,349 3,628 3,534 2,786 2,623 1, 250 1,373 
BeTONCH CAIMVCa  ccrcsewacettecocser save av cnsacres cus Vaaeacee Nrecere teres ONSET 1, 248 1,204 1,176 1,037 864 501 363 
MDDOT Dee seieeesenceakarer cosaretev sect eeater te cceccsens soveeseaaers store cuneate 3,145 4,071 2,456 1,781 1,553 1,473 80 
MA Ga PAS Car ies ccstectssdcadccecess couse ies <meuedestvasctcoseseteerers sieadeeeis 64 41 Td 47 31 24 7 
MOPOCCO Tr cs ceccaenssorut ress evar deavuaxcaver civvsnscecaneeetvtvantateiweneeousere nae ed 3,809 2,824 1,791 2,028 iss 455 278 
PorbuguesecmastoAtpic a ge cs cccesscesspercesneette tees erate eee | 1.997 2,614 2,044 2,197 2, 139 WP dei, 877 
Portuigueses West Altice. cc.-ccrseen aesssre sine nee ee : 323 274 173 219 105 114 
Canary Islands 23 1 0 3 0 0 0 
Spanish Africa 59 17 2 11 15 6 9 
Commonwealth: Countryes2).c.cs-csssestateessss-sasesescsssenseszseessaces 56, 300 48, 402 64,014 72,769 57, 625 30,740 26,885 
Other (Countries: i.i..csetateatevenss os scossene ta eervescesstar see meneets ant 13,695 14,724 11, 348 10, 064 8,178 5,074 3,104 
Total, Other: Africa ie scasvicc.soasterceeveces cet <secceocassaeeteeaerase 69, 996 63, 126 1%, 362 82, 834 65, 803 35, 814 29, 989 
Oceania: 
ANI tr allay eect ecanscuoa cote srecsuter snc che tes ustenom ees uoak aes eee ear 39,629 45,768 58, 482 47,747 48, 883 25, 034 23, 849 
ELFEN ca chess cae evouesvene ok showsa ttteacsansee ea en iMere moma ena te ween ERE 424 654 1,055 ter20 579 324 255 
New Zealand 7,475 14, 807 22, 344 17,995 16, 964 8,016 8, 948 
Other British Oceania 64 103 84 118 113 46 67 
French ‘OCGant a s.casvectseuavrapacsinsce eieacs ti stimoun caensneveriee ndueeunire 487 389 477 482 386 203 183 
fC fw WE eA RR ere ae ret ree ros Oe 5, 385 3, 222 3,924 3,859 3, 752 1,850 1,902 
WnitediStates*@cean late serccce-scenceses eee peeaee sneer sees 253 269 335 212 209 101 108 
Commonwealth iC ountrl es sscacecesgessenertrrsrsesteestoareeeeerer nee 47,591 61, 332 81, 965 66, 980 66,539 33, 420 33), 19 
Other: Countrics 2.45. eee eceoere tases ere 6, 125 3,880 4,736 4,554 4, 346 2,154 2,192 
Total Ocean acc, cists ieee reece meena 53, 716 65, 212 86, 701 71, 534 70, 885 35,574 35, 311 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ...............0..cccccccecssceeseeeseeeees 897, 568 848,453 1,006,433 1, 055, 922 970, 648 450, 6351 519, 997 
Total, United States and dependencies........................c00c00 2,433,614 2,329,792 2,574,728 2,836,405 2, 887,114 | 1,365,378 1,521, 736 
‘Fotal ;All € ountriesits 3 ve ance ee ee 4,117,406 3,881,272 4,281,784 4,789,746 4,839,094 | 2,287,140 2,551, 954 


1. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954, 
2. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 
3. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports 
a ee ce ee ee ee ee a 


Calendar year 1957 
Country i 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 Jan.—June | July—Dec. 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 aia $’000 $’000 
North America: 
WMibed States) +. ......cesesstéasdecase Reese re ee ee 3, 221,214 2,961,380 3,452,178 4,161,667 3,998,549 |2,136,019 1, 862,530 
2, 961 7,573 3, 932 3,792 4,619 1, 691 2, 928 
66 30 Ba 38 91 31 60 
0 is 13 10 55 5 50 
3,224,247 2,968,996 3,456,175 4,165,506 4,003,315 2,137,745 1,865,570 
126 390 258 273 247 99 148 
139 124 164 171 210 154 56 
427 418 PARP 221 167 50 117 
23, 408 31, 512 36, 099 42,511 58, 430 31, 627 26, 803 
(ea D) a Gnoeoos) ( 8,236) ( 4,634) ( 7,628); ( 2,808) ( 4,820) 
(Gli Gi) eGo 309) (Calis) 7) ( 24, 633) (40, 210) ( 20, 432) (19, 778) 
(1,210) ( 2,250) ( 2,456) ( 2,193) (CA 387)| ( 1, 888) ( 499) 
Trinidad and Tobago (85062) (S595) ( 9,840) (11,051) ( 8,205)| ( 6,499) ( 1, 706) 
American Virgin Islands 0 1 n 0 5 | 5 1 
SOS TAP ECLCH Meee conten 3 Mteee oo cacas incvets come net au eecde saxeece eee cea 9,472 7, 746 5, 948 3, 893 8, 606 3,952 4,654 
OULD eee ccc ceaeean ce teae sabi cates Moench eeoeeuaphcansoerenecasttess aiesucsemere cae | 11, 654 9,913 10,025 12, 279 13, 866 6, 461 7,405 
Dominican Republic 5, 854 1, 663 1529) 1,346 1, 274 417 857 
El Salvador .oessccssssssssees 1, 389 951 2, 962 1183 1,312 584 728 
French West Indies 0 1 158 1 0 0 0 
SURE ih, oan hain oe. Spe REAR sc Ra le 3, 259 5, 060 4,545 3, 227 3, 470 2,380 1,090 
Haiti 748 1,570 eT eh 1, 683 1, 494 625 869 
Honduras 4,594 2, 589 1, 666 7,079 4,575 3, 234 1,341 
Mexico 15, 785 14, 033 28, 814 41, 699 Pale a IE: 9,438 11, 675 
Netherlands Antilles 8, 154 20, 582 30, 722 38,119 39, 269 13, 468 25, 801 
Nicaragua 391 181 1, 429 655 555 206 349 
Panama 3,637 5, 850 9,037 7, 585 7,198 3, 226 Beate 
Puerto Rico 872 1, 203 1,094 1,054 972 428 544 
Commonwealth) Countries) cect: sae ee ees 24, 100 32,444 36, 793 43,175 59, 055 31,928 27,127 
DENT C OUNLELES. Sree ceeterete ceteceressscsorctttttecctecessseverstettet evans: 65, 810 71, 340 99, 526 119, 753 103, 708 44, 423 59, 285 
Total Central America and Antilles ..0000.....00...cccccecc. 89, 910 103, 784 136, 319 162, 928 162, 762 76, 351 86,411 
South America: 
British Guiana 17, 800 20, 482 18, 307 20, 498 21, 003 8,017 12, 986 
Falkland Islands 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 
Argentina 8,529 2.139 4, 414 4,626 4, 703 2, 003 2, 700 
PLOMLV AA ecvatscrcaveedtascsconcestrsserarertasesctatstescieensettaes teas Geese 1,415 267 19 88 148 32 116 
Ste a aerate’, AM er ON a aR re Pe 35, 047 31,622 30, 747 34, 832 35, 325 16, 002 19, 323 
1, 052 236 250 1, 704 1, 622 1,411 PARE 
23, 215 24, 820 22, 220 23, 056 18, 190 9, 260 &, 930 
2, 688 3,763 5, 187 4,498 4,428 1,641 2, 787 
0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
IESERT UG UL LY Mame eee a0 lot cen Se eae ete he ea ic eRe ieee 260 520 237 142 278 82 196 
Peru 2, 928 2, 264 869 2, 766 2, 799 1, 584 Ie PAs) 
Surinam 1, 345 2,793 3, 646 3,925 3, 899 1, 652 2, 247 
I TIERUSLY Mrterestite soeecrs Seece tee seve ees caconucs van sasessososeecrcooeocaresess eaeiacts 2, 903 1,025 483 1, 157 809 432 377 
Venezuela 155, 147 167, 594 isi Dara’ 208, 401 248, 145 123, 500 124, 645 
Commonwealth CountrieS ooo. .scssescsscececesssesssseserereees 17, 800 20, 483 18, 307 20, 498 21, 003 8,017 12, 986 
ONO COURULEB a cent cnceer tasters reeetmerr ere i temeceeeee 234,532 237,644 255, 349 285, 196 320, 345 157, 599 162, 746 
Wotal, South AMericaye, ii o.s.c.0scscnckosceetssesesssottecsavosness 252,332 258, 127 273, 67 305, 693 341, 348 165, 615 1%, 733 


1. Less than $500.00, 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


me 


Calendar year 1957 
Country 
1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 Jan. — June/July — Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
OLE C Keim eG OMe accccrewsceeccacecauccavecenscneseseecevecccrvectvosccacsvarsancerarses 453, 391 392,472 400,531 484, 679 521,958 260,052 261,906 
MUS EPA cecaceet cent cacesncsvecs cesetces warore ssencotenevotevestnaiacecussch sccteutacacecacans 2.967 3,043 2, 709 3,913 4, 431 2,055 2,376 
Belgium and Luxembourg .... 29, 082 25,077 29,051 52, 728 44,066 23,822 20, 244 
TG ALK) peccesreec tre cest vs entoeeterscaeacesenacs racarccetssacesestnccanctevevaceteccrsrane Ppl (ss 3,463 4,269 6, 182 8,616 By LOS 5, 453 
22,201 22,046 25,016 32, 600 36, 183 16,981 19, 202 
35, 507 44,485 55, 603 89, 348 97,646 45, 410 52, 236 
80 59 8 9 47 6 41 
582 1,150 336 415 1,219 318 901 
22,298 22, 562 20,951 23, 776 25, 396 11,619 13,777 
Norway 2,289 1,983 2, 366 3,780 3,145 Los L572 
Sweden 8,341 Shy aly (ta) 12, 152 17, 303 15, 568 8,767 6, 801 
Switzerland 20, 437 19,151 19, 365 22,301 24, 660 11, 148 13,512 
Commonwealth ‘Countries ciccc.:csessscoscccsscassesesscerescsececscosecesese 453, 391 392,472 400, 531 484, 679 521,958 260,052 261,906 
Other Countries) cc..cccscqcevecseececeve cacscsiccsceacsccsdestescvevacoretectencctace 147,026 152, 194 171,827 252, 357 260,978 124,862 136,116 
Total, North-Western Europe ................::ssscecsseseseresereeeee 600, 417 544, 666 572,358 737, 036 782, 936 384, 914 398, 022 
Southern Europe: 
Gibraltar 0 1 L 1 7 6 1 
67 67 62 53 87 35 52 
224 231 280 274 456 195 261 
MUL Y nav cssccccesrocesttsesecsssusuntsscestenacs'vensseves <r <sducnersaccecocessacvesauaccvasetans 14, 271 15,006 18, 502 24, 967 33,012 12,963 20,049 
POPU UG iso cep svete carcnaacsensccotesvsscucvecovacesaucecsvassvacesccevassedsdseseranubs ss 1,962 1,798 1, 941 2,212 2,664 1,013 1,651 
Azores and Madeira 179 193 200 164 149 59 90 
SODEPITL Fe cecceessdeauecotecatrates vecectvtec vecexexateuaves coreutwcehorsezsseces cece 4,619 5, 566 6, 220 ne di 5, 596 2, 880 2, 016 
Commonwealth Countries 67 68 63 54 94 41 53 
Other CoumtPies <.coia-sosevoesrstcscusseuacescssuorsuecececcccete~ssteaseonsssecs PAM AaB} 22,794 27,142 33, 405 41,878 17,109 24, 769 
Total, Southern Europe...................00seeecnececssosscsereseeeeee 21,320 22, 861 27, 204 33, 459 41, 971 17,151 24, 820 
Eastern Europe: 
MDA A, cucaecceeteteeesa rusk cesta ns ek tee een oat ace aes eects ee 0 ) 0 ) 3 0 i) ) 
ol ear Lene, oO lB Sd cess ngeee cane eens 1 1 3 4 1 1 
GZECHOSOVA Kare ceeces nese cacttstavessceysacsovesecevecssossuctctnsesererecasesexs 2, 589 1,796 2,880 5,675 5, 045 2, 590 2,455 
FOUN TANG) sacaccsocaccssacevatscaseeccecsuvsisessecseudena wacsuncsdssscubcnstecssersicssscsseee 548 609 384 527 482 203 279 
Germany) AS ECII.c..cc.. cases: svesteccssenessoaesteresaserarasocsnuesdeoctasarstese 959 a 572 779 107 262 445 
Hungary 184 210 124 209 408 240 168 
PIOLANG Recsscccechsedsccsecccacccaiccscarccscercecsesevaraceccatcdecdvovacscsensetececesaeses 244 405 595 2,185 1,110 452 658 
Roumania 7 3 1 3 d 1 1 
US.S:Re, HMstonia’, Datvia.,, Lithuania <occccccccceccccce-creveccsaracers 843 698 635 1,010 2,809 151 2,658 
VUGOS AVI: eR ieecestececs tea caccvecasuvecssevecsestecevatstascseresesveowerstescesencs 101 284 516 907 578 193 385 
Total, Eastern Europe: ....:..c:0:sccosscssvscsssosecsnensessosseaveresesesevs 5,476 4,727 5, 709 11,300 11, 140 4, 091 7,049 
Middle East: 
10 719 48 73 51 37 14 
2,196 2,25 6,986 24, 712 34,317 5, 242 29,075 
4, 203 440 294 166 330 110 220 
44 97 90 125 63 28 35 
1,025 1355 2,064 1,057 546 211 335 
1,371 238 1, 299 941 435 99 336 
ole 1,040 1, 166 Taoue 1, 587 7198 789 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 2 1 4 2 2 
19, 584 17, 413 17,920 19,601 43 14 29 
0 1 3 1 1 0 1 
60 57 97 97 45 13 32 
56 23 1,059 eee 242 ie p ip ih 
791 699 7143 706 841 241 600 
10 19 48 73 bi 37 14 
30, 641 23,618 BN ie? 50, 269 38, 453 6, 888 31, 565 
Total; Middle: Hast, S25. 2cocctecctlc thee cesta tess eaveccterecoorsere 30, 650 23, 697 31,770 50,342 38, 504 6, 925 31,579 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


Calendar year 1957 
Country 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Jan. — June} July- Dec. 
CYR $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $7000 
Other Asia: 
14, 461 12, 527 15, 581 16, 564 14, 916 ti Wish Age alesse) 
4, 427 4, 154 ay Bids 5, 699 dead 3, 461 SuiGe 
26, 627 28, 054 35, 147 30, 898 29, 248 15, 773 13, 475 
Mel AY 2 ANS OLN SAD OLE See aaah. sccsscavectierearaiccstavivarcortencMtenenacess 21, 896 19, 586 28, 810 28, 558 27, 356 14, 123 134233 
Pakistan 558 566 816 1, 306 504 302 202 
Other British East Indies 350 172 “fat 122 120 42 78 
Afghanistan 42 9 6 0 0 0 0 
Burma Z 79 uf 1 9 1 9 
China, except Taiwan 1 119: 1, 621 Bi aed Saetaw 5, 304 3, 609 1, 695 
Taiwan 75 187 155 12 193 5D 138 
Indo-China 1 45 172 16 7 1 6 
ATO TCS 18 Wage och ckocsasesonagbeveneabanaicades sadeer G0sieiah as scvn cnbesuilasabeonevandensvs 589 611 1,001 1, 143 965 591 374 
RERES GANG Regie sarap Gin scr oc Qegeck wueh Oh aust ech distiduins WesReas eso bevanwentenavauvesvaves 13, 029 19, 197 36, 718 60, 826 61, 605 29, 558 32, 047 
RTOS, Te ecetisgs sats fossaissasceses isis scgansscevs «dsvlsevs suse chodbaesdenesesapianendhevsvaedyes 54 170 480 8 35 30 5 
Philippines ........... 2, 986 4,001 2,027 2, 467 3, 976 2, 662 1, 314 
Portuguese Asia 14 1 0 0 0 0 0 
PES AAL) Ara Gel eeyictse eben cectasntattaetocce reve ta cacd gusiave sues apwuncbesetieeat serenade seaes eevee 896 7186 1, 142 1, 103 630 389 241 
Commonwealth ‘Countslesay casa cesvwcansecncsecis<inesvetseseneeetecsenss 68, 318 65, 058 86, 300 83, 147 79, 366 41, 433 37, 933 
OTHER, COUNUTICS) Hires eceteetasasscs trestecmcbonsesancctanceataveaceoverenaces 19, 416 26, 708 44, 833 71, 396 LPAU ep 36, 897 35, 825 
Total, * Other Asia Wr. secwscsscccceseetsscceverencstnncdesentoceoteeainies 87, 734 91, 766 131, 133 154, 544 152, 088 78, 329 73, 759 
Other Africa: 
BELUES HE PASC CATIA 21M ccaviatunecs ieevasdusstevssustsrisie ites sas isasaaudicseadnen 9, 393 15, 852 13, 158 7, 289 4,989 Sei 1, 868 
Mauri (Us) Ald Sevien Cll OS tgcse c.thcs, ccccresnuctoansstuneca ends teres vecsenees 1, 758 10, 278 2, 165 tH alls} 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland® .....cccscccossocesoccrnerscsncessccocenscnesosessess 3, 864 1, 161 482 720 1,095 528 567 
ASTRO (Ok ULE PALEL CR Uarcccrstsates ns euravssseriqucecasacsvedscaneavenssateatastes 4,616 5,911 6, 255 8, 401 6, 859 3, 329 3, 530 
Other British South Africa weaveesiva 8 3 i 8 2 2 1 
RANT DUG Erasers cdicncee tee os tase scat re baee eset faces scecmest siseseebesenss oateasasesias 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
CGHLAIVG EW, varunac crtents cooeancansshsesaavicecaderases tussnsecneeawssiics sacancooecereduud’ 3, 159 1, 986 ah eC) 4,063 5, 989 3, 047 2, 942 
ANT OTLG i, ss cocene sas caethidevavsnetacorwavoaredveevunsnseacdeevesebarciSensecacen sven sesiaecs 1, 584 866 858 986 2. fa) 1,061 1, 294 
REIT TC OME Sree wscrsees si scrtsonauenieshesaduvnsvsnasatasmanecsveuesovasapserevapeabases 2 uf 8 18 9 5 4 
Other British West Africa 1 1 0 0 1 1 1 
Bel sian Con ome aiesseeiececasseccs ss nesctetsval ee etsustnasdchehalastheee bonnes 2, 247 1, 489 2, 673 2, 744 3}, Shas! 1,475 1, 863 
RONCHI AITICA ice, ccsenccoatcrsscutesesavestocdscecravsteoenaseus sbatteerscanenenessase 2, 631 3, 184 3, 267 2,075 2, 205 858 1, 417 
HSUDOPUG ptrvcccevesecesccsrcssuunevaccteseesvescyes soenaceuteotseues qctvnsaecdsoucvdeerse ates 372 135 214 441 7 0 ff 
MAAS ASGAM Coley cesocd sce sdincactanccscosvscscessecsaner dchsssnwatercecemabencteess 8 304 14 38 23 lat 12 
MORO C COM ee tereraccosecsscteesalss4ivs cos vas stvsnvauensdebdtenctacsevectevexncanepeecatsss 529 197 195 196 292 tll 181 
InOTUIeWeSer Mast “Alri Came. MateaccsceasdccoseseSi ee cuattetcstetsteessaecvsneatees 73 191 128 370 41 17 24 
MORUIZNESESWESE. A LPIG8 Warcean oucssessinetucraseass cenccascaseaverosmeerecs ssees 181 44 94 33 0 33 
Canary Islands 30 26 25 24 20 10 10 
Spanish Africa 2 0 16 1 9) 2 0 
Commonwealth Counmirles) iiscoscnc.sec siavaascozs:ceancsoxssapunaen tse 22, 626 25, 787 24, 536 29, 244 Stal ayer) Tes Zoii 18, 320 
ther COUNUILES) ) pcicticasstesnessvecsy cesiccronsonrasaseteseossagunagevussdsys seats 5, 891 5, 707 6,575 5, 983 6,031 2,484 3, 547 
‘Total eOther, Africa gir,..cucvsizsctgesincvodateasectives cesgaaeise'desbsesusnse 28,518 31, 494 31,112 35, 227 37, 608 15, 741 21, 867 
Oceania: 
PAO Sire Giger, crete: <u icchakesconacdetocusassevodetsersuteaetasvcccredesudlesaeakerseoess 23, 464 24, 657 26, 295 26, 310 28, 728 8,010 20, 718 
HA La. oe. gas eecetesucectes deca taviesa ances cobaoasctcasbansestarsssuatowaversssusestaes dr thersysiea 5, 554 5, 813 5, 016 6, 267 7, 218 fol} BwOUO: 
New Zealand 8, 572 71, 314 12, 316 We EPA 11, 770 6, 247 bapas 
Other British Oceania 0 0 0 142 0 0 0 
PMEREH OCCA oj igres ct craiecadusnseeanecacesaesavesias svn senseaaespacuewanees ie 0 3 0 1 19 0 19 
fPberwa timers oo Sere, coseccs te alti. sash saaucd tte Webtrats acuivabiakotcu'ssaseplve'ugactvenkasts 4, 635 5, 292 3, 305 4, 374 4,003 1, 740 2, 263 
MIMI LEMESLALES OCEANIA Mera te.ccacstascpenepsocidyacuatssestuevasswaresanavansaccas 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Common we ali uCountwries 4 Resse setep csevevastocsesscevsis. suvaataeayvese 37, 590 37, 785 43, 628 45, 040 47, 716 15,971 31, 745 
ten CO UNOS) cerys sees. ce edt oa seavoks nade rebeibdevacsterereiaiacs cseterss 4, 635 5, 295 3, 305 4, 374 4,022 1, 740 2, 282 
LOtAL OCGAMIA soy cottrere tersesatecsesthenat oul ovaiais ones trensec ete 42, 226 43, 079 46, 933 49, 414 51, 737 17, 711 34, 026 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ...0..........cceccsceeceesestneseeeeernee 623, 902 574, 174 610, 205 705, 911 760, 819 370, 736 390, 083 
Total, United States and dependencies o......... cc ccecessseeeeereees 3,229,682 2,975,447 3,460,510 4,170,886 4, 008,149 | 2,139,883 1, 868, 266 
OCA, ALL COGMUIIES cy rcssccescsevescescareyanenascisseancacansccauvetacesssebacvsesss 4,382, 830 4,093,196 4,712,370 5,705,449 5, 623,410 | 2,904,575 2, 718, 835 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954, 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Calendar year Change 
rank in Group and commodity from 
1957 1955 1956 1957 Jan.-June | July- Dec. | 195657 
~ | $*000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
7152, 348 974, 964 831, 579 395, 365 436, 214 | - 14.7 
Z 338, 216 513, 081 380, 415 165, 256 215,159 | - 25.9 
12 76, 461 94,977 67, 522 30, 201 37,321 | - 28.9 
14 60, 862 68, 660 66, 994 24, 663 42; 331, |/—5 e244 
16 31, 279 43, 624 64, 719 43,138 21,581 | + 48.4 
18 74, 442 71, 549 61,175 29, 235 31,940 | - 14.5 
38 11,930 9,316 22, 390 8, 410 13, 980 | +140. 3 
40 26, 547 17, 320 21, 905 18, 088 3) 8a teebeo 
Animals and amimal products ...0...........c..cccccccesscecssscesessceseseceeeeceessees 263, 621 260, 249 302, 051 109, 500 192,551 | + 16.1 
17 Fish, fresh and frozen 55, 263 59, 594 63, 186 25, 324 37,862 |+ 6.0 
23 Cattle, chiefly for beef saetiOtagnesevecess 3, 922 630 41, 678 1,197 40,481 |}+ 1? 
34 PUY SKINS PUNGreESS OG eteccseccecccctesncetes ore carstecenootecrece: eoeeusstereseasees 28, 287 25, 893 25, 944 14, 169 LT TS +e Ore, 
36 Fis 5 Cure Gh si.2 Hoel cesasotecioaceeocertc cre toe ate cant causes secceeantiossatseavebssestorsseseee 23, 939 22, 835 24, 513 9,913 14,600 |+ 7.3 
Fibres, textiles amd productS .0..............ccccccsssecocscescceeesscecsseseesesecers 22, 816 22, 568 27, 162 11, 522 15,640 | + 20.4 
Wood, wood products amd pape ..............ccccccssceesseessscecenseecesseceesece 1,520,921 1,514,458 1, 456, 125 710, 072 746,053 |- 3.9 
1 NG@WS print DaDOF Ft ....censvscsersecascseses concaassteasesscevones cua cccccoeerecateettesnntce 665, 877 708, 385 715, 490 354, 530 360,960 |+ 1.0 
R} WOO DU Dis. Ses. ceeecncxseaesMiiete a Seancas chs cette en wota snes ve aeeeeera teeta <5 297, 304 304, 536 292, 406 149, 847 1425-559) | —s94 710 
Planks) And bOMLAS Ee. scccs-ccussetocectescsxtssssonceesscteeeeeon ekec once eter eae 385yoLs 326, 445 281, 681 131, 999 149; 682) — 1357 
i Pulpwood 48, 655 49,794 48, 459 19, 350 29; 109) | —se a7 
39 Plywoods and veneers 30, 104 29, 020 22, 336 11, 873 10, 463 | - 23.0 
Bron aind! its products 25.255 see cass snessotces ase saeotee ee cneae Less Saoseeiaeesseterassasine 398, 782 458, 849 518, 835 213, 782 305,053 | + 13.1 
8 POM OFC aces toceaes aasesoren sete eae e ates eae a cae vs Sac nden ho tans skeen guaseeseceereersntie 99, 814 144, 443 152, 281 33, 365 118,916 |+ 5.4 
13 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts .... 72, 206 63, 937 67, 339 40, 410 26,929 || + oa 
19 Machinery (non-farm )FandupDAresi.c.cece ses cccseseraseeseeecteceeeresteteeceeee 35, 789 47,130 Syl alt et’ 28, 500 20,61 Ueto 
22 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 33, 695 20, 749 42, 226 11, 554 30; 672 | +10355 
27 Rolling mill products 20, 313 25, 719 33, 043 17,176 15, 867 | + 28.5 
31 Scrap iron and steel 20, 936 30, 427 28, 620 9, 206 19,414 |}- 5.9 
33 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .............:::cseseessssreeceeees LT, 39k 17, 614 26, 735 12, 390 14, 345 | + 51.8 
37 Automobiles*passene erase ce seeesestacterhescencc cs cpnecearsecvarsereusss 13, 165 LT O20 22,629 13,551 9,078 | + 32.9 
Non-ferrous metals and products? ......0.0............. sasseduves 852, 923 959,471 1,006, 186 502, 908 503,278 |+ 4.9 
5 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 215, 169 222, 909 248, 253 126, 705 121,548 | + 11.4 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............cccccccsessccsessecsseeees 210, 971 234, 806 229, 386 126, 036 103,350) |= 254 
uf Copper; primary and semi<fa bricated seecc-c..:ccssecseassosvessesceamasone ise 163, 924 194, 206 162, 109 84, 065 78,044 |- 16.5 
10 WraniumioresaandicOncentrateS\r..c--.ccreeccesseantecsevapaeteeeacteeeanactere 26, 533 45, 777 127,935 45, 289 82,646 | +179.5 
15 Zinc, pumary and semi-fabricated cc.cssesssccrssececcserstoreessateresseuens 70, 558 74, O11 64, 921 34, 896 30, 0255)\—si 2a 
30 lead; primary and semi=fabrica ted sz..ssesssce-sscccsecssecctceceoncenncense res 37, 194 35, 025 29, 396 16,165 13,231 |-— 16,1 
32 Piatinumometals, UNMaAnuUlactured s.-secec.cecsccesess-cceeeeeesresiseeecesese 26, 315 35, 656 27, 821 13, 242 14,579 | -— 22.0 
35 Mlectrical apparatus tl: O-Deecsctucsscestecccrcserserasesrttrcestetecttetseee 20, 700 21, 407 25, 186 11, 036 14,150 | + 17.7 
Non-metallic minerals and products ..................:csccccssssscoesseceesseseece 206, 200 292, 100 347, 705 173, 247 174, 458 | + 19.0 
9 Petroleum, crude and partly refine ................cccccsssscsssossssesssconees 36, 253 103, 923 140,975 19, 976 60,999 | + 35.7 
11 ASDESTOS, UNMANULA CLULCG crcacsqecestrere-ceaceaeccnseosoursncateesceteeeeereer ere 94, 804 99, 895 107, 058 47, 998 59,060 |+ 17.2 
26 Abrasives, artificial> (Cride:c.c..ccscssottccetastonscseecesecesiassvere eter seats 26, 942 28, 389 33, 911 16, 682 17,7229 + +2195 
Chemicals and allied products? ..0........cccccccscescsecccscescesesesscssesseeeees 183, 507 182, 854 195, 303 99, 123 96,180 |+ 6.8 
20 Fertilizers, chemical 56, 296 49, 211 48,958 26, 755 22, 203 |= O75 
29 Synthetic plastics, primary forms 27, 365 26, 577 29, 642 14, 286 15,356} 1Ls5 
Miscellameous COMMOGILHES 00.0... ceccesecescescccesecsecerscesscssesecseeee 80, 666 124, 233 154, 147 71, 621 82,526 | + 24.1 
24 NON-COMMEFCIAVICOMS ctr: cecseccnses cos syencneccsenscmseedecttceeracncte nce enter PAY PPA! 34, 000 40, 954 17,333 23, 621 | + 2055 
25 Aircraft and parts (except engines) aovesatis 19, 906 49,545 39,910 10, 678 29,232 |— 19e4 
28 Ships 5 SOLA 5 ccecvssscoseccesesuccssoosersterncs aesacster suarocerteiste cco metee nee 4,175 6, 863 30, 805 21, 989 8,816 | +348.9 
Total domestic exports to All Countries ...000..........ccccccccesesecsseeees 4,281,784 4,789,746 4,839,094 | 2,287,140 2,551,954 /+ 1.0 
Total of commodities Ltemized 225, 5 ccccoctiteeSe oseeacesteeet ses es 3,534,042 3,974,905 4,018,083 | 1,896,476 2,121, 607 
Percent of domestic exports itemized 82.5 83. 0 83.0 82.9 83.1 


1. Over 1000%. 
2. Figures for 1955 and 1956 are adjusted for transfer of uranium ores and concentrates from chemicals to non-ferrous metals. See Review of 
Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1957, Ch. IV, Tables 10 and 11, pp. 28 and 29. 
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TABLE VIII. Imports from All Countries 


Commodity Calendar year 1957 Change 
rank in Group and commodity ame from 
pene 1955 1956 1 1957 Jan.-June | July-Dec. | 1956-57 
$’000 $’000 #7000 $’000 $7000 % 
Agricultural and vegetable products. ............2.-2...-..:scseseseseseeecesecees 567,475 628, 777 652, 225 310,108 342,117| + 3.7 
14 PSU Pee UNTOLANG Cle croger eae ceae cacoacee curate susasuckssocvs des ccvuscnscarseccsserscemectte Dene lee 55, 828 75, 632 28, 722 46, 910 +3000) 
19 Coficersercen ence a Leet ee eee ce et et ee 57, 010 62,657 59,120 30, 741 28,379 m= IHG 
25 Wegera DIOS mires test, meatcedance tact cratcccocteerecassciccas sesseesecaneoccaceiee 38, 852 43,694 41,614 27,441 14,173 - 4.8 
27 Rubber, Crude and) SEm1-fa Dri CALC co. .cccscssesereecocscceuceconcceccssesteree 44,110 40, 610 39,101 21,602 LT RAO ON Saud 
15) GSIUEUS GECUIES srIE OS Meeomerstceacaceencesttetson srescraps sonsceteicciarsacecaceeatteeseess 29,903 32, 596 32, 864 16, 835 16,029} + 0.8 
Animals and animal products. ............22.....2.:cce:sceceseceeonecececeeeeeneeerens 107, 802 122,154 124, 617 62, 898 61,719} + 2.0 
Fibres, textiles and products ....................:csseseceseseceseneeecececeneeereneee 381,613 416,390 408, 651 216,121 192,530| -1.9 
17 COLEON! 18 DIOS Weeks. coxe-aacteseecersceneconctssocceseecstusecsatcccocstacccasnerossebeneces 53, 400 62,130 65, 049 36, 877 BS lll (Ag aac Sy ( 
23 GOUlOM ALE, W aerecsce eesce cer sacttescesecerernscoseseoerneee ne eee ainda esti setts soktiatene 61, 031 58, 748 49, 487 27,118 22, 369 56 
24 Apparelu(exce DRIDALS :OtaAllLeOXtlleGue sean eee teseenteane 39, 039 44,793 47,034 21, 983 25, 051 iy alot) 
26 WOME DIT CSieee secrectcs ccareceattese neces cacecoreche corer rock ccsatcenstace trace contre 31, 948 40,191 40, 938 21, 887 19, 051 ar bat) 
Wood, wood products and paper ..................- Bias 195, 959 228,208 225, 888 112, 912 112,976 | - 1.0 
18 Paperboard, paper and products 52,690 61,954 §2, 027 30,197 Bi OS0N) et Oo 
33 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 34, 794 34, 435 So meal 17, 407 13,0200) 84.3.8 
36 Logs, timber and lumber Sap LS 40,555 31, 582 17,457 WY AA || pei 
37 BSOOKS 5, DINU CC tewcscecacycetececseccrrsescccesscsticeshertotess cass: casthorrestctrceensecnesé 26, 035 27,950 31, 468 IES BANS: LOnLooN ee tl26 
Tron and itS PrOduUctS  -......---..-..-.:c---c-ceseceeecerenerereceeeseneraceceetsererereneee 1,605,968 2,231,354 2,131,030 | 1,199,487 931,543 | - 4.5 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............. 445, 875 628, 521 631, 599 348, 568 283, 031 +0515 
3 Automobile parts (except engines) 246,505 284, 788 260, 075 156,375 103, 700 - 8.7 
5 AVOMneral U pr OU CLS scesreees ce severtece racetocesesscsette sorececocscrccesaseacees 129,679 234, 709 221,251 124, 965 96,292} - 5.7 
6 PIPES MUDSS ANG HICUNE Sie mene cocsesesetcect rose cteeserctesscscreecostrersncerers 50, 290 123, 088 147, 727 79, 297 68,430 | +20.0 
ni SETS CLOLS! ANOS DALGS wecevemenceemeareenserestettestete erent tre eecea eee ike eioes Ii voip Bathe: 159,627 127,658 87,653 40,005} -20.0 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .0.....0.....cccssscssecesecesesees 100, 917 120, 986 123, 870 70, 848 BS OPAPAN “Si Pag: k 
9 AUCOMOD ITC SHEDASS Clo Chem cee crcecnett center ccecerececsttrccteeetesteemccrtoceee 83,726 125,539 106,596 63, 156 43,440} -15.1 
15 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 62,874 PAR PAY 74, 572 48,217 26,355 + 218 
29 36, 324 41, 717 38, 265 16,977 21,288 | - 8.3 
31 Slob Bones 36, 387 10, 635 25,752 | = 6.0 
32 26,739 32, 779 36,227 17, 612 18,1615) |) 40055 
38 IAULOMODLLES MOL ENG mc sescsuracesycacecscutecsuotesccesapseseesesssvadesscescecesustrees 30, 442 45, 846 29, 327 18, 309 11,018} -36.0 
Non-ferrous metals and products ..............-.cc:2:csecesssecececececereseeeeecees 398, 793 491,539 484, 863 238, 720 246,143} - 1.4 
4 BLE CLILCA I: & D Dares Mil. OiDameesncesee aeeteorteeeeresocece stetenee seat eteceecsores 226, 715 257, 292 249, 328 128,970 V20 7355: (ue saul: 
28 Bauxitevandialumina’ forse Wim iniwsie..c-ccecteesosescec-eceoectestscecesaceesse 21, 473 24, 635 38, 331 15, 949 22, 882 +57.6 
Non-metallic minerals and products .........-..---..--::--::ccecceececeeeseeeeeees 663, 684 765, 971 777, 661 357, 545 420,116| +1.5 
2 Petroleum, crude and partly refined) :2...-.cc..csc0-sossessescsnseccseeneceasco 229,779 271,291 305, 557 147,183 158,374 | +12.6 
yi OR PLUTO ITIL Steers cere come enter ceeeen acre errata ere ee eee 74, 453 96, 516 90,692 44, 286 46, 406 = (6.0 
13 RMU CIMOULSD cetetrcstresteretetect cree es custce or ttece ae cereee cons teeecacscssusasasssossonseereees 77, 754 81, 799 76, 204 26, 989 49,215} - 6.8 
30 Gasoline 35, 831 ea Pale 37,184 12,941 24,243 | + 5.6 
Chemicals and allied products ....................:s:c:::c-eceeeecececeeeeereceeees 260,499 288,586 293, 821 150, 842 142,979| +1.8 
20 Principal chemicals (except acids) N.0.D. .......ccccecccccccoceonseceocee Syllabi 61, 871 54, 487 25,445 29, 042 -11.9 
22 Synthetic plastics, primary forms 41,072 47, 092 49, 747 27, 005 227142 | + 526 
40 DIU PSr AWC Me GI CIN CS were mergers cetetscorcateccensesteencoseresncorseeasees secre 25, 018 26,560 28, 729 16,310 12,419} + 8.2 
Miscellaneous COmmMOGItieS ..........-.----.-.-c-ceseceeeceeeeeseeeseneeeeeeseeecees 530,578 532,469 524, 656 255, 942 268,714) -1.5 
10 Adrcrattyandgparts (except en eines) eccsreserecstesececcamsece aresecererecses 138,091 91, 304 93,691 51,676 42,015 | + 2.6 
12 PLOUTIS b/ PULCIAS CS) varcetey Secttesscas sonseestes tavececeeteesanctavorsstetencceetece rescues 71,467 75, 205 77, 403 29, 554 47,849] + 2.9 
16 INON=COmmMerCia TR te ms) evergeecsects cc caev certs set ssecos cones ons ctecteomnece ators 72, 929 83, 098 72, 328 31, 406 40,922] -13.0 
21 Parcels 1 Otis ma live lite mene. cceses tees snt ree cenestee ones ncceee eters eee 41, 639 49, 371 51, 982 26, 060 Zono22 ne ig} 
34 Rel EIAVOLS ANCcIree ZeLS meseereerrcteeterest er teteeete tmeeneseneceteenteee settee 43,935 44,622 x its oe Be 22, 558 LODO Saale 
39 Medical, optical and dental goods, 1.0.). .......c.sccsscccecececenecece cone 22, 952 26,139 28, 943 14, 782 14,161 +10.8 
Total imports from All Countries .....0000......e eee eceeeeecececeeeeeeeeees 4,712,371 5,705,449 5,623,410 | 2,904,575 2,718,835] - 1.4 
Total of commodities itemized ...............2.......:.::::ccecesesecereeereeeeecerees 3,094,991 3,786,991 3,735,422 | 1,977,306 1,758,116 
Percent of imports itemized .................c.cccccsececssesesesececereeesecseeeececeee 65.7 66.4 66.4 | 68.1 64.7 
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TABLE IX. Domestic Exports to the United States 


: Calendar year 1957 United States 
Commodity : share of 
rank in Group and commodity item total] 
ap 1955 1956 1957 | Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1957 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $000 Jo 
Agricultural and vegetable products .................... 160, 528 199, 334 191, 715 78, 829 112, 886 23.1 
11 WETS Key yes Berk de oe, Senne ceameeety nooo eae see ren eee 54,141 62,467 60,610 21, 380 SO Z30) |= SAO) 90.5 
20 BSE CY. cecece, caceaset scenes vase eee ears ae eee eee ne 22,971 37,471 24,507 4,636 19,871 |- 34-6 36.3 
23 Oat. isn Seebeesccae dans ste Ciesensceccnaasat rancaeetehenatateeunstesccs 5,945 7,630 19, 745 Unset) 12,186 | +158.8 88.2 
29 WG QU coe eee cameron ace ates oo aree note aeeneee es 10,569 17,959 16,147 8, 996 7, 151 )— 10-0 4.2 
32 BIO GGELS alt= Os [ete 2 cecre aceasta ec oe ee eee ee eee 12, 266 11,892 13, 933 7, 254 6,679 |+ 17-2 82.5 
Animals and animal products ..................-......::0000 181,457 177, 468 219, 081 77, 139 141, 942 |+ 23.4 72.5 
10 Wish, tresh and frOZen <5 cose. ss cccseeecacceeanas-o-eaevee 54, 460 58, 696 62,370 25, 066 37,304 |+ 6.3 98.7 
15 Catiieehienly for be cive teste tscreeesee secs. ces 3,807 566 41,609 1,190 40,419 |+ 1 99.8 
22 Fur skins, undressed............... 23,134 20,831 20, 458 10, 159 10,299 |}— 1-8 78.9 
24 Molluscs and crustaceans 19, 638 19, 798 19,635 9, 834 9,801 |- 0.8 96.2 
33 Beefandiweall-freshiwc, eters iccetesest cceceeceanetenad Deel 3,292 13, 083 1,421 11,662 |+297.4 98.0 
39 Or kiln Sige arcsec oe tee caters oc eae ae 15,055 12,539 10, 143 5, 440 4,703 |- 19.1 99.1 
Fibres, textiles and products. .......................0....00-- 10, 257 11, 304 10,391 4, 834 5,557 |= St 38.3 
Wood, wood products and paper .........................-.- 1,221,026 14,248,918 1,171, 903 578,577 593,326 |- 6.2 80.5 
1 NEWSDrint. DADE screstee cece cae ee tare eet ee ramen scence ane 578, 322 615,942 610, 290 307, 493 302,797 |- 0-9 85.3 
Wood pall py eee oor rose ee ete ore eee eee eee cet cases 233, 797 245,081 235, 258 118, 369 116,889 |- 4.0 80-5 
3 Plank sand board's See ei scssccse- atte remotes aed 273,424 252,594 204, 976 97, 130 107,846 |- 18.9 72.8 
16 PU) PWOOG 5. 2icces: sces coasecseacarerecess:eevereveesssoteatwasencces 39,457 41,277 39, 458 17, 316 22,142 |- 4.4 81.4 
26 Shin ges setae eee Bs es ears ee ere ee acee cesar eae teas 28, 203 23, 857 18,678 9,078 9,600 |- 21.7 96.3 
28 Plywoods and veneers 26, 441 25,619 17, 940 9,789 8,151 |= 30:0 80.3 
Bron’ and lls PrOgucts -cccscsssssece ces eeceese eee eee 225,315 260, 66 268, 758 108, 292 160,466 |+ 3.1 51.8 
Wf TT OWOLG areca eee eae eee re eee seer eee 79,713 1135 LO 110, 180 25,931 84,249 |- 2.9 72.4 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
COPS) )heaMeC art Si ese sa ceeceee etes rane es 60,582 52,801 57,650 35, 246 22,404 |+ 9.2 85.6 
21 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............::.....0 10, 868 18,993 22,193 11,827 10,366 |+ 16.8 38.8 
27 Engines, interna] combustion, and parts ........ LL OL 9,899 18, 400 8,219 10,181 |+ 85.9 68.8 
35:10" Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ...................... 24, 303 16, 399 12, 788 2 hOo 10,083 |- 22-0 30-3 
37 FGRy O= AO VS Te czsscssecceeta teres casos scare eee 9,095 14,129 Motes 5,794 5,938 |- 17-0 63-1 
Norferrous metals and products? ..............0......... 470, 223 535, 759 581, 668 287, 945 293,723 |+ 86 57.8 
4 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 145, 829 143,512 Ta2roak 82,129 70,742 |+ 6.5 61.6 
6 Uranium ores and concentrates .............::.eece-s 26,533 45,777 127, 934 45, 289 82,645 |+179.5 100.07 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 83, 128 96,541 100,901 53, 262 47,639 |+ 4.5 44.0 
9 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 76,590 98, 299 69, 837 39, 436 30,401 |- 29.0 43.1 
14 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated.................... 47,478 54, 681 41,640 22, 238 19,402 |- 23.8 64.1 
31 Silver, unmanulactiured! Sees. -..emeemee 18,148 17,423 15,478 7,912 7,566 }— 11.2 93-0 
34 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 16,901 12,677 12, 836 6, 743 6,093 |+ 1.3 43.7 
38 Platinum metals, unmanufactured .................... 11, 703 15,039 10,171 4,799 5,372 |— 32-4 36.6 
40 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals 2, 346 6,442 8,616 6,179 2,431 |* 33.7 83.7 
Nowmetallic minerals and products. .................... 149, 440 224, 840 269, 654 141, 941 127, 713 |+ 19.9 77.6 
5 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 36, 253 103, 033 140,672 719,976 60,696 |+ 36.5 99.8 
13 Asbestos, unmanufactured 53, 250 52,018 51,023 26, 224 24,799 |- 1.9 47.7 
18 Abrasives, artificial, crude ..... 22,838 24, 682 30, 623 15, 490 L513 Sie + 2451 90.3 
36 Time, plaster andcementirr...c..-cstemaseeees alee 8,656 9,660 12, 689 3, 885 8,804 |+ 31.4 98.9 
Chemicals and allied products? ......................0...-. 85,191 84, 97 77, 963 42,035 35,928 |- 8.3 39.9 
ily Bertiliizers; ehemicalc ssmcesscrecesectenesrscessescatcess 44,575 41,920 38,676 21,615 17,061 |- 7.7 79.0 
Miscellaneous commodities ..............0.....ccc:cceeee 55, 906 7,392 76,474 36, 097 40,377 |+ 1.4 49.6 
19 Non-Commercial Aven Strsteccs.c-cesseereeneteaceoeeeesses 16, 768 23,476 28, 982 12,001 16,981 |+ 23.5 70.8 
25 Hlectricall energy .2iecoencas-scdaceeeBtisseteteass<tacczes 10,613 151903 19,165 10, 251 8,914 |+ 26.1 100.04 
30 Aircraft and parts (except engines).................. 17, 490 28,611 16323 8,001 8,136 |- 43.6 40.4 
Total domestic exports to the United States ...... 2,559,343 2,818,655 2, 867,608 |1,355,690 1,511, 918 59.3 


Total of commodities itemized..........................-... 2,239,232 2,472,232 2,540, 034 
Pree tebe eee 87.5 88. 6 


1, 197, 262 
88.3 


1,342, 772 


87.7 88. 8 


1. Over 1000%. 

2. Figures for 1955 and 1956 are adjusted for transfer of uranium ores and concentrates from chemicals to non-ferrous metals. See Review of 
Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1957, Ch. IV, Tables 12 and 13, pp. 30 and 31. 

3. A very smal] amount of uranium ores and concentrates was also exported to the United Kingdom. 

4. A very sma]] amount of electrical] energy was also exported to Alaska. 
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Commodity Calendar year 1957 Change United States 
rank in Group and commodity - from Share of 
1957 | al 1956-57| item total 
1955 1956 1957 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1957 
| $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 % Th 
Agricultural and vegetable products.................... 269, 514 321, 765 323, 380 161, 308 162, 072 + 0.5 49.6 
20 Vegetables: Mresh o, ecsieer ee ete eee ee tt 36, 134 41,100 38, 280 24,622 13,658 = Ong 92.0 
26 Cloris pir tS7rIT OS teeseet cc erset erate rca 28,088 30, 816 30, 805 16, 592 14, 213 ea | Sey ff 
35 SOON DCAM Siarresteuncy tern saereeaetr nae sooessctree oercescrieeine 19, 450 24, 376 23, 726 M220 16, 506 = 2.7 100. 02 
40 Rubber products (except tires and footwear).. 17, 850 20,114 18, 484 9,902 8,582 - 8.1 91.4 
Animals and animal products ..........ccccccccseeee 66, 943 73, 065 71, 809 40, 267 31,542 | - 1.7 57.6 
Fibres, textiles and products .............ccccccccceeeeee 190, 962 190, 054 209, 338 114, 530 94,808 | +10.1 51.2 
17 Cottonblabriceincc.0 tate teccccacce te tecsesensncee 40,273 44,314 46,510 27,004 19, 506 +A5 TO mis5 
19 COTO EA Wikssttesceatecioeeeteete rsaes eee eee etster as Lae 40, 432 29, 404 44,548 26,917 17, 631 451. 5 90.0 
37 Synthetic fabrics 19, 846 20, 378 21, 290 10,177 ie || es es 84.0 
Wood, wood products and pape ..................0000c000 176, 996 205, 508 201, 223 102, 294 98,929 | - 2.1 89,1 
13 Paperboard, paper and products ..........ccccsececeee 49, 665 57,505 57, 460 28, 239 29,221 - 0.1 92.9 
24 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 33, 422 32, 834 Bia pe 16, 554 17, 218 + 2.9 94.5 
27 ORS stim ber ANG. LUM DED csccncsoscestnsssasecesseeosssnese 30, 935 38, 568 30, 159 16, 841 13,318 | -21.8 9555 
32 BOORS Printed icrsccsccessrvcstetnstecascecscert arate veschessonse 21, 344 22310 25, 518 12,697 12,821 | +14.1 81.1 
Tron and its products ..............cc.ccccccesssseseesssseessseeees 1,432,479 1,939,666 1,802,069 | 1,028, 428 773,641 | - 71 84.6 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........ccscssseeeeee 397, 631 561, 795 sv) (R433 309, 289 242,734 | - 1.7 87. 4 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) ............... 243, 152 280, 248 254, 275 153, 283 100,992 ~ 9,3 97.8 
4 UOT SH eOOCMIGE Siiectceres tesesstecseeeeteencerce eee 110,089 170, 873 169, 236 93,147 76,089 | - 1.0 6a: 
5 PLFA CLOLS ANG PALES cx.ecc.sdese: ssecatcceeecteapones ssteesezerae 111, 748 156, 425 Pal casa 83, 894 37,887 | =22.1 95.4 
6 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 87, 765 108, 735 107, 240 62, 867 44, 373 - 1.4 86.6 
7 Pipes prubes aug titrines sce s-e-eee eereeets. 33, 586 89, 380 105, 832 57, 358 48,474 | +18.4 71,6 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
Cars) Rani parts Wrest ss eecy.scaueeeencces sissies 61,370 70, 306 72, 488 46, 899 25,589 | +932 1 97,2 
12 Automobiles, passenger 63, 548 88, 154 55, 538 37, 579 17, 959 -37.0 Doel 
22 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts...... 35, 463 41,012 36, 874 16, 401 20, 473 -10.1 96. 4 
25 DEO OTC Mee aee cies <a cestarecocseerccd ees steeeceoteact ta stcocaeratcs 30, 473 36, 556 32,593 9,851 22,742 | -10.8 89.6 
28 PEO OLS seeten tarde seach cdot Seocetecscoussesesees eesetocee cwousneWeeess 21,046 25, 154 28,099 13, 518 14,581 | +11.7 77.6 
30 FAULOMODIVES Tred CMU, cosccecvscucetssccvcesssdeoevasseaescses 28,635 43, 390 26, 481 16, 800 9,681 | -39.0 90. 3 
39 Seraprironpan dis tee] wecsesetvesocasrerveceesstetssestseseee 14,078 36, 292 19, 352 8,925 10,427 | -46.7 99.8 
Nor-ferrous metals and products................:0:000- 289, 037 343, 180 328, 765 168, 942 159,823 | - 4.2 67.8 
33 Hlectricaliapp aravus M.OsDsiccckescsceccssstece-+steceseee 198,671 219, 846 209, 408 109, 130 100, 278 = 4 84.0 
38 Brass p Manilla Clune bacanc:cucs ce chavee cage steoseesse eeace 16,712 19, 429 19, 746 10, 284 9,462 + 1.6 88.8 
Normetallic minerals and products .................... 350, 550 390, 618 391, 324 184, 905 206,419 | + 0.2 50.3 
8 Coals bitumino is: -seccccsscemserterscmoarerestetncscceres 74,439 96,515 90,692 44, 286 46,406 | - 6.0 100.0 
21 Fuel oils 42,933 43, 331 38, 210 15, 040 23,170 | -11.8 50.1 
29 Gasoline 24, 307 22,816 26, 973 8,943 18,030 | +18.2 72.5 
31 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 22, 446 18,621 25,973 16, 869 9,104 +39,5 85 
36 Coal, anthracite 26, 435 27,491 22,120 9,534 12,586 | -19.5 90.0 
Chemicals and allied products ................00000000 222, 612 250, 365 252, 947 132, 329 120,618 | + 1.0 86.1 
15 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .................... SO) 2k 45, 319 47,464 25,925 215059 + 4,7 95.4 
16 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p....... 49,694 55,047 47, 213 22,687 24,526 | -14.2 86.7 
34 DIES anGeme di CINeSitececitts-re estate eee eee 20,901 22,425 23, 765 13,812 9,953 + 6.0 82.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..................:0cs0eceeeeee 453, 085 447, 445 417, 694 203,016 214,678 | -— 6.6 79.6 
9 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ................ 124, 583 84, 184 78,573 40,692 37,881 | - 6.7 83.9 
10 FOUFLSt PURCHASES i: eA csseesnese ccmesacab oes Soeeosootsaees 68, 969 72,625 74,051 28, 544 B55 50 allied 2.0 95.7 
14 Parcels of small value ..............:cese0ee Soddeveecene 40,537 47,141 49, 370 24,854 24,516 | + 4.7 95.0 
18 Non-commercial itemsien.s..ccrecscevesscstecosceeeenss sects 58, 430 65, 156 44,703 18, 389 26, 314 -31.4 61.8 
23 Refrigerators and free@Ze®s .........ccscscecssscssecseeeee 43,024 43, 683 33,951 2h Te) 12, 170 =-22.3 96.7 
33 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. ...... 20,525 22,892 24, 320 12,623 11,697 | + 6.2 84.0 
Total imports from the United States .................. 3,452,178 4,161,667 3,998,549 | 2,136,019 1,862,530 | - 3.9 ies 
Total of commodities itemized ..................:0000008 2,448,200 2,976,620 2,808,896 | 1,529,969 1,278, 927 
Percent of imports itemized 70.9 71.5 70.2 71.6 68.7 


ft 


Less than 0.1%. 
2. A very small amount of soybeans was also imported from Hong Kong and Japan. 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


rs ree ee ey Tae eS le 
Commodity Calendar year 1957 Change as of 
ee Group and commodity ee emiintal 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | Jan.-June |July-Dec. 1957 
$7000 $’ 000 $’000 1 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and vegetable products ............:.:ccsscccceseseeee 272,142 308,731 242,028 | 117,247 124, 781 — 21.6 29,1 
Whe atic crevccssutciccssqteuceetecearnus typee<everesextsa ubosemra teocvencs freatoecees 148,274 176,850 129, 602 53, 318 16, 284 =— 26. 1 34.1 
9 Plax seed (chiefly for Crushing) <cccccsssausecscsecececcssanteeuenss oy sient LOR Cau Ze 615 12, 348 9, 267 eat EE) 33. 4 
10 Wheat: Tlouns esrcc.t-c02.ccessenwctssssusccnasnecnscsteassscendserevssavesneneanees 18, 464 21,045 20) a0 9,012 11, 361 = a 33.3 
11 WAPILCY. cose sci caceessacests vnsevssscangvorcscdesenssensssaaescessceceesssvevsesstwsese 43, 832 37, 128 19, 708 9, 187 10,521 - 46.9 PAS 
14 Oil séedscake and smear acces ccsssscccecccescvoccccaucseesoasas ceacs 15,077 20,375 16, 594 9, 285 7, 309 — 18.6 93.9 
15 Tobacco, unmanufactured BX, BIS) 12, 824 16, 374 15, 150 1, 224 an VATR. Ti 74.8 
22 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 2,204 3, 781 4,852 ee i if 25 O15 +°°28,.3 62.3 
24 SOD CA TIS se eerccases peace sass tree oatce et eeteesehetreder vevuctetossc cs emeteeeene se 2, 482 3,026 3, 948 2, 570 1, 378 72 BAG) 96.8 
36 ADDIES ILESH co. sc.scscsecounsoteceseeeznes ccuese toe tontece cect cass atocstas PARE ORS 2, 2D4 2, 090 1,004 1, 086 = hc 33.9 
Animals and animal products. ............::cc:sssscccsesessseeeseneeees 17, 859 21,569 20, 991 6,549 14, 442 = ohul 6.9 
19 BUST) CANES (iszcccssscecescstecuscsscrsherccnenercscseneceteveetsset consteates 4,473 7, 216 5,924 162 5; 162 = bie) 42.7 
23 PiareskinSs Undressed sseccescrcccossseccesesssecenacomseresteeneeasrees 4,653 4, 225 4,311 3, 166 1,145 + 2.0 16.6 
oe Cheese 3, 630 Sod 2,699 526 dy nb} — 26.6 HI) 
37 Tallow 137 1,316 2, O77 671 1, 406 + 57.8 42.4 
38 Hides and Skins (Except RUES)\ceeccesse-cueceseoeteseseeseecees teres 1, 383 il esl 2,061 682 1309 oe aes 17.0 
Fibres, textiles and productS ..............cccssseccccesessneeeeoeenees 1, 779 1, 880 4,380 1,421 2, 959 +133.0 16.1 
34 Synthetic thread and yarn 209 40 2,415 741 1,674 tel 41.8 
Wood, wood products and paper ............:.c-cecsssecceeessseenees 157,983 135,331 142,310 61, 991 80, 319 + 5.2 9.8 
5 NEWSDFIDb DADCT) sevessesseceuscsnereaaers 33,013 41, 532 44, 009 20, 412 23,597 nat C5(0) 6.2 
6 Planks and boards 70, 420 40, 103 41,517 16, 394 25, 123 eS 5) 14.7 
7 WOO Ulpiaceceee eres ree ese eet en ena 34, 814 29, 763 28, 662 13, 495 15,167 = Si 9.8 
17 Pulpboard and paperboard! cecssccccece--ceceereoscece<-t-sveee=ee se ee; 3, 106 7,425 8, 749 4,648 4,101 AGS) 56a 
25 Ply WOOdS ANG<VEMCErS! Seerccarcect cco ceccecccbey epoaescesccusesecatessees 3, 029 2, 980 3, 866 1,823 2,043 12 Peal ilyies! 
26 PULP WOO G © Becsscsvsescccuensycepen tessa devsoctess ecstattnOeteat caevameiatiecss 4, 341 fe PAT 3, 799 694 Bie ais re Hede 71.8 
35 Posts; DOlEStand, PLN 2 coscsces.cevacsctes gre eoenscascecescevestsamentess 2,778 1,934 2,405 575 1, 830 + 24,4 Zou 
40 RRA LWA LOS ists crsecoccsseaetonsnsenssevensrsveseererissntevesSapeesereemencees 1, 867 1, 303 1, 696 615 1, 081 +3052 717.9 
Irom ‘and: 1S Products ce.tesecccesctesconccneseedescase.asasecsecsasovecdeseseas 30, 486 37, 683 42,522 13, 495 29, 027 + 12.8 8,2 
8 APO WMONE Seecteacseccdtsscvcnctenconpersescavessacaccconstecaceertctaecpetaestasacann 9,013 18, 507 24, 284 4, 353 19,931 te Fahl bs 1539 
20 Rolling miliproducts srecccccteessecdessesvdearcessecencccctastesscecses 3, 328 5, 104 By SG} 2, 874 2,379 a AS) 15.9 
21 POrrO=a WO YS eerecoccecost ext crsarereceecrereteceeeseeteeeeae eaten eenresreaneece 3, 364 5,734 ay pat 2,944 2, 183 - 10.6 27.6 
ul Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............ccccsessseeceeeeeceeeeneee Ty, lee 2,942 2,941 1, 549 392 = Saul 
618) Seray iron and St@el tesiec.ck scsescsnese-nvssuacossavacenantrecsuserapes 5, 863 3) 126 2, 493 Bits 1, 980 a PADS ef 
Non-ferrous metals and products. .............:cccsesessececcerseerees 247,783 264,336 236,914 | 119,691 117,223 - 10.4 23.5 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 99, 044 107, 871 78, 958 42, 622 36, 336 = PAB Is! 34.4 
3 Copper, primary and Semicfabricated .........cecseccseeeeers 52, 390 56, 895 59, 576 27, 674 31, 902 ne at OY 36. 8 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...........cccccecccseeeeere 40,157 41,541 45, 374 20, 905 24, 469 ce BZ 18.3 
12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ........... 20, 287 15, 790 19, 567 11, 304 8, 263 Teas ao 30. 1 
13 Platinum metals, unmanufactured ..............ceccccceeeceeeeneee 14, 540 20, 203 NAL AUR 8, 092 9,181 - 14.5 62a 
16 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .............. aaeeesteeeaetnets 12, 946 13, 438 Dake 5,510 3, 862 =a 312% 
Non-metallic minerals and products 18, 549 19, 207 16, 258 6, 286 9, 972 - 15.4 4,7 
18 ASDESLOS UIMMANUPACTUNEGcrcssesscesverscccccoceressssscsccescotesste 9, 476 10, 035 8, 009 5h5 Bel 4,478 - 20.2 tao 
28 Carhon and) eraphite electrodes ....c-cr<:sacceceeceenseseewcceeseres 1, 849 2, 259 3,366 | G5 2,201 + 49,0 91.8 
29 ADraSIVES AnbitiChal, ChUGC teertesssacessavescessenaein vases ss ermeener 4,090 ale Gls) 3, 276 1, 192 2, 084 = L029) Ey! 
Chemicals and allied products. ..............:::csccscccessscceeseetenees 19, 945 21, 283 28, 480 10, 541 17, 939 + 33,8 14,6 
27 Synthetic plastics, DrLMALyALOLrMm Si rerecesescsecececuusetsecacaxesces 2, 896 1, 126 3, 798 897 2,901 4231.3 12.8 
30 Principal chemicals (except acids) M.O.p., .........ceeeseeeee 4, 534 3, 466 5) US) 1, 295 1, 840 = 9,5: 3025 
Miscellaneous COMMOGIIES ...............cceeseeceeceeeerseereeenetenees 2, 187 2,587 3, 646 1,258 2,388 + 40.9 2.4 
39 Non=COMMEeTCIal pILGMIS! ae-csoscsstesseecsrecnesecsnccerseccvanees scatessare 1,671 1, 593 Let UL 677 1,094 bat toe 4.3 
Total domestic exports to the United Kingdom................ 769,313 812,706 737,530 | 338,481 399,049 - 9,3 15,2 
Total of commodities itemized ...............::ccsesssececeeeeeereeeee 714,806 757,363 682,919 | 316,352 366,567 
Percent of domestic exports itemized ................:::c::0000 92.9 93, 2 92.6 93,5 91.9 


1. Over 1000%. 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE XII. Imports from the United Kingdom 


Commodity ; Calendar year 1957 Change bene 
Baste Group and commodity ee Ree item total 
te 1955 lz 1956 | 1957 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1957 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 To %o 
Agricultural and vegetable products ............:.c:cc:seseessceeeeee 29, 341 29,927 31, 662 11, 41 19, 721 ToS: 5.0 
14 VIDS ix yteecaiewsccecteeccs. doe encnsaree tts «cee ce RS eae ll dw * 6, 885 eioD 7,558 2,918 4,640 +55 28 190 !T 
20 Confectionery ancludimg Candy te.cecstesctsesescsascseetessocsseecces 5,118 5,003 Gy Sis 2,015 3,358 oe teat! owe 
33 Cereal Foods) and bakery: products t.c..s.0:-o0cscceererevescs-oe 2,957 Pe 4 (ileal 3,420 1,147 PSP A + 25.9 48. 3 
Animals and animal products 13,251 15, 208 15, 904 7,413 8,491 + 4.6 12.8 
23 PCA th er aUNMAaN WAC HINES Cec... tvececcdedede<otecec css doustereteceuavcess 4,007 4,715 4,536 2,298 2,238 - 3.8 46. 6 
34 meather, [oobwear and parts) c.cccqcecteresve<s-castece coeteesascdecrseee 2.oLs 2, 966 3, 180 1, 608 Tota Pls & 43. 3 
37 EAUEAS KINGS PRUNGLESS CG So pcnescescececcnc scecedevedoassccenusascceteestecvoxc> 2, 738 8} 2,930 1,084 1, 846 - 9.9 14.0 
Fibres, textiles and products... 9,396 103,588 102,510 54, 817 47, 693 =U) 25.1 
2 WOON Ta DTG S Waters osu ex cette tenes cvects sve sckacotecesbaoncestttetesttsecess 28,504 35, 262 33, 420 18, 282 15,138 = "iy 81.6 
Wool noils and tops ............ Whe ceveiteeeensts novsassacdececpedtesdone 14,151 13, 540 15257 8,508 6, 749 oP eat 98. 0 
9 Apparel (except hats rofall textiles! <2. .:.:c.<.ccesete-cesesese 13, 774 14, 988 15,114 6, 754 8,360 + 0.38 S2ee 
16 Gob Gon ia DTACS eistescsessveasscsccsscaseckassestesstseccecsnewosbecvesorgvancess 5, 074 i, PAT 6, 239 3,354 2, 885 Te259) 9. 6 
21 Cloth, coated and impre gnated ...........csessosevsssestesesesecscees 5, 944 4,755 4, 628 2,462 2,166 = Stl Dilek 
22 CAL PSUS HANG MMA ES ap WO Olece csacecnccesste costetnescceteccosecteceoceseencte 3, 566 4,337 4,537 2, 304 Zpase a6 8901 
24 Cotton yarns, threads and cords 4,271 5, 490 4,508 2,586 1,922 Eee) 47.6 
35 Wool yarns and warps 3, 383 Si OAS) 3,168 1, 626 1,542 a HN te 82.8 
Wood, wood products and paper .............-.:cccceeeceeesceeeeuseeesens 5, 813 6,277 6, 638 2, 878 3, 760 + 5.8 2.9 
38 BOOKS ise PERM UC Uitycetssvt,ceesen ota nonwsastconcavnscetetesescsatentaioretorsecess PARAS 2, 602 2, 881 1, 182 1, 699 aa BKUE Ye 9.2 
Iron and its products ................:seesseee00- 111,993 162,939 195,572 99,170 96, 402 + 20.0 9.2 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 30, 199 39, 894 47,186 23, 367 23, 819 fal Seo 7.5 
3 IAULOMIODILES PASS EN BET: F. scececeecscaccccsacasncsosescnosstesedearscecees 15,199 23,285 tik aint 15, 899 15, 452 + 34.6 29.4 
is) Pipes, tubes and fittings re 8, 236 Li.922 27, 042 12,592 14,450 + 50.9 i838} 
6 AEG Online pera MOO GLSressetsvcusesdecasscececscancsuaseaceatvccssenscavaccsves Byook 21,389 20, 263 10, 864 9, 399 = 508) 9. 2 
1l Engines, internal combustion, and parts ............2.....00 12, 684 11, 438 14, 039 T3080 6, 686 at Pape ile? 
15 CAS TINS SIAN TONING Siccesccscvesessstesccerecesdeceteecesscsecacesacevesacs 4,241 5, 324 Meals 3,196 4,022 a BSia(6) 40. 8 
17 WiresandGwire products i cancssavsescsrtacacasesessosesssesexscstectseaccsae 4,025 5, 282 6,154 3,445 2, 709 + 16.5 48.1 
19 MLA CLOLSPANGNPAPts ieccrassoveverecs.vvetterecigancsdsacccoccesceveevacecssascce rate) 2,816 5,499 3,479 2, 020 + 95.3 4.3 
26 Automobile parts (except EngineS) ...........ccccseececseseeeeeees 3,020 35523 4,179 2,312 1, 867 +18: 6 1.6 
29 FLAPGW ALE AsO: De.cosssesecterecorsecescksesececcess istessccod cenctseabnendesscees 1,964 Ont 3, 865 1, 947 1,918 + 44.4 20.5 
31 2,687 Stas 3, 612 Trio 1, 862 Se See 10. 0 
39 2,307 3,054 2, 630 1, 679 951 - 13.9 84.8 
Non-ferrous metals and products ...............:cccccesscessseeecteceees 50, 89 12, 157 64, 663 30, 751 33, 912 = 11.1 13.3 
4 Evecticalgapparatus nso: poieccs-tescstesec<deeascbeescoteeeoeectoee ace 20,941 28, 113 27, 659 14, 460 13, 199 - 1.6 THB) 
8 Pe tANU TM MOURIS  c....secsbestsststesaessssstetezeasescessnsnosMttecensacossess 15,518 19, 140 15, 195 7, 316 7, 879 - 20.6 98.5 
30 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures .................. i TAH 2,693 3, 680 ill Mss 2,493 + 36. 7 20.0 
32 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................:.00000 le tail 7, 346 3,438 762 2,676 — 53.2 36. 3 
36 INOn=fCTTOUSRW ING! MO: Damecsseccceceitteetttacavessssssassscstacscrcssseses 1,341 3, 201 2,937 1, 886 1,051 = ASFA 38. 2 
Non-metallic minerals and products 2 32, 009 34, 012 30, 051 13, 862 16,189 - 11.6 3.9 
13 POUReTY PAN CCCI MAW ATE secetes cover ecccsecesesucstcevatavsctsecsesteces eos LS SPE 1 EH 10, 386 5, 260 5,126 = Gln 5} 66. 8 
20 Glass plate and sheet........ W vasss cet iar soxducacvassestbteceesvateves 4, 784 5, 692 4,247 2,120 Ze li2it — 20.4 24. 8 
Chemicals and allied products 22, 626 22, 639 23,168 11, 042 12,126 ce 83 a9 
18 PU PIMC MUS gost see cov ovcsa tac vac hens cttetiasssisseietsncecdensecvessadebes cance 4,878 4,860 5, 643 2, 817 2, 826 +e1G66 1 31.0 
28 Principal chemicals (except acidS) n.0.). .....ceecsesceeeeees Salis 4,542 4, 142 1, 688 2, 454 - 8.8 tT 6 
Miscellaneous COMMOGItIES ...............ccsceeesecseteseeceeeeeeeeaeenees 39,264 37,333 51, 790 28,180 23, 610 + 38.7 9.9 
10 Aircraft and parts (except engines) 13,130 6, 811 14,937 10, 869 4, 068 +119.3 15.9 
12 INOT=COMMENCTAlMtenis irc. .tecccoce.ccatsascacnttsscosansucteotsyecorsetess 5, 864 6, 710 12, 630 6,077 6, 553 +188. 2 IY ots 
oe OVI GA NEN SSO! P seisee acess tact cscs secescaeeeh sctesesauueueuteeetiecteve sete 2,680 4,027 4,151 2,117 2,034 <p Waal 35.0 
40 MEOW SHAN CHS PONTING LOCUS cererercwecesatcteeesctescccpascetsecesswceencsece Pate 2,298 2,000 954 1, 601 ue kn} 14.2 
Total imports from the United Kingdom .................:0s0++ 400, 531 4%,679 521,958 | 260,052 261, 906 as ft 7 9.3 
Total of commodities itemized..................:cccsssceseeeereereeeeeee 292,965 363,314 401,392 | 203,524 197, 868 
Percent of imports itemized ................s:cc:scccsescsseceseeeeseeeeceee 73.1 5. 0 76. 9 78.3 15. Elles 
——_ 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Commodity : Calendar year 1957 Change Buena 
ey an Group and commodity Ie : ats item total 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 July-Dec. 1957 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % %o 
Agricultural and vegetable products ..............-.....cceseeeeenes 141,787 283,403 227,443 123,098 104,345 coo it ar 27.4 
1 WHat 555 Resales aera caice crease see 96,871 230,790 158,171 73,033 85,138 = 31.5 41.6 
3 Flaxseed (chiefly for crushing) 20, 476 17, 456 31, 522 25, 224 6, 298 + 80.6 48.7 
11 PAPC! SEO | apes Weeccsnctersodcateccdesaakceisesartesisasecnccsaraotesescsse 1 2,147 13, 457 7, 886 Gb | +526.8 96.9 
13 Bear Cy scccces aes Saas asec Ak ce cncenn cas smantoein seven onan aenieaecns 3,856 9,476 9,461 8,812 649 =" 10.2 14.0 
25 TTODACCO; UNMANULA CHILE” c......ce.csereccecrsrsccrovaventuyinuesenesee 610 1,314 2,503 1,105 1, 398 + 90.5 11.4 
28 Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1S) ou... eee 2,487 3, 780 2,191 1,670 521 - 42.0 28.2 
30 WHISKY Sec. coccccroccsscsevcitas ccwathostaectasedarersceevecsronccusdsesesetconeess 1,940 1,542 1,968 1,010 958 ¥i2166 2.9 
39 BRO eee eA issn nsck cater eraat ne gasses Corre eoeaae a acteTe aera aes 6,930 9,623 1, 229 1, 229 0 — IS Tea 25.9 
Animals and animal products ..............::ccccsscsesssseceseseeeeees 18,410 14,240 15, 888 6, 731 9,157 + 11.6 5.3 
16 Hides’and Skins: (ExCept Furs) s-c.vecccecosesosecuscsecescessaesenes 3,060 2,676 5, 147 2,135 3,012 ca AS PA 8} 42.4 
22 Fishi Cared!). 2.5 c:ccc.cactecsoeeses soscameste ronstnctincsteapeca cae conetes 3, 536 2e2ul 2,938 628 2,310 + 29.4 12.0 
36 FES i (CN CUI. Ao czdeccsccezecte costa vostusctnchsetevetsnctbadhtecseccneseteee 3, 296 1, 839 Lpoee 666 706 = ane 4. 9.9 
37 Meats cooked and Meats, D.O.Pe -..cc.cceccccsnnecsscsescessessooees L,2oe 1, 254 1, 369 629 740 FeenO aie 29.3 
40 Fur skins undress 0) 22, sc.ccsccsseccescusenssacscscasdecesbatresescess 488 828 15252 826 326 +7395 1 4.4 
Fibres, textiles and products 5, 023 2, 781 3, 633 2,035 1,598 + 30.6 13.4 
29 Rags and waste, textile’ ..cc.:s..<ccecssessoddeeuccersesecsesecncesecoues 2,455 1, 498 2,176 1,080 1,096 + 45.3 37.6 
Wood, wood products and paper ........-...-:-sccseseseseeereeereees 31, 075 22,135 23,522 10,486 13, 036 + 6.3 1.6 
12 Wood pulp 55202 11, 219 10, 358 5, 701 4,657 aT an Sao 
15 Pulpwood 4, 857 4,790 5, 202 1,340 3,862 tanoe 10.7 
19 Newsprint 8,341 3, 757 4,854 1,882 2;9%2 + 29.2 0.7 
26 Planksiand) boards)... sekctee- voce cos ekstectsotssvssane-aatessesceosaneeres | 1,797 1, 501 2, 242 1,192 1,049 + 49.3 0.8 
Tron And f€S PROGUCtS <....c.:.<2s.ssecesscensncassasessscececesecasssseneesqes 31,407 40, 039 62, O11 18, 882 43,129 + 54.9 12.0 
8 IF OM: OT Cie nec ececcsanvsstewacesasecte costceresdoseshecdsutesecenatcctenstearstaseere 7, 500 10, 344 15, 475 2,608 12, 867 + 49.6 10.2 
9 Scrap Iron ANGvStOe! s.cs.ccceccuavavsesucoasavacaesevseesevassesseuecwets 8,923 14, 813 15, 359 4, 488 10, 871 + 0301 5300 
10 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets. ..................s.cscsccessssees 2,990 456 14, 348 3, 468 10, 880 +2 34.0 
17 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............:s:ssesesesescosessseneses 3, aul 4,513 4,991 2, 488 2, 503 + 10.6 8.7 
20 Rol Wng milliproducts ie ccccescececectecesscseseaseereensseessesscacesoors 2,195 2,917 4,605 1,908 2,697 “yt ea) 13.9 
32 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 
IDELDES a ot oaes Sete acaceezowocesvasweecveneestesstewcavaoteattcesuaes eemerereanas 2, 595 1, 569 1,745 1,024 721 + 11.2 2.6 
34 Engines, interna] combustion, and parts Sees 1, 153 L520 1,642 1,104 538 Ge) 6.1 
35 AutomODbI1ES; »PASS ON BOT va s.cs- ot reverectcereesretesoceeases=zoacecsaces 267 1,007 1, 460 860 600 + 45.0 625 
Non-ferrous metals and products .................ccccsescceeseeseeeees 88,580 99, 735 116, 802 56, 981 59, 821 + 17.1 11.6 
2 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .... 28, 207 36, 566 48, 229 22,930 25, 299 Pholae 19.4 
5 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ....0...........-secceeeees 28, 326 27,527 24, 682 11,858 12,824 — 1053 15.2 
6 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ....................000 14, 326 15, 278 24, 227 14, 598 9,629 + 59.6 10.6 
18 INON-fErrOuS OLres') NOs De sacocstenesescassaacseresesecceesctecessvenecasce 1, 384 5, 386 4, 861 1,605 3, 256 ey 87.7 
21 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ................ccssseseseseses 6,987 5, 279 4,474 1,744 2, 730 SS Mays 15.2 
27 Electrical apparatus) sO.De eciser-cessscesnacsasnonserestecreccenes 1, 566 659 2,203 355 1,848 +234. 3 Sak 
31 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ................sseseseceeceeees 1,908 2,622 1,802 573 1, 229 = Bile 2.8 
38 Metallic SCrap; NO. Ds ..scsscsscereeessosacdessegecaductvsduevesewaaesawan LOG 2, 290 1,354 1,023 331 - 40.9 33.6 
Non-metallic minerals and products... — 19,540 24,440 34, 056 13,530 20,526 + 39.3 9.8 
4 ASbeStOS, UNMANUTAC CULE seccsccecesccesesteccedcawvevetersessaccerave 17, 812 21, 504 29, 846 11, 147 18,699 + 38.8 27.9 
Chemicals and allied products ..............::cccssessssseessesereseees 36,576 37, 088 40,115 21, 920 18,195 +9 8.2 20.5 
14 Synthetic plastics, primary forms.... sess 5, 851 8, 763 7,110 3,329 Shas - 18.9 24.0 
24 Drugsand! MedicinEs) memcac.c.ssaecsctn eee neaesstapee a aecest ss 1,310 1,059 21020 1,295 1, 230 +138.4 37.8 
MiscellameouS COMMOMICIES ..............ccceseceeeeeceeeseseeeereeeeenees 3,679 4,032 25, 915 4, 087 21, 828 +542. 7 16.8 
7 Aircraft and parts (except engines) Bees 228 580 20,040 295 19,745 or i) 50.2 
23 NOM-COMMEFCIAl MLEMS: Fi eecc-vccceacksvoeesocctescecs coceestremonsese 1,942 2, 243 2,551 1, 200 HERS i co lsh igs 6.2 
33 Ships, SOG Kosice Ai cieaceccscccctoct vsvectoneeesssticvcavserevcussettucdes 762 0 1,724 1,724 0 sil 5.6 
Total domestic exports to Europe ..............:.c.c:eccccesseeeseee 376,078 527,893 549,387) 257,750 291,637 + Wael 11.4 
Total of commodities itemized ...................:ccceseseceseeerseeee 318,523 474,563 492,564 | 227,672 264,892 
Percent of domestic exports itemized .................cccececeeeees &.7 89.9 89.7 88.3 90.8 
|e | 


1. Not listed separately prior to 1956. 
2. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XIV. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


j Europe’s 
year Group and commodity pee vad, ee share of 
1957 ‘es 1955 | 1956 ie 1957 Jan.- June | July-Dec. 1956-57 east 
| $7000 $’060 77000] $’000 $’000 a a3 
Agricultural and vegetable productS ...0........cccccccccseccecsceee 25, 530 27,456 28, 682 10, 210 18, 472 + 4,5 4.4 
15 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, Canned ....cccccccccccccescee 2,497 3, 466 Shorts 673 3, 100 + 8.9 16.7 
18 Wines 2, 554 3,077 3, 547 13819 2,228 Peloeo 66. 8 
20 Fruits, canned and preserved 3, 230 3, 204 3,031 1, 260 EET Arga Soe te! 14.7 
24 Florist and nursery stock 2193 2, 406 2, T66 1, 143 1, 623 +215.0 42.6 
33 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste .... 1, 856 Le Se HI 2, 261 613 1, 648 Bt sl ald 39. 5 
39 Brandy 1, 423 1, 636 1,939 705 1, 234 +. 18.15 Wes 
Animals and amimal products ...........cccccccccccsscccessscecesssecees 10, 294 11, 025 13, 838 4, 652 9, 186 + 25,5 11.1 
17 CBEESE Mire: wetecnrestcavercumtacar tesa Mester cs coset eee i 2, 931 3, 38] 3, 741 1, 637 2, 104 + 10.6 83. 8 
36 PunsSkins undressed fee aes ee 1, 402 1, 613 2,078 282 el 196 + 28.8 9,9 
Fibres, textiles and’ products. ..........cccccccccccsscsscssssssesececeeess 26, 643 33, 890 37, 606 19, 107 18, 499 + 11,0 9, 2 
8 Wool fabrics 2, 409 Goad oui 6, 188 3, 049 3, 139 + 66.0 15; 2 
9 Carpets and mats, wool hy PR 9, 929 5, 352 2, 572 2, 780 Osa, 46.1 
11 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 3, 419 4,705 5, 088 2,085 3, 003 aol atq il 10. 8 
13 Cotton fabrics 3, 495 5, tai 4,970 2985 2, 035 = phe eG 
23 Synthetic fabrics 1, 469 2, 138 Pag br kts 1, 365 1,412 + 29.9 11.0 
Wood, wood products and paper .............ccccccccscesssseceeeseeees 8, 871 10, 967 12, 043 5,178 6, 865 Hee: S 5.3 
21 BOOKS,” prbate d)y-fesreeceteorse eres saben ce ceeeraee esc e etc cies 2, 441 2, 954 3, 028 1, 414 1, 614 ts meaeyO 9.6 
29 COrk Wood ANG PrOGUCES? Mice ccctcee eee eerie nck tote eee 2, 665 2, 462 2,514 1,088 1, 426 ioe eye 56, 8 
34 Paperboard, paper and products oo....cc..ccccsscccessecessscesenes 842 1,992 2, 208 925 1, 283 + 10.8 3. 6 
MOM ANG LES" prod CES) ieearo este ceca: ccs hatin ect lecus tenet eeieeaes 51,530 108,090 113, 837 61, 204 52, 633 eC) 5.3 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .o.......cccccccsessssccesseseesees 17, O77 25, 289 30, 648 15, 074 15, 574 i 7A ay 4,9 
a Rolling mill products ......... 9, 103 37, 472 28,593 18, 347 10, 246 = PRY 12,9 
3 Automobiles, passenger 4,979 14, 101 19, 706 9,677 10, 029 oo iN 18.5 
Hf Fipes, Lubes and hl tbin gs ate nte ee ones seks cece, 4, 685 7, 654 hh te 4, 704 2, 998 + 05.6 Dd, 2 
14 TN Ye) haan ooh rereerce tents: See ORE EP AE EER 2, 716 3, 370 3, 856 ae LT 1, 839 + 14.4 10. 6 
27 Ballvanderollen Dearing’ me. cesnumen eee eae teak, 2,019 2,919 2, 568 1, 631 937 =s 1250 12. 8 
28 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .......cccccceeeeeee 448 711 2, 554 598 1, 956 +259, 2 ise 
Non-ferrous metals and products  ............cccccccscsesceseeceeereees 22, 786 31, 678 34, 297 13, 553 20, 744 me ate} 1 
5 Pile Ctrica lA PMArAbUS PMs OvDispe cscacnskeccsscicncasssesedeocesecveocousds 6, 251 8, 407 10, 282 4, 562 5, 720 re BP} 4.1 
6 Clocks, watches and parts 7, 608 9, 295 9,906 4, 306 5, 600 6. 6 74, 2 
16 Tin blocks, pigs and bars 3, 489 3, 469 3, 157 1, 809 1, 948 se tah} 44.0 
19 TY OMG Esa coerce rete avacavseac eteeeanche osaaces ath cases cicCoesetnuotzonetssonevi 728 4, 180 3, 284 346 2, 938 Ste 99.3 
Non-metallic minerals and products ...........0...cccccccceeceeeeeees 20, 341 28, 154 19, 587 8,317 11, 270 — 30,4 2.5 
10 GlagewiplaLerand ISRO bic. nc icciucseasesincearssenesedsccxcenveasooovises 5, 317 7, 881 5, 094 2, 191 2, 903 - 35.4 29.7 
12 MTA TONGS SUNS Chae acts eae cease cons cx eu areas ose Goss cxesveoacee 4, 631 Oat 4,988 2, 588 2, 400 = Si. 3 
38 GIASS Cul pressed Of DlOWN wr erarcccantaie canes css once 1, 164 1, 646 1,974 696 1, 278 + 19.9 ely) 
40 KelAS SBDKOCICLS pensOs eteae ase ote x, euspesecsrn os ecerceeerecnesa 901 1, 447 1, 738 818 920 na ON GT 19.6 
Chemicals and allied products ...0..........cccccccccscsscssereeseseeees 12, 620 13, 469 15, 860 6, 588 9, 272 + 17.8 5. 4 
22 Principal chemicals (except acids) N.O.p. .weeeeeeceseeees 2, 142 2, 107 2, 901 1, 023 1, 878 Pe oeed Did 
25 Dyeing andatanning materials: 5. see.-c....ascseeed¥escseecoxsss 2, 767 2, 655 2, 641 1, 500 1, 141 = Oe 22.0 
35 Drugs and medicines 1, 491 1, 609 2, Lo 1, 109 1, 042 ey ee ded 
it | Fertilizers, chemical 1163 1, 743 2,049 455 1, 594 7.6 15.0 
Miscellameous COMMOGItES 0.0.0.0... cccccsccessseesecesecesesennee 25, 728 31, 919 37, 026 16, 936 20, 090 + 16,0 1 
4 Non-commercial items Banas 6,961 9,579 12, 588 6, 138 6, 450 tol. 4 17. 4 
26 Containers ens. Dx Acsceteveee. ches satan acest ase oats cet ene 1, 740 2, 394 2, 629 US PAB 1, 506 fe 918 22, 2 
30 Cameras and parts (except X-rayS) .c..ceeccccsssceceseeeeeres 1, 938 2, 348 2,512 1,152 1, 360 + ais O Sone 
31 Medical, optical and dental goods, N.O.D. veeeeeeceseeeeeeee 1, 503 1, 862 2,411 i) 1, 306 ere S| 8. 3 
32 Jewellery and precious Stones, N.O.P. ceccccccssssccecseeeeeees 1, 918 2. aa1 2, 360 1, 147 1, 213 BETS) REN of 
Total imports from Europe ..............cccccccccccccesseesssscesceseessenes 204,343 296,647 312,777 | 145,745 167, 032 + 504 5.6 
Total of commodities itemized ....................ccccccssccssseeseeeenee 133,387 209,106 224,153 | 107,181 116, 972 
Percent of imports itemized ...............c.ccccccsccesssseseseseseesees 65, 3 70.5 ro ker 73.5 70, 0 
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TABLE XV. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity Calendar year 
rank in Group and commodity 

neas 1955 | 1956 | 1957 

i $7000 $°000 $’000 
Agricultural and vegetable products...............ccccecsseceseeesees 46, 977 48,133 39, 586 
4 20, 663 21,319 15, 354 
6 14, 900 15, 542 12,678 
19 3, 605 SLD 3,015 
37 895 854 885 
38 HIGd A Ens are Os Pemecreveeasterersee: cvncentaacstatecsdsaneadcseresreestestesesa-a O17 1,036 840 
39 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned ...............:0000- 633 743 787 
40 We Peta Dles ofl OSD maccccqcesscuere acesccasavevevs caus estacceusecscovceesanecucs 672 985 781 
Animals and animal products 19, 469 20, 161 19, 646 
ll RUST Mi CULE Ueavecesccsectrererecéceseuccesesneotsvecccrenccsaccverctecaravteeerece 5, 478 5, 701 6,353 
3 PPESNSECATN OG Le, cerscsvese-ccsverstscseaccee exvevcvacecsearacererateeammesasce ay BBB 5,074 4,640 
26 Teather, unmanufa ctureds sien ..ccccaceecescecececssarcnedvcnescteccccess 876 1, 122 1, 582 
27 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated............-..secesere 1, 294 1,996 1, 307 
30 Pork and beef, pickled 1, 416 1, 390 1,159 
31 SDR UO Wissssg cecxcovecssaccescevenseeceests sevscevestnetaesssscsacestateectuveteesesce 1, 293 1, 228 1,088 
Fibres, textiles and products 3,331 3,371 4,161 
29 Cotton: PADrICS (iia. ccostenssscuseccececaveccouscsuestavavvaccessserectsecess 871 721 1,221 
36 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 00... ce eseteeeeene 943 822 938 
Wood, wood products and paper 64, 433 52, 645 55, 566 
1 Planks and aboard casesst caer vacsnacseceeets tusscestcoseseamraveemssess 32, 964 24,791 23,866 
2: ING WSDIINE Da DEL ..ccceccvecer-cccascvcasecesececcienscscecvecserencesssetessrese Baa tpl 19,735 22,785 
20 WoOd)! pull Dis tsdccs. occcseccgeeececevevensdesctrecsuacdes eevee Meee weochecers 2, 345 2,030 2,13 
33 Wa. Din E D&D Clik. c.c-ssesececere sovevecssstecactvevevsccnsescedstncaseveeacens 911 830 986 
35 Bond ‘and writinig Paper UN CUE c.ccccccececcascssacecserevcesecereeces 1, 338 1,052 955 
Tron ANd 16S! PrOGUCUS «. cc.ces cece ce sckcaecoecsassvessusvocsvsexvecsveizrceveveseo 67, 942 67, 449 61,258 
3 Automobilesy PASSONE CM iccccevesssccnsvescesecssesecevevececerecpveccesos 12, 187 12, 328 16,058 
7 Automobile parts (except engines) 17, 847 17, 459 Loy SDL 
8 Rolling mill) produ Cts = .caievesccesscetscavasacecuvsccevessessasase care cevs 2,827 3,966 8,631 
9 Machinery. (non-farm) and spans) cccmverscccacssesssdeeccsccctetecses 5,919 5, 434 7,681 
14 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ..........-..ssesceee 2, 168 3, 527 4, 200 
17 AULOMODILE Si, LLOUGIU we sacececsrosscocecs setercetensetcsnees metecmscetee cece By 4 4, 600 3,927 
mal Pipes, tubes) and! Llimes cec.c-cssessecesncscvee ves eceoscesterseses sees 860 708 2,425 

23 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 

parts 2,014 1,892 1,869 
25 TEOOIS secs sccavsesvancteee vtec succes suovetecnicoasmevssecuctsseastiewmneecrstoractcs 987 1, 278 1, 673 
Non-ferrous metals and Products.............s.cccecesesececesece seers 22, 602 19, 123 27,429 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 9,031 7,461 13,098 
10 Me etriCAlsaDDALALUS, MsOsDelcceasrcsesecerecstecceetacesascescearerese 4, 270 4,083 6, 798 
16 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................:::012cereee tay Ti 4,335 4,100 
| Non-metallic minerals and Products ..........sssssessssseseseecese 5, 923 4, 699 6, 711 
15 ASHES tOS* URMAUULAGUUNE Mics <eererseerapssercomoreceseeenecarsesesee 3, 851 2, 754 4,146 
Chemicals and allied Products. ..................::ccccseceseseceeesecere 9, 910 11,320 14, 612 
18 Synthetic plastics), primary [Oris  scccssesceececece--seserevecaves Cay TASHEL 3,335 3, 799 
24 Fertilizers; Chem Cal geecescxccevcces-vectsevsssseaccssscecsvtservocececese 60 50 ibs vienl 
32 Synthetic resin ManuLac ture sicvescece-cececcsorecevscessesrsecsosacere 577 147 1,050 
34 Drugs and Medicines... c.cccsesccovecosscavecessversvsescassexavuacosarstere 868 848 978 
Miscellaneous COMMOGICIES ..................ccccesecececece cess ceeeserers 9, 342 26,459 12,546 
12 Non-=cCommerciglyitemspscccccceceaccercoe-sesesecccsnverccocevrsccateccsera 3,076 4,892 5, 538 
22 PA CKA BOS rite ccsrecertcstasesarsceetescecastctomanestscucsnasvbozeeeetesttacssees 2,988 3,011 ay 4 
28 Aircraft and parts (except CENgiMeS) ..........cssccececesereresere 709 15, 310 1,279 
Total domestic exports to the Commonwealth.................. 249,929 253,360 241,516 
Total of commodities itemized .........0..........csccecescresseenere se 205,438 208,164 205,481 
Percent of domestic exports itemized .................:::0000+8 82.2 82.2 85.1 


1. Over 1000%. 


1957 
Jan.- June | July-Dec. 
$’000 $7000 | 
17, 744 21, 842 
5,041 LORS 13 
Ge? 5, 906 
1, 826 1,189 
467 418 
471 369 
368 419 
385 396 
8, 867 10, 779 
Pte yl 3, 442 
Pe BN 2HOLS 
7192 790 
601 7106 
573 586 
275 813 
1,435 2,726 
410 811 
289 649 
27,129 28,437 
12, 692 11,174 
10, 184 12,601 
hs BRR 1,214 
382 604 
401 554 
30, 626 30, 632 
9,920 6, 138 
5,905 4, 646 
2,101 6, 530 
3, 598 4,083 
Lise 2, 467 
2, 508 1, 419 
1,458 967 
829 1,040 
918 155 
15, 232 12,197 
8, 706 4,392 
2, 780 4,018 
2, 344 1, 756 
2,395 4,316 
1,797 2,349 
1, 661 6, 951 
2, 220 T7579) 
7178 973 
549 501 
418 560 
6,112 6,434 
2, 559 2,979 
1, 248 724 
661 618 
117,202 124,314 
101,720 103,761 
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17. 8 
28.0 
18. 4 
5.0 
3.6 
18.9 
5.9 
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2.6 
11.4 

8.6 
41.0 
34.5 
16.6 
11.4 


23.4 


14.1 


5.5 
3.7 
15.5 
34.8 
18.8 
9.2 


9.2 
30.3 
39.6 


41.4 
19.1 
14.6 


1.2 
30.9 


43.4 
15.6 
66.5 

5.4 


42.8 
50.5 
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4.8 
4.0 
20.7 
13.8 
1.3 
5.0 
43.6 
13.9 


6.5 
25.9 
33.5 
16.2 
17.3 
95.3 
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15.3 
88. 2 
32.9 


3.8 
8.5 
3. 2 
0.9 
28.5 
50. 3 


11.8 
71.0 
81.4 
26.1 
13. 4 
15.7 
87.6 
22.4 


2.8 
57.6 


2.7 
5.7 
27.0 
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1.9 
3.9 


1.5 
12.8 
3.6 
41.7 
14.7 


8.1 
13.5 
75.6 
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TABLE XVI. Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity Calendar year 1957 Change eee Sy 
rank in Group and commodity from item total 
fost | 1955 | 1956 1957 | Jan.-June | July-Dec.| 199657 | “1957 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % | % 
Agricultural and vegetable products .0..0.....ccccscccsseesceeceee 131,466 131,764 144, 999 6, 890 81, 109 + 10,0 22.2 
1 SURAT, WNTOLINE Mires scractetsuctescrtiretacrtocssitecteeecttiincs 45,917 49, 455 65, 180 24,573 40,607 nee bly ts) 86,2 
3 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated .......c.ccccccscecsosceesene 27, 145 23-170 22,233 12, 080 10, 153 =a 0) 56.9 
4 PEGE NDIA CK Wha atsveccoscsecstetetterserstecartiebovsethenaersc ken hence 22,970 23, 001 21, 569 13, 274 8, 295 = G.2 89.2 
Hf Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .... 5,439 6,627 5, 542 1, 540 4,002 SL ae: 26.4 
8 PNUICS Orie dmeeec stares eter sscetesnecteitctec ante es 5,014 4, 468 5, 102 411 4,691 + 14,2 38.4 
9 WOCOR DEANS, NOL TOASLEG. ceresserrmeeeret etree: 3,623 3,892 4,781 2,478 2308 in BAS) 68.5 
12 Coffee ETC CIS srccccsecttetcctiscenccsretettircs cece ea 3, 871 5, 595 4,048 2,564 1, 484 Sel 4S: 6.8 
13 INUES Drersncost acsorscecerstrantest tereatcrercesntom eer enterse cee tne 5,621 4, 246 3,929 1,669 2, 260 Ce (eas) 18.2 
15 Molassestand) Syrups mctacs-sccastere rte sccutostene 2, 596 2, 337 3, 286 1,047 2, 239 + 40.6 59.2 
22 MUU GF ssa scadbacecsevacscnssessctrMveese soucossnyssoeeeesderaascuesinicecesscateiseves 1,319 1, 667 1,615 605 1,010 Tail ocbasd 43.8 
24 Fruits, canned and preserved 1, 406 705 1, 195 520 675 + 69.5 ts} 
25 Spices iL eda lie Plo 1, 083 618 465 =) is? 43.0 
27 Wines £70 869 980 412 568 sp BPA: 18.4 
28 1, 441 1191 877 561 316 - 26.4 32.3 
ai 450 461 617 220 397 + 33.8 23.0 
37 18 285 452 250 202 + 58.6 7.9 
12,171 12, 014 12, 735 5, 686 7, 049 + 6.0 10, 2 
10 3, 209 5, 291 4, 599 2, 119 2, 480 Sah a Rg | 95.0 
19 2, 823 1, 946 2, 562 616 1,946 tole 42.5 
20 2, 363 1, 838 2,016 1, 596 420 de enh 83.3 
33 67 240 595 305 290 +147,9 52.2 
34 603 188 581 145 436 +209.0 Zone 
40 240 398 385 91 294 ore 61.9 
Fibres, textiles and products 29, 186 31,561 27, 603 14,536 13, 067 —- 12.5 6, 8 
5 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics 10, 601 10, 188 9,908 4, 745 5,163 eT. 76.9 
Wool, raw 12,025 13° 213 9,437 5, 894 3, 543 = 28.6 58.9 
16 Cotton fabrics 7. oi ah 3,037 3,132 1,613 1, 519 ip ee 4.8 
21 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 380 814 ST 692 1,045 +113,4 Seal 
26 Carpets and mats, wool 769 1,041 1,039 aint 528 = Ola 8.9 
38 Cotton manufactures, n.o.p. 201 264 426 198 228 + 61,4 5} 14) 
Wood, wood products and paper o...........cccccsssessseseessseseeees 553 868 879 495 3&4 ime GES} | 0.4 
39 GOES wrimbermandmumbenmererste eee tr ait eet 327 517 416 256 160 = 19.5 1,3 
row and GS! PEOMUCS ics. ccicccvasssssscesscosesssusssescscacssosssecessesoets 300 1, 319 1,420 898 522 cme Chie! 0,1 
30 Rolin gamit Wi produce sess cessccescestescsstascreteoescsvescovme ates 0 739 662 562 100 - 10,4 0,3 
Norferrous metals and products  .......ccccccccccooeseeee fs 24,143 29 814 41, 241 18, 606 22, 635 + 38.3 &5 
24 Bauxite and alumina for aluminum 15, 247 19, 332 29, 458 12, 640 16, 818 + 52.4 75.9 
11 Man Gan CSCVOLCs Rive, sesecee a eeseeestoet Acesset ae ee 4,470 2,624 4,409 2,379 2, 030 + 68.0 58.6 
17 STRINIDIOCES typi Esra Nd ADATS eee cee ees 2, 262 2, 981 3, 099 1,427 1, 672 iA. 36.3 
18 Bauxiterand alumingen.0.Dsmesmerses cesses eee 1, 289 1, 889 2, 807 1,430 SHAT + 48.6 45.8 
31 CDTOMECOLC Mes ttsceresseerioace sete ienec sae ere ee 292 426 637 370 267 + 4955 ABS) 
35 HMiectrica Wapparatus iO; Dseccecyeete tees eee 434 330 562 265 297 + 70.3 0.2 
Non-metallic minerals and products ..0.........cccccccscsesseceeee 9,566 11,310 7, 688 5, 249 2,439 - 32,0 1,0 
14 Petroleum, crude and partly refined 6, 704 Up BtsHl 3,491 3, 166 325 - 52,7 eel 
23 PADIAS IOS Mr cecccvcerssictspecrorssorsotror orescence rere 1, 234 1, 740 1,599 850 749 = EA 8.7 
Chemicals and allied productS oo.......cccccccccsssscesssesceseceee 804 7168 711 365 346 = yey! 0.2 
Miscellaneous commodities 1,819 2, 229 2,804 1, 276 1,528 + 25.8 0.5 
29 Non=Commercialitemstem secettstec.tehtohiccce tee ees 544 593 768 341 427 + 29.5 
36 WONTAINE TSN. Os) anc. eretotsscsscttstertrencrenserriT etter 360 415 521 200 321 + 25.5 
Total imports from the Commonwealth ...0.......cc.ccesesseese 210,010 221,647 240,080 | 111,001 129,079 + 8.3 4,3 
Total of commodities itemized ...............cccccccssscecsoceccesseces 197,83 206,556 227,335 | 105,233 122, 102 
Percent of imports itemized ooo... ccscscsscsescsescececesesssesene (ag! 94.2 9%. 2 94, 7 94.8 94.6 
4 ee =aE vol [ET A erceraearart 
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TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to Latin America 
Commodity Calendar year 1957 Change preen 
rank in Group and commodity from . item total 
1957 1955 | 1956 1957 | Jan.-June|July-Dec, | 1956-57 1957 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 Yo % 
Agricultural and vegetable products ................-.:::::seeeee- 36, 886 33,679 27,010 12,413 14,597 - 19.8 3.2 
5 WRG ab LLOUI ea ciccnscvessestecveccxone vssepcdeeasten seeees evscusceaieaneiateones 19, 101 14,442 10,332 4,640 5,692 = 200 16.9 
15 MAING rac. eeeasccoues taasteceanceeee osaccaaea toa staaeren tactics ieactaatentecemeer cee 3,680 4,103 4,381 1,927 2,454 + 6.8 44.9 
16 WHE AG oa. thoccen Avcssiees cach NevaanOreveavceacdttecerusschexsccseoteree irene 6,519 7, 193 4,210 BPR! se We — ais 5 Leet 
2S RubDertire stand TUDES s.cccos-.ccst-eteteetecesossen esse Stee ence sae 1, 867 1,434 1,661 985 676 +2 1558 Parts) 
25 motatoes eertiired (Seed | aacscceccserctcestsecusstvecarsscrecauebeeaed 1, 365 1,613 1,502 142 1, 360 = 62.9 37.8 
33 590 842 1,058 522 536 * 25.7 4.7 
34 740 1, 008 985 590 395 it Dad 15 
Animals and animal products. ...........2........-ccccececesseeeeteeeeeee 15,346 18, 062 17, 731 6,037 11,694 =A 8 5.9 
10 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ...........ccc00seeee- 6, 200 6, 637 6,092 1,637 4,455 - $8.2 80.5 
12 FOISH is CUP CGN cacoccesacssscnerace iotnevaccesss snebetucactetecas costa reacescosiee 4,629 5, 822 5, 242 2,503 2, 739 — 10.0 21.4 
19 Eggs in the shell (chiefly food) ..... 699 796 2, 853 93 2, 760 + 258.4 87.9 
26 breather ummean ut achunedi sn... .-2-.-saecesereseecateneeerencaeeeseessnes 970 Poe 1,421 686 7135 ce OAUTH 14.5 
37 Gattle, dairy and! pure-bred: c.c.cecsreosesesnoreseseessebnseesctecah cae 1,088 1,927 898 439 459 ~ 53.4 9.6 
Fibres, textiles amd products ................ccc::sececcececeeeceeeeeees 1, 843 2,356 3,051 1,143 1,908 + 29.5 11.2 
30 Syntheticithread: andiy armies saeececsee pee cccesee ny ea vead 738 657 1, 205 300 905 + 83.4 20.9 
Wood, wood products and paper ......-.....::seccccsceceseseesenseeveee 26,910 29,639 36,027 15, 696 20,331 + 21.16 2.5 
1 NG WSDINb DAD ER 225 oc, cstassstescadsnacees adanswtscseteacecsecaserseseeen? 18,315 22, 256 Zool 11,662 15, 669 + 22.8 3.8 
18 WOOt DU Div ccevccccstccsscccccssnasscunceetote eeveasncase cies conreoasanceemeseceree 4,667 2,692 2,915 1,561 1,354 pe eetbe) 1.0 
22 Planks Pang DOards) ccrescsteccaccccsevacencheseeteesescuereosecneteeeseeeen 513 1,374 Pia badly 939 1,286 + 61.9 0.8 
40 IBOOK DAD CF carcccececsacesescate sus dovcaed eeocoeneloseactaremenspenc meee 599 566 PAR 333 394 + 28.4 10.1 
Iron “and' tts products) 22.c.cccc.fe hac Scesee eo cacao baedecte sae taneree nce 30, 387 37,437 56, 389 30, 734 25,655 + 50.6 10.9 
3 Machinery (non-farm) "and! parts) sccsc-ccomseveseceesevastecescenees 11, 505 12, 729 15, 266 7,449 7,817 + 19.9 26.7 
6 PFOCOMOVLV-ESTANG PALlS cercecesseecetce eeen eee aee ee eeteeeseeeeaee 18 117 10, 256 6, 774 3,482 +p 89.1 
4 Rolling mill products! 22...c....<..2-c1es0ce 6, 502 8,019 9,134 1, 238 1,896 ee Se, 27.6 
13 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 117 es 4,820 1, 293 PAT + 171.4 11.4 
14 Farm implements and machinery(except tractors) and 
TUS ccrons scdeacaseanceseavacdsnavere cn csencs Mist avsaseeudtoocuches esas 4, 294 5, 563 4,649 De Ag Ht 2,472 - 16.4 6.9 
20 Pipes) tubes ‘and ftttumes isa ceesceceesees cctereee-seesseeaes 164 221 2,798 433 2.360 cae 25.9 
21 Automobiles? PASS EMER scctece~se.cacconnsesocs-esseceseeeakceeceoereace 142 1, 982 2,390 1, 250 1, 083 se et Wi beset | 10.3 
32 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ....................- 922 724 1,097 660 437 + St e0 4.1 
38 a rACtONS (ANG PALS. cise. desssecaceseessaste uss esseteevene hi aeeiae oseeaeete Loo 718 846 429 417 +, 1758 19.4 
Non-ferrous metals and products .............:.:c::ccsceseseceeeeeene 17, 304 21,135 25, 007 11, 155 13, 852 me IS 2.5 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...............0....-0-- 3,947 6,101 8,423 4, 283 4,140 we Shee. San 
9 Blectricalapparabus .00.0. po me cstieereceeerem trees noes 6, 387 5,981 7,518 3, 036 4,482 Toone 29.8 
17 Copper wire and copper manufactures .u..........eececeeceeene 3,798 5, 304 3, 504 1,487 2,017 BEAK) 49.3 
28 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 814 455 1,307 638 669 + 187.3 0.8 
29 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 700 159 1, 261 518 143 + 66. 1 0.5 
Non-metallic minerals and products ..................0ccccceceeeeeeee 8,101 8,112 8,527 3,561 4, 966 ag | 2.5 
11 Asbestos, unmanufactured 6,411 5, 986 6,021 2, D27 3,494 =e OMS) 5.6 
36 BATIGG, (Sie cenu ionnseacepecctwaaecorsessasc¥etoravacdanqetetseosseccteceeserserce nests 386 580 944 328 616 + 62.8 39e0 
Chemicals and allied products ..................:cccccccssesseceeeeeeees 19, 950 15, 288 19, 647 9, 768 9,879 + 28.5 10.1 
4 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .................. 12,710 8, 449 11, 299 5, 739 5, 560 rook 38.1 
24 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 1,145 1,451 1,538 623 915 + 46.0 15.0 
31 DIUSS ANG MeCIGINES see-cecepecsssestenecesseececesees sects: cetera 760 1,020 1,198 Sil 627 te OL Tei 18.0 
35 Fertilizers; chemical sicccs cca erence eee 1,923 542 976 800 176 + 80.1 2.0 
Miscellaneous commodities  ..................:sssccseceeeeseeeeceeeeerees 4,103 10, 730 31,271 21, 250 10,021 + 191.4 20.3 
2 SHIPS; SO] dsc. c.ca: <oncaceatsteoesasecasnececanseesaectcscvcsseec seat cence 1, 050 4,971 26,993 18, 849 8, 144 + 443.0 87.6 
27 Aircraft and parts (except eENgineS) .n......c.cccccsrcseereceeeve 563 3, 241 1, 378 1, 057 321 2D hie 5 Be) 
39 INOH=COMMeEncI al TU ern Sipe era acres cocoa ses conned ceceee 583 744 816 346 470 toe De 200 
Total domestic exports to Latin America ...............-.....-.. 160, 830 176,436 224,659 | 111, 756 112, 903 al Silerck 4.6 
Total of commodities itemized .....................:cc.ssseceseceeneeeee 138, 276 151,977 199,413 99, 701 99, 712 
Percent of domestic exports itemized .................:.......-000- 86.0 86.1 88.8 89.2 88.3 
=e ee sie | aa ees eee 
1. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XVII. Imports from Latin America 


Commodity Calendar year 1957 Change | Lat. Am. 
rank in Group and commodity ie jh ae Share of 
1957 | ni ‘ : 1956-57 | item total 
+ 1955 1956 1957 Wedaones June | July Dec. | 1957 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % %, 
Agricultural and vegetable products ...........-.-..----.---+:0-+++ 94,430 98,684 104, 835 52,750 52, 085 + 6.2 16.1 
2 OLLCO BELO ON nicer cccs.cctcpocertosatrorsnsseeteticsevecceotoetiet facvestewtee 50,287 53, 899 51,990 26,993 24, 997 it Be eae 87.9 
3 Bananas, fresh 23, 044 23, 407 24, 364 11,986 12,378 oe aE 99.9 
4 Sugar, unrefined 6,396 Grote 10, 452 4,149 6, 303 + 64.0 13.8 
9 BNUDS ircerspvesevedeccet cons consneccccsastwateescscasusaceseasoiussecesesesseapacenetce 3,620 3,679 3,554 Anale 1, 282 Blau! 16.4 
10 We getables , fresh ccset cs tccencovcocucdnssecsatcs «custtecssennh eee 2,147 2,130 Ze GOT 2,682 LT Sistas fod 6.9 
13 PERL C Ogee eee Sac acuncaeaeaceceabastentecersntoties Utecena tee hevimoncastoanine Bae 1,680 ort 706 1,031 toed Silla ss) 
14 POUCA T pL CLINCG cscs cstyisaucacecoscuevecscorcusveassy-cleccenecsvesnseoreetors 324 227 1,591 0 1,591 +600. 9 95.6 
15 Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1S) .o.ceteeeeceseseseseee 1,366 1, 092 1,502 497 1,005 BH lats Ta 
17 Fruits, canned and preserved 979 1,359 1,129 162 967 = 169 Haid 
18 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste 954 608 1,093 341 752 + 79.8 19.1 
21 WOCGA DEANS) NOt LOASLC Cie ctcccsnscsccssersesacctuccoracee satnetbeines 1,650 1755 838 304 534] - 27.4 12.0 
24 MODACO MUNMANUTA Cture ds Lei eleteiccscecasocaccrsresenttecers cece 638 548 598 Bau PARTS ime ted 18.3 
26 MOLES SOS 8 ROSY TUS ee tas reece cuccesscresteccndeeacpeusseeectasresees 413 170 521 505 16 +206.5 9.4 
27 PIT CR DD LEB in LF OS Her, ciecacyos tusacetesenc-cosseversensasstecsuetecnseetececers 561 585 475 423 52 = 18.8 80.2 
28 Natural gums; resins and) balsam: <...cc:.cesecscesesseosecesasecese 159 340 444 359 85 + 30.6 8.3 
30 Me@LOnS off CSI scc.. <ccasentesteseroettcses seve caries eave sedasataeusavectescee’ 267 393 395 379 16 + 025 Sig 
Animals and animal products ..........2.2.....2-s:esececeeeeseseee a 2,332 2,386 3, 058 1,362 1,696 + 28.2 2.5 
12 Meats uCRNMe CIE carpe eacscce ce cocrmatett asecvesnsts ceettneccticc socentesce 1359 936 2,042 901 1,141 +118.2 33.9 
32 HISD eCANNEU wecascortateesceeteecicereececstibeteterecasscostee emmateeece ee 217 311 25 196 129 POCA SD 4.9 
Fibres, textiles and products. ................:scecccsssssssceceeesseseeee 27,294 38, 712 11, 633 3,775 7, 858 - 69.9 2.8 
6 Cotton, raw 19, 768 29,160 4,796 168 4,628 SIS: 9.7 
<4 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres 3,910 4,017 4, 087 1,807 2,280 me lea, 56.5 
19 Synthetiestibres) Cops) and yarn <...<.cssecestcovesesveeodechacocees 1,288 25200 976 734 242 Oo 6a 
22 WOON IPE Wide ctstecccecaencorecersee tor reas te ica race poaccsa thee east cece Ven CANE in etal 745 566 179 - 44.9 4.7 
33 Baler and binder twine 306 499 324 211 Las aS ewl) 16.5 
37 COtLOnGLINGSLS i waceres-ceccssnsvedeseatetsetscaveqessveseers sees 188 205 196 88 108 = 4.4 10.7 
38 Vegetable fibres for brushes 1a 90 194 712 122 +115.6 36.4 
Wood, wood products and paper ..........---------------:0:eeee-e-0- 795 712 290 68 222 — 59.3 0.1 
36 T.0 28 pibtMb Grand um ben mess cevetscscovastccevsscocsevecssecsccersscee 760 647 210 39 yA - 67.5 0.7 
Iron and its products 896 3, 224 4, 826 1,728 3,098 + 49.7 0.2 
8 AT OW ORCS os scn.ccs cts sszatiicn cece concec coscasaecheccnecess exctseeoactemenesesucdctte 876 1,791 3, 793 7184 3,009 +111.8 10.4 
20 0 ie SHE) 974 920 Dag = 2954 0.4 
1,573 3, 344 3,601 1,558 2,043 + 7.7 0.7 
11 NOn=ferrous (OF OS jh OS Dice eckcnsssceseet owerss secoseetectanacecoccaosees 1 MA (Pz 2,210 1,247 963 + 28.4 26.1 
23 MAN EAN CS CLOTE Kon stecenvirsatcscarcsncsetescecsrassvarsadsensetnecessséce-nasc 311 1, 081 680 6 674 Sephifeal 9.0 
29 Mercury and quicksilver 885 399 444 295 149 ae TULA 38.0 
Non-metallic minerals and products ..............:sccccccceeeeerees 188,625 211,042 248,463 | 123,515 124,948 +17.7 32.0 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................cccceessseee 174,022 198,787 241,629 | 121,907 119,722 ae Plats 79.1 
5 UCI OL Sec catccecn.ceectcateercertoracttossestnassion.ccasseasesteczesssassece 13, 959 11,184 5, 967 Tr252 4,715 — 46.6 eso 
31 Lime, plaster and ‘Cement cc... is.h.cocsccnatesevecesstssosseescnses 51 212 349 166 183 + 64.6 8.2 
35 I IUOPS DAN cresccters teres cevadarecererecvertasvevenstceterctertvcesetussecaraccce 234 645 270 83 187 casts} sil! 71.4 
Chemicals and allied products ........-..-..---.:-::--esesesesereseeere 1,231 1, 099 825 358 467 | - 24.9 0.3 
25 Dyeing and tanning materials 2 ...............scccsssscccessseceeoee 830 969 570 265 305 | - 41.2 ao 7 
Miscellaneous conmodities 2,080 2,647 2,376 1,355 1,021 - 10.2 0.5 
16 Wax, vegetable and mineral, 1.0.). .......ccccscecssceseceserese ots 1,648 1,391 791 600 il Mayet} 714.5 
34 INOD=COMMEPCIAL TOMS © cy-see cet. scecccessessatessescosetrrecerocvosseed 270 281 2120) ears 145 = WOlaie 0.4 
39 Contain Grs\ sm Ol ps -s:scassceceseecsecoevtee 80 139 186 120 66 OG 1.6 
40 Canadian gs OOGS ire LUIMe Gee enerc sees ens goeeey eee eee 34 127 168 121 47 vs pa 1.8 
Total imports from Latin America ................-..2-2-::02-20-0-+ 319,256 361,850 379,907 | 186,469 193,438 + 5.0 6.8 
Total of commodities itemized ...............-..----..-2:::0:00000-+-0- 315,229 357,459 376,338 | 184,945 191,393 
Percent of imports itemized ................:cc0ccceesssecsseeesesseneeee 98. 7 98.8 99.1 99.2 98. 9 


1. Less than $500.00. ; 
2. All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these periods were (in thousands) 1955, $830; 1956, 
$967; 1957, $570; January-June, 1957, $265; July-December, 1957, $305. 


C. TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1956 and 1957 
(Values in $’000) 
Note: Countries ranked by their importance in Canada’s total trade in 1957. For United States and United Kingdom see Tables IX-XII. 


= 1956 1957 = 1956 1957 


3. VENEZUELA 


Domestic’ exports dn. 0 -cesencerancasoe ses eestor eee 34, 335 39, 844 | Imports... ’ 208,401 248, 145 
RO@-O@ XPOKCS 5 eco eee ee ence ae a een ea eas 82 341 | Trade: balance .:.:cnceeser nee Ere -173, 984 -207, 961 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 
Whe at) Ll On ao sore ie ss cuesoteeacssucr sv ourvenssteedorue steceeeecusaeeds 8,395 5,613 Electricaliapparats. Osun oe eee eee 915 953 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .... 5,482 5,344 SArIUC’ carccenteese scence, ASE eC s ar 580 944 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ......cccccccececsceceereeees 1, 988 2,855 | Potatoes, certified seed ..............0: 1,024 813 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ............ 196 2,616 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 247 497 
Hees insche shell (or 10 Od) re-esecr te meeteereanaenee 796 2,614 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 499 28 
News printipa per: iycessesesc ace secee oe. 1,910 2,461 
Planks: andgboards ese ers cre ees eteente been eects oe. 1, 241 2,113 | Principal imports: 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .............. oe 968 1,619 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .................... 196, 560 241, 629 
Copper wire and copper manufactures 1,430 1,091 Hue OUsiaaeeweee ae. 11, 184 5, 967 
ANITOMODILES DAS SONS CN eo cce- errs oe pean  cenencenenees 1, 057 1, 061 Coffee, green ...... 455 248 
4. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
| 
Domesticiexports:...cccpetetecssssiavesseisc ee eee 1345098. ESTE93S9 1 Imports eee er ee errr ear ee eee 89, 348 97, 646 
FRO=GRPORES secede eee ee Oe each auiee state 674 3: 014; Trade balance erie ee + 45,424 + 57,307 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
N18 0 (opm ana gee a A LE ar Con een 66, 881 53,514 Automobiles, passenger ..............06 14, 022 19, 483 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)...........0....... 20 11,107 Machinery (non-farm) and parts dy yan PA | 12,398 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .................. PA leiat 9,296 Non-commercial items et 4,792 4,828 
TRON OnG ers) 08 paar ce meee ee ceteee as see ve See eee 6,859 8, 294 Rolling mil) products (iron and steel) ee 6, 390 3, 752 
Barley: .5 eee oa ees cc ace 5035 T, 987 Hilectrical apparatus, oie. [ar..cs eee ee BY 1,484 3, 206 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 5, 906 7,600 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) 2,860 3, LES 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 4,193 6, 230 R01 ic Weer careesonera PRecHtre Rete ae RRO EER PCr arnt PTAA PA APA 2,159 
Scrap iron andusteel.cess..cosct-ccssceree eek c ance eee Cy TT2 5, 969 Clocks; watches: andipanisues tne ceo eee 1,774 2, 147 
Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ......0......ccceceeeee eee 196 4, 240 Cameras and parts (except X-ray) oe nds 1,820 1,789 
Rape seed y 68 2,798 AULOMOUL GS mine le te mes eet ene cemen enecnee a 1,693 1,691 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 42 2s: Automobile parts (except engines) ............... is 917 1,507 
Wood) pulpie 2 on eee eran rae ere 1, 858 2,344 Jewellery and precious stones, n.o.p. 1,399 1,432 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms iil} 2,102 Glass, plate and sheet 1,683 132% 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 3,077 2,026 Synthetic fabrics dss 1,038 1, 294 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............... 2.027 1,929 Citlery se eee ie 1, 062 1,104 
Hides and skins (except furs) 847 We pie Cottontfabricsys, ie 2 esr cen orertn ere eceenee be 1,256 1, 067 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ................... 680 1,453 Wire and wire products ...................... Se 1, 053 944 
SG ee 5 OR Oe of 6 EN, AN Lo 4,682 Me 1g Lime, plaster and cement 1,108 117 
5. JAPAN 
Domestic: @xports eesti ace ee ee es 127, 870 NS O05 2. MOLts io cccces eer aes seca tons seecceoeerc eer tet ee crer eee ane 60, 826 61, 605 
FRG=@ XPONCS icteric er 178 361 | Trade balance 75ers ace icecintnccte eee + 67,221 + 77,909 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Wheat raliudaascsdettcerttacstsvatedecwnsw ent 56, 677 53,673 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles oo... Testo, 8, 828 
Barley x 10, 762 13, 833 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ... 8,132 6, 751 
Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ...........ccccc.csceeeee 6,307 11,399 Bish, ‘canned... .c.cccusenee. cee ee 5, 582 4,215 
WiOOGs DUNN Perrtecntrstsnaeseescoaetem ce Reo er a ere At Ree 12,796 11, 069 Cotton fapricse. nse 4,108 4,176 
Pigs; ingots, blooms: and: billets ss e-c acetone 1, 039 9,073 Toys and sporting goods 3,478 3,645 
Asbestos, unmanufactured| o.22..<c.rssseseeeeeeesees 5, 136 4,960] Plywoods and Veneels.......ccecececceeeeees 1,824 2,696 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 689 2, 701 Citris fits. ccc .sceeeee eee ees 1,409 1, 748 
Copper, primary and semi-fapricated ...............00 6, 609 DEOD4 Containers *neOeD. eerie meee meets 1,334 1,622 
TRON SOLE: 4 [24 ee ee See ee o> oO ce er 2,076 2, 343 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 0.000.000... 2,855 1,529 
ee 3,359 2,309 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 20..........ceececeeeeees 1,257 1,454 
INON=fErFOUSE OLCS el), OD seeieccsscc ose eee re eee neeee le 2,163 Pottery andichinawarer sc) aac cores eres 1,239 1,439 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms 2,262 1,848 Hlectrica apparatus) .0OsDos-.cesteteeererceeeetreet tee 541 1, 206 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals 3, 025 1,655 Cameras and parts (except X-ray) 0.0... 607 1,075 
Mustard seed 2,068 1, 334 COTTERIIG) my pesiapeel sees aumeae «240 eal Stee a iettnel a 95i M Reta fa 863 1,017 
Wns icy) eee nese ee eee Tse 1,179 Cotton manufactures), NlOlpsy.cyisccsentecesonncecsenesters 850 979 
Hides’and skins (except furs))...:.:ssssesess.sseccsees eeeeee 1e527 1,049 Bauxite and alumina, for aluminum ...................... 1,174 780 
Wheat. f] Out tte Pek need On oe eee Se 1312 1, 033 Hardware, NiO: D:. avcuce ee eee en ee 1, 057 385 
GOW BO Bee oe tet ness di ne Eo eee ee Ae eee 623 1,001 Hlectro-plated ware, G.0.). .....cccscccsssoseesecceceseocvaue 1,160 308 


6. BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 


i - 


Domestic exports’ 20. eee 57, 852 60,402) Imports er er ee ee ee eee sorta 52, 728 44, 066 

Re-@xports iiss orcas ron treason aes Ra 357 390'| Trade balance eye eo ete a ee + 5,481 + 16, 726 

Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
WHS BU Fos siccc asa coee tt a oe eee ec aseeh ne ore eee a a SRS 29,135 23,129 Rolling mill products (iron and steel)................. 22,192 17,799 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)... .......ccceee 38 8,572 Carpets andmats,,.woolvei te ee. eee 5,170 4,591 
AS DEST OS sul nULAC LUNE G meee ee erent 3,694 4,523 Diamonds FNS Cb ic. ccccs cece eee eee oe eee 4,646 4,394 
Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ..00........ccccccccceeeeeee 4,385 4,191 Glass, platesand sheet} =... ea eee 4,345 2,474 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............... , 3; 251 PA PY Tin blocks, pigs and bars.. 2,635 25 Vie 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ....... 1, 466 1 552 Cottonpfabrics'..... eee. 825 162 
Rape seed ..... 1,174 1,487 Cloth, coated and impregnate 667 753 
PONG OLE) ee een cork anges a, ee 0 1,176} Pipes, tubes and fittings (ifon and steel) .......... 697 578 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ...........c:ccec 1, 094 1,017 Wire and wire! products Piticckeo coc liccceesscccncceneeenoreen 1,216 354 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ........0....cccccecesees 1, 046 Inime, plaster and: COMeONt stecccccccccsenrsssxncacescewene 942 142 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1956 and 1957 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


- 1956 1957 _ 1956 1957 
7. ITALY 

EROMMOS CAG: CXDOIES.. ococecerecessaascveterseh-catcctcceusneccnscoutosteupacre 37, 744 GZ, BAZ MMPOLES) eevaes sosec sacsazeceeste ence cayuceseacs-cesucnseeseutseisechessececeves 24, 967 33, 012 

TREO XPOLLS | cease cers oae os svod vavcexasedeaos saxpuanscusccre soneseetevewncoreie 149 ZOG Wi Wade) balanc@%..s0ss.vesces. cacesecoceccaxsarcsstaetacessonsecaceoxesceres +12,926 +30, 036 

Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets: <...<..<.ccececcasceesce. 315 8, 958 WOO lia DTG Sip te cem weecrc se tase ooctetenes oa ccepess ccesexctcsasecexs 2,610 4,549 
Scrap iron and steel ee 6,952 8,165 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............000 cage 2, 053 3,485 
MEN Gabe covccasteessettestessveysesiucbeaes ieee 11, 429 5, 884 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned 2, 609 2, 870 
UIC SE Cees da oy cu ras ea wrececacacavaeensusccsteeeteubaceecs = 386 5, 840 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel).......... Ue PA 1, 480 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ..... ES 2,692 5, 466 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ...............0 1,014 L4o0D 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ......... aeasuse 1, 307 3, (D1 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ............. see 460 Ue al 
Miaxeseedi(chiefly for Crushing) cccc:cscecececcescoeasesce 799 3, 250 Gry OLit eure Si tessvesevessiaceentvtaveseccesviveccees nese 0 1,007 
Asbestos, unmanufactured  .............::ccccceese wssesse 1, 499 2, 830 Che CSC il Pee ce tencss oestecnteereie 879 979 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .............0cssee 378 1s (8538) Fruits, canned and preserved. IPA 897 
Fish, cured Seorre asd 1, 186 1, 476 WINGS Wau ccecteee esta su esas titoc ssausccccncheees canes cvsecsese cossdscnenies 602 104 
BAW D WOO Ger acasv.cassece tee ese Bes 543 al SHE Leather footwear and parts ............ccscssseeeeeseresevees 340 656 
WOO CL tou) peeeeeesectesssscecccccaceseaastucatavesecercese ee, 1, 194 1, 266 Musicalinstrum ents cer ctce teeter cneeeceseeeecnce 540 584 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ............0.. Sis 1, 147 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ........ 498 By 
MEK VIRG ORO Mel eeeere cc crecocacestos caact sscoss aceee cc asecnas consenscexe ooucestre 162 909 RUG GU scoeaceccietenswidvasacety he ceo seme race oak vkeevaateatausncceeesseseeeoul 113 438 
Rags and waste, textile .. shegeaeeye 512 758 Nuts seossciedsceacbs LOZ 357 
ORIFANGLCOK Cina cetera cetrarcc rcs ccctevetnescevoncereen arsiteen nia 379 700 Mercury and quicksilver 415 44 

8, NETHERLANDS 
Se 

RMDIIGBOICT CRPOICS ess ccese-cscccosecocecccoecoe ene sece reser oe 54,559 GOT 84 OU IMDOMtS area see corer eattecckeeae seo somtereet ee tnicseeciee rh eines: 23, 776 25,396 

ROX POT ES ce ctes serena sae vcerscrcosnchvonecersctceas sesescat tins ssocsvovnsen 488 G42 8) Trade! balance wcccer-chs-st-scrsceveescnaczeetonr tencesetteeeeencae +31,271 +45, 095 

Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
AWAD By rece re ere OP EE Ey AERP ER er A SHER ECE EEE EPEC 21, 150 24, 892 Non-commercial items .......... = 2, 213 3,641 
Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ....... . 5, 189 10, 373 Florist and nursery stock ................ a 2,105 2,348 
RF OEIVON Gi. < cantare sescrs cnesseceesestactrcsstersvitesccons : Sh oe 4,455 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ............ ce 2) £29: 2,342 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ............. eee 72 2002 Cotton fabricsic...-:scsesserssceuceessessecorerss 1, 618 ToL 
Hides and skins (except furs)............... aS 1,047 2.553 Tint blocks, pigs and barsie-scseeeeeesse 813 Bil 
12) DESY 2 20 ll paseo ie Sie ea ee aR 1 AR Se ae 96 2, 364 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ......... 866 923 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...... A 4,417 2, 318 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ba 748 892 
ASHESLOS uma Ura CUILedirenecset te serseete sees seeeeeceeee 1, 464 PAPA (D) RONZOl x sacssscsacsssscessaceseetetectee ease eee ah 615 577 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms................ A 1, 485 e620: Diamonds, unset ..... ee 586 555 
PAULO WOOO Pavexeccuscdlecovcesstererterarsccuasci ester csucesetnestucartacc sre 962 1, 707 CNECSC” Biers sscnvevane os ceRecteees coast tees 420 449 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ...........00.. 3, 270 1,570 Fruits, canned and preserved....... bap ts 499 Bit 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 6 140 939 Cocoa and chocolate! powder .c.c.teccecsos-eseessereeees 746 347 
VOOG! PU De eae oecceccue ac aeteeR 1, 136 607 HIS TOLEL EM MULL: ssecesesscwsmmceeeeeccscecretcectseteeeseetce 358 33 

eS 
9, FRANCE 

PIO MOSLIG CO XP OVE esac sco: csasecehecsassesosccsvoncscavacsssevecsecenssve 53, 156 OL OG AMM OES Serer revtterecs ercacsatscecvscoucsrasavesnesesdesccacetotaresgea’ 32, 600 36, 183 

BREMOEMDOLCS Gatcerestes shesdncieresssscsaaee<assaensansssaasseesceesstteesczecs 526 462) Trad@ Balances ctecccenc carers sescscsseseuss ossesacoseedoavevcctécxsessoes +21,082 +21, 786 

Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................00+ 8, 674 7,509 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ............... 6, 041 5, 411 
ASHESLOS:, LINMA MUTA CLUPEH "acctcescccrecnstassectreceesestente 5, 280 7,129 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 842 3, 265 
Whentii..c.cs Peiocateaceinr otras 6, 569 6, 316 WANG SF ercccscsnte ces card conduct sonsesstocosonss 1, 696 1, 960 
Flax seed (chiefly. for. crushing) .. ses 4,679 5, 826 Books, printed 1, 891 1,907 
WOOGIE teeee nec cc teers Mesessaeseneteceacucaacaadeees 3, 861 4,377 RESTRIC Vine cteeesoatoe cess Sueutt cavanko sasiicesaecwessicn escvcwunsesevadascueces 1,510 1, 778 
INCWSDIINtoPADEE al Siésrencscecowsdeceses san N22 2, 854 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) eee 1, 796 1, 462 
PMU W.OO Cl tater conse ston cscacsicvesdsccndcamssaiicaneganonssosteaestaes eters, 2, 414 1,646 Non-commercial items ............ ee 678 1, 003 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Mertilizersm Chemical prc cccce:csces cecceccesteneescreseeneees 563 990 

ANG PALlS ehececccsesezsec0s aa ea 1, 062 1, 508 Wool fabrics ........ weasesvesneen sUcalesdsuassheeses 578 926 
Scrap iron and steel ke 411 900 Rubber tires and tubes - saiauodnaaouseescsuecstusssaceesetnees 1,080 872 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated oe ee 730 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 676 828 
PRA PE SEO Wo ccvissscsssavcnscvcscsssscoussaccostaansescrasesevices be 360 702 Glass), plate and) sheet: <2:.:bccs.cocuscecsctoescecxtetecees 603 
Gasoline .. 4 ae eens eee 0 575 Lace and embroidery .............0++ 588 
Planks and boards ~ 449 510 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ...... 572 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms 2,616 500 Cordials and liqueurs, M.O.p. ..........eeceeee 499 
Pyithetic thread ANCL AL cscesc.cssasnacsccscocccecessossnseses 447 0 Clocks Watches andipartsinn.1.css-ccccssssaccaceeessvotves 315 
10, AUSTRALIA 
— 

MOMNESEIC CXPOLCS 7 cise chee ce-orescscennce sc. sees tanec ssercesestcesvocs 47, 747 AB SES CH MMDORES cece. cracescccsescs co caeters oeccteretecerenesteccotteee eee 26, 310 28, 728 

Re-exports 90 BOG RFAGE: DAL ANCE wicoveccarcvarosscecss vessseevee seseees avawseendeseveces +21,528 +20,411 

Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 
INGWIS DEUCE SDADED | ctccasncsereccesetrree tes ttece cceateusereutesconstecse 7, 584 9,456 Automobiles freientewsseceieeeres 522 484 
PIAMKS ANG DOATAS, ccastseettettacreesssstctect a 8, 566 7, 399 PAaCKA Se Sino Seccsseie huestyorreee ee eriecek te eases 954 387 
Automobile parts (except engines)........... ane 12, 954 6, 429 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ... soetcea 2,673 4,335 | Principal imports: 
ASVEStOS sUlimlanlifaccUre limssseccsserstcrsceccseceessccetczeeese 2,019 3,395 PULAL, UNKELING d cic. vteeetereresette eee ee 7, 336 11, 559 
Automobiles, DaSSENZEF. ...........c..cccccscecceees Wises 1, 066 2, 206 Fruits, dried .......... 2a Sores 4, 336 5,021 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ..............:0 1, 280 1, 144 Wool) raw ecsesscessece eons 6, 833 3,928 
NRO PUL ere Sree ta:.cueesuetoecstnescunacueheceeetaeversseccseeeseavoenes 678 1,098 Meats, canned....... etricestt Py Ma 2 2,923 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts Ons 979 1, 034 Mutton and lamb, fresh. M22 718 
puoObacco), Unwmanula chured!: is. icc.sccctessieaseccceseossctackes 1,039 973 Rolling mill products (iron and steel)................ 739 662 
BASLSSINE NOATUTIC CU tecvavawexatk ace ciisd so daatauenccs Meeoestees ces tavalasehuaan 611 721 Fruits, canned and preServed ........cs:ccccseseessseseene 510 640 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......... Beveos 0 625 WAMOS ee aot cas cassava tesesttoustvossaste in 556 612 
FUERT-O=E LOWS picstavconssuue tee scey. cose tenet te oeas eck venevctcestens 583 D052 SAUSA Ze CASINGS ser ee ee eee 564 584 
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(Values in $’000) 
= |e 1956 1957 = 1956 1957 
11. MEXICO 
=i ———— 
Domestic!exports: thisscce iiss ses saratccderiateicaccsesteeeanst 39,385 42613 1) bmportsy cc. c ees tees conte eater eater ee rere ai 41,699 21,113 
BRO-OXD ORES ec cesccrch sev naige avnsvcnvhezknasacvdvansseyebagoneesaesnte 237 BGS | Tk ade DALAMCE ccs. cccpsncs sveccnesoeornsnreatptvenveneenmetnareasy — 2,077 +21, 1683 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Newsprint paper) .cc..ciccccossasecescteccocstscccscssensserececstecers 7,514 7439: 8" Cotton, raw ect cre eeee oe 28, 205 4,699 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 6, 203 6,397 Coffee, green 3,002 3, 399 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ............... 1, 776 AF 8:12) (MENUtS, 2 oe ee 3,034 3,060 
Synthetic plastics, primary formS .............6 4,669 4,125 Vegetables, fresh 1,991 2, 711 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 2,145 2,912 SUpar wre Lined Gee.ccceser aeeseesetessessens 227 1,591 
Machinery (non-farm) and partS .0.......cccccccsssesceeeeee 1,495 2,,374 Fruits, canned and preserved 19253 1,011 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ............. 232 548 
ANd pATtS wissen Dew ie 1, 889 1psa4s\s) Mereury, andiquicksilverenscsesesseeseoteetes 399 420 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .. if 1, 637 1, 252 ICG: eos * 0 387 
Wood "pul pie ernst ere 6 20 1, 169 Fluorspar ....... SP Sh rent ore mre T 645 270 
Railway track material (except rails) ............. = 2, 300 ice 
Mlectrical apparatus, msOspsueesieeeteetencae 975 995 
WHISK igh cbr wich eerie eer 519 392 
Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 1, 205 108 
12. BRAZIL 
ai i 
DOmMEStIC EXD OFS, ies ss.sccecssvssvececsscereonsra co caeserecees tesseeioes 13, 026 255 1985) IM ONtsS: .5..cccrsasctsczsssentecents eoeenenceecsaetoevesteetenttereet rears 34, 832 35,325 
RRE-E XD ORES | coccscse eaves decsceasscecsesvooeese ehovaierete ate Hes 40 34.03)'Trade balanCe@ gcc cect ccc ecco rrraits -21,766 —- 9,187 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Newsprint paperiat). tn eee 2,778 42543 a nCoffee, teen @iccteccacate etter cnteec ates 24, 851 24,025 
Locomotives and parts ..........0. 0 4, 339 BRON) O86) pk avcvas suserschccccersensesstaecedcccucssotoncabceeeetersereeet Ly Tok 3, 686 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 1,933 4,170 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .............. 2, 194 1,895 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated oo... 995 2, 830 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.O.D.  .....cscscccseceveee 1,598 1, 315 
AASDESCOS, UNMANUTACHUTEd c.ccrssrcesceesesenceeceeseccersence 1,32 1, 334 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .............. 699 1, 109 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Cocoa butter and Cocoa pastei.-..1cscsssseereee 595 1,053 
ANG partsp oc met en coe ee enero res 1, 168 1,229 | Manganese OF ......c.-.-c-snc-s000 0 673 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .. _ 207 977 Cocoa beans, not roasted uy 795 513 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .............+s000 2 1, 354 G29 me ANUS oe hoastaetass ae ees oecveciseatasersocecescetoieersosoeea at 539 392 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .............0.. 220 857 Logs timberand umber cc cscsccrce eee 588 165 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ............0000+. 350 633 p50 Cok: eae 1 <> He Na Biel 2 ei Dea ste 542 0 
Malt tes, cteacvartcoveersere treser ate eae Te 617 547 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 330 455 
Pi she CUredl ewe ere ae tet em ne nes | 0 397 
13. JAMAICA 
al 
Domestic: @xports’ § 0s cose cdieseassheccssctecesetcivapestacocosens 17,222 19'-4 805 imports? occ ce cccscoseteeseteeereserescsesteeeseeee tere nett 24, 633 40, 210 
Re-exports ccna ee ee 84 176i Trade‘ balance.22 <2) 0eh ee ee eee - 7,327 -20,547 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Pish cured 25k 5 ie a eco eee 3, 259 3,614 Bauxite and alumina, for aluminum ................0+. 11, 879 23, 313 
Wheat flourge nes th- 0) van cos Ree ene Sona 2, 798 2; 4S eeeSugar, unrefined! “a swcccn cece eter ee 10, 929 14, 885 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ........cccccesccecsseeecere 1, 359 1, 893 Cocoa butter and CoCOa Paste ..........ccsscceesesceececere 253 423 
FishjiCanned) i. ccoascsecteenesteckorneasseee eee eee 752 829 RW Maseaesas eee ccesoesnes 425 352 
Tobacco, unmanufactured .... 878 786 Cotton fabrics 266 350 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0.P.  ......s.cse00 HS 330 652) euGocos beansnot roasted meses enn 309 117 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .........cse.e 741 660 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .......... 397 596 
NeWSDIINt PADETS” 2.:::,dececotiectsecerpe eet oe eae 369 353 
Automobiles, PASSCNZSE. s.tsce-cssesesrretsees eee etree 446 218 
ile a 
14. INDIA 
T 
Domestic exports: cine eicrscseenic hana ents 25,714 28, 991 |EMPOTts oon... eessssssessseee voces daptuctesastraeereetr eater weacstere 30,898 29,248 
Re-@xports rea 137 1;:0652\ Trade ‘balances... .2 er ie - 5,067 + 809 
Principal domestic Exports: .........ccccsssssescssssssessssers Principal domestic exports — continued: 
WD Oe Uinta snacsontscsesupenesccestorssncertoesssssecaceractaereceursrececessecse 0 5,300 | Aircraft and parts (except engines) ..............006 666 118 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 1,022 4,402 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ............ 354 5 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 1,893 3,664 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 3,495 3,051 | Principal imports: 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0.D. ..esssessseenes 1,014 DAB DPT Cas DIR CK Mesa: i cia crteesteat cesta: eetenecetere eects eee 10, 788 10, 146 
Hercilizers ache micalimess seme ine eine 0 124) | eerlax hemprand jute tabrics meccu mene mes 10, 102 9, 863 
Wid Dau DF Bs enceecoteasccsarusaessae cencesuteohe a asegestnnsed 1, 180 1,524 | Cotton fabrics |..08.0 bee 2,762 2, 736 
Newsprint paper ...........02. es 1, 762 Leet S |g NUE ee eens . 1,812 1, 816 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .... = 221 ODT ee. Carpets and mats, woolee meee een 1027 994 
Automobile parts (except EngineS) .....cccccoosssesseee 741 668 Man ganes e:Ore ioe atrctcwccscssceccaterctneiecerscucemeeeas 1,091 721 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts. ............ 359 AGO Ving SPICES | Kenecrccesstetccn est: Becestanstceeccscsnst okercesse 441 382 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .......... 1 3145) Mineral jelly and wax |. testers 333 319 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 0... eee 245 263 Natural gums, resins and balsam .................eseeeee 289 292 
OCOMOMVES aNd Parcs wesc ee eee 9, 831 119 | Carpets and mats (except wool) 


1, Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1956 and 1957 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


= 1956 1957- _ 1956 1957 
15. NORWAY 
ONTOS LECT XP) ONES es -222 0 <c-oapasansenases -cacsenbascgsocqersseensevatane 57, 682 DS PE Sih MUMDORUS E> -2nossce se dace qcek <c-k-2-csscascncssucacessdeesuccescetenssececeeececs 3,780 3,145 
ES OLE USE eine arr Pe oto ee a 33 117 452,520 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 0.0.0.0... 28,474 32,897 Carbon and graphite electrodes 385 165 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 20... 10,277 7,605 ERY OU sss cccece vocssCostventecbicsesrecsesesctreevomestecoseeees aes 1,229 0 
PROM EOILOUS OES yell OTD, te caerenicsettimnctecteer cette 3,657 4,641 IDATICY: meyer te ticcscrcvist cto ee ee ee 364 0 
WG CL ble en gc.e een rate tase cc ca eartramtesssticre sacs ae 8,813 4,142 
ReEIS S OLG erst ecresat cere toes a 0 1, 724 | Principal imports: 
Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) Ses 808 1,562 Pish §canne ders Aor ce crcsoeastedee. tee 844 1,020 
Chemicals and allied products oo... eetssscsceceseseeeee 1,439 1, 073 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ..., 1, 262 515 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ooo... eee 966 174 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .0............-.-eseeeseeee 224 181 
16. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
DIOIMCSTIC OXD ONES <a secancs- niece <edeseeres dccenocasccacsndetbecocdeccoaes6 64, 616 QS, 441 i nports 6 .2-2.5ccpeceocctovascsccccacase-seacencnccersensuzeacsesadaeesesedonees 8, 401 6, 859 
SOHO XDI OUUS  vennaszsaseacancscscosacnccccrencsene snartesectecsenem tenseneteeres 373 Saya Wess Cog ec Fl Pel Besant ae Oe merry lee eee ec eR a oO +56, 588 +42,134 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 
Planks and boards #.2.22............ eeeese 8,440 10, 365 Synthetic plastics, primary forms 2.00.00... sees 589 654 
Automobiles, passenger 6, 360 9,333 PIS Oye CANO Meee te teers eee te ete 501 522 
Newsprint papet ............000008 Sasveseireesens 4,729 5, 742 Book DEDO Tiecrececnesascsvsnucccacecevocetsvecesucsssassevecaceecesnccees 604 482 
PRULLOMODUICS y MRCLEN GI: 5. on... ccecserarsosancoseschasvectvences 2,568 Zee Bond and writing paper, UNICUU Srcetssseaccccssesedee merce 386 315 
Automobile parts (except engines) Deol 1,980 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .........cscce-e0- 14, 237 376 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 1, 201 1,739 WIGS Guile baneueteatecst shes evens cacerotecterassecestroreroteneee noe 8,786 125 
Packages 1,628 1, 349 
Leather, unmanufactured bese ge 814 1, 290 | Principal imports: 
RU BUEL OW iesysecesuce cee teoecetne sete cicosscareowac oepetanaan eosin esis 1, 031 991 SAUDI SUSILV GS fessesva tase srcnet cosusvceserccesscarevoceserusrcestee te arees 1, 738 1, 564 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) INILUS eer eee i NE ES) ee 930 1,234 
SUE CESTNAD GS oe ered ae tecs cooncecvctapacccut oatauia dese itcekanekcesescite 1,154 880 Wool, raw 644 527 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ........ 719 843 Brandy .... = 241 373 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............... S 825 804 WALT GS ice eee tree suse cck ess enaca ce soca snecbeiecitemeeseeuesincns 281 311 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts ............. 651 759 CNT OMMON OFC Res caoe aoe ts eatecets cee ee toe meee Pie ee re ceettame 220 307 
WIAD DL By DA DOL on cccetsrceeceacerscesces sce eee rete 701 719 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................. 2, 044 1 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 0.0.0.0... 275 696 URAL) UNITE LNG bei ctetecctecsusesesvesteetse.cacecesaast cox 216 0 
as Es 
17. SWITZERLAND 
_ 
WIGMOSEIC (CO RPONES siccs--ctonsccacsseewasoe seeeerevsveseseiscacecscertcace¥e 33, 535 25 OR | MMPOLtS: --252525ion es -ccoce ne settevevccescecsancideacedccececaceccescsessacave 22,301 24, 660 
ROSE XDONES, nececceasee see eon eee Sango g Sse cansveaacnesd edensdsnsteresus~ 280 Beh WL Tat OC: DA LANCC asec nce acceen cena orecnces naac ceeeeeayoeaten eee cara 411,513 + 609 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
WING GUL etc sepeerene toe ee at on ones raerranesteoteserdse inca cteeeavars 19,459 12, 358 Clocks watches rand pants ts ccrrrccscsessserecorssere ress 7,192 7,391 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .0....00............ 4, 267 3,689 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ....... aves 3,022 3,198 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 1, 547 1, 064 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... 2,212 2,673 
Wsbestosimunmanuta clUred ooo oo oo cc cccecccrocssecesececnce 407 915 Dyeing and tanning materials ..... L2c1 1,194 
Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ..........c.-cs-cccssscees 422 775 CHECS Ch cere area rcsetereee retire ee 1, 050 1,109 
HVOU Gn DU LD westece ety cccd oth cosine tecccs cats tte cucs acc cocacckasbecesctecees 508 650 Hngines, internal combustion, and parts 55 1, 004 
BUM SHINS AUNGECSSO BLA ooo. soccca-césvscocccscsvssdesunteranses 388 462 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 2.0... 847 872 
ESELELU Vaurreereen ears ee ioe cara ce ssonecetoescesesin ecusarseses 464 373 DFG Sasi mne ad kCi nes eee eee eee eee 487 149 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .............0.... 283 333 BOOLSithervaseees eeeeceeee Aven tivs - 391 672 
Leather, unmanufactured ooo... eese cone : 321 303 Hats and hatters’ materials, texti bs 419 Duis 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... , 256 269 Non-Commercial 1t€MS _...........cc.cs-cesssceseseserenecenoes 342 571 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .0......0....c:scececece 1, 902 168 SUR fa Dri CS cect cect uccseapcgtecerdatencstessee-nucetoereare. cect 369 378 
18. NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
er 
MEAG, OX ER Soccer cco recto erasecete retest 1,349 1,330 | Imports, -........-.-..-2-.--2-e-sceccesceseesseeneenseneeeeseseneccaeneeeseee 38,119 39,269 
Re- exports 2 U9 |yOrade DalanGe) 5---2<..0.5-:-2.ssuncens-snduedesesecnsaceseassnenqtnesetsne -36,769 -37, 921 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
IW IR DEL LOUD seas Senccx cats cc sgib cscnon noes tansnneecactcosesacapidicessceds 401 PGC INGLIS Gee acer a suerte sesercx ee ce creccaccos tnocencarectortieccere 25,635 30, 091 
Machinery (non-farm) and era : 75 Gasoline cicce.css< 25 11,419 9,168 
aS CANNC (ieee cc ne z 172 Kerosene, n.o D. siete 574 0 
Automobiles, passenger . Rete watttvesbess 79 UN eo Uliel eee ces re, cosa te caeecacacrea voter ave cs sw etesScasteseceiesavacesbave 319 0 
Rubber tires ‘and PUD CS Serotec, eee ar ] 88 PHOSPHAe MOC Keener neon eters ect ene etree 155 0 
I = 
19. PANAMA 
ae ae maT a ; 5 
Domestic: OxportS <<<. .ccsteiecvsscceccccensinccnsascnesensacesacasacgaces 7, 748 BO SOG yi MENDON US fe = once atecce sec cacane ut cecese sess seecussebaresctaccsngaceseaessc 1,585 7,198 
MRO OX OUES, cecistvencsinsecsnsesvenrsesccocnnsvcc-essevsnreererenmsaesrins anave 132 VOT Frade AIAN CE cee sivce sccevcccsscccvecacecesscescecscuecaus-steceses cise + 295 +23, 477 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 
SErah ste Foifon Uo tata ee ae Sa er ae ne ny Re ee 4,571 26, 853 (AUTOMODLIES A Pass CNS Clic.cc.cccreccesscrecavecosesvascseocess 92 118 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .....................c00+ 850 946 IST, CANMC Cd yreccteme nee eee 91 104 
WRAL TLOUT ee cco stocss. o's cate cacncscavecie ease oeceeeoees 433 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 147 38 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .0............csececesesoee as 
BN OW SDE INU FPAPET cx. .<-5.cavcverebessvaes siuscave rarssecseeuvcesssrectere ? 
Fish, cured Raa aese cae seis anatacase saeesavetaaies Principal imports: 
Whisky <. 2.5... : [Bama nasi ates Dircccee ices casera ccte seen ce-esce 7,558 7, 062 
Rubber tires and tubes 2.0.0.0... cesses cata Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibre 13 125 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1956 and 1957 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 
— 1956 1957 _ 1956 1957 
20. ARABIA 

Domestic: @XPOrtS sec. cccs<icssesccuccssacsuosescecavescsccesetvesacieees so 1, 942 Dy CGE | BpOrtss | oocssssccse.cogacessscscescsccocscscccnstecesssaesstassstseseuesergess 24, 712 34,317 
RROOXPONtS) ccsen0-ceossesascenseecesanaveosceseceeussoscscecasesscssassrarses 2 Bal rade: DALAN CO eecereccecca-eeacsscocoreecorenccvencssnencersenccerseeests -22,768 —-32, 649 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 

WHE Abs ccscenioccstecccecsvvectectecuchecvsssacsncntvavsvacatevacenactesersctess 968 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................00 24, 696 34, 310 

Automobiles, passenger 152 

Automobiles, freight ..................+ 49 

21. COLOMBIA 

a hae cf Same Sa Se 
DoOMe@Stic: OXPOPts <i:.:.5<csesssecssecscssssvecesecsacesecencssusscccsssess 17,589 DG G2 Tl) WIPORES Hercccecserecse- cevse-cocecastseacccsareucse nceccezconesaveeeesaetenvess 23, 056 18,190 
RE-CXD OPUS Fis <5. ceseceves cescpcececdavtbencs sovsscscocscocenssecdvaecass ences 144 ZOS: | Trade PalanCe: 2.-2.-svecscsssecsscsotscsecevesceserecsvcessecssesesces sees - 5,323 - 3,358 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 

Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...............s:seesesee 344 2, 997 pynthe bier tine adianaliyartte-cessss-c-csccecaccceescdncnecenceres 101 390 

NGWSDPFING DAP EN ntvcccteectrecesesecosscescweccstceevacsescaceiscsceee pr ston | 1, 804 Mlertilizens Chemica le ecceesccsecescsscesretees 15 325 

Mia. lieth. assests ace ccosscccccansseeens 932 1 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 710 188 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts 2,416 1, 076 Wheat flour sase.cccsccetccrcsccecactavecttreaecdectt meres 370 118 

Ashestos, summantitacrured necscecccsscectsercceetscsestsestesees 822 1, 000 

Wood pulp Bra cscendeeseunausees sugeceas csuseuucvevesssasteoeresecnesecvesee 886 565 

Aircraft and parts (except engines) .............s:s-e00e 2,961 545 | Principal imports: 

BUS sccsccespecect tos cccicwecauasnsasNercnotunvesecconocstnrerstencevaneerceten 267 540 COfle 65: SPO OM: v.cscs cccevceeccacccccsssessascsersteccocuvasdccstoscavess 19, 838 17, 880 

Copper wire and copper manufactures ...............+ 1, 036 478 Bananas, fr OS Nic... cc ceccscsoscconseccsescstecussesseessteeseuewee 907 258 

Engines, internal combustion, and parts .............. 181 408 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................005 Pi PAM 0 

ee 
22. CUBA 
22 Hp 

DOMOESUIC! OXDOTES )--..2.cc:ceces-ccoseseceesecctaticeveteascoesensesseaees 15,371 16,889 |, MNPOLts -<secccse-ss.0ccscvcccrcectescsenstccorsssssaeactceccecesseee sore setts 12,279 13, 866 
FRG=O XD) ONS fe coccceesaceceuscetrece reese cours sneeescersvueesnevearcecearencsse 86 UO; RTACG(DALANCOR rc receccaroseacecrarecsoerseseenecosruseartunrenrs fecsear + 3,178 + 3,130 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 

Newsprint paper 2,676 4,452 Potatoes, certified seed 

FSH Av CUPCCiece.wescseeece-ees 2, 658 2, 362 WHS ky -ceccctcstvcso-ccetesesesmvasseeene 

14 Fe BA a a nO Ip PANE 1,210 WiOOG: DULY ereccstencsscceecuscscvates seatecacesstoccccctersmescttecte rete 

Copper wire and copper manufactures ... 1, 742 1,189 

Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 610 137 

Machinery, (non-farm) and parts ............. 551 724 | Principal imports: 

Wheat: £1 OUR i corcceceeanetecovsssecaveeerses msocagsenctercre 932 659 SUBAar UNE LIME. .sc-tececececccesscsdeteoseccsossesecersrestecatese 

Automobiles, passenger .............. 353 482 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns .... 

Drugs and medicines ...............0+.-.- 384 474 Tobacco, unmanufactured............6+ 

Syntheticuthnead Anu yarn cca cevess-s-crssctewece-csucesserioee 540 416 Molasses and Syrups ........... 

Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 221 321 Pineapples, fresh ......... 

BlecwiCalappPAala sy, NOD orcctcds-rseecectecetanasratesserrce 203 269 MANGANESE OLE cessscececacsucversesecestcctceces 

Asbestos, UNMAanulactured) <..c1c.ccesececssacasseoseeceeeaessves 185 254 Cloth, coated and impregnated ..........-sscsecessesees 

fs nies 
23. MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 
so 

Domestic @xports <2: 0ii::.s0ccscccctessenscuescosersetsavssecvaeeievosveee 3, 914 3531 Gil, Hp OFS 7-5. te,cexccovevecsacescassseectseccasececsescusvsuconaevarseessectere 
RRO-OXPOLES: ie. scssocss-csvassroce sscsusgaccevecsoxasesasccecsseeecteastecbers Zt 21. | Trade Dalance: occ ccccecesecs<scacescccesacssolteccoscsttsssecatercsteets -24,617 -—24,019 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 

Whe ats fl Ours sc r-.ccsccceicaecco-serssscncecescaceeretnrtsactacstecevenaes 891 781 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated .............s:2-20006 22, 081 21, 198 

Automobiles “paSSen Ger ...ccrcs-cecssrseavoscsesscacscorecerseess 653 532 hin DOCKS wP1gS ANG Ars hacess-ccnesceccstestecevcccectecets 2,981 3,099 

Engines, internal combustion, and-parts ... 186 449 Vegetable oils (except essential oils)................ 2, T79 2, 378 

Asbestos, unmanufactured .................ccsssseesese 205 182 SDICOS Werscsescecccsesccecoeschcssarconcceseeccorceretcacsteeseasenstenttees 274 222 

PAULOMODILE SH LLCLeN teckessteacesesectersrocarceceesrsersertezececcs 256 Fruits, canned and preServed .............scccscsceeeeseees 

24. NEW ZEALAND 

Domestic) OXPOxts osc-002<<cecs.c.casecesoxe cssssneespnsosts catescsacecooess 17, 995 1G ,{9G4 | Sports oi. sceccoscsccccssccccsecsvicvensscavedsasacecesesnnctcescestsbecsees 11, 770 
RE-CXD OPUS ©. ccccsoscscownsccsceseven: sonsectoccteeesctarascouvesancsteseseences 17 ZRZ | Trade: balance <..cssccc.cssssccccccecesecesscecstecece ssi asaevcsanscossee + 5, T51 + 5,476 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 

ING WS Prints DAD EM c.coresvctcecesraccecccoctscers coves coseeseeseccctacect 1, 889 2, 394 Electrical apparatus, 1.0.). ......ssccsccssssccsseeseecees 209 376 

IAULOMODITEB | PAS SCN BOF cecccecccasoscwarecceaccetercscscessccecce ay lias 1,724 Copper wire and copper mSUERC Ea bs 5 353 321 

Engines, internal combustion, and parts lv2co 1,456 Bond and writing paper, uncut......... 323 280 

Planks and boards oo 1, 456 Autombbiless freienteecccccscccccesscscenacecoesescucscescuceacate 506 7 

PUSH, (CANNEA foi ccccciesscscccecassescsceccksvevcecescsntsicdetarsetetes 1, 830 1, 263 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............sssscesseereeesees 901 938 | Principal imports: 

Synthetic plastics, primary forms ............-ssseccesses 894 iu WOOL} TE Wie teri cecceceecccasucevaccvecussvecsucreustnecvensecsteruessae 5, 374 4,777 

Automobile parts (except engines) ............sssseseseeee 651 651 Sausage CaSingS ........ceeeee 4,727 4,002 

Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ..........-000+. 268 646 Mutton and lamb, fresh eater 1, 298 

Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................. 7145 565 Beef and Veal. frESN iy asccscecesevscsnsecesesssecvocncvsoscsvssses 107 532 

TRO OMS) /.-pessnesecoeseccsncaseceoneseveccactuceevecstivecesceutacessesveeeterves 401 500 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .............. 185 495 
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TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1956 and 1957 — Concluded 


(Values in $’000) 
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1. Less than $500.00. 


== 1956 1957 — 1956 1957 
25. SWEDEN 
=] a 46 
DOMeStiG: @xPOrts and eois se ecccs ites ee 7, 894 25 A02S| Imports song cee eee era ree eee 17,303 15,568 
DR G= OC XDOLES eccicss cot cae so 8seecy saesare crim eee 123 187) tradeibalancep. cn eee er ee ae - 9,285 - 3,270 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...........cc..ecc00- 1,174 2, 100 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .....ccccecccoccsosececesece 5, 530 5, 066 
Copper, primary and Semi-fabricated.. cecccoccccccceseeese 1 1,924 Ball and roller bearings 1, 697 1, 430 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 329 why EE WITearmsgand parts meh eee eee ee 1,499 993 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............... Sas 321 730 756 7193 
Rolling mill products:(iron and steel) .........c.eecs0 240 517 551 537 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .............ccccsesesesococeseceooee 348 493 
Meats, cooked and meats, N.0.). ........cecececssesesesecece 261 459 631 531 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms .........cccccccssescosese 286 405 Sysp 482 
ESUGIOIS eeceteces sees ce A RO ANS ot 3 0 341 627 479 
PUY prs rs Soon ccacbuceeneteve hexackssveies a 245 50 8 442 
INGUETETOUSSONeS Mil. Os Dsmerrsess crete ee eee Poth 0 | 895 0 
26. BRITISH GUIANA 
= Sar 
Domestic exportS)..c.-. te eee. 4,351 DOG I MMDOLES eerste seer vsscevsctt cxssnusssrceveqeres crores eesoee oes 20,498 21, 003 
IR GS OXDOLUS eotreee te cscncs cccec eee eee ee SO ES. 34 75 | Trade balance -16,112 -15, 859 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .........cscccececesecesesece 253 452 Sulgangunre line diy secce ere tee ee ee 10, 307 10, 769 
FGI GUnE peers cae tee 319 437 Bauxite and alumina, for aluminum........... 7,453 6, 146 
Peas, split or whole t53 285 Bauxite and alumina, n.o.p..........0.- 1,889 2,807 
Wheatitlo unmet enaenee 623 PAI Molasses and syrups ... 148 566 
Hash, Canned -:....cc.3- 204 191 UII seeercreceteoes cote ere eee 623 559 
Wepetables ireshi... at. ok ee ON ee 254 iris} 
=e 
27. PHILIPPINES 
7 i 
Domestics CxPOrtSseces ress eckcsasencthe teh csaseece ce 18, 060 17, 540 | Imports ............... 2,467 3, 976 
BRE-GXDOLES Ferre ava oa eo ctess scene ee nese 27 109 | Trade balance +15,621 +13, 673 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 
Wheat flour) ss... Saduansvavassesicessitlecseasacsere 11,965 10,795 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ...c.ccececese.0. 260 26 
NEWS DEN baDADeTatseert a ccee ree ee ee Yo26 L657 Malt iivatvracsertecncrsusetecsenececot eet ee ee ae 168 0 
Kerulizers chemicals.o-t......s. 1,334 1,471 
Copper wire and copper manufactures ... 450 681 | Principal imports: 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............. 477 585 UN UGS oeccceeaencscaccnsoevesewsessccrsete nec st teeters ence ee ae 1, 500 2,301 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated......... 149 552 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres . 521 529 
WOOdGDUI De Ans wesr ey eee Eo 259 357 Chromesores tee eee ee: 265 494 
Asbestos, nmanufactured. ..i:scecccesececescse.csesssocececscc 304 258 Fruits, canned and preserved ........cccecccesesecesecese ws 0 348 
28. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
DOMeStIC CXDOLES oo. .teicocees te tere tacctccecevanecnscce ee 12,491 11, 811 | Imports 8, 205 
RG“ OXDOLES Srretecetr tee crorevcteri iii 46 79 | Trade balance + 3,685 
Principal domestic exports: Principal domestic exports — continued: 
Wheat lourmeen te nee tre 3,307 2,653 Bis hjeCa NNCd) see seer se ee ee, eee ete 447 5) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured .... Be 840 823 Porkcanid beef pickled massa ean mene 405 286 
RUS Mee CUI CC Seete snes ere eo 5 ee aan | RO 703 817 
839 690 | Principal imports: 
359 610 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ........c..c..000- 7,387 3,491 
639 383 Sugar, Wnrefined)s...0......0.s0-.cee : 2,046 2,873 
557 atetr | Molasses and syrups. 569 943 
ING WS Drints paperge eae crete ees ee 306 340 FRU ee st sestsseceecee ee ne ee a ST oe 306 388 
29. ARGENTINA 
i li ila 
6, 183 14 E994 mpOLrts Fos -eossesc-soeceemreosteset oes och ee 4, 626 4,703 
87 458 | Trade balance ...........-.....cccccscssecesesececesesesecesesesesosesece + 1,643 + 9,954 
Principal domestic exports:: Principal imports: 
RoCOMOt Ve Ssand: DALtS y xocccecs-<ce-tecvesses-ceeececcesocecsesese 0 5, 804 Me a tS CANN dimtcacsveprorccce-cce te cces csp ee teers 840 UY Ve 
ING wSDrintipa DEK eres crete len een mer nS. 1, 866 2, 962 ILC CRerrre ce etceees faces Ass 802 1,084 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 1,929 1322 Wool, raw 670 514 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ........... : 108 994 Dyeing and tanning materials 833 467 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)..........::0:c000 276 841 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 384 360 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .0.......cccececesecee penctectease 422 523 Hides and skins (except furs) 354 72 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .........c.cccc0+0ee0 155 316 Murs kins mundress Gdier. eee en nus a1t 55 
30. CEYLON 
= | ae lea 
DOMESLLC: EXDOLST.<.c.cce2beceet he ssncdnc Dot os acss estates: 3,341 Be LDH MMOLE seerseceesececocatecaceus cote cis ceatee ccs, 16, 564 14, 916 
EE CUOXP OLES reer cesar cte tert coe ca icssccoeh a earictetintc Neck 25 957 Trade balance: ese veces -13,197 -11, 608 
Principal domestic exports: Principal imports: 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........c::c-sesscesccoeece 151 805 LCA Np DLAC kip ne nen ee ek i ee 11,056 10, 450 
Witte a thE Oy seen Neer ee ere 961 611 Vegetable oils (except essential oils). 3,612 2,609 
NEWSPFiNt DPADEM) i scecoccccovessrsee 470 517 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ..........:ccecese.-.- 979 946 
Locomotives and parts 545 27 INUUB Es Secsecsmetrsstectveste meee cecmen coe TP 733 


D. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XxX. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1954-1957 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar year Change 1957 
Group and selected commodity from 
1954 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1956-57). 4g 2Q 3Q 4Q 
1948 = 100 J 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and animal products. ..................:cesecssseeeceeeeee 96.8 96.5 95.9 95.7 | - 0.2 98.3 97.0 96.1 93.6 
Barley 81.1 83.9 81.8 76.9 | — 6.0 76.2 iT. 6 74.8 Teo 
CAG Serer ween neck scacsenacecocs Cer oek oman era cae teramues toanereopennereorce 90.7 103.7 98.3 83.9 | - 14.6 94.4 84.3 79.4 81.0 
1A Ue ean ean ne ee er Sting ei an 43.2 45.3 53.0 44.0 | - 17.8 BER al 43.2 42.0 44.0 
WINGGE 2 1c. ccussteate ossncscaevenczevansctetrentestesmtettetcuatsementeerenererneces 100.6 99.4 94.4 OLGm ll) =e oeO 96.6 92.2 89.9 88.8 
Wheat flour 86.4 85.7 82.4 TREB | SSS 82.0 719.3 718.7 Tes! 


Whisky 120.4 119.9 Males 4 127s Oe kes 120.6 119.3 120.1 123.6 
Tobacco, flue-cured 111.0 111.0 114.5 115.7 + 1.0 118.4 115./5 115.7 107.0 
Cather Calin ys cccsenccetecesescoctevavessesoeece ces roeees oe acer suusestnaceesntteeree OTS 99.0 102. 2 LOVA5e | tae 2 106.4 103.2 108.7 11159 
Cattle, slatighter -occtcccc-c-ccscavacte cues cncccsnsaceescnessrsssdoeeeseess 108.5 Tith2 96.3 93.9 | - 2.5 80.0 104.0 102.8 89.4 
Fuishand fishyproductsy \c..-.cccsscu\csscessoess easecsesesceexecnss-cacene 105.0 108.0 122.9 121.9 =. 0.8 125.9 122.1 119.7 125258 
FoursSkinsS /UNGresSSed! 2k. scccccccccecsa sucsousetscasvaes-sesceneeedencass 74.5 87.1 ose CP = at 71.1 64.9 63.8 75.8 
Cattle: i eis sia Wi vecsecacesccetecaccctesteocavseue concccesecsetesresecese ee 58.7 53.9 6152 yeh |) > RG: 65.9 62.0 58.6 57.0 
ICRU ers WINTANUTRCLUTCUG -nesecccernsseecenerccoree tees eeeere eeeeees 120.9 122. 2 128.4 1265379)" —" 166 126.6 125.0 128.1 126.6 
Beef and veal, fresh ... 81.9 105.0 95.4 94.6 | = 0.8 100.6 112.4 96.9 91.2 
Milk; (DTOCE SS ed roe reecceetece crcecee corte emea ect oee tee nrec seca tcc cee tee 96.6 99.7 100.0 100.0 0.0 100.0 99.7 101.1 98.3 
WES iN. the ts mel] cco eeesereeeeccee cease ce cnceveesdespes eecocenssecareveecee 91.4 88.6 93.6 69.9 | -— 25.3 TREY 83.6 te 68.3 
Fibres: ald textiles as-cccstesesctesceseccencessstetstseseeseteeneeeones 108.6 106.4 108.7 112.4 | + 3.4 111.6 112.5 113.9 111.7 
Wood products and paper. ............:.ccesccesecccecceceeesecesneneeesee 116.3 118.0 120.1 119.9 | - 0.2 118.2 120.8 120.4 120.4 
Plank's) an dehO ad's 52. scssncceseceuesecceseseuonvecneeesseeacs-stcecessetenscs 103.8 107.4 106.7 100.4 | - 5.9 101.9 10207 98.9 99.2 
ShinglesMred Cedar’ <.ciccccecace oteceeecetesce ooeteeessovescees tee eee 110.4 122.5 130.0 117-0 1050 118.2 118.3 118.0 11333 
PTY WOO C!s oe cetesssott el ane tae a eee cre eee eae 110.5 116.7 109.6 95.6 | -— 12.8 97.4 95.6 94.7 94.7 
PUD WOO gees decnce cesectovece cacss otacsateccoettovaconsse tevstbensceecrsussceoese 126.0 126.5 120.4 NES i Se ie 116.0 122.6 132.5 133.8 
WOOG}DULD Feccccot cossesnscessenccsscovesecetarectovdsesaercaceetasutresteasacter 100.7 101.6 104.5 104.9 + 0.4 103.6 104.8 104.6 107.1 
Newsprint paper 130.0 130.5 134.1 136580) + 22.0 133.9 137.9 138.1 isi 
132.3 134.8 143.1 151.5 | + 5.9 150.1 151.0 151.5 153.5 

128.3 135.8 144,2 148.8 | + 3.2 147.3 149.0 149.0 149.6 

112.0 OIG i! 124.1 12957) a5 121.8 12782 130.2 130.5 

138.7 139.4 146.8 156.9) | + 6.9 156.3 156500 157.2 15iee 

Machinery (non-farm), Gaecuicsccccusss/sces-cecatecasnsoccisecncsgesteaeased 118.3 123.0 oleh bay! 136.80) t+ o.9 T3522 135n9 135.9 140.3 
Automobiles; GruckS sand pares esse ecesscssseaceee deueenccavecasnvsees 125.8 Lied 136.0 144.4 fern 2 142.5 143.7 142.6 148.6 
Non-ferrous metals and products ..........0.......ccccesseeeseneeeneee 134.6 149.4 165.0 15653 sewed 162.7 158.0 152.9 151.6 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ..0..........2.0...202+ 130.8 141.3 161.8 164.5 ley 164.8 163.4 162.2 168.4 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .o..............essceeeseee 138. 6 170.9 196.1 146.0 | -— 25.5 160.9 147.7 140.6 134.7 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ...0................:eeeseeeeees 10.9 76.1 85.8 fins - 16.9 81.7 74.1 65.5 61.1 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ..............ccssscccsoeees 204.7 220.5 224.8 248.2 | + 10.4 247.3 250.6 249.3 245.4 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured .u.............-ccsccccesscceeeee 97.1 93.6 118.3 103.7 = 12.3 114.5 104.8 101.3 94.3 
Silvers unman ufactune de yacc:axcetecseeerepeneeceereeecesccesncomeerone 110.9 MoE Sut 118.3 LSS Tle e053 117.0 118.3 119.1 117.8 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 80.1 92.6 106.7 91.6 | — 14.2 108.5 97.6 81.0 19.7 
Non-metallic minerals and products ...................--..-see-eee0+ 150. 2 149.9 156.1 159.6 teak 156.7 157.3 160.8 162.9 
Asbestos; unmantfactured i.c-cccocseesssthe eerste meee 154, 2 154.5 163.6 165. Suit et.o 162.7 163.5 165.8 170.1 
128.8 128.3 126.8 T1326 Leite cee 130.9 IR T33e2 132.3 

155.9 153.9 157.8 164.17) 2% 4.0 160.3 160. 2 168.8 167.0 

Chemicals ‘and) fertilizer 2-2, ccc reese etecen tas onoteacateticcest 115.0 114.8 113.9 113.3 | - 0.5 112.9 113.0 113.9 113.3 
Fertilizers; chemi Galt s ss. scesssestiesceceses cceeeceere tee 12253 120.4 116.3 112.8 | = 3.0 112.4 112.4 113.5 112.7 
Miscellaneous product ..............0.:.ccccsccssescseeeceenscceeseeeeenens 123.5 125.2 126.6 128.9 | + 1.8 129.1 129.0 128.1 129.1 
Rubber: Products or stecsetecera eosctrroeeceeee cere eee eee 143.2 157.'5 158.9 159.47) + 073 156.9 161.5 158.3 159.1 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ... 117.8 116.7 117.3 118.9 + 1.4 118.3 118.7 118.9 119.8 


Total domestic exports ....................-csesscssecccessscecseeeceseetenees 115.1 117.7 121.4 121.3 | - 0.1 122.2 122.1 121.2 120.5 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2, The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the statistical classification. See Ch. IV, p. 41. 
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TABLE XXI. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1954-1957 
Interim Indexes 


a 


re Calendar year Change 1957 
Group and selected commodity =| fron fe 
=a 1954 | 1955 i 1956 1957 | 1956-57) 19 ie 2Q ii 3Q 4Q 
1948 = 100 aia % 1948 = 100 

Agricultural and animal products .........0...c..cccccccccccessesesesee 105.0 99.7 122.3 112.4) - 8.1 101.0 94.9 112.8 139. 
REPL OV So ddetck, asc sescusst wasn: iasvesa th amet deaenmcares tual octeaee 408.9 338.1 430.9 32069 || = 24.4 300.4 282.7 283.7 440.5 
158.7 51.0 42.0 82 +181.4 51.1 LS Si, 120.7% 187.8 

90.0 99.3 LA AG 47.7 | = 59.4 Ltn 147.0 2652 3 

TAG BUS ocevaeestes acacsessutscee tas cucevecesche diac oanas caicesoteedeuaete cevcte aetowe LO Sao 140.0 223.6 WO coca i236 138.4 150.0 207.8 188.5 
WITS itl Co) go a aes oe A = OR eR 81.4 69.4 69.4 61.5 La 63.9 51.57 56.5 73.6 
WEL KV MB acer cece wear Mees Ie ec sarsuavasts reel scassassenetsateeaees csc soeen 182.2 188.3 PHU 7) 205.4) = 8.9. 144.4 160.9 209.5 304.6 
208.6 307.4 191.2 241.1 +r 26k 471.5 319.8 64.0 106.5 
iM) 8} PAB | 20.1 21 dale = 2110 17.4 WPA 26.4 19.1 
18.0 T5 WEB} 94.0] +4 153 8.8 90.8 279.2 
145.5 136.4 124.3 25 iG te lee 99.4 105.3 LGTae 126.4 
132.8 139.6 142.1 153. O8|achs Coco 218.0 136.7 58.0 ya as} 
LOT 111.9 87.3 130.9 | + 49.9 65.9 123 20 172.9 161.8 
62.9 70.6 74.9 BS aan etn Lidia 86.3 70.4 74.6 102.9 
Becteanduviesl Treshit es wcevccsecmieres etree rere eee eee 1a}, a) tO) 10.5 38.6 | +267.6 8.3 7.9 39.4 99.3 
Milk, processed ............ 52.0 53ee 58.9 49.8 Sao 24.0 Sosa aioe 59.6 
Eggs in the shell 14.0 7.8 At 19.0} +146.8 Sie 0.7 2102 Bil 
PIDTeS ANG LEXtLOS 22) ecccs sence ete see ace ete ee 42.4 47.1 45.5 53.0] + 16.5 45.3 45.1 59.9 62.0 
Wood products and paper oo............cccccccecssesseesceseesceseseeeees 124.2 135.2 132.2 127.4) - 3.6 120.1 129.0 136.5 123.4 
TANKS ANCGDO ALAS: Mecrtic.steserie tess. tt ee cane sass 159.6 18351 156.0 14301), = 8.3 119.3 143.8 160.6 147.9 
Shin glOSP Fed COGATsdeete ccc. scsctavee seccvseesteiete tostess ese 98.3 106.3 84.3 %3.8.| = 12.5 Dieu 84.2 Bie 2 72.5 
Plywood 02... 79.5 116.9 104.6 LO Sa55 ue eee dea 85.0 122s 94.4 112.9 
BEALL) WO OG acest scssnascussvesedeseesoosostronte eevee suetee cesta cea eee eas 83.3 88.3 94.9 Od OMT aD 94.8 Bi, il Wer ae | 83. 2 
WOO dup Ulya eters. on. satneeteeeee caescdsatte tases scucossctesteewecv vache secet 127.4 138.93 V3 Tear LS Llib an a al: We 8) 138n5 136.3 118.5 
Newsprint paper 127.6 13352 137.9 136.5 = 1.0 131-56 140.6 145.0 128.7 
Tron and Steel and productS ...........0.....ccccceccsccceceseessssececess 64.0 82.3 89.7 100.0; + 11.5 71.8 100. 7 133.4 S27 
SGN MOL Cyperse tere cac cass he ccts Bisoiecccsses cette sinosus ste cata ccensser tices 50410001, 366./Gmel, O89 508 02, 9350n0u0 ts 2.2 LAG 1 DTGS4 MlL45288S2%) Lo IeS 
30,616 38,454 38,923 87,264 | +124.2| 20,733 60,566 141,536 127,296 
Farm implements and machinery 74.8 74.0 62.3 6052.1) = 3.4 64.4 719.8 54.8 41.9 
MacnineryitmeOn-farm) Meron sca cksei tees csessctecss corset adscates eee 75.4 68.0 83.7 JAS | <r GE 88.4 108. 2 89.0 104.9 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ..1.........ccccccccssescenseeosoeveeses 39a 56. 7 56.7 SOR ah aL dial 50.6 68.8 45.9 36.7 
Non-ferrous metals and products ..........0000...cccccceesececeseeeees 133.1 144.2 139.9 162.6) + 16.2 150.3 166.7 158.9 175.1 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............cccccccc00e- 150.4 161.0 L565 150.4 =o 167.1 164.1 75D 95.7, 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .0.........cececececececeees T2232 127.6 LS aa 147.7 sp IPA 148.8 140.6 160.6 140.5 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated oo... .ccececseeeseceeee 166.6 142.4 118.9 120.1 ee 0 10937, 133)03 146.4 95.4 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated oo. ..ccececeseeeeeeee 120.6 Ls 2a 134.3 135255 co GY) 133.0 142.8 13126 134.8 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured .....0.....ccccccceceesceeseeceees 169.1 167.0 179.0 15941 — 1089 147.7 138.8 199.4 15S o 
SALVO A UIMA UL ACLULEG eae: hace oecere tree tir tare yee 264.6 258. 8 244.6 216.9 — 1s 212.9 226.6 188.7 244.5 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated edb 180.0 163.8 167.4 sa PA 158.2 162.0 LSet 179.4 
Non-metallic minerals and products ................cccccccccseseeeee 102.1 144.9 197.1 229.5 | + 16.4 211.7 253.3 247.3 207.2 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 129.3 148.2 147.5 156.0 Dus 106.0 178.2 161.2 178.4 
Coal ret recies hua Meets hs ue 53 32.8 Sane 225 Onmemad lend 25.4 1S 20.3 26.9 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 130.5 130. 8 134.5 154.4 | + 14.8 156.7 154.4 160.3 146.4 
Chemicals and fertilizer .o.0.......cccccccccccececceecescessceseees 173.7 200.2 251.4 215.9| - 14.1 211.6 228.1 221.2 203.0 
Fertilizers, chemical O5n2 128.6 116.3 11 OSsaieete Cea 149.7 112.0 120.1 95: 7 
Miscellameous products ...........cccccccccscssssccesecssecesecesesseescens 80.3 71.0 19.1 105.8) + 2.6 86.4 87.4 100.3 149.3 
HUDDEL DIOGUCUS wiiccsicertere mate stricta cenewes teat tere 31.1 24.6 2302 23.4 0.9 26.9 22.9 24.3 19.9 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .... 50.8 58.4 60.4 60.9] + 8 43.4 61.2 714 64.2 
Total domestic Exports oo.....ccceccccesscsseseescescescesecsseseseses 109.6 118.3 128.3 129.8 : 116.8 126.8 137.6 137.0 


Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XX into appropriate value indexes. 

The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. TVienperd 1 
Index of less than 0.1. : 

Over 1000%. 

A very large index — not a misprint. 
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TABLE XXU. Prices’ of Imports by Groups” and Selected Commodities, 1954-1957 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar year 1957 


Group and selected commodity 
1954 1955 1956 1957 2Q i. 3Q 4Q 
1948 = 100 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and animal products 104.4 99.8 99.8 104.0 + 4.2 102.3 107.1 104, 1 102, 2 
Bananas, fresbics.c cer scercercs: sows seers cnen apes ne eetc cae eee 124.6 125.0 121.9 1228 + 0.7 TG 2 T2052 TS ien 121.0 
Citrus frults etre sigcsss sacs ccees eee oon eee ee 147.3 143.4 160.1 160.7 + 0.4 Tey 8 159.2 157.6 171.6 
POrudts,,, ArLOC oo ccsescctcsscataveseoscetees rectsees act eootabenetesite secon cece 124.7 126.3 T2655 132.4 + 4.7 120.4 125.9 132.4 NE WiC) 
INUIUS een ose teee co preeccccestete te ate craves asnase cut tesasscasnteeeea tenet mtesseresteee 83.3 76.8 vicmer| 73.8 - 3.8 19.3 72.4 10.7 74.9 
Vegetables? fresh) atid) frozen\A.ccccsccocsce-cssoceces cesccoreteeees 17.2 90.3 90.0 93.4 te Blots) 88.4 95.0 93.1 109.1 
SOYDE AI Soemeeccccucccstecneeeens occa scoot natereercscs neceeacene eatrccoeesee 89.5 71.6 Ue tl 66.9 - 8.0 Gieu 68.6 70.4 64.8 
SUBAr, UNMelIn Ch a -cecsrateeccccacsten cont soeescsseesucertate eecexcecotteth Tien Garo 716.9 ELOz0 +43.7 93.9 PREY IL7SG 100.6 
Cocoa beans, not roasted 137.9 110.6 70.8 Glen SPE Y) 6250 60.9 Hoa 87.0 
CWOllee ETCOM eres meee csesnenseemeen et cescteestends career tenn reece ere 20a 205.6 214. 2 200. 4 =) 624 216.5 205.6 195.9 184.6 
Mea, DIA CK" Be. -.z sececceseOtscs-cdaotveateetes su ceters casts case seasteote oe 104.1 118.4 108.5 104. 2 - 4.0 11535 103.5 89.1 104.3 
WIDLS Ky 5.20 orate ceencarcc ete ne nen cxe cco cenccesvens ems mese ee 96.8 96.2 98.4 94.2 — 4.3 97.0 92.2 OTe 93.1 
Vegetable oils (except essential] oils)........00 ee 67.0 63.1 We? 67.9 = (ait) WDA 68.0 64.6 67.4 
Fiurskins undressed pe. c.cs.csssessereeencse costs te reesttonsche ee 61.0 80.8 fists i 75.0 - 4.0 ieO: 80.2 ons 68.8 
Fibres; and textiles 2oicc- sieccze «cs sccseccveneescncces dessins Sess eee 99. 8 95.5 89. 2 90, 2 +11 91.5 89. 7 89. 6 90.1 
Cotton, raw............ 104.6 LOSe2 92.7 86.9 = (8) 88.4 87.6 86.7 85.2 
Cotton fabrics 66.1 tiles 70.9 69.0 - 2.7 icon 68.2 66.9 67.7 
Jute fabrics, unbleached 59.6 ai 3} baad Da + 5.2 56.3 55.9 54.3 54.3 
WOO) | wT Wa Seesecerereece ct ccosteesentoeadeeescnteoteenscee we een er ace wes oars 1530 142.7 137.9 146.5 + One 145.2 147.3 148.8 142.5 
WOO] “CODS), Aievesvcscesceacte tacwscsoansusteatrcnetabes senntese tak sotees seein HVE) 97.8 94.8 110.4 +16.5 106.7 1DE9 114.9 110.4 
Worstedstandiis erge'siaaercca.cc-cse seen eeceee coe terckssenceaee eau 102.3 94.0 82.6 82.6 0.0 87.7 75.8 78.6 EET! 
Synthetiestibresiand! fa bricSicsecssscee ce eetece eee 100.0 98.7 96.7 96.1 - 0.6 95.8 95.7 95.5 97.9 
Sisal istleranditampicosti bres messes ecee tree eee 64.2 58.7 60.6 51.9 -14.4 52.9 51.9 50.6 52a 
Wood products and paper ..................:ccccccceseeeeeeereeceeeessseseees 117.5 119.4 123.8 126.0 + 1.8 123. 5 125.1 126.9 128.4 
Paperboard apapen andeproducts eee.-<.. eee ee 103.1 105.3 ve if 3s + 0.4 sales it 11254: 112.8 £USaS 
INewSpaperstand, DEMLOGIGAISiy ecssses eeceetenneyeeeesesee ee see 136.5 138.4 138.9 144.1 #isae 139.0 141.9 147.1 148.3 
Iron and steel and products ....................0..::cecscecssceeceececeeeee 120.4 125.2 133. 2 138.1 + 3.7 136.7 136.9 1B WES) 141.5 
TPONWORG ioe. .whecepsexs eteroceorehcemnc eae oan arate eee 188.5 192.6 203.6 208.7 + 2.5 204.9 208. 1 209.4 211.6 
VAM bees yan ULI yoy COLONEL FS) ce oecrangeannsccn cone eendencatoo nee costae neee 127.4 138.3 148.8 158.1 a (sing 157.0 156. 2 159.0 164.3 
Farm implements and machinery .................ccceececceeeeeeseee 116.8 118.3 122.4 124.5 + 1.7 PAYS} 124.0 123.6 Later 
Machinery s(MOn=farm) teercccccsssttceseen cso: seteetccts steeerotesteeee 118.3 123.0 13157 136.8 + 3.9 t35e2 135.9 135.9 140.3 
AUtOMODILES etruck'S andup aris escseeeeeecensce mente carne 113.4 118.0 124.0 126.6 + 2.1 126.2 126.2 125.8 128.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products ...................::.ccessceceeeeeeenee 120.4 124.8 132.8 134. 4 ap Ibe r 135. 2 135.4 133.9 134.3 
‘Tin bDlOcKkS ApDigstanGiDars eee eee ee eee 88.4 93.0 98.8 93.6 —~ 5.3 97.5 95.5 92.4 90.0 
Hiectricallapparatls sO. p -seseseeee sense te eee 125.9 128.3 134.9 142.1 + 5.3 140.0 141.0 141.6 145.7 
Non-Metallic minerals and products ......................::c0000008 102.1 100.6 102.0 108.5 + 6.4 107.9 109.8 197.7 108.4 
ISPIC RS Ha CbL © Speceesesecsetee se cee se yee ee eee eee 122.1 129.3 136.9 139.0 ny EG 136.4 NB WIE 139.7 142.0 
Ching tablewares...< uses. ses.sccectuaccensetece cee ee ee 107.6 113.0 118.1 115.0 =P 210 114.7 114.3 113.4 117.6 
Coat ANthra cit Coarse srcccca aeons eacoe eeceeee pere errr ee eee 112.4 107.6 111.4 121.4 + 9.0 126.0 118.3 116.6 125.2 
Coal Dituminous ieee seseeeeee 89.3 88.0 96.8 104.5 oO 99.2 105.7 104.7 106.9 
Glass, plate and sheet 139.0 143.4 149.6 149.2 = (16S) 149.1 148.8 148. 2 150.6 
Cruderpetroleum#pfor rerinin pas-seesesceeeseese eee ses reren eee 106.1 104.2 100.1 107.4 Yi} 107.4 inleh b} 107.4 103.5 
Gasoline and fuel oils 88.0 88.8 91.4 94.3 Fi BB Oona 92.8 92.0 97.5 
Chemicals and fertilizer ..................::ccccccccccccceecceeerecesesceneee 108. 1 109.9 111.7 110.9 —- 0.7 110.8 110.8 110.5 111.4 
ORCUTT Zen Pe eek ccocccccees cred: Se ceae eva teaee ee tae eR ntsc os bea dese mete 109.8 112.6 Vai ke 118.6 a its} 118.1 117.4 117.8 114.1 
Paints-andsplements mreecescstece eee ee 98.3 100.5 103.9 105.8 + LS 104.5 104.6 105. 4 108.8 
ma@ustralichemical sacs -cescseeeseee cere eee eee eee 110.9 112.4 115.0 114.3 - 0.6 113.9 113.$ 113.8 11557 
Miscellaneous products. ...................::cccssecceeseseeceerssccesereeeees 105.3 119.7 118.3 113.2 - 4.3 116.4 112.4 112.1 111.9 
Rubber and products 108.5 171.0 163.2 147.2 = 9.8 160.1 143.1 145.2 138.9 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 99.5 99.3 98.8 97. 
Total imports tic.ceccscssereee testes reece 109.5 110.5 113.0 116. 


1. Annual] figures are direct annua] computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistica] classification. See Ch. IV, p. 41. 
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TABLE XXII. Physical Volume! of Imports by Groups? and selected Commodities, 1954-1957 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar year Change 1957 
Group and selected commodity from 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 nt | circ rd (a 2Q “ip 20 | 4Q 
1948=100 % 1948= 100 
Agricultural and animal products ............cccccccccccsessecsseeses 137. 8 149.3 167.5 168.3 + 0.5 142.3 173.9 167. 3 189. 8 
Banana ss (Tes Ng.cr., terre oe as te eee an ae ee 107.4 LOve3 Na 4 P56 tp ety 100.3 U3beo 128.9 97.9 
Cicusutruits mires ben... oe eee, Ce Une 110. 7 108.1 108.6 sp AUS) 110.3 117.0 81.8 123.3 
FURULES MOP le G gemime chee cs cce acs e eet eee nok cee ana eee ae 101.9 107.5 94.2 96.8 + 2.8 56. 8 51.9 12250 157.9 
IN CS eect Shas encores eos ne Ee ee oe Se 2 Oe 87.4 78. 6 88. 0 94.4 a Wie 95.3 112.0 68.3 9&. 8 
Wegetables fresh and) frozenen-r er teees seer 658. 2 664. 8 Tbe 690. 4 -11.0 781.8 1,039.3 422.7 465.1 
ASCE BA ORES MET he croab cae eee Rene AACA CRETE EE eee Oe oe 475.2 550. 6 679.1 718. 4 + 5.8 40.9 812.4 458.5 1,565.7 
Sugar, unrefined 105.2 108.5 Walesa 108.5 - 5.7 41.7 116.5 146.8 124.3 
Cocoa beans, not roasted 76.6 70. 8 Tle: 76.5 + 7.0 58.7 114.4 118.3 14.4 
Coffee, green 108. 7 118. 4 124.9 125.9 + 0.8 122.0 126.8 120.9 134. 2 
Tea, black 129. 4 IDB} Bi 129.7 13}23/5 + 2.2 143.7 153.93 96.4 135. 8 
Whisky 114.4 116.2 113.0 124. 3 +10.0 82.4 126. 8 123.9 162.5 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ..0.........ccccccc.. 187.9 188. 1 166. 3 VHP LA 7 + 3.2 ists &) 143. 4 195. 4 214.8 
PIES KINS AUNCTOS SCO gen ase ee een weg ee P1125, 113.2 tea) 126.9 +13. 3 173.6 114.3 113.0 106.0 
ibressand textiles 4s. veccsccwcantdeesitacccescee oss 9.3 113.9 133. 2 129.3 - 2.9 136. 0 136. 2 121.1 123.4 
ROU OM SATS WW Bette, Se cna sg ae ER eOse cht save sup eae oe Gein 90. 2 104.5 114.1 O25 =10.2 116.7 LOSeL 62.5 125.4 
Cotton fabricsmresrs soa tere eS ee ee, ee 131.8 142. 2 165.9 178.6 pe tfonth 213.0 181.2 M5 2e2 164. 8 
wuvestabrics, sunbleached cn, ses eee as eee 97.1 ikalay, Be PPA 113.6 = '(ciks) 82.9 134. 2 92.3 146. 2 
WOON 618 Wier ere a eset enh ache eee tees 40.6 54.5 62.7 46.3 =26..2 50. 1 68.2 41.3 25.6 
WOOL{LG DS rete. teen eS crocs k cise IR ce ee ica Pee Ar 50.8 62.3 61.4 59.3 - 3.4 64.1 69. 2 45.0 58. 2 
WOTStedSand'Serges) cn ck eee ee eee, 11.9 (plsr4 100. 7 96.4 - 4.3 91.4 116.9 103. 1 73.1 
Synthetic fibres and fabrics 105.4 es 5eud 147.5 157.0 + 6.4 169. 5 149. 6 159.8 150.5 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres 78.3 89.8 90. 8 103.5 +14.0 98.5 88.6 109.3 117.9 
Wood products and paper o.oo... ..0.......ccccccecccseceseeeeceeeececsees 191.7 223. 7 252. 2 244.9 - 29 252. 7 244. 0 246. 6 236. 9 
Paperboard, paper and products .0..00......0ccceccsececsceceseeee 245.5 290.7 320.8 319.4 - 0.4 302. 1 325.4 320. 2 330.5 
INewspapers;andipertodicals enc. s9..1 ste eee reece 176.4 175. 8 170. 3 170.7 + 0.2 176. 2 164. 1 170. 8 171.9 
Iron and steel and products .0.00.0.0.00..0.0cccccccccececseeseeseeecseeee 139.2 162. 9 212.9 196. 2 - 12.8 209. 8 236.7 182. 8 157. 0 
LEONG OF Cregeen cose ae Mees Rae ts RD ee 69.9 105.7 122.6 112.4 - 8.3 Dau 126.8 245.6 70.9 
Rolling mill products 0.0.00... 91.2 ible 188.0 166.7 -11.3 179. 2 201.2 163.9 120.7 
Farm implements and machinery 87.6 107.6 135.5 116.1 -14.3 141.7 L722, 88.4 63. 1 
MaChinerya(NOR-LArM)) sconce pomeentes: hoesacchme eee ses 148.0 167.0 219.8 212.6 - 3.3 221.5 25252 206.3 171.8 
Aucomopiles, trucks and parts) foc cesesssresseee eee 175.8 aout 286.1 243.3 -15.0 283.4 302.9 156. 8 230. 1 
Non-ferrous metals and products ...........cccccccscccesceeeeeees 1%. 8 210. 8 242.3 235. 7 = PS 223 2 236. 0 241.9 239 7 
Ainsplockspigsvand bars. ees eee een ene 106.6 120. 0 105. 0 115.5 +10. 0 83.7 143. 1 105.1 130. 0 
| SUL TAVEE ME op oH AHS STOW OS, Caco Seca auonmbocrsesccecosr aie 265. 4 284. 4 307. 0 282,4 = 8.0 294.6 296. 4 265.3 274.0 
Non-metallic minerals and products..........0000........ccccccccee 96. 6 108 6 123. 6 117. 9 - 4.6 98. 7 117.8 131.3 124.1 
BPG RS and 6116S pcan. S2.c ee eee erie) ec ee 107.5 137.6 164.8 143.9 -127 TEU il 149.1 162.8 133.7 
China tablewareec. sree shies ew asl |) he 95.7 94.2 94. 2 89.8 - 4.7 76.0 104. 8 91.3 87.4 
COalantNIACltCn: seats... oe hies stents eee 52.4 49.7 47.7 35.9 -24.7 29.4 31.3 43.7 39.5 
Coal bituminous see sc ne ee 61.8 66.3 78.1 67.9 -13.1 Diller 83. 2 73.5 64.0 
Glass plate-and: Sheet... 2.5-aeere tee vee ee 78.3 112. 8 128.8 102.3 -20.6 102. 1 104. 4 89.7 112.7 
Crude petroleum tor-refining vest... eee 104.3 114.7 141.0 148. 2 + 5.1 134.5 145. 5 161.2 15955 
GaAs OlNe andere lnoll's pevenen ere eee eee eeene ne ees 150.5 160. 6 160. 7 150.9 - 6.1 68.6 145.7 195.5 193.7 
Chemicals and fertilizer ..................1.....-ccs-oeecceocessacsosasees 171. 6 198. 8 216. 8 222.8 + 2.8 215. 8 239. 0 21% 8 216. 9 
LCKULI ZO T Gebers dhclient coe ee 162.7 166.0 ily fabs a 178.8 + 4.5 108.5 207.3 234.4 Tb 
Paints And DISME NCS one. hee eccce 2 eee ee 143.3 162.0 171.9 152.9 -1l1.1 167. 2 170. 2 143.0 13252 
midustrial chemical Sips. see eee te ee 156.9 194.9 202.9 181.9 -10.4 160. 1 187.4 192.8 187.0 
Miscellaneous Products ..0.........00cccccccccssssesseccecesscessesseeseees 321.8 322.5 327. 7 346. 8 + 5.8 305. 6 379.5 376. 0 327. 6 
BLOT 1 OG U1 GES ip et se2 «5k eee Beane oF Seale ae 133.4 138.7 149.4 1530p > PAY 156.7 165.8 142.8 149.9 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures. ...................... 851.8 935.6 999.6 980. 9 - 0.9 749.4 1,083.8 1,251.0 881.4 
PLOt al simp Ont Ske se recess tee sca ets e tags Pen ain ee EE 141.0 160. 3 190. 0 182.2 177. 0 199. 9 181.3 170. 4 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XXII into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. IV, p. 41. 
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TABLE XXIV. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
$7000 eng $7000 

1953 
SATU YN 5, a0 ses sctwonec oe oecieate ee ovcak eee cas 317, 266 188, 590 49, 235 17, 427 21, 069 18, 225 22 
Fre DRUIy aires cactesss tees ooo eoteen ethene cen eee eee JD Li i335 319 S05 Lo 22,673 19, 100 12, 883 11, 366 
Marchiats...-cteee. ee = 55 307, 784 202, 391 38, 525 17, 699 17,035 16, 767 15, 367 
April ie 301, 098 189, 276 45, 059 17, 258 20, 964 16, 326 12, 214 
MALY, cossvastestametivcascenced vanes wcernee tees eeu crear ee 380, 268 220, 255 68, 216 22, 936 39, 338 14, 513 15,010 
UTS ee soca ccachot ease arene ee 411, 659 214, 588 17, 026 27, 453 51, 628 20, 816 20, 149 
JULY Macrccecoaceseeericssdtne ee ees eee e nace ae hacen ievans¢ tes 393, 098 208, 758 80, 897 24, 075 46, 668 16, 130 16, 570 
AUBUS Gea ere. 342, 569 196, 529 66, 775 19, 065 30, 047 11, 536 18,617 
September 338, 204 206, 715 44, 859 PASO (7 26, 311 17, 449 17, 598 
Octobenincuasc ee 343, 441 198, 618 55, 514 16, 235 32,916 18, 286 21, 872 
November ee 350, 737 200, 671 55, 629 19, 218 34, 058 20, 309 20, 852 
December 355, 765 219, 202 47,324 16, 380 31,002 15,012 26, 845 

1954 
January 260, 683 157, 067 37, 931 12, 230 22, 362 LO pO 20, 940 
February 274, 685 168, 666 44, 438 11, 878 19,071 13, 286 17, 345 
Marchi: as..-<cecce 315, 656 200, 801 52, 314 13, 789 17, 742 14, 687 16, 323 
Aprile. cess ccseteers 292, 379 176, 746 39, 118 19, 553 19, 599 20, 093 17, 269 
May ...... en 354, 710 208, 827 58, 256 20, 267 30, 992 19, 363 17,005 
June ...... 341, 789 208, 432 52, 537 17, 865 31, 799 16,774 14, 383 
DULY Pas craven sane coestets agevesooteeees case cacincee en oom eas ee 323, 921 190, 845 55, 246 18, 120 25, 927 17, 981 15, 804 
AUGUS Crees este 321, 968 191, 611 58, 410 19, 494 26, 097 13, 670 12,685 
September ietesaees 330, 765 198, 986 60, 676 14, 068 33, 449 15, 216 8, 370 
Octoberme- 314, 306 190, 924 46, 388 19, 352 35, 999 11, 905 9,738 
November 365, 123 209, 150 70, 984 19, 310 36, 689 14, 878 14, 112 
December 385, 285 215, 098 Teele 17, 942 41, 608 18,655 14, 872 

1955 
January 305, 704 179, 490 62,691 17, 261 24, 215 12, 534 oF oe 
February 296, 811 177, 669 54, 966 17, 279 20,025 12, 788 14, 084 
March?.cu. 348, 835 209, 651 65, 145 19, 426 26, 351 HR GCP 15, 189 
Aprillieests so: 335, (92 190, 612 69,916 21,089 26, 040 12, 056 16,039 
Mayiie ese 367, 069 217, 579 66, 643 23, 933 31, 037 14, 186 13, 691 
J Une eat ae Eee 377, 704 228, 126 65, 263 19, 324 36, 569 13,152 15, 271 
DULY heave. ctcencstevee tow socks 348, 119 197, 801 63, 134 18, 480 Sine o 15, 482 16, 107 
AU PUS tect .ccee 381, 738 238, 524 62, 860 25, 180 27,071 13, 372 14, 732 
September .... 383, 913 225,619 71,998 30, 167 32, 561 14, 301 9, 268 
OCtLODEr Aten occ e cee 374, 029 232, 810 61, 254 20, 852 32, 748 12, 962 13, 403 
November oe ecekes 386, 321 235, 573 63,671 17, 870 43, 244 12, 262 13, 701 
December 375, 789 225, 889 61, 772 19, 069 39, 103 14, 662 15, 295 

1956 
January 359, 707 212, 711 72, 565 19,351 29, 950 13, 364 11, 766 
February 347, 875 211, 940 58, 352 19, 325 33, 877 11, 435 12, 946 
Marchese oss Aare 327, 544 203, 764 48, 874 20, 749 29,679 10, 899 13, 579 
April ..... 382, 658 231, 659 65, 223 19, 676 34, 968 13, 867 17, 264 
MEY: eecccce sicanteatss 428, 501 256, 541 58, 584 25,078 55, 442 15, 234 17, 622 
JUNE ee Seo 423, 639 228, 759 65, 363 28, 289 67, 038 15, 766 18, 423 
JULY getee scan cacesaracscceete teccusdecsuuwaseatane Serees eee 424, 310 232, 409 75,615 21, 928 61, 687 15, 649 17, 022 
AU RUS Un ceccceene settee 420, 274 262, 264 68,151 18, 966 39,417 12, 926 18, 550 
September Shee 403, 617 230, 971 75, 246 19, 690 41, 550 14, 566 21, 593 
Octopere 449,128 279, 697 66,914 17, 663 45, 987 20, 518 18, 350 
November 418, 766 237, 583 83, 428 22, 338 43, 730 uty 16, 569 
December 403, 726 230, 357 74, 390 20, 306 44, 567 17,095 17,010 

1957 
January 396, 178 212, 909 63, 420 22, 768 50, 399 21, 418 25, 265 
February 340, 138 208, 540 51, 852 18, 145 32, 836 13, 715 15, 051 
Marchi sss.ceec noe 360, 887 221, 687 45, 233 14, 598 43, 201 20, 146 16,022 
April eesecceee a 365, 343 222, 820 53, 736 17, 706 37,917 aly eee l 15, 634 
MAY) etic cscseseee Scch 437, 588 260, 799 68, 266 23, 244 44,099 22, 398 18, 791 
DUNG eet a eee ee eret ee wen Se an oe 387, 006 228, 934 55, 974 20, 741 49, 309 16, 550 15, 498 
JULY press ersscanteretette cereascatrentt estas cesses CE 437, 970 248, 683 68, 833 20, 679 52,620 22, 088 25, 067 
AMUBUSE secccsesee Sas 428,695 268, 918 69, 458 16, 898 34, 744 19, 033 19, 645 
September .... aay 416, 027 249, 843 67, 710 IT; os 44, 525 15, 899 20, 295 
October ........ eek 398, 832 253, 884 55, 266 1971S 37, 887 15, 096 16, 986 
November .... see 427, 044 250, 827 Tone 20, 491 49, 460 20, 250 12, 288 
December 443, 387 239, 763 64, 056 28, 779 72, 400 20, 536 17, 852 
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Other 
x All United United Commonwealth =| Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $000 =| $000 a 37000 | $7000 
1953 
January 327, 814 249, 199 30,557 9,458 10, 294 21, 207 7,098 
February .... 310, 048 241,010 al, ise 8,927 Be wiZhl 20, 835 SPOOL 
IMBTGHY tecavaccas 360, 102 272, 845 37, 568 11,018 11, 880 22, 059 aati) 
DPD cae ceeces 391, 758 297, 246 37, 947 12, 497 18,064 22, 724 3, 280 
IMEIY! See ccecencaues 420, 561 ees) 43, 534 Loe) 14, 753 27, 680 4,654 
ee IO ee nee, 406, 281 299, 798 42; 831 17, 150 16, 269 23; 226 7, 007 
RELIEVE caue du ooce er sictrentacscal Scaccotseessstcccdnceeee 405, 435 286,528 47,070 17, 965 15, 902 31,093 6, 877 
NICUS E onc.-s050 345, 239 244, 738 38, 409 14, 687 14, 898 26, 404 6,105 
September ... 367, 488 268,018 34,338 16, 901 14,615 25, 296 8, 320 
OCTODER co -csc<ses 358, 271 258, 252 36, 782 18,491 16, 098 22, 169 6,478 
November 351, 400 244, 519 38, 857 16, 956 18, 899 24, 793 7, 387 
December 338, 435 246, 747 38, 346 9,427 12, 731 22,480 8, 703 
280,217 202, 681 28, 302 9, 132 10, 289 2a, 0NG Go235 
292, 612 217, 449 29,026 10, 478 9,093 2633 4,932 
353, 036 269, 951 30, 890 9, 636 12, 226 25,011 By Seal 
348, 484 aha, TER 35, 289 14, 885 15, 386 21,449 pela 
359, 710 259, 977, 35, 999 17, 296 15, 827 24, 100 6, 510 
416, 054! 296, 986 44, 622! 20, 274 16, 886 29,091 8, 195 
341, 246 240, 557 34, 989 16, 409 14, 974 20, 110 9, 208 
335, 201 238, 937 31,146 17, 618 15, 635 22,194 9, 671 
324, 780 227, 720 30, 379 18, 887 16, 935 22, 160 8, 699 
333, 070 234, 864 31,520 19,017 iieo0e 21, 892 8,276 
372, 130 273, 459 26,475 20, 286 19, 710 2pAs ala ks} 10, 022 
336, 658 243, 062 33, 834 8, 934 14, 102 26, 009 10, 717 
1955 
RPEUIIUEAT IY « sarardiccteceeoctacacecccnesth coscsecccieceuvotesceme 306, 637 228, 048 27, 545 P3000 10,010 21, 851 7, 833 
February .. os 307, 873 232, 692 25, 562 10, 882 9,554 21, 628 7,556 
March .. eatndatasscacecteustacdeees 376, 200 284, 934 32, 326 13,488 L2e000) 24, 743 8, 154 
PANE Tet scene cate ce stein wee notte ne age}. ayy 284, 784 33, 792 18, 228 15, 464 23, 679 6, 630 
og Neer coteace cast acsnatcaesareccscauss<icesyeccccsasteteantecsceere 433, 995 318,515 37, 069 20, 620 18, 209 28, 625 10, 956 
RE VILG Ween secees scsi sacczccccntacocsst ccccascsececnactoetiiesocesncne 402, 132 300, 271 26, 588 20, 569 16, 903 26, 735 11, 066 
RINT EV Mae aston testes enc ccsts ana setessokcecscacsstnos tesa coe 372, 637 274, 385 33, 508 16, 319 16, 208 23, 466 ‘oh, (fal 
PAS USG <.2s0-c5se 429, 830 301, 691 45, 398 18,471 18, 110 Savon 13, 590 
September 414, 188 302,354 31, 652 23, 144 19, 536 27, 219 10, 283 
CHOC AW sas--4-cscesene+at 456, 745 331, 090 38, 627 Phil Aas 22, 701 31, 253 11, 843 
November 443, 708 303, 483 40, 348 24, 678 26, 729 31, 641 16, 830 
December 385, 848 289, 932 28, 116 11, 029 18, 365 25, 845 125561 
1956 
MPI Yip acet sceccencectmnsvacectcauectoesectadssncateatesesncete 403, 650 294,463 33, 124 WP ly | 15, 741 33, 048 14, 397 
February ... i 405, 024 305, 274 30, 896 13, 076 14, 655 30, 392 10, 731 
WEEE CUcem ceca tec ccc cceeccnatutcstect cet ccoatehe eaten 463, 536 SOLO Tn 33, 774 13, 208 15, 854 27, 867 11,095 
AMV ba tenteate rc uncctstea sete ste etesasadcseneds coos canveusiee 532,401 400, 294 50, 046 13, 987 25, 934 30, 705 11,435 
WAL Gemncte ser eccvscdcoset stencaten deck cacootesconcce staectcc ents 550, 039 397, 666 49,523 26, 478 29, 194 32, 293 14, 885 
RI LBRO Bester np oct waacates thavschansstosccenesastewosteettac test cases 490, 609 357, 811 41,429 18, 328 PAE IEAL 28, 097 ET U13 
MLD iy ee tete tian seers tesa tects ancetss tescensce creeds eacwe eters 482,544 341, 676 45, 867 22,467 27, 691 29, 736 15, 107 
AU SUSE n.cecscens 473, 650 329, 683 42, 801 PALA A | 26, 336 35,029 18, 681 
September 437, 704 309, 899 35, 829 21, 163 26, 654 28,397 15, 762 
October Visa. 542, 832 394, 554 43, 651 ae 57% aes, (El 27, 657 21, 627 
November eee 521, 516 368, 726 48, 486 26, 271 32, 840 30, 617 14, 576 
VEG EM DGl acces nerd e scausasccccsoccsevcreset es 401, 944 299, 885 29, 253 11, 098 20, 807 28,010 12, 891 
459, 034 346, 141 3508 16, 333 18, 558 30, 426 11, 874 
431, 414 SPAN hate) 34, 767 10, 257 17, 774 29, 877 8, 986 
468, 861 353,382 43,272 Lopes 20, 819 Pats Taye 8, 392 
Doisea, 392, 772 S233 19, 961 31, 196 30, 528 10,438 
554, 086 394, 596 50, 716 29, 883 31,294 35, 944 165s: 
453, 966 319,374 43,277 19,310 26, 103 31, 957 13, 946 
479, 467 330, 695 45, 527 21, 698 27, 385 SM PAL 17, 042 
471, 281 320, 802 47, 200 20, 981 28, 162 39, 790 14, 346 
445, 302 309, 064 38,914 24, 709 29, 203 26, 720 16, 692 
479, 587 325, 491 44,331 26, 167 29,377 32,316 21, 906 
450, 593 299, 942 31, 621 28, 523 17, 813 
392, 606 276, 536 AMES PAS 28, 969 17, 052 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in that month by an amount estimated at not 


less than $40 million (Some $30 million of which re 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluat 


presented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 
ing comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE XXVI. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Months 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Months 


Domestic Exports: 


ANUATY | | .crevccnereecetoreesesncaccecccctoms 
Pe bruary: | <accctcctesctuaceesncusacceteosies 


Septem Der se. rere cacpacssesedserssseseseees 
October ee 

November .... 

December 


January 
February 
March eescces 


BEPLEMDEM eeeaccaccesecececeeecastceccaees 
October 

November 
December 


Imports: 


July 


September: - c\rctescceccaceeessccssesnetoesens 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March e542 ee 


July 


September 
October 
November ..... 
December 


+ 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Price indexes 

Tez, 106. 9 104. 8 116. 3 P2520: 119.6 

99, 2 106, 7 104, 0 118, 2 124. 8 119. 2 

98. 4 105. 2 105. 2 119.7 124. 3 119. 4 

99.1 104. 8 106, 3 121.6 P23 119.5 

97. 8 104. 1 105. 6 122 4 L215 5 118, 7 

97. 8 103. 8 Oren 123 4 121.4 119, 1 

98. 6 102.0 108. 9 124. 3 121.0 118. 6 

99.9 101, 2 110.1 126. 0 12057 118.7 

102.6 99.9 111.7 125. 4 120.1 118, 8 
104. 8 102.9 bin 3 12559 20ers 118, 3 

105. 0 103. 5 112.0 126, 4 120. 4 TAAL 

104. 9 104. 0 2s 2 126, 2 119, 2 116.1 
100, 0 103, 3 108, 3 123. 2 121.8 118, 3 

= 
Physical volume indexes 
—— 

94.4 86. 5 82. 3 95.7 100. 8 103005 87. 8 104, 2 Ve bath 126. 0 

82.0 75. 0 74. 8 done, 97.0 90, 2 92. 7 99.8 113, 2 108. 8 

90. 5 80. 4 84. 6 94,6 ieee 100. 6 106, 7 116.6 105. 8 114. 8 

83.7 88.5 15, 4 94.7 110. 4 98.3 98. 2 Hee a T2300 116.6 
BOAR: 102. 3 106. 1 103. 1 12259) 125. 0 119.3 LOBED) 137, 0 140.1 

SRY, Gl 95.9 105. 4 98. 8 eA 134, 8 114. 4 124.5 35a 123. 6 

99, 3 92. 4 90.9 TAS 119.4 129. 3 109.5 Sa5 136, 1 140. 8 

87. 6 97.0 Ort 108, 3 120) 112.6 109. 5 126. 1 134. 4 138. 3 
107. 6 89, 2 97.5 99.6 109.5 UG A 112. 8 126. 4 129. 1 134. 0 
114. 3 102. 0 110. 6 115, 0 DAE Lisa 106.9 122.4 143. 1 129. 0 
109. 2 TION 1020 Ae) 12555 116, 9 124.5 126. 5 133. 4 138. 4 
Te 4 107, 1 100. 8 lier PAE 8) 119. 6 13153 122. 8 128. 9 143. 5 
100, 0 94, 2 93. 6 103, 5 114. 9 113, 2 109, 6 118, 3 128 3 129. 8 

i eo 
Price indexes 

97.1 103. 3 LOME2 119.9 119.9 108. 4 109. 5 

98.0 104. 0 107. 6 122.6 ae 3} 108. 1 109.1 

98.0 103.9 108. 6 124. 8 114.9 109. 0 108. 9 

991 104.5 109. 3 128. 4 112.9 109. 0 110.0 

99. 8 102.6 108. 5 PASE Atl 110. 7 109. 3 LLOS2 

99.9 102. 0 108. 5 129.9 109. 4 109.9 110. 6 

98.8 100. 7 109.0 129.9 107.9 109, 9 110.7 

99.5 100. 7 110. 8 PAS 106. 6 110. 2 110.3 

100. 2 101.3 T1256 126. 4 106. 7 ila) 109. 8 
LOTS 102.0 114.0 124. 1 107. 7 110.7 109. 4 

102. 6 104, 3 113 .6 T2155 108, 0 LO 109.0 

102. 8 107. 0 116. 4 12155 108, 4 110, 0 109.0 
100, 0 102. 6 110, 3 | 126, 2 110, 4 109, 4 5 

2 | i aoa 
Physical volume indexes 
] 

96.6 98. 5 

84.6 90. 2 

91.5 103. 4 

104, 0 105, 7 

102. 6 WO 

106, 1 111.9 

103. 7 104. 4 

94.5 95. 6 

100. 6 


1, The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at not less than 10% 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE XXVII, Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Quarters 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Domestic exports Imports 
Quarter 
1953 1954 1955 ap 1956 a 1957 1953 | 1954 i 1955 q 1956 i] 1957 
Price indexes 
ANS QUATLOT setee testcccceceec onescc.cteen es 119. 2 L552 TLS eat 120.0 PP) 108.5 109.2 109.6 EEG} 116.1 
Second quarter 119.0 116.3 117.8 121.8 Nps! 109.2 110.3 LIGET 113.4 116.9 
Third quarter......... 118.5 115.0 118.2 121.8 2a 110.3 LIONS 109.9 fi2c3 116.0 
Fourth quarter 116.9 114.5 119,2 12253 120.5 110.2 109.1 112.8 113.0 117.4 
Physical volume indexes 
BATSOLQUAT LOT iicetemcecttrcsoe cee 98. 2 96.1 106.9 ine, 116.8 L3Siod 128.3 135.9 168.9 ViiteO 
Second quarter 119.5 110.6 its es) 131.9 126.8 168.7 154.0! 166. 2 208.6 199.9 
Third quarter...... 117.9 110.4 122.6 USB 6 137.6 ING yaS i} 136.4 165.8 186.2 181.3 
Fourth quarter 116.9 121.0 124.0 Spy? 137.0 143.4 144, 2 My Page: 195.5 170.4 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for the second quarter by an amount estimated at not less 
than 3%. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 


TABLE XXVIII, Foreign Exchange Rates, by Months 


3 U.S. dollar in Canada Pound sterling in Canada 


Month 
1953 | 104 | 1955 | ssc | 1057 | 1959 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 


Canadian cents per unit 


BUEMUANY cessor cccesstectecescsesuscceveriverteetese 97.05 97.29 96. 60 99.87 96.07 273.05 273. 56 269. 12 280. 35 268.63 
ETON UAT Yb star staxasccassntcacstas ceanceaestacteses 97. 73 96.65 97. 69 SEBO 95.83 275. 55 271.93 271. 97 280. 43 268. 21 
March 98. 33 97.08 98. 43 99. 87 95. 61 276. 92 273. 29 274.81 280.17 267. 10 
ENS ee 98.37 98. 25 98. 62 99.68 95. 97 217.13 276. 93 275. 86 279. 93 267.71 
MEV wemeerentcctcecs ct artecmte tsa sos ses teen cccties 99. 41 98. 43 98. 59 99.18 95. 56 279. 80 277. 48 275. 69 278.49 266.76 
SLUT Res opeeects cesevarecatrropessescaersceeee eet 99.44 98.13 98.44 98. 53 95. 32 279. 82 276. 61 274. 66 276. 16 266.02 
July ..... peseeeee 99.18 97.44 98. 46 98. 18 95. 09 279. 29 274. 59 274.25 274. 30 265. 12 
August 98.83 97.02 98. 51 98.12 94. 80 278. 25 272.95 274. 56 273.11 263.83 
September 98.43 96.97 98. 78 97.77 95.92 275. 94 271.65 215. 22 272. 14 267. 19 
October 98. 25 96. 98 99.53 97.32 96.47 275. 76 271. 34 277. 96 271.06 270. 13 
IN OV GIA DOM cee cncecsccnccxeseatssecrtesereseccrese ce 97.77 96.92 99, 94 96. 44 96.24 274.89 270. 90 280.04 268.36 269. 76 
De COMO. sees eee etctcseccesscoctscseeceree 97.31 96. 80 99.95 96.05 97.74 273. 52 269.88 280.15 267. 54 274. 29 

Annual average.............eeeseseeeee 98, 34 97. 32 98. 63 98. 41 93. 88 276. 66 273.39 275.35 275. 16 267. 88 


ee ee ee ee ee GE ee ee 


Source: Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce bi-weekly. 


TABLE XXIX, New Gold Production Available for Export, by Months 


Month 
T $000,000 

MD ENUATY ea ot ce 10.0 9.7 15.8 aS 13.3 16.0 11.5 11.5 12.5 13.9 
February ee. 2. mee!) 8 eee eee! 9.4 9.6 i 1127 13.0 16.1 10.2 14.7 ein 12.5 
Manchin en Sen C & 11.6 Toei 13.5 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 1989 12.4 Lent 
Aprile 2 eRe. weal: COC 8.4 9.8 11.4 16.2 ii: 11.7 13.8 10.9 12.5 10.8 
May eee =e 9.8 12.4 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 13.7 15.0 14.0 15.4 
June 10.7 9.8 15.0 13.8 14.6 137 15.6 1353 12.9 5.2 
Apiahy ayy. 9.2 9.4 14.8 13.4 14.9 9.3 13.6 11.9 tied 1287 
August ......... 9.7 13.8 13.8 11.0 9.6 10.7 13.3 1351 14.5 3.9 
September 10.9 Tis? 10.8 10.8 12.8 10.4 11.9 WEE 1292 10.2 
Octo bere 5 ee a2 eer eee 12.6 gaz 16.4 Be 10.1 9.9 1283 ia'g ea) 16.3 
November........ = iso 15.4 sons ett 13.6 9.1 fons 15.0 12.3 16.4 
December wee nse nie et eee 12.5 tS) 18.3 13.5 9.8 13.7 13.4 10. 4 Went 

ee ee ee 138. 9 162.6 149. 8 150.1 144.3 154.7 154.9 149. 8 146.5 


Note: Since March 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have been allowed to sell their gold to 
private residents and non-residents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. Such sales, commencing in April, 1956, are now included in the 
figures for new gold production available for export. 


F. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXX. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International 
Trade Classification, 1956 and 1957 


Section To all countries To United States To United Kingdom 


and ; sale 
division Title description 
codes 1956 1957 1956 1957 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
0 FLOOD a soi vse vchcasus eusdoucciayer cont iasceecaustancacstt orate mate tnvie eee 997, 747 858, 984 255, 284 292, 689 279, 435 203, 084 
00 ieive animals schietly, fongood: peers tee ae aoe 11,957 51,716 9, 667 50, 525 1 12 
01 Meat and meat preparations ...... % 43, 253 43, 988 36, 442 37, 642 854 764 
02 Dairy products,eses) and honey se ee ee 16,618 14, 452 1, 281 627 3, 691 2, 712 
03 Fashvand) fish preparatl Ons sees ee ee iene omen 120, 921 122,649 86,678 89, 098 7, 575 6, 287 
04; (Cereals andicéreal preparations saat. 720, 169 552, 541 76, 845 75, 451 237, 911 170, 801 
05) |) Fruits/and: vegetables “2.0 pc nue ene enema 28, 667 23, 563 17, 735 12,610 4,215 3, 693 
06 HUSA and SupAar preparalons a... eye ese scree tne 6, 229 4, 938 6, 146 4,721 2 ue? 
Oise Cotteentea, cocoa and spicesm stim 114 on ene an 2, 337 1, 445 809 i alee 543 20 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) ......ccccccscccsscosscessserseseeeeee 45, 969 42, 100 19,311 20, 457 24,417 18.53% 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations .......ccccccccssscssescesceccescesceeeece 1,627 1,591 370 444 225 146 
1 Beverages and tobacco: (oe issecusecte ee ee 90,111 93, 509 65, 882 64, 554 13,560 17, 086 
11 BEVELA SCSI csc d-coscsanvanccevesrateeterrceee 72, 437 71, 266 65, 839 64,502 665 647 
12 Tobacco and manufactures 17, 674 22, 243 43 52 12, 895 16,440 
2 Crude materials, imedible? ....::c.c..c.cceccsdssessesecsseseccescotecosssesseeceoets 1,424,148 1,482,790 973, 015 975, 314 201, 255 209, 996 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed .. 37, 204 39, 123 25, 249 ye ies. 6, 219 6, 542 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernelS  .......cscsceoee 54, 474 85,618 1,987 965 22, 868 25, 990 
23 Crude rubber, including synthetic? 503 546 497 526 1 3 
24 Wood, lumber and cork _ ................ 391,840 346, 106 303, 397 253, 846 48, 530 50, 707 
25 | Pulp and waste paper .....s.cecsscssscseses 307, 413 295, 158 247,512 237, 571 30, 185 28,953 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured ....... tavdese &, 370 9,079 4,687 4,861 1, 462 I ist 
27 | Crude minerals and fertilizers ............ 131, 360 138, 409 79, 743 77, 266 11, 181 9, 438 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap? 466, 469 541, 585 287, 363 353, 287 79, 332 85, 188 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. 26,515 Ziel Gin 22, 582 22,660 1, 476 1, 445 
3 31 |Mineral fuels, lubricants and electricity ........ccccccccccccscscocecceee 137,472 18, 7 130, 703 176,272 2,420 678 
4 41 |Animal and vegetable Oils and fatS ........ccccccccccccceccocecccceccecececee 14, 721 13, 758 1, 914 1, 749 5,139 7,082 
5 Chemicals" yg. 208....5: he. Siti Gree ee ee eee 220,508 234,206 115,479 113, 699 28,574 33,397 
51 Chemical elements and COMPOUNGS _ ........ccccccseceovecscececoeceooseec 50, 269 51, 303 36,334 39, 728 10, 535 8, 186 
a) Mineral tar and related crude chemicals .............. 944 1, 252 944 1, 218 0 0 
5 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .............. 1,794 1,469 883 506 12 17 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products oo... 5, 460 ile Cal 1,476 1, 503 37 23 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations 369 476 184 263 a 4 
56 Fertilizers, manufactured. teres, ef 49, 279 49, 134 41,989 38,851 0 3 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals? ?....... : 112, 394 123, 296 33,671 31,029 17, 985 25, 106 
6 Manufactured goods, classified by material ............cccccccccoscosee 1,585,689 1,60% ,773 | 1,124,340 1,083,044] 276,519 259,320 
61 Leather and products and dressed fULS .......ccccccescssscececeeeesene 10, 703 11, 537 5, 479 5, 237 1, 553 1, 774 
62 Rubber manufactures; N.0:D. ...cstee ee 8,908 8,895 3, 876 3, 885 51 43 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) ..... ipooe 59, 568 60, 539 47, 404 6,019 7, 346 
64 Paper, paperboard and products .......cccccccseseceeee 738, 614 748, 644 630, 558 625, 326 50, 458 55, 114 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. ....... 13, 228 17, 369 6,951 6, 003 423 2, 859 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. ..... 17,722 19, 544 11, 864 12,659 2, 482 3,489 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ............. 15, 947 17, 792 14, 234 13, 294 499 453 
68 Base metals (including iron)  ...........ceccsccssseecseee ee 691, 632 705,101 382, 069 360, 482 214, 662 187, 728 
69 Manufseturesiof metals err seen ene men nnn 17, 002 19, 343 8, 769 8, 754 371 513 
7 Machinery and transport equipment ooo... .cceccssssscsescccsecececseee 319, 450 370, 282 165,948 176,288 7,390 8, 196 
71 Loy b2e 192, 265 105, 024 130, 510 5, 209 5 2am 
iz 33, 246 35,671 17705 PTE Gat f 753 1, 192 
73 128, 681 142, 346 43, 220 33, 022 1, 428 1 Tou 
8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles ...........cccccccccecccecseccscseseee 35, 811 38, 884 20, 164 21, 738 2,523 2,010 
81 Building fixtures and fittings! ee 1, 260 1, 389 200 sli 4 2 
82 Furniture and related fixtures .......cccccccscsssescccccocceces ae TiGMEl 898 308 346 44 4 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... ne 68 61 32 30 1 2 
84 Clothing oe Tite! 4,645 3, 436 2, 759 881 351 
SS |. ROGtwedt et cr ann ee Oe ee oe 2, 612 3.313 1, 605 1, 179 269 227 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, Cte. o.eeecccccccoose 11, 191 13 s0us 5, 372 6,435 754 699 
89 Manufacturedjarticlessn-o.ps) sr.ces,2e. teeta ees eee 14, 163 16, 507 9, 210 10, 811 570 724 
) Miscellaneous transactions and commodities 37, 487 50,525 26, 283 36, 928 1, 619 1, 886 
91 Postal packages) (23. «setae eee 86 5, 592 29 4, 580 3 87 
92 Live animals not for f00d ......cccccccceccsesescecerceee 1, 053 1, 769 988 1,671 20 23 
93 Returned goods and special transactions 36, 347 43,165 25, 266 30,677 1, 598 1, 776 
Grand total, exports covered by SALT...  o.ecccccccccssccecccecccesceeee 4,863,143 4,934,380 | 2,879,014 2, 941,6% 818, 432 742, 687 


1. 1956 figures for all countries and the United States are adjusted for transfer of uranium ores and concentrates from chemicals to non-ferrous 
metals. See Review of eae Trade, First Half Year, 1957, Ch. IV, Tables 10,11,12 and 13, pp. 28 to 31. 


2. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 


3. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XXXI. Imports by Sections and Divisions of the Standard Intemational Trade Classification, 1956 and 1957 


ee To all countries To United States To United Kingdom 
2 ees Title description 
codes iu 1956 i 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
$’000 $’000 | $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

0 POO UB etre See ter eet Re een he Ss y a 494, 837 524,936 | 240,280 244,778 14, 764 17, 283 
00 iivelanimals; chiefly for fo0d s..c.seeeese-s-ceteccstucss ese 3,400 3,077 S297 2,953 102 124 

01 Meatand meat preparatlons tnsneiee sien ieee 27,522 27,620 15,409 14, 248 504 522 

02 Dairy products, egestandthoney, as, nee ee ee Ul ihewt 8,370 3, 103 3,000 62 291 

03 Rushvand fishipreparationsy eee ee 15, 889 14, 917 6, 012 5, 811 305 358 

04 Cereals and cereal preparations ..... 25, 307 27, 214 19,456 20, 885 2,787 3,527 

05 Fruits and vegetables sportier 213,814 220, 797 155,085 159, 145 1, 924 2, 030 

06 Sugar and sugar preparations ... 65,678 88,419 Sie) 3,740 2,774 2,874 

07 Coffee, tea, COCOA ANd SPICES .......ccccecsecccoese 116,830 117, 646 15, 817 18, 278 5,907 Ub ee 

08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) ...........ccsccesesececeseee 14, 831 10, 910 14, 813 10, 896 3 7 

09 Miscellaneous food preparations ..........:cccccecssececosececeseeese 3,829 5, 966 3, 155 5,290 395 379 

1 Beverages and tobacco, icres-cteecsse proto ecve-ceeecsseseeediece ee 26,420 29,255 5,223 5, 976 10, 585 11, 358 
11 DO VETAR OS Been case sevsaccocesueriecstectreeeetcescctitinerscchatessvansenic 21,646 23,799 Loon Ze alow 10, 297 10, 765 

12 ‘LODAGCO land MANINACLUTES c..seee es eto 4,773 5, 457 3,386 3,615 287 593 

2 Crude materials, inedible ......................:cccccecccececenecenececesececeee 494,774 463,207 320, 745 308, 732 27,352 26, 406 
21 FLGeS SKINStand furs, UNdTeEsSSed seen ee eee ee 28, 480 38,414 21,620 DA OO 3,269 2, 963 

22 Oiljseeds nuts and kernels, #.....0n. 37, 465 34, 231 28, 432 26, 407 2 19 

23 Crude rubber, including synthetic 0000... ecececceee 40,169 38,121 15, 362 15,161 671 314 

24 Wood; lumbermandi cork i ewae. 25 iti i a a 48,925 38, 422 46, 683 36, 939 3 4 

25 Pulpiand wasteipapersc meer eel eee me) 12,001 12, 097 11, 993 12,077 5 12 

26 expile fibres unmantiinctured=) menses Oe ee LA 2k 110, 624 50,613 68, 869 ioe 18,931 

27 Crude mineralstand| fertilizers Uj) ek ee el 60,198 57, 391 46,502 46,148 2, 852 2,542 

28 Metalliferous ores and meta] SCTAD cc.ccoccscccccsocsccccococcesseooece 124, 230 121, 313 85, 793 66, 836 700 256 

29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, 1.0.D. ..eecccecocsceceee 21, 983 22, 093 13, 745 14,699 2,256 1, 364 

3 31 | Mineral fuels, lubricants and electricity -.................0..0...00-0.- 562,270 590, 524 254, 879 258, 877 2, 852 3,393 
4 41 | Aninal and vegetable oils and fats ............-....22.2.c00cecceceee-ee 27,307 27,317 15,141 13, 849 697 1,262 
5 Ch emi cals inert sevsel ce ccesaescenesape ree ss oeecees eres esc se diuee seheee 298,179 301, 690 255, 361 257, 217 23, 945 24, 804 
51 Chemical elements and Compounds ...........ccccccececesecesecececece 70,171 61,927 60, 349 52,162 5,766 5, 488 

52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals ..........c.cc00e-0« 11, 425 11, 924 9, 320 10, 237 419 833 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ............ceccce.0+0 36, 354 BasDLS 24, 963 21,960 7,075 Un seal 

54 Medicinai and pharmaceutical products .... 18, 760 20,174 15, 088 16,196 1,968 2,000 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations 11, 993 Ih SHY 10,183 11,603 587 510 

56 Perizers,,manutactured meas. .6 eee 12, 050 12,542 10, 276 10, 462 S16) 31 

59 Hxplosives and miscellaneous chemicals .2....eccccccecccesececese 137, 426 148, 283 125, 183 134, 598 8,097 8,109 

6 Manufactured goods, classified by material ......................... 1, 253,249 1,219, 831 842,518 831,259 216, 452 211,140 
61 Leather and products and dressed fUFsS. .oce..ccececocececscecesecene 14, 776 14, 758 8,477 8,570 Sabla} ay bbl 

62 BuUbbermantiia chires sO ,p seas oe eee 30, 581 27,679 27,114 24, 092 1,390 Tpo20 

63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) 35, 548 36, 236 19, 796 18, 656 4, 802 4, 836 

64 Paper, paperboard and products: 22.0... 2.20-cccecscosscccsee Layey, WAS 18) 56, 143 52, 354 52, 945 1,945 1, 827 

65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. . 245, 381 245, 932 119, 217 120, 577 70, 208 67, 651 

66 Non-inetallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. .. 112, 674 100, 293 66, 046 64,129 25, 014 21,141 

67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery 40, 242 35, 330 8, 541 8,272 21, 253 17, 237 

68 Base metals (including iron) ................... 429, 034 430, 995 300, 730 311, 412 58, 751 62,784 

69 Mantitactures ;ofemetals tee cere nse yen eee a ae 289, 283 272, 465 240, 243 222,605 27,935 29, 027 

7 Machinery and transport equipment ....................-2..:00c000-00000 1, 925,929 1,833,260 | 1,728,972 1,589,697 136, 549 167,427 
re 1,030,631 1,005, 749 941,621 895, 385 ONieend Rls: 

72 290, 867 278,724 248, 044 234, 017 32, 669 31,916 

73 604, 431 548, 787 539, 307 460, 295 46, 813 64, 277 

8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles ....................:-::cesece-e00000+ 389, 974 408,108 290, 916 298,550 41,245 42, 001 
81 Building fixtures and fittings 24, 341 25,431 21,192 22,261 2, 088 1,614 

82 Furniture and related fixtures 16, 605 16, 626 14, 651 14, 437 806 690 

83 Travel goods, handbags, ete. ..... 6,714 fea leat 4,394 4,472 1, 037 1,116 

84 Clothin eye eee eee 51, 266 Dovdol 20, 552 20, 248 L605 16, 236 

85 LOOUW CATs ccecceatncc tern ccteett ec ss esate tees ertascdc ceeds 10, 594 10, 462 3,411 3,445 4, 030 4,008 

86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. ........c0.0.. 85, 245 94, 942 61, 221 §7, 099 4,620 Soh ss) 

89 Manufacture diarticles®nlo:p: frees. ee eee ee 195, 208 199, 790 165, 495 166, 587 12, 548 hs COPA} 

9 Miscellaneous transactions and commodities ........................ 232,412 224,530 207, 581 188, 899 10, 238 16, 884 
91 POSTE DACKA COSt sacs saceteasees, caress eccapceateriestaaic naa niece tress 49,371 51, 982 47,141 49, 370 eco 1,378 

92 Livelanima ls not for food) 7 2-..1c.csccseten tes 1,918 SSSR 1,426 1,420 258 461 

93 Returned goods and special transactions ...........ccccccesesecece 181, 123 170, 330 159, 015 138,109 8,741 15, 045 

Grand total, imports covered by S.1.T.C. .-..........2-:2.0:-:0000000- 5,705,379 5,622,660 | 4,161,617 3,997, 835 484, 679 521, 958 
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